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TWENTY-NINTH VOLUME 

or THK 


Mnf cfterfiocker JHagaflne. 


Ths Twenty-Ninth Volume of the Knickerbocker Magazine commenced on 
the firot of January, 1847. The work has been bo long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 

WASHINGTON IRVING, F. W. EDMONDS, HENRY BREVOORT, 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT, WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, CHARLES M LEUPP, 

J. FENIMORE COOPER, Mrs. GILMAN, (S. C.) How. G. C. VERPLANCK, 

FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, E. T. T. MARTIN, J. N. BELLOWS, 

Prof. H. W. LONGFELLOW, H. W. ELLS WORTH, Rev. Mr. GANNETT, (Mass.) 

J. K. PAULDING, H. J. RAYMOND. Esq. PROFESSOR FELTON, 

Miu C. M. 8EDGWICK, H. R. 8CHOOLCRAFT, STACY G. POTTS, 

Rev. WM. WARE, Rev. J. PLERPONT, J. G. WHITTIER, 

How. LEWIS CASS, Paor. BECK, H. W. ROCKWELL. 

Capt. F. MARRYAT, Col. T. S. McKENNY, W1LUAM PITT PALMER, 

J. H. STEPHENS, PHILIP HONE, Esq. How. CHARLES MINER, 

Sik E. L. BULWER. JOHN T. IRVING, Da. A. BRIGHAM, 

Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY, ALBERT PIKE, Esq. FREDERICK W. SHELTON, 

J. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., Rev. HENRY BASCOM, EDWARD S. GOULD, 

Hon. R. M. CHARLTON, CHARLES SPRAGUE, CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 

JAMES G. PERCIVAL, RICHARD B. KIMBALL, Esq. Mas. E. F. ELLET. 

Gov. W.H. SEWARD, PARK BENJAMIN, ANSON H. CENTER, Esq. 

Hon. R. H. WILDE, THEODORE S. FAY, J. H. GOURLIE, Esq. 

JARED SPARKS, Mas. FANNY K. BUTLER, HORACE GREELEY, 

• HARRY FRANCO,* Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN Rxv. Da. PI8E, 

NATH. HAWTHORNE, Hon. JAS. KENT, THOMAS W. STORROW Esq. 

Mas. L. H. SIGOURNEY, Rav. WALTER COLTON, R. H. BACON, Cambridgb^Lase 

Rxv. Da. BETHUNE, PRESIDENT DUER, GEORGE LUNT, 

Mas.KIRKLAND,(Mary Clavers) JOSEPH BARBER, H. T. TUCKERMAN, 

-Miss LESLIE, Miss H. F. GOULD, Bias. M E. HEWITT, 

W. D. GALLAGHER, Hon. JUDGE HALL. (III.) Paor. JAMES J. MAPES, 

Hon. JUDGE CONRAD, ALEXANDER WATSON, Esq Rxv. Mr. BACON, 

Da. O. W. HOLMES, Rev. W. B. a PEABODY, J. H. SHELDON, Jr* 

JOSEPH C. NEAL, Paor. CHARLES ANTHON, J. G. SAXE, Esq* 

THOS. W. PARSONS, ALFRED B. STREET, JOHN HENRY HOPKINS,(Vt.) 

Paor. HITCHCOCK, JOHN WATERS. J. KENNARD, Jr., 

Mas. E. C. EMBURY, CONSUL G. W. GREENE, Ma. F. PARKMAN, (Boston,) 

Hon. D. D. BARNARD, JAMES BROOKS, JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL, Esq. 

J. P. BROWN,'Constantinople. Rxv. Da. SPRING, * PETER SCHEMIL.* 

Thx foregoing list included also Robert Southey, Rev. Timothy Flint, Miu Landon, Ch. 
Justice Mellen, Tyrone Power, Robert C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, B. B. Thatcher, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sanderson, the ‘American in Paris,* Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle, Miu Mary-Anne Browne, (Mrs. Gray,) England, Rev. Df. Brantley, South-Carolina, Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, Rev. Dr. Beasley, New-Jersey, J. H. Hillhouse, and other distinguished writers 
who have * paid the debt of nature.* The following notices of the Knickxrbockxe are from the 
American and English press, and from American ana British writers of distinction: 

* The first number of the Twenty- Seventh Volume of this venerable and widely-popular periodical 
appears upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments; and in its rich and diversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agreeable and entertaining Magazine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When we first started the old ‘New-Yorker/ our friend Clark had 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickerbocker about a twelvemonth; it has now reached an age 
greatly beyond that of any American Monthly; a fact which literally ‘speaks volumes'in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been issued 
under Clark’s supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, and anzions 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pages. We have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited, in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety ; while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in variety 
and abundance.’— New-York Daily Tribune. 

* Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell ns of certain curves ealled 
asymptotes , whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, even when infinitely ex¬ 
tended, never to intersect. The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for a Magazine ranch 
greater than a hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous miracle, has 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence ; and yet it seems to 
nave an excelsior, for each number seems better than that which went before. How it is done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publication in the 
United States that has so attractive or popular a feature as the Editor's Table of the Knickxr- 

! bockkr.’ — New- York Courier and Enquirer. 

I Cjp* See third page of Cover. * 
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THE ILLUSTRATED BOTANY—1847. 

EDITED BY J. L. COMSTOCK, M. D. 

t Author of Treatises on Botany, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry,'Mineralogy, Geology, 
Natural History, Physiology, etc. 

ASSISTED BY 

J. C. COMSTOCK, ESQ. 

The subscriber would respectfully announce that ho designs to continue the publication 
of the Illustrated Botany, and to make some decided improvements, which will render 
that pop alar work more attractive and valuable than ever. 

It will contain a monthly series of articles on the Natural System of Botany, which, at 
the end of the year, will form a complete introduction to the study of that great System : 
a similar series on Vegetable Physiology, comprising the most recent and. important facts, 
theories and discoveries in that most interesting branch of the science, and Notices on Fos¬ 
sil Botany, a stady as yet little pursued in this country. , All these articles will be fully 
ILLUSTRATED BY LITHOGRAPHS done in the best style. Each number will con¬ 
tain descriptions, strictly and botanically correct, of at least SIX SPECIES OF PL ANTS, 
remarkable either as objects of use or of taste, with a beautiful COLORED FORTH AIT 
OF EACH PLANT. This part of the work will, it is believed, in point of artisticol skill 
and fidelity to nature be unequalled by any thing of the kind yet published in this country. 
The best methods of cultivating the ornamental species of plants will be fully explained. 

In each of the summer months, the editor will introduce a list of the more common native 
plants which are in flower during the month, with notices of their peculiarities of habit, 
structure and aspect, and other information, for those who wish to enjoy the delightful re- 
• creation of collecting and preserving the vegetable beauties of Nature. To all this will 
be added short miscellaneous articles, on various interesting points in some departments of 
the science which cannot be discussed in detail 

It is intended to make this a work of a far more substantial and enduring character than 
that of most periodical publications. The extensive, popularity, both in America and 
Europe, of the scientific works of the principal Editor, is sufficient evidence of his su¬ 
perior attainments, and of the entire confidence which may be placed in this work. 

When it is considered that at the end of year each subscriber will possess a valua¬ 
ble book , of about 400 pages, with numerous engravings and 

FIFTY SPLENDID COLORED PLA TES, 
and about one hundred flowers , the publisher cannot but believe that it would be difficult 
to offer the nablicawork which they would more highly appreciate. The Illustrations 
and Embellishments, apart from other considerations, will render the Illustrated Botany, 
an elegant and attractive ornament to the parlor table, and commend it particularly to the 
ladles. 

We give below the free opinions of the press. 

Illustrated Botany. —It contains beautiful floral engravings from Nature, and ex¬ 
ecuted with much taste and artistic skill. The reading is delightfully instructing and 
varied. It contains descriptions of each plant it presents, and gives information respecting 
the best mode of cultivating them. We notice as a most attractive feature, the name 
of the distinguished Naturalist. J. L. Comstock, as editor. So much knowledge and 
ability, and such well-merited popularity as a scientific author as this gentleman brings, 
must make the work one of rare excellence, and bring to it an increase of that patronage 
by which it is now sustained. To all lovers of the beautiful in Nature and Art, wc com¬ 
mend this work as eminently worthy of patronage. — N. Y. Tribune. 

•From the Baltimore Patriot of April 10 th. 

Illustrated Botany. —We have received two Nos. of a new work entitled “Illustra¬ 
ted Botany/' edited by Dr. J. L. Comstock, of Botanic and Geologic fame. To all those 
who have a taste for Botany In its highest and most ornamental department, and to the ladies 
particularly, we cheerfully commend this work. 

TERMS.—THREE DOLLARS a year, or TWO COPIES sent to one address for 
FIVE DOLLARS, invariably in advance. Subscriptions to commence with the Jacua. 
number. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Subscribers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to John Allen, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Williams is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in¬ 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

0. D. Davis and John Stoughton, Jr., are canvassing for sub¬ 
scribers to this work in the state of New-York. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1846, 

BY JOHN ALLEN. 

In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Vol. XXIX. JANUARY, 1 8 4 7. No. 1. 


GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


ii r tarn d 


t c h - 


Every man makes a good resolution on New-Year’s day; if he 
do n’t, he ought to. Mr. Editor will assure you, kind reader, that 
he means to make the Knickerbocker better this year than ever; 
and that he will try to do so, no one doubts. Mr. Mann will make a 
new onset at the evils of common schools, and determine this year to 
do more than ever for the republic. All men will begin on this day 
to take new heart in their several callings. The defeated politician 
of last year will try it again, and the successful partisan will think 
of double victory. The new year will put a new face upon every 
thing, for the world will see a new face, even if it be the very * old 
man’ of Eighteen Hundred and Forty Six. The trees in the country, 
the houses in the city, all will seem to be rearing themselves in a 
new atmosphere; and the little boys will look out of the window, 
expecting to see Eighteen Hundred and Forty Seven come in. The 
school-boys will write it all over their slates and copy-books, to see 
how it looks; and the master will come with smiling face not un¬ 
willingly to school; for the New Year will make bright and cheerful 
the most tedious pursuits. 

And a New Year has a new expression. The stones and brick, 
the sun and stars, seem the same, but they are not. The former have 
been worn by the wind and discolored by the storm, and the latter 
have, some of them, disappeared and new ones taken their places. 
The astronomer reads a new page in the heavens with the New 
Year; indeed with every returning night; and, to the observant eye 
there is 4 a new heaven and a new earth’ with every revolving sun. 
But every body feels it on the New Year. It is the general feeling ; 
Nature is beginning anew, and we must also begin anew. 

But is it not a fact that we live in a new moral atmosphere ; in 
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New- Year Resolutions. 


[January, 


more light of mind, in more benevolence of heart, with every New- 
Year? It must be so, or philanthropy is a jest. Unless the world 
is growing better, the philanthropists are committing great errors 
in their well-meaning zeal; for they have undertaken to do the work 
of Christianity. Here we meet an honest but bustling, self-import¬ 
ant, narrow-minded, one-idea reformer, who takes the world upon 
his shoulders. 4 Stand out of the way; let me speak !* he says to 
the diligent, patient workers, who know that Truth is hidden, like 
gold, and only to be gathered slowly. 4 Reform goes by steam, by 
fetters and force, by law and stripes. Imprison the vicious ; man is 
utterly depraved; there is nothing good in his heart; he is only good 
by force.* 

The reformer means well, but he is impatient. He forgets that as 
our earth, so society moves as a whole. The northern abolitionist 
forgets that the Southerner is his Christian brother and countryman, 
and he is angry with him because he cannot see things w ith his eyes; 
and he demands of him a virtue, a self-denial, a sacrifice, he is 
wholly incapable of himself. He stirs up a rebellion in a state 
where he has no pecuniary interest. He damns the master to save 
the slave, as if philanthropy did not embrace all men, white and 
black. 9 

A pretty piece of work these self-elected censors are making of 
it in some places, these keepers of the public virtue ! We are coming 
back to the spirit of Connecticut Blue Law’s, and the days of Salem 
Witchcraft; expending our principal, not content to live upon our 
interest. Impatient of that slow progress which is the order of 
nature and also of society, the reformer gets out of the sphere of 
human sympathy; becomes a law-breaker in making laws; a dis- 
organizer in his love of order ; contentious for peace and clamorous 
for quiet. One is reminded of the French revolution by certain 
men of our day. It was liberty then; it is morality now; that is 
all the difference. There is the same extravagance, rancorous 
malice toward opposition, the same ready vocabulary of low-lived 
insult that adorned that period. They seem to have all the will of 
despots without the power. 

And yet we ought to bear it all patiently, and not grow passionate 
ourselves in our lamentation. There is a foundation of good in all 
this evil and discord. It is the result of the growing mind and thought 
of our age, as yet undisciplined and rude. Our systems of public 
education have waked up the slumbering powers of man. This in¬ 
fant Hercules must be fed; must have exercise. Not more sud¬ 
denly was Minerva born from the brain of Jupiter, all armed and 
full grown for action, than free institutions and public education have 
given birth to Thought. This mind will not be quiet. It cannot be 
flattered into silence. It will speak. 

Let our Southern brother then know, that although we abhor the 
principle of slavery, and will not permit it in our borders, yet we 
mean to take true and calm views of his dilemma; to sympathize 
with him in his trouble. We know he regrets the system in which 
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he lives; that he would gladly escape from it, could he see the way. 
We feel that we have sacred battle-grounds of freedom in his region 
that are a constant appeal to his heart; that he cannot be insensible 
to this appeal. We are anxiously looking for the time when the 
South herself shall come forth, her native chivalry of character 
brightened and burnished by love for all men; wearing the Chris¬ 
tian amor; for every individual and state and country must free 
itself. Let our Southern brother know that we lament the violence 
and rudeness of this new-born thought among us, playing with 
serpents and sleeping on kegs of gunpowder, trying its strength with 
deadly weapons. It sweeps over the country like a tornado or a 
freshet, and carries destruction in its course, not like the calm and 
even-flowing river, fertilizing the lands, and carrying round the 
wheels of commerce. By and by it will wear channels for itself or 
expend its force, having learned wisdom by dearly-bought experi¬ 
ence. 

We have been led out of our topic—good resolutions for the 
New Year. What one will you make, my reader? We will tell 
you ours. Perhaps you will see the origin of the foregoing remarks 
when you read it. We w'ould seek the best remedy for all this con¬ 
fusion and wild spirit of reform ; we would do what we can to turn 
the waters into well-worn channels, where it may flow safely. What 
is it that will most surely calm the tempest and allay the animosi¬ 
ties of party and sectional pride, and bring peace and good will 
to take their place? It is in our view the proper training of 
the young children — the very young ones. We hazard your 
sneer or your laugh, reader, but we do n’t care for either. Hear us 
through. 

We plead guilty of neglect to the young children. They receive 
next to no moral culture. They are turned off to ignorant servants, 
or little close school-rooms, as soon as they can toddle to school. 
What they learn, the impulses they imbibe, we gather from the state 
of society about us. These men and women, making all this fuss, 
running mad with party hatred or wild philanthropy, get their edu¬ 
cation in a bad way. Not the common school did it all, not the 
college, but the nursery tale and the careless word by the fireside of 
home. 

Nobody can morally educate the young child but its parent, or 
one that assumes this place in heart, toward it. As surely as the in¬ 
fant cuddles to its mother’s breast for nourishment, by a beautiful 
instinct of its nature, so does its infant soul look to the mother for 
its first lessons in virtue. It is taught gentleness and sweetness by 
gentleness, not by words. As none but the parent can feel that deep 
interest in its fate which bears its puny blows, and kisses away its 
tears, no one but its mother can teach it love and forgiveness. 

We send away these little fledgelings too young. God gave them 
to us to guard and fit for heaven, and we delegate this high office to 
the latest emigration from Ireland. It is a great wrong that the 
American mother, rich though she be, does not nurse her own child. 
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Let her offspring drink that milk which has been warmed by the 
blood that flows through a heart beating for freedom and human 
rights ; and let her not suffer her child to be contaminated by ming¬ 
ling in its veins blood that has been curdled by fear or chilled by 
oppression and wrong. How much has the physical nature to do 
with the moral nature ! Whence comes this hot blood and violent 
passion ! Is it not a matter partly of temperament I And does not 
the early training and nourishment of the child in a great degree 
determine its temperament! We say it has this from nature ; and 
so we speak of this or that soil, as adapted by nature to certain kinds 
of production. But as we learn in agriculture to make the soil, so 
we may change the temperament, or at least modify it. 

A step farther back, if you please, Mr. Mann ! You are doing a 
good work for the common school, but have you learned the sub¬ 
soiling ! Who will write a good work upon infant education ! We 
do not mean a book about cordials and anodynes, to stop babies 
from crying, while mamma goes to the theatre or a party. We do 
not mean a book to teach parents how to neglect their children in 
the safest way, but a book which shall deal with the sprouting mind, 
the tendril shoots of infancy, and show how to train them; what 
trellis-work to build ; what shape and form to give it; that the tender 
plant shall not snap for want of support, or draggle on the cold 
ground among the rank weeds. 

We make a solemn resolution then, on this New-Year’s day, to 
give more heed to our young children ; to look to them to do a work 
for our country which no one but God can do through them ; to 
abolish slavery; to dam up the tides of intemperance; to speak peace, 
and turn the swords into ploughshares and the spears into pruning- 
hooks. We look to the children to do these great works, by a bless¬ 
ing from Heaven on their infant heads. Take then your children in 
your arms, ye American mothers, and carry them to the altars, and 
there devote them to these great objects; not to swear perpetual 
hatred to your foes, but to know that principle of love which is the 
lever that moves the world. 


THE DIVINE BOUNTY. 


*A« AMD T* (HALL R*C*IV*. # 


Oh ! why, my fainting soul, despair! 

That Bounty which hath pour’d 
Unnumbered mercies o’er my life 
With endless good is stored: 

When blessings cease, their Source divine 
Oh! let me still implore, 

Lest little 1 receive, because 
I fail to ask for more. 
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woman’s true glory. 


■ T A K JEW COUTRiaOTOr.. 


I am no more a child ; the days are gone, 

The lovely days, which distance brightens now, 

When fondness clustered round my being’s dawn, 

And read the future on my smoother brow, 

And shielded me from harm, I knew and recked not how. 


ir. 

None stand between me and the cold, cold world! 

I *ve launched me out upon a treacherous sea, 
Beside the one I love, and closely furled 
Our little span of snowy sail must be, 

To meet the bitter blasts of rude adversity. 

hi. 

He whom I love stands ever at the helm, 

Erect and firm, far looking to descry , 

If mountain wave be rolling on to whelm 
Our fragile bark, where softly cradled lie 
His dearest ones, this little boy and I. 

17 . 

So when the skies are blue, the water calm. 

We gently sail, beneath his watchful care, 
Delighted with the breeze that breathes like balm, 
And toyeth with the soft and curling hair 
Around thy brow, my darling bold and fair! 


But when the storm arises, and the spray 
Of this most vexed and billowy sea of life 
Filleth the air, I may not turn away, 

And hide me from the fury and the strife, 

For I am standing forth, a Mother and a Wife ! 


▼i. 

And I must fold my baby to my breast, 

And shelter him as others sheltered me ; 
And at my husband’s side unshaken rest, 

To bear our lot, whate’er that lot may be, 
With patient hope and high serenity. 


▼ii. 

Such is a woman’s duty ; and her aim 

Should be to find in this her joy and pride. 

She may not ask the uncertain breath of Fame 
To scatter her poor deeds afar and wide; 

A queen within the circle of her home, 

There let her reign, and never wish to roam! 

/factor? A, Aar?., 1840. 
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WIDOWS: 

CR RANDOM THOOGHT8 ON HUMAN NATURE IN GENERAL, 


W«T should I mak« a man my trust7’— Watts 


Ip there is one class of beings placed in a more enviable position 
than another, it is that of widows ! 

* But are you serious V 

How literal! Yes, sufficiently serious. There is nothing so try¬ 
ing to an imaginative temperament as to be asked in the midst of 
your highest flights if you are serious. I am not upon oath, recol¬ 
lect ; and take notice, if I am to be so uncourteously interrupted in 
every step of my progress, I know not what I may be left to say. 
I conceive that I have a right to utter my sentiments freely, and I 
intend to exercise it; for I am a sort of female Logan, owing alle¬ 
giance to no one, and not sunk to the earth by the ever-present con¬ 
sciousness that one imprudent word or act may compromise the 
peace and reputation of another. Yes, I avow it boldly and un¬ 
hesitatingly, that I am a spinster by compulsion ; and viewing my¬ 
self as an injured, a highly injured individual, am not to be censured 
if I * cry havoc, and let slip the dogs of war!* 

There was a time when my bosom was susceptible of the * soft 
impeachment/ and tenderness and pity would not have permitted 
even the shadow of a frown. I have seen the time wheu I was 
good as ever I was ; but years and disappointments have done their 
work; for no son of Adam has ever come to me, and with a sort 
of * hang-dog* look, besought me to 4 crown his passion/ What I 
might have been under other circumstances, it is useless to specu¬ 
late ; what I am, is but too evident. Let the guilt rest where it be¬ 
longs. If any therefore, by a sense of ill-desert, and careless if by 
implication I seem to bear hard upon one part of the human family, 
1 again distinctly affirm, that if one class of beings are more privi¬ 
leged than another, it is that of widows. Not that I would speak 
of the process by which they become so as either pleasant or desira¬ 
ble, or that I would recommend any steps to produce such a result. 
Certainly not, for there is danger attending it; danger that it may 
not succeed, and infinite danger if it does. It would therefore be 
far better could we be born widows; but since that cannot be, we 
must view matters as they are, and take things as they come. 

In speaking of this favored class, I would observe that I refer not 
to poor tearful creatures sinking under the weight of a * numerous 
small family* and the responsibilities of a boarding-house, but to 
young, sprightly relicts, with handsome persons and handsome for¬ 
tunes. Why, just think of it! Escaped from the reproach of spin- 
stership, entitled to all the respect which matrimony can confer, and 
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yet free ; free to say what they please, do what they please, and 
buy what they please. Can any thing be wanting ] 

There is a vast deal said and written of the susceptibility of the 
female bosom, and the readiness with which they yield to the fasci¬ 
nations of the sterner sex. Love, love , love is supposed to have 
the entire possession of their hearts; but I say it without fear of 
contradiction, that this same reproach of celibacy leads more wo¬ 
men to assume the chains of wedlock than all other circumstances 
beside. Other things doubtless have their influence. Credulity, 

4 thy name is woman !’ Living beneath the paternal roof, and 
sharing with others an affection strong but always tranquil, our 
whole soul is .in tears as we listen to those words of passion which 
men know so well how to utter, and which women are so ready to 
believe. Oh ! these are woman’s triumphs ! Look at man when 
he has attained the summit of earthly greatness. Can his situation 
compare in sublimity with that of the woman ho loves, when he lays 
all his honors at her feet, and tells her they are worthless and less 
than worthless unless she will share them ! But in dwelling on my 
sex’s triumphs I forget my individual wrongs; and with additional 
ferocity I return to the Nero-like feeling, ‘ Would that all the lords 
of the creation could be resolved into one great hand, that so I might 
refuse it !* 

But my subject is widows. Let me give you the history of one. 
It was the misfortune of Alice Derville to lose her parents at an 
early age, and with an infant brother to be consigned to the care of 
a maternal uncle, who though he was of a peaceful and enduring 
spirit himself, had a wife with a nose as sharp as a needle, and a 
temper conformable. But before we place them in their future 
home, it may not be amiss to give some hints respecting their new 
relations. Mr. Benson’s lot was a common one. He had narrow 
means, but it had been compensated by other blessings in the shape 
of—boys. He had borne up without flinching till he could enume¬ 
rate seven olive-branches round his table ; but when the astounding 
fact was forwarded to him that two more links were added to the 
family chain, he yielded for a moment to an acerbity of feeling and 
intemperance of expression equally unwonted and effective. In 
vain did his friends hint to him 1 of accidents by flood and field in 
vain did his spiritual adviser endeavor to excite his pride by naming 
him the successful rival of the ancient patriarchs; he was not to be 
moved by uncertain or by abstract considerations. Nor were there 
wanting sources of disquiet from without. A childless individual 
had given utterance to the sentiment, that * as but a given number 
could be annually added to the human family, if certain selfish ones 
monopolized two, others must go without them !* This piece of 
logic malevolence was not slow in bringing to his ears ; and although 
anxious to repair his error, he made a solemn tender of the uncon¬ 
scious innocents upon the spot; yet it was indignantly rejected, and 
it needed but this last drop to fill his cup to overflowing. 

It was while staggering, as it were, under this back-load of mor¬ 
tality, that this fresh consignment of youthful relatives reached him: 
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and though the cry * Pour on, I will endure V burst from his meek 
lips, yet burdened as he was, it might well be feared that he would 
be fairly prostrated. Gentle hope and patient endurance could do 
much; still, as is conclusively urged in the ferv ent language of 
poetry, 

4 A man ’s a man, and a can's a can. 

And no man can do more than ho can 

but as he looked on the faces of the orphans, and thought of his so¬ 
lemn engagement to provide for them as his own, (no very magnifi¬ 
cent promise,) he nerved himself to the task, and redoubled his 
exertions. His stronger, if not better half, participated little with 
him in these emotions. Neither the beauty of Alic6, and a sweet¬ 
ness of temper never surpassed, had any permanent effect upon 
her feelings ; and the poor orphan’s childhood was passed in the 
performance of distasteful tasks, or in the midst of turbulence and 
confusion. It was no slight addition to her misfortunes that she re¬ 
tained vivid recollections of a quiet and elegant home, where affec¬ 
tion, not riot, was the presiding genius of the place, and where there 
was ever a kind hand to soothe her infant sorrows ; but there was 
one bright spot in her life. In looking upon her brother Charles, 
and in sympathizing with his sanguine aspirations, she forgot her 
own misery, and their years rolled away and brought her to the 
confines of womanhood. 

Determined no longer to eat the bitter bread of dependence, the 
most indigestible, it is said, of all mortal compounds, Alice resolved 
to gain a subsistence by her own exertions; and a school was with 
difficulty obtained. It is an easy thing to prate of the delight of 
teaching ‘ the young idea how to shoot/ but we very much doubt 
whether any one ever truly loved this species of archery. Alice’s 
experience differed in no respect from that of others. She had no 
cherub children, of beauty so transcendent and tempers so angelic 
that she was tortured with the apprehension that they were 4 too 
good to live/ No ; on the contrary, those who clustered round her 
table were no fancy children, but substantial flesh and blood, daubed 
with molasses-candy, and redolent of bread-and-butter. Poor Alice! 
she was unfitted for her task. She loathed the tedious routine, the 
drawling tone, the little dirty hands ; (ah ! would they ever be fit to 
be offered or solicited in marriage ?) the dull intellect. Her soul 
died within her at the distressing announcements of 4 pinching’ and 
4 punching/ and all the thousand paiuful casualties so constantly 
occurring in the ‘flowery paths of knowledge ;’ and above all, she 
deprecated in herself that school-ma’am look and school-ma’am 
tone ; and wearied and disheartened with her lot, her health sank 
under it. 

It was while recovering from the tedious illness to which we have 
alluded, that an incident occurred of deep and general interest in 
the village. A childless widower had come to pass the winter 
months with a married sister; and report had not failed to add that 
he was the possessor of unbounded wealth. Fraternal affection 
was the ostensible cause of this visit to Mrs. Simmons, but Malice 
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had whispered that it was for the removal of a genteel malady, 
called in common parlance ‘ the goutand of which he had so long 
been in possession that he might fairly be said to own it; and when 
others had it, they had borrowed it. 

The first appearance of Mr. Lintot in public was not highly im¬ 
posing. He was short and thick-set, and his countenance was en¬ 
tirely concealed by the voluminous folds of a red woollen comforter. 
His outer garment reached nearly to the ground, and left nothing 
visible but a pair of large worsted socks, which as they ambled 
slowly and gingerly along, gave plausibility to the report to which 
I have alluded. He had a gold-headed cane in his hand, and though 
he carried it in rather a degagec style in level places, yet the con¬ 
clusion forced itself irresistibly upon the mind that it was employed 
as much for service as for show. 

Never bad Mrs. Simmons been so popular! What throngs of 
visitors, and what urgent entreaties that her guest should be 1 socia¬ 
ble !* But the good lady had her own plans, and the first bright 
morning saw her and her brother moving slowly over to see the 
Bensons. Nor had Mrs. Benson ever appeared so engaging. Her 
usual vinegar aspect was softened down to a little pleasant lemon¬ 
ade, an agreeable acid just thrown in to temper the cloying sweet¬ 
ness ; and 4 dear Alice* was called ; and one glance did its work, 
for from that hour the socks walked regularly in the same direction, 
and always stopped in for a rest at the Bensons. And then his 
tastes were so simple, so easily satisfied ! None of your foreign 
nick-nacks, your olives, your sardines, for him ; nothing but the 
simple produce of the orchard for Ids money ! Ah ! Mrs. Benson, 
control your feelings ! 

Things began to look rather suspicious touching their visitor; and 
though poor dear Mr. Benson insisted that his cupidity was excited 
by a certain corner-lot of which he was the owner, and that he 
would soon be in treaty for it, his^more discriminating partner saw 
all how it was, as round as a ring. Nor was it long before she gave 
him an opportunity to reveal his feelings, and the result showed the 
correctness of her conclusions. In language characteristic, and 
without circumlocution, he intimated his admiration of her niece 
and his wish to instal her as future mistress of his establishment. 
But Mrs. Benson was too good a diplomatist to yield at the outset. 
She felt her power, and made the most searching inquiries ; but he 
answered without flinching, and up to the mark. In the matter of 
age, he called himself fifty ; but when he hastily added the saving 
clause that he was worth twice as many thousands as he had years, 
her only regret was that he had not reached the grand climacteric. 
She enlarged upon the beauty of Alice and the number and import¬ 
ance of her admirers, and so worked upon his fears that in the 
generosity of his heart he offered to settle upon her half his for¬ 
tune. This was the point to which she had been constantly aim¬ 
ing ; and bidding him on his departure be of good courage, sought 
the presence of her niece. 

If the offer of Mr. Lintot was made without any great outlay of 

VOL. xxix. 2 
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sentiment, it lost none of its directness in passing through the lips 
of his agent; and hard must have been the heart that could have 
witnessed without emotion the cold shudder and compressed lips 
of Alice as she listened to her relative. Indifferent to the pain she 
caused, so she but gained her point, she urged her acceptance of the 
proposal in the most unqualified terms ; and as she saw the agita¬ 
tion of her victim, hesitated not to intimate that if she wilfully threw 
away ease and independence, she should consider herself absolved 
from farther care of her ; and that henceforth Charles, in despite 
of his delicate health, must earn his bread as an artisan. 

Alice had listened with a tearless eye and bursting heart; hut 
when she thought of this darling brother, with all his noble aspira¬ 
tions and high imaginings, chained to the work-shop, her resolve 
was shaken, and bitter thoughts flashed wildly through her brain. 
What should she do 1 There it stood, and it met her at every turn : 
school-keeping, matrimony, or starvation ! The first she had tried, 
and the other two could scarcely be worse. To whom could she 
go ? Alas ! there were none in the wide, wide world to aid her; 
and bewildered and perplexed, it can be no matter of surprise that 
she so far listened to the importunities of her aunt as to consent to 
see the sister of her wooer. 

This interview was far less painful than the preceding one. Mrs. 
Simmons dwelt with all a sister’s pride upon the many noble and 
ingenuous traits of her brother’s character ; his unbounded liberal¬ 
ity, his goodness of temper, (not a word of his malady ;) and though 
she touched lightly and with a woman’s tact upon the disparity of 
their years, yet it was so shaded and mingled in with the advantages 
that she could bestow upon her youthful brother, that Alice was 
persuaded into a tacit acquiescence. But it was not without a 
conflict. ' It was true she was 4 fancy-free,’ for no serious prefer¬ 
ence had ever been awakened in her bosom ; still there had been 
a bright dream of some young and gifted spirit, upon whom she 
would gladly lavish the rich treasure of her affections. And this 
she must forego ; and not daring to trust herself with her own 
thoughts, she prepared to meet her wealthy suitor. 

The evening set in cold and stormy on which Mr. Lintot was to 
hear his sentence from her own lips. Like others similarly circum¬ 
stanced, she had often sought her mirror ; but it was only to see if 
her tell-tale eyes too plainly revealed the tumult within. By a libe¬ 
ral distribution of threats and promises, the more noisy members 
of the family were constrained to a temporary absence ; and it was 
a proud moment for Mrs. Benson when she found every thing in 
train and her guest fairly seated at her own hearth-stone. Twice 
was Alice called before she answered to the summons; and well 
was it that the failing vision of Mr. Lintot spared him the start 
which his appearance occasioned. It could not be said even by the 
most lenient to be particularly engaging. Fearful of making a 
change in his mortal habiliments on such an inclement night, he 
had turned out in his usual pepper-and-salt toggery; and as he sat, 
his giant limbs affectionately crossing each other, it was suggestive 
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of any thing but youthful grace and lightness. Wistfully had he 
surveyed his pedal extremities, and fain would he have endued 
them in more fitting guise ; but human suffering was not to be tri¬ 
fled with, and with a sigh he plunged them into their usual roomy 
receptacles. Above them lay the rolls of a pied yarn stocking, as 
if they had slipped from their moorings to secure a good look-out 
on an occasion so tenderly interesting to their wearer. That this 
last-named habiliment is highly recessary for propriety, not to say 
comfort, far be it from me to deny; still it is not poetic, and I would 
defy the most sentimental to 4 invest,’ as one may say, a real blue 
yarn-stocking, and retain any very romantic associations connected 
with the owner. But a truce with such untimeous remarks, so little 
in unison with the scene ; but I dare proceed no farther with the in¬ 
terview, for ignorant as I am of such affairs, and brimful of envy, I 
might unwittingly shock the feelings of the amiable reader. 

The report is soon rife in the land that the portionless orphan has 
secured the hand of the rich widower, coupled with the epithets of 
selfishness and successful artifice. Let us enter her little chamber. 
Does that look like triumph and gratified ambition, as with clasped 
hands and blanched cheek she surveys her wedding paraphernalia 1 
And the bridal hour arrived ; and pale and fair as a young Diana, 
she*was placed by the side of her venerable betrothed ; and though 
the hand that rested in his was of the hue and feeling of marble, the 
fitting words were spoken and the sacrifice completed. 

A distinguished writer, whose works, to the disgrace of the pre¬ 
sent generation, are now seldom looked into, very truly remarks : 
4 There is nothing so interesting as an old man , unless it may be a 
young one * Doubtless our heroine found it so; and never was 
there a more devoted or forbearing partner. She listened with ex¬ 
emplary patience and fortitude to his 4 twice-told tales,’ never know- 
ingly trod on his gouty extremities, (I would, and have driven the 
disease to a more central position ;) and never, never once jogged 
his elbow as, standing braced up and Colossus-like before the glass, 
he was engaged in that most delicate and ticklish operation of 
shaving. A modem writer, in descanting upon the pleasures of 
courtship and wooing, intimates that it is one of the privileges of 
the lady to 4 play with the tangles of her lover’s hair !’ If such a 
custom is prevalent, I have nothing to say, being a spinster; but I 
am free to confess that in reflecting upon the crops of the sex in 
general, the temptation does not strike me as one that with ordinary 
strength of mind could not be resisted ; but I may be mistaken. If 
it is a privilege, Alice had it in perfection ; for it was her daily task 
to cue up the sparse silver locks of her liege lord, and fasten them 
upon his crown with a comb; and though occasionally his face lost 
some of its placidity while under her hands, and the startling inter¬ 
jection, 4 By George !’ was wrung from his reluctant lips, yet we 
trust that 4 the recording angel who flew up to heaven’s chancery 
with the oath,* dealt as kindly by him as he did by 4 My Uncle Toby,’ 
when similarly overtaken. 

But these pious duties were of short duration; for not all the as- 
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siduities of a nurse so tender and true could long ward off the fatal 
blow. His old complaint (every body has some * old complaint/) 
returned with redoubled violence; and though medical talent and 
skill were earnestly invoked, it was all vain. 

And now behold her a young and blooming widow, the cynosure 
of all eyes, the ‘ observed of all observers/ She was no longer that 
unhappy creature, a neglected female. Proposals of marriage came 
in every form, from the plain man of business, who unequivocally 
expressed his willingness to place himself at the head of her affairs, 
to the refined and elegant scholar, who in more fitting language 
* indicated his views / and surprised and grieved at her contumacy, 
wept salt, salt tears because he could not finger her property. If 
the father of a family had sustained a touching bereavement it was 
foolish to lament it, for here was one younger and fairer, who would 
doubtless rejoice at the opportunity to enter upon the maternal du¬ 
ties. And for the young and gentle youth, unable ‘ to meet his lia¬ 
bilities/ and unwilling to labor, here was a resource ! Walk up, 
gentlemen — walk up ! 

But gracefully and firmly she declined them all. Not that she 
had any objection to man in the abstract; on the contrary, she 
thought him a most useful and respectable part of the human 
family, and wished him well; but she was sufficient of herself for 
herself, and would fain be left in quiet. 

And she was happy ; happy in the unrestrained freedom of her 
own will, and in the unfettered power of doing good. Endowed 
with an ample fortune, and unincumbered with the ordinary cares of 
her sex, it was her delight to gather about her all that is elegant and 
refined in life, and in contributing to the happiness of others. 

Thus occupied in the active duties of life, and filled with good¬ 
will to her fellow beings, she felt no loneliness of heart, and had 
little sympathy with unreal troubles. Nor was 6he without a le¬ 
gitimate object of interest; for in the training and education of her 
youthful brother she found a never-failing solace. And well did he 
repay it; for though years brought to him, as to others, other ties 
and pursuits, yet the sacrifices and affection of a sister so devoted 
were never forgotten. 

My tale is finished and my case made out. From it may be 
learned that happiness is not confined solely to the wedded, but 
that a woman may be reasonably happy without possessing that in¬ 
estimable treasure—a husband. 


TO THE MAN OF THE WORLD. 

AW EPIOKiU. 

If you are wise, just use your friend 
Like a cigar, I say; 

Suck him as long as you can draw, 

Then throw the wretch away l 

i. n. b. 
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A STORM-SONG. 


Would thou Wert near me, Ella. ! 

The night is grand and gloomy, no stare are in the sky, 

But the giant storm is passing, in might and majesty ; 

No pale moonlight beams through the night, but the giant storm is there, 
And his black steed’s mane is dripping rain, as he paws the upper air; 
And all his train are dripping rain that follow through the air: 

Would thou wert near! 


XX. 

Would thou wert near me, Ella ! 

The tall oaks bending stately, accept the gauntlet cast; 

The shock is past; and naked all they stand before the blast! 

Their helms and greaves of autumn leaves around’ disjointed lie, 

And heard are groans and bitter moans, with the victor storm’s rude cry; 
And naught but groans and bitter moans are heard with the storm’s rude cry; 
Would thou wert near! 


in. 

Would thou wert near me, Ella ! 

In gazing from my casement into the wild black night, 

By the fitful and uncertain gleam of my dim chamber light, 

I hear wild voices near me, as of demons in the air, 

And there I see each naked tree, float round me every where ; 
But dimly see the forest tree upsurging every where: 

Would thou wert near ! 


Would thou wert near me, Ella ! 

*Tis like the angry ocean contending with the storms; 

I hear the thundering billows, I see their mighty forms; 

With rudest shocks upon the rocks they dash in fierce array, 

And I hear the toll of fog-bells roll, that warn from far away; 

The mournful knell which the fog-bells tell of the breakere far away} 
Would thou wert near 1 


Would thou wert near me, Ella ! 

For Life is such a tempest, as giant-like and drear, 

Of ever-changing passions which strive against us here ; 

Of doubts and tears, and trembling fears, that bow the proud heart low \ 
Oft the beacon-light is dimmed by night; we see not where we go; 

The guiding lamp, quenched by the damp of storms that round us flow: 
Would thou wert near! 


VI. 


Would thou wert near me, Ella ! 

Then thou should’st tell me sweetly of gentle love and ruth* 

And of the magic needle, that ever points at truth ; 

Of the beacon-light that bums by night with never lessened ray, 
Fog-bells that roll to the storm-tossed bouI their warning far away; 
Of bell-notes clear that whisper near of the breakers far away: 

Would thou wert near! , 

Cambridge, Mou^ 1846; 
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THE LATE JUDGE HITCHCOCK. 

A SAITOH or THU IIF1S iHI) CHARACTER OF THS lilt PRINCIPAL OF TH>. TALE LAW SCHUOl. 


B T ONR WHO KNEW HIH. 


Probably there is no study which makes so permanent and deep 
impressions on the memory and feelings as the life of a great man. 
It is almost impossible for one who reads books to rid himself of a 
spirit which haunts him, urging him to profitable action or merely 
bewildering his fancy, in the shape of some departed hero. The 
form with which youthful ambition invests its ideal object of pursuit 
is not so often an original creation of the imagination, a compound 
of such and such virtues, the victor in such and such struggles, or 
the receiver of such and such particular honors ; as it is a breathing 
image of some great or good man who has lived in another age or 
adorns our own. 

‘ I would like to be a Washington, a Napoleon, an Addison, a 
Franklin, a Wordsworth, a Washington Irving, a Robert Peel, 
a Macaulay,* is a wish often felt by youth, if rarely expressed. And 
when in the study of biography, the young man learns how great¬ 
ness has been in nearly every instance the result of a self-making 
energy , the lesson which it teaches and the wish which it inspires are 
in the highest degree profitable. Seldom have men found distinc¬ 
tion by following luxurious paths, or when wafted along by the 
zephyr-like breath of powerful friendship and patronage. Those 
seem to have succeeded best who have felt their way to be paved 
with difficulties, and with a spirit of adventure almost chivalrous, 
have thrown themselves into the war of circumstances, and disputed 
every inch of their march to fame. When we contemplate the 
career of such men, our prayer ceases to be for showers of extra¬ 
neous advantages, for the bolstering care of friends, for wealth, 
(which pays the toll on the turnpike to distinction, but cannot set our 
limbs in motion,) or for the good fortune of being horn to station. 
We supplicate rather in our silent hearts with some such petition 
as this : ‘ Let my lot, if it be the will of Heaven, be cast among the 
rugged scenes of life ; let me pant and sweat in the race of my am¬ 
bition, and step painfully over a rocky road; let me be compelled 
to acquire my means , before I commence to win my end ; but give 
me the unconquerable will, contempt of ease, self-reliance, the grasp 
of restless energy which never stops to congratulate itself on its 
former progress, or to fall asleep in order to dream out the gorgeous 
future. Give me cloud and storm, and the strength to bear them ; 
danger and difficulty, and the courage to meet them like a man.* 

The subject of our present notice was one of those individuals, 
whose career in life awakens in the mind of him who studies it a 
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desire for independent success. He built his own fortune with his 
own materials. 

Samuel Johnson Hitchcock was born at Bethlehem in the State 
of Connecticut, in the month of February, of the year 1786. His 
father was a man in humble circumstances, and was one of the suf¬ 
ferers in the American Revolution. Having a large family, he 
needed the aid of his son, who was his oldest child, in carrying on 
the business by which the family was supported. His father profes¬ 
sionally plied the trade of a weaver, at the hand-loom, in his own 
poor cottage, and the son served an apprenticeship at the same trade. 
Mr. Hitchcock’s birth-place was in a remote part of the township, 
where the incitements to study were few, and where the means of 
acquiring knowledge were very limited. He was early distinguished 
for his industry, and imbued with a love of knowledge. His father, 
being a very poor man, could not afford the expense of furnishing 
him a light to read by in the evening as late as he sometimes desired. 
After plying the shuttle through the day, to gain a subsistence for the 
family, he is said to have been accustomed to seat himself in front 
of the fire-place with book in hand, and there gratify his insatiable 
love of knowledge in studying out the words and sentences by the 
dim and flickering light afforded by the dying embers. Thus did 
young Hitchcock continue, weaving by day and studying by night 
until he was fourteen years of age. At that early age, owing to his 
proficiency in the branches of a common English education, and to 
his maturity and manliness of character, his services were sought as 
the instructor of a common school in one of the neighboring towns. 
He took charge of the school during the winter, but with the return 
.of summer his assistance was again needed in the support of his 
father’s family. It was about this period that he conceived the idea 
of ‘ going to college accordingly he commenced the preparatory 
course of study, under the instruction of the late Rev. Dr. Azel 
Backus, first President of Hamilton College. The Rev. John 
Pierpont, who was at that time living with Dr. Backus as an assis¬ 
tant instructor in preparing a number of young gentlemen for col¬ 
lege, in a letter to the writer states, that ‘Johnson’ used to work at 
his father’s trade while not actually engaged upon his books, and 
by this toil at the hand-loom, without any other aid from his father 
than the use of his loom, and that perhaps rather grudgingly given, 
as the parent thought this ‘going to college * was Snot the thing that 
it had beeu cracked up to be,’ he contributed to the necessary ex¬ 
pense of his preparatory studies. ‘ In these I occasionally heard him 
in his recitations. He was studious, laboriously so ; and exceedingly 
thorough in his lessons ; showing a disposition to go to the bottom 
of his subject. I saw that he had the determination and the ability 
to distinguish himself as a scholar, and my augury was, that the 
web of his life, if protracted, would be woven after a very different 
pattern toward the end of the piece, from what it was at the begin¬ 
ning.* 

Thus did he continue to labor and study until he was twenty- 
one years of age, at which period he entered the Sophomore class 
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in Yale College. It is needless to say, that an industrious young 
man, burning with such noble aspirations as glowed in his bosom, was 
diligent and persevering in the prosecution of his studies in college. 
4 1 well remember/ says one of his classmates, 4 the first recitation of 
my division during our Sophomore year. At my right hand sat a new¬ 
comer, in a plain rustic garb, with nothing prepossessing in his ap¬ 
pearance except a manly countenance, bespeaking at once honesty, 
perseverance and intelligence. His very first recitation indicated 
that he would take a high stand as a scholar, and made the candi¬ 
dates for intellectual superiority feel that in him thoy would find a 
generous competitor/ He was known as the most diligent student 
in college; and considering the course of study as wisely marked 
out by the proper authority, and admirably adapted to discipline 
and strengthen the intellectual faculties, he was faithful, to a pro¬ 
verb, in the discharge of every duty assigned him. He was distin¬ 
guished for his accurate and successful investigation, for his methodi¬ 
cal habits, for his good judgment, for his keen sagacity, for his 
generous regard for his fellow-students, and for his respectful de¬ 
ference to his superiors in age and learning. By his wise course he 
commanded the respect and secured the confidence and esteem of 
all who knew him. He was one of the few who could receive praise 
without being grudged, who could be honored without being envied, 
and who could regard himself with proper self-respect without 
indulging self-conceit. Of him it may be truly said, that he left col¬ 
lege without an enemy. Ho graduated in the year 1809, with the 
highest honors of his class, being nearly twenty-four years of age. 
His valedictory oration, * On the Wisdom of Aiming at High Attain¬ 
ments/ was an able defence of the maxims that ‘ What man has 
done, man can do/ and that 4 Every man is the architect of his own 
fortune/ which were practically demonstrated and beautifully illus¬ 
trated in his own life. 

After graduating, Mr. Hitchcock found it necessary to seek some 
employment which would enable him to procure the means to liqui¬ 
date the debts he had incurred while in college. He accordingly 
took the charge of a flourishing Academy in Fairfield, Connecticut. 
As a teacher he was faithful and successful. He spent his time, 
while not engaged in the duties of his school, as is stated in his pri¬ 
vate journal, 4 in treasuring up a store of knowledge, which he 
trusted would one day crown his hopes with as full success as the 
imperfection of our natures and of our world would allow/ His 
thirst for knowledge was insatiable ; and it was his 4 fervent prayer 
that he might daily make valuable acquisitions/ None but a hard 
student would have penned the following sentence, which we ex¬ 
tract from his journal: 4 Indeed the scholar’s life is a calm and sober 
existence ; he fights no battles; lays waste no fields, but those of pa¬ 
per; experiences no 4 hair-breadth ’scapessheds more ink than 
blood; reads more than he thinks ; thinks more than he speaks, 
speaks more than he writes, and does, in the farmer’s sense of the 
word, about nothing at all.’ 

He continued to give instruction in the Academy at Fairfield two 
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years, at the expiration of which time he accepted a tutorship in 
Yale College. While in this office, he exhibited in an eminent de¬ 
gree those generous, noble qualities of heart and superior intellec¬ 
tual abilities, which were so happily developed in his subsequent 
life, and which secured for him a name that posterity will not * wil¬ 
lingly let die.’ His thorough scholarship, his sound logic, his pleas¬ 
ing manner of imparting instruction, his comprehensive views, his 
refined taste, his elevated integrity, his extreme modesty, and his 
kind and conciliating manners, are remembered with affection by 
many still living. It was his principle to encourage his pupils ; and 
if it was necessary to administer reproof, he never flinched from the 
task; but he had the.rare and happy faculty of doing it in such a 
manner as to make the offender feel that it was prompted by disin¬ 
terested kindness, and that it was even a favor to him. Instruct¬ 
ors of the present day would do well to remember and practice up¬ 
on this same principle. He filled the office of tutor four years, and 
retired, enjoying the entire confidence of the Guardians and Faculty 
of the College, the esteem and admiration of the students, and the 
respect and best wishes of all who knew him. 

During his tutorship, having chosen the legal profession as the 
employment of bis life, by devoting to the study of the law as much 
of his time as was consistent with the duties of a laborious and 
faithful instructor, he prepared himself to enter upon the business 
of his profession ; and accordingly, in the summer of the year 1815, 
he settled himself in New-Haven as a practising lawyer. He was 
then nearly thirty years old. Of the variety of his attainments and 
his extraordinary qualifications for the labors of the profession of 
his choice, we shall speak in another place. Suffice it for the pre¬ 
sent to say, that he soon rose to the first rank in his profession, and 
exhibited such decided proofs of his superiority in the extent, va¬ 
riety and accuracy of legal knowledge, and also in the happy faculty 
of communicating his knowledge to others, that he was employed 
in the Yale law-school as an associate instructor with Mr. Seth P. 
Staples, its founder. His connection with the law-school continued 
until his death. For several years he was mayor of the city of 
New-Haven, and consented to serve for a short time as judge of 
the county court for the county of New-Haven. He was also judge 
of the city court one or two years ; and if he had been willing to ac¬ 
cept a seat on the bench of the supreme court of the state, he would 
have received the office by an almost unanimous vote. But he de¬ 
clined being a candidate for this honor, because he deemed its ac¬ 
ceptance incompatible with other and more imperative duties. He 
received the appointment to the presidency of the Hartford and 
New-Haven rail-road company. He was one of the first and 
firmest friends of this enterprise, and next to his law-school, he 
cherished its prosperity. Probably this flourishing corporation is 
indebted to no individual for its present standing so much as to 
Judge Hitchcock. 

He entertained the highest views of the dignity and usefulness 
of his profession, and instead of entering the arena of public life, 
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preferred his situation in the law-school, where he might impart to 
others something of his own enthusiasm and energy in the prosecu¬ 
tion of their studies. On the retirement of Mr. Staples from the 
law-school, Judge Hitchcock became its principal, and the reputa¬ 
tion of the school was given and sustained almost entirely by him. 
It was ever an object of his deep solicitude. He delighted to in¬ 
struct his successive classes of young gentlemen in the principles 
of that science which he understood and loved 60 well; and had 
reason to anticipate a long life of usefulness in his quiet employ¬ 
ment. But the Disposer of all things determined otherwise. In 
the summer of 1845 he was attacked by the typhus fever. But 
little alarm however for his safety was felt until the very day of his 
death. The progress of the slow and insidious disease was such 
that he was unconscious of his approaching end. After an illness 
of three weeks, he died on the evening of the thirty-first of August, 
breathing his last without a struggle or a groan, aged fifty-nine' 
years and seven months. 4 Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to 
dust r 

Such was the life and such the death of one whose existence was 
consecrated to high and noble ends, and whose memory will ever 
remain dear to his native State, and whose example and lessons 
have left a shining track in the success of those whose ambition 
they have nerved and whose minds they have stored. The termi¬ 
nation of a useful life always strikes us with a shock, as if it were 
not to be expected. We act as if it ought not to be, and lament 
bitterly over the void made by the loss of such a man. The death 
of this distinguished citizen cast a deep gloom over the community 
of which he had long been the ornament and the pride. His life 
was a public blessing, his death a public calamity. He needs no 
eulogy, except the simple narrative of his life ; and that is above 
all eulogy. 

The chief value of a memoir, as the subject of this sketch once 
observed, 4 consists in the development of the character of the per¬ 
son described.* We shall, therefore, proceed to notice the striking 
traits of Judge Hitchcock’s mind and character, which will 
be better developed by considering him in the various spheres 
of life in which he moved. The most characteristic features of 
his mind were logical penetration, perspicuity and strength. It 
was solid rather than brilliant; acute in comparing rather than fer¬ 
tile in invention ; close rather than rapid in thinking; sagacious 
rather than quick ; searching rather than eager; steady and firm ; 
comprehensive and cautious ; patient in inquiry, clear in conception, 
and exact and forcible in reasoning. His power of intense and pro¬ 
tracted application, a quality so essential to the scholar, for success 
and eminence, was indeed wonderful. Another very prominent 
trait of his mind was his power of analyzing an intricate question, 
sifting it of its unimportant ingredients, arranging its essential points 
in a close, logical order, developing them with an irresistible force, 
and fortifying the conclusions with an impregnable rampart of rea¬ 
son. This was the basis from which his mind derived its masterly 
strength and activity. It threaded the mazes of sophistry, and 
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seized upon truth almost by intuition. His arguments partook of 
the nature of mathematical demonstration, in respect to their cer* 
tainty and palpable conclusiveness. This trait preeminently fitted 
him to master the perplexing subtleties and nice distinctions involved 
in the science to which he devoted his life. It is difficult, on account 
of the legal turn of his mind, to represent its features without por¬ 
traying his character as a Jurist* We shall, therefore, pass at once 
to speak of him as a Lawyer. 

He was well prepared, by the thorough course of discipline and 
preparation to which he had subjected himself, to shine in any situa- 
tion whatever. But his natural and acquired abilities were not his 
chief recommendation. He was a man of perfect integrity. By 
integrity we mean not only that principle which prevents the prac¬ 
tice of fraud in the common business of life, but also that deeper - 
and more vital principle which extends to all matters above the 
reach of the law, and comprehends not only every thing which is 
known to be injurious to the rights of others, but also that which 
may chance to be injurious, and impels its possessor to render unto 
every man his due. A religious regard for justice was his ruling 
passion, and the master-spring of all his actions. And while he 
made it a matter of conscience to discharge every known duty with 
scrupulous fidelity, his power to unravel abstruse questions, to de- 
duce important principles from a heterogeneous mass of materials ; 
his progressive expansion of the train of argument, fortifying itself 
at every step by a series of incontrovertible positions ; and his 
ability to detect the slightest weakness in the argument of his oppo¬ 
nent, combined with his great fairness, made him at once an illus¬ 
trious ornament and a formidable antagonist at the bar. He had 
nothing of that meteoric brilliancy, unnatural display and spasmo¬ 
dic energy which are apt to set the rabble agog; he used no poetical 
imagery or rhetorical flourishes in painting the passions, and rousing 
them into action. Without being deficient in imagination, he rarely 
drew upon it for aid in making an argument. His object was not 
to astonish, not to captivate, not to excite the feelings of men, but \ 
by stating some admitted premise, by severe logical reasoning, and 
by a clear demonstration of the truth of what he was advocating, 
to convince their judgment. He was a matter-of-fact, common-sense 
advocate. Possessing a feeling of confidence, amounting almost to 
enthusiasm, in the truth of what he asserted, and conscious of his 
power to render that truth apparent to others, he was a bold, ear¬ 
nest and impressive speaker. If eloquence consists in commanding 
the attention, or in persuading and convincing the understanding 
of men, he was truly eloquent. He persuaded without resorting 
to the arts of persuasion ; he convinced without soliciting convic¬ 
tion. At the bar, his personal appearance was commanding and 
dignified; his conduct conciliatory and respectful; his arguments 
were lucid, strong and exact; his style simple and chaste; his lan¬ 
guage plain, but well selected and pointed, his enunciation slow, 
distinct and musical; and his manner fervent. These qualities, 
added to his zeal for the success of the cause of his client, gave a 
charm and a force to his speeches which chained the attention and 
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commanded the assent of his hearers. One needed only to see him 
to know that he was a man of great abilities. His countenance was 
peculiarly striking, and yet did not indicate the precise cast of his 
mind; his features relaxed into a repose which but partially be¬ 
trayed the power of his intellect, or the sublimity of his reasoning. 
Yet one might read in his face evidences of a thoughtful mind, some¬ 
times lost in day-dreams, sometimes absorbed in studying out the 
most abstruse questions of the law ; but when aroused, his features 
assumed a new aspect, and every muscle spoke. He scorned the 
dirty tricks of those who disgrace the law by 4 stealing the livery of 
Heaven to serve the Devil in,* and by attempting to * convert the 
profession of the advocate into a mere school of refined knavery.’ 
To attempt to mislead a jury or brow-beat a judge, was in his opi¬ 
nion surrendering the integrity as well as the honor of the bar. It 
was his rule never to encourage a groundless suit or a groundless 
defence. In integrity of character; in fidelity to his clients and to 
his conscience; in the dignity and suavity of his manners; in his 
respectful deportment to the Court, his professional brethren, the 
jury, and to the witnesses; in short, in every particular his was an 
excellent model for young counsellors, and one which they would 
do well to strive to imitate ; and though they may not be able to 
equal the great original, still they may drink from the same foun¬ 
tains from which he drank, and, like the little Julus by the side of 
his father JEneas, they may tread the same path that he trod, though 
it be * nonpassibus aquis 

Such was the reputation, and such the qualifications which Mr. 
Hitchcock brought with him to the bench. He discharged his du¬ 
ties as judge with increasing reputation and dignity. Few men 
exhibited more fairness, or showed more thought, more caution, 
more research and legal knowledge in their decisions than he did. 
Few men possessed higher qualifications, natural and acquired, for 
the judicial bench than he did. Fewer men have left in their judi¬ 
cial career deeper traces of wisdom, honesty, impartiality and jus¬ 
tice. His wisdom was the wisdom of the law, guided by experience 
and enriched by a scrutinizing investigation of principles; his 
honesty was a deep, vital principle, pervading the whole man; his 
impartiality and his love of justice were a part of his nature. He 
was a learned judge ; but his learning did not consist merely in a 
knowledge of books and precedents. He read not only to learn, 
but also to digest and to master. He was 4 wise above that which 
is written.’ He relied not wholly on the decisions of other judges, 
nor did he indulge the desire to overrule their opinions, and fashion 
the law to his own private views. He was actuated by a higher 
and nobler principle of action; he was actuated by an earnest de¬ 
sire to follow out its precepts in good faith and simplicity. There 
was in his mind an almost intuitive perception of abstract right and 
justice, and the best mode of administering them in the exigencies 
of any particular case. He had the rare power to grasp a cause, 
and develope its merits and demerits almost as soon as it was pro¬ 
posed. In his charges to the jury he was exact and full, and dis- 
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posed of the questions of law under consideration freely and fear¬ 
lessly. In short, as a judge, he was eminent for his wisdom and 
accuracy ; for his dignified deportment; (his deportment was dig¬ 
nified without partaking of that owlish gravity with which gentle¬ 
men of the bench are sometimes afflicted;) for his firmness in pre¬ 
serving order in the court-room, and maintaining the rights of the 
bench without giving offence ; and for his happy faculty of despatch¬ 
ing business rapidly without being in a hurry. In his judicial capa¬ 
city, too, he was a proper model for emulation and ambition — ele¬ 
vated, solid, pure. 

As a Teacher of law, we hazard nothing in saying that he was 
without a superior. Being deeply sensible of the paramount im¬ 
portance of legal learning in the United States, he brought the ener¬ 
gies of his early manhood to the law-school, of which he was the 
most ardent friend and supporter, and devoted his time and talents 
to it during the remainder of his life. To his well-known and ac¬ 
knowledged eminence among the gentlemen of the profession; to 
his unrivalled attainments in the various departments of legal 
science ; to his long experience in giving instruction ; to his talents, 
judgment and skill in teaching, the law-school owes a large share 
of its present reputation. His instruction was severe, thorough and 
profound. It compelled the student to think ; it aroused, disciplined, 
and strengthened the mind, while it brought with it the conscious 
rewards of labor. In his oral instructions he expounded the prin¬ 
ciples of the law with felicity, being clear in his statements, striking 
in his illustrations, and forcible in his expositions. Entertaining the 
highest views of the usefulness and the dignity of the law, he en¬ 
deavored to impress the minds of his pupils with a just sense of the 
importance and responsibility of the station for which they were fit¬ 
ting themselves. To impress upon them, by precept and by exam¬ 
ple, the beauty of a virtuous life; to show that professional triumphs 
are useless unless honorably obtained; to show that to be a great 
lawyer it is necessary to be a good man; to inculcate respect for 
the law and its constituted authorities; to unfold the principles of 
his favorite science ; to hold up a high standard of professional vir¬ 
tue and morality; to animate his pupils with zeal in their country’s 
welfare ; to do this, was an object sufficient to engage his attention 
and fill the measure of his life. He would have his pupils imbued 
with sound principles of law, with exalted views of the utility of 
their profession and of the responsibility of their offices as ministers 
of the temple of justice, with a realizing sense of their duty to the 
cause of learning, to society, and to God. He held in utter con¬ 
tempt and denounced the conduct of men who practice law as a 
tiade, and not as a science; men 

—— ‘ that can speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries, 

Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law.’ 

He would not however have a lawyer withhold his assistance 
from the accused, but at the same time he would not have him pre¬ 
sume for a moment that conducting an appeal at law was his only 
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duty ; he would have him remember that he is a citizen. In short, 
he would have the lawyer scorn to do any mean thing; he would 
have him virtuous, a man of inflexible integrity, of unsullied honor, 
of spotless reputation, of high and noble aspirations, of enlightened 
benevolence and pure patriotism ; he would have him a minister of 
justice, a peace-maker. He would have him feel that he is responsi¬ 
ble not only to his client but also to his own conscience, to the court 
and the cause of justice, and that it is impious to pervert the pre¬ 
cepts of the law in order to aid in the triumphs of injustice. His 
intercourse with his pupils was always of the most friendly character, 
and he inspired those who approached him with something of his 
own ardor in the pursuit of their studies. With melancholy plea¬ 
sure do those who were so fortunate as to enjoy his instructions re¬ 
member his kindness, his words of encouragement, and his untiring 
patience in listening to the inquiries and solving the difficulties of 
the young student. They always speak of him in terms of the 
highest praise, and consider it one of their greatest privileges that 
they were permitted to learn from him lessons of wisdom ; lessons 

* Perfect and much to bo desired, and giving joy with riches, 

Which Diligence loveth to gather, and hang round the neck of Memory ; 

Thought carefully leudeth, in the kindly gordeu of the heart.' 

A student of his writes us as follows : ‘ As you well know, Judge 
Hitchcock’s lectures were for the most part extemporaneous. He 
had a system and a course, from which he did not materially deviate 
during successive years. But he preferred to trust to the subject 
and the occasion to suggest the form of expression in which he 
should convey his instructions. This was entirely in accordance 
with a maxim of his own, that a good lawyer should trust to his head 
rather than to his note-book. His most remarkable qualification as an 
instructor was one which the peculiar discipline of a well-educated 
lawyer is apt to produce — perspicuity. I do not think that the 
dullest student on the benches ever failed to understand exactly 
what the Professor meant. I never knew an explanation asked of 
a point which he had once elucidated. He was full of illustration, 
new and old; and I even recollect one day, when although he was 
suffering from an agonizing tooth-ache, he kept the class in a humor 
very nearly approaching to merriment by a succession of witty cor- 
ruscations. He was always lost in his subject, and bodily pain 
never probably impeded his mental activity. His various and accu¬ 
rate knowledge — I never knew his equal in the latter respect; what 
he knew, he knew for certain — qualified him to make law lectures 
exceedingly entertaining. In the treasures of history, which are 
intertwined so thoroughly with legal knowledge, he was absolutely 
rich, and there was no subject upon which he was more earnest than 
in urging the necessity of historical learning to a sound lawyer. 
1 While lecturing, his eyes were usually fixed upon the table before 
him, and rarely turned toward his students. Occasionally however, 
an ingenious inquiry from some one of them would induce him to 
raise for a moment as lustrous a pair of expressive black orbs as 
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ever adorned a human face. He was approachable in his office at 
all times; and although his studious and thoughtful air often led 
one to fear interrupting him, I do not think that he ever allowed one 
to suppose him interrupted. I have spoken of his wit. It was as 
keen as a sword. His humorous remarks were always dry, and 
never uttered with an air. In fact, it was impossible sometimes to 
tell, with*such exceeding gravity and such truthfulness of manner 
were his * flings* made, whether he intended a mere barren state¬ 
ment of a fact or a most delicate stroke of wit. He was admirably 
versed in the political history of our country, and was probably as 
competent to give a history of American law as any person in our 
couutry. I once heard him state that it was very far from being a 
pecuniary object of any moment for him to continue the law- 
school.* 

Though not a strenuous partisan in politics he was an old-fashioned 
federalist, and a fit specimen of the excellence of the school of the 
patriots and statesmen of the days of Washington. He regarded * 
the union of the States as the palladium of our liberty. An inflexi¬ 
ble advocate of republican institutions, he was a firm friend of the 
Constitution, and had confidence in its redeeming power to allay the 
perturbations of party spirit. He was a patriot and a statesman, in 
the purest sense of the words. 

We should not do justice to the subject of this sketch were we 
not to speak of his Christian character. 1 Of his religious character 
it may be said that it was like his character in other respects, retiring. 
In his religious affections and emotions, as in all the affections and 
emotions of his nature, he depended very little upon sympathy with 
others; and he sometimes may have seemed to repel such sympathy 
rather than to seek it. But the most striking feature of his religious 
character was, that notwithstanding his retired and almost unsocial 
habits, he never shrunk from what he recognized as duty. Show 
him any way in which he could do good, without interfering with 
some duty already clearly incumbent, and he was always ready to 
undertake the service. It was near the close of his career as tutor 
in college, that be became a Christian ; during ‘ the revival of 1815.* 
Soon after that period he united with the Centre church, and was the 
superintendent of the Sabbath school when first a Sabbath school 
was attempted in New-Haven. He gave instruction from Sabbath 
to Sabbath, for several years, to a large class of young men, who 
counted their membership in his Bible-class one of their highest 
privileges. In 1833 he was chosen and ordained to the office of a 
deacon in his church, which he held until his death.** 

His uniform and steadfast adherence tT> Christian truth, the even 
tenor of his exemplary life, his profound and extensive scriptural 
and theological knowledge, combined with an earnest desire for the 
spread of the blessings of the gospel, gave him a standing and an 
influence in the church, which seldom fall to the lot of a man en¬ 
gaged in a secular profession. Though a sincere and hearty Con- 
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gregationalist, he was free from all bigotry and narrow-mindedness. 
His standard in religious matters, as in every thing else, was high 
and severe. There was a beauty in his daily walk which all loved. 
The same consistency and conscientious adherence to what he pro¬ 
fessed characterized him in every sphere of life in which he moved. 
He was fixed in his principles, and neither honor nor emolument 
could move him. Not that he was without ambition ; he had ambi- * 
tion ; but it was a sanctified, Christian ambition ; ambition for wis¬ 
dom, and not for power, that he might receive its ordinary rewards 
and attract the public gaze. His was a higher aim and a more en¬ 
during object. 

But after all, interesting as it is to contemplate such an one in his 
public functions, it is as a man that those who knew Mr. Hitchcock 
best will most delight to contemplate him. He was one of the few 
great men whose greatness was not diminished in the estimate of 
those who approached him. The virtues of his private character 
endeared him to those who saw him in the retired scenes of life, and 
to all with whom he was associated. A natural reserve and diffi¬ 
dence, which accompanied him from his earliest youth, conveyed to 
the casual observer an idea of sternness, and occasioned the un¬ 
merited imputation, among those who knew him not, of pride. His 
retiring and modest habits might have seemed at first to some to be 
indicative of an unfeeling heart, having but little love for the social 
scenes and pleasures of life. But nothing could be farther from the 
truth. He was of a social disposition, and often indulged in playful 
humor and familiar conversation with his friends. He was a man 
of extreme sensibility; and this, combined with the pressure of his 
professional duties, prevented him from mingling to any great extent 
in general society. The impression of austerity or coldness was 
always removed by an intimate acquaintance with him. He was 
warm in his friendships ; he was hospitable, unobtrusive, frank, kind, 
affectionate ; a charitable benefactor to the poor; possessed of gene¬ 
rosity without affectation, and in his domestic relations a model; a 
union of virtues which fancy may portray but which is rarely met 
with in real life. 

Such then is a sketch of the life and character of Judge Hitch¬ 
cock. In them we find much that commands our respect, much that 
excites our admiration, much that engages our affection. Few men 
have left a character of such untarnished virtue. Such men are not 
the gift of every age. They appear only at distant intervals. They 
are beings of a superior order, sent into the world to enlighten and 
elevate the human race. His example should not be lost to the 
world. 

The Rev. Mr. Pierpont, after recounting some of the difficulties 
and rough realties with which Judge Hitchcock had to grapple 
in early life, and alluding to the eminence to which he slowly but 
steadily ascended, proceeds: ‘This I know is exceedingly jejune, 
but I think that these facts are instructive and encouraging,especially 
to the young. They show not only that obstacles to one’s progress 
and destination in life may be overcome by a determined will, but 
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also how they may be overcome. 1 Johnson Hitchcock/ while 
thumping and sweating away at the hand-loom, driving the shuttle 
and tramping upon the treadles thereof, although in some of his 
dreams he might have created a ‘ chateau in Spain’ big enough to 
hold him as a village lawyer, or peradventure a justice of the peace, 
somewhere among his native hills ; hardly dreamed, I will venture 
to say, of ever sitting on a judicial bench in New-Haven, or of read¬ 
ing lectures on law as professor in Yale College. Yet it was at 
that loom that the brightest part of .his destiny was woven: 

‘What streams, what floods soe'erathwart him fall, 

Who crossed the Rubicon , would crow them all.’ 


Whatever obstacles might interpose in his progress afterward, he 
who had fitted himself for college by toiling at his father’s hand- 
loom,in a mean crazy old cottage situated on Carmel Hill, the highest 
of the range of highlands, about three miles west of the village of 
Bethlehem, would fit himself for any thing.’ The eminent talents, the 
untiring industry, the exalted virtues, both in public and private life, 
and the fervent piety of this truly 1 great and good man’ have won 
for him a name as imperishable as his own deeds, and a garland of 
glory which shall grow brighter and brighter as the world grows 
older. 

Our country mourns the departure of one of its worthies ? Con¬ 
necticut laments the loss of one of her brightest ornaments, and her 
tribunals a distinguished judge ; the Yale Law School its chief pil¬ 
lar and head ; the community a liberal supporter of every enterprise 
for the public good ; the friends of the institution with which he 
was connected grieve over the absence of a most valuable member, 
a votary of science and letters ; the Church of Christ weeps over 
the extinction of a burning and shining light, that spread its genial 
rays far and wide ; bereaved relatives bewail the death of a tender 
husband and an affectionate father j afflicted friends bemoan the 
death of one who knew not what it was to be wanting to a friend; 
in short, all are deeply afflicted with a sense of bereavement by the 
removal of so much excellence from earth : 

'Thousands bewail a hero, and a nation mourneth for its kine, 

But the whole universe bemoaneth the loss of a man of prayer.’ 

Yet we mourn not for him, but for our country and for ourselves. 
He is gone ; but our loss is his infinite gain. 

Noe-Haven, ( Conn..) 


FA! ; HLEb8 WIVES; AN EXTRACT, 


rnCAI ' RHTlIlf? ON TH' F-HD,' 


If faithless in wedlock, in gallantry gross, 
Without honor to guard, or reserve to restrain, 
What have they a husband can mourn as a loss? 
What have they a lover can prize as a gain? 

4 
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WINTER. 

Gonk are the long bright summer days, and gone 
Are flowers and fruit, the green leaves and the birds; 
All have departed ! Winter reigns supreme, 
Chilling all nature by his icy touch. 

And freezing up the very soul of life 
With his fierce breath. 

It seems but as a day 

Since Spring was here, with sunshine and with cloud, 
Tearful but smiling: Spring ! beneath whose step 
The violet and spring-beauty wake to life : 

Prophetic Spring! telling of future days, 

When harvests shall reward man’s hopeful toil, 

And Joy shall reap the field which Faith has sown. 
Then came the glowing Summer, whose warm breath 
Aroused to life and beauty earth and air, 

Opened the swelling buds, and called to light 
The dancing foliage and the blushing flowers. 

Then Autumn came, laden with choicest fruits. 
Yielding to industry a rich reward, 

And giving to pale Want a full supply. 

At her approach the glaring sun restrains 
His fiery glances ; and the graceful clouds 
Fold up their silvery wings, or slowly sail 
With quiet motion through the hazy sky: 

The winds are hushed to rest, or only sigh, 

With fitful breath, their soft and soul-like sounds; 

The landscape sleeps, bathed in a mellow light; 

And the green vesture of the solemn woods 
Now gains new tints, now glows with gorgeous dyes. 
As though the colors of heaven’s arching bow. 
Leaving the clouds, had come to deck the trees 
As for a festival. Alas! This glow 
Is but the hectic flush foretelling death: 

For soon this scene must change ; even now, behold 
The Ice-King cometh ! From the frozen North, 
Leaving his icy throne, he marcheth forth 
To make his annual and dreaded tour 
Through his domains. The howling winds proclaim 
His swift advance. All nature owns his sway: 

The threatening clouds no longer melt to tears, 

But, gathering around his mighty form, 

Scatter tho dnfting snow and rattling hail: 

The ancient forests reverently stand 
Uncovered in his presence: the moist earth 
Hardens beneath his footsteps ; and the streams, 
Obedient to his voice, stop in their course, 

And build the crystal bridge from shore to shore. 

Heaven be praised ! this will not last forever: 

For other days will come ; Spring shall return 
With its reviving showers and genial warmth: 

Earth ‘ is not dead but sleepeth.’ In due time 
She shall awake, and break these icy chains. 

And cast aside this snowy winding-sheet, 

And look once more up to the smiling sky, 

And bloom again in primal beauty. 
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LETTER NINTH. 

ISOM ABD’ ALLAH OHAH, TO BBTD AHHHAD BL HAJI. OBXBB 6BORBTART OB THB OXADBB AT CAIRO. 


Marriages are contracted in this country while the parties are 
very young. At the age of sixteen or seventeen a maiden may re¬ 
ceive a lover and be married. This period of life corresponds with 
the age when females may marry at Cairo, which is at twelve or 
thirteen; for the difference of climate renders our youth more pre¬ 
cocious. The manner however by which marriages are brought 
about is much less simple than with us, or with the French, both of 
which countries might serve as models to this people, notwithstand- 
ing they imagine they have improved the system of the old world, 
and found a better and shoiter method of making two persons 
happy. 

I cannot, as you know, speak from personal knowledge, but I h$ve 
learned from my good uncle Aboo Zeyd, that with us the usual me¬ 
thod is for the mother of the youth who desires to obtain a wife to 
address herself to some one who has access to a Hhareem , such as 
a Leila ’ leh , or female broker, who is admitted to sell female orna¬ 
ments ; or he may himself employ a KaVbeh , or female match-maker, 
whose regular business is to assist men in such cases. She may be 
accompanied by the mother or some other near female relation, who 
after visiting several Hhareems, make their report, wherein the 
charms or riches of the girl are set forth. When a young female is 
found having the necessary personal qualifications, the proposal is 
formally made and the matter discussed. During the settlement of 
these preliminaries the couple most interested have no chance of 
seeing or speaking to each other, and the bridegroom’s first acquaint¬ 
ance with his bride is when she is in his absolute possession. Now 
I think this method has many advantages to recommend it. Each 
party is spared the pain of being obliged to bear many personal 
caprices of the other; they avoid the trouble of using artificial 
means of winning each other’s affections, and escape from a thou¬ 
sand perplexities that often strew thorns in the path of love. The 
prl, now become a woman, goes from a place where she held an 
inferior station to become mistress of a Hhareem. Her condition 
is at once improved, and she exhibits a new-born affection by deli¬ 
cate attention to her husband’s comforts. She is mindful that he be 
well supplied with coffee, his pipe filled when he requires it, and 
when he is fatigued, with her own fair hands rubs the soles of his 
feet with the Hhagar-el-hkammam, (foot-rasps.) 
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in the face, the lady casta her eyes down, while the gentleman puts 
his right hand to the left side of his waistcoat and shows his teeth. 
The motion is very pretty when gracefully done, and seldom fails of 
bringing a little color into the lady’s face. After this, if perchance 
(their meetings are purely accidental,) they meet in the street, the 
gentleman walks by the young lady’s side, being scrupulous not to 
touch even the hem of her garment, much less her person, and gene¬ 
rally talks about the weather. These steps being taken, which are 
merely preliminaries to a crisis, the parties are heard to sigh when¬ 
ever the name of either is pronounced; then the complaint has 
reached its height, and the friends consider it necessary to appear 
and take charge of the two sufferers. 

The lovers, however, for fear of any improper interference, make 
matters secure by engaging themselves very soon after the sighing 
symptoms show themselves ; so that when the friends come forth to 
aid by their counsel, they find the parties have got the start and have 
lightened the burden that pressed upon their hearts by joining hands 
and vowing to live and die together, let the parents, guardians or 
friends do w hat they will to prevent. After this, to display a reve¬ 
rential respect for their parents, their consent is asked to the union. 
This consent is seldom or never refused when they learn what has 
passed, and the marriage takes place as soon as the young man is 
in a condition to provide for a family; not unfrequently a little 
sooner. This is the common method in America of uniting young 
people, or rather of permitting them to act as their inclinations dic¬ 
tate ; yet this very regularity creates displeasure with those of a 
lively disposition, and they sometimes complain that it is monotonous. 
Indeed this was my own impression, when a friend described to me 
the 4 smiting,’ the 4 flirtation,’ and the 4 falling in love’ operations, and 
I candidly confess I should not like to be a victim to all these cere¬ 
monies. In certain cases they resort to an expedient to avoid all this 
inconvenience, and it is h singular one. It is to get up a quarrel 
between the lovers, which is brought about by the interposition of 
kind friends. 

When the young people have made progress in the preliminary 
measures, aud the crisis seems still not near at hand, the nearest 
friends, with the most benevolent intentious, immediately begin to 
talk about the parties and make sinister remarks, which are thrown 
out in a manner so secret and confidential that they are sure to reach 
the ears of the couple in question in a short space of time. The 
effect is soon made visible by little fits of coolness; by giving to 
each other brief answers to questions, to w T hich are added a few 
slight indications of jealousy if either of the party should pay 
marked attention to any other person. As the two become ani¬ 
mated, the friends keep up the excitement by observations of a more 
pointed character, till at last the pair who once believed they lived 
only for each other are now upon the eve of an open rupture. The 
moment matters are brought to this juncture the wedding clothes are 
bespoken, for it is well understood by the knowing ones that a trifling 
explanation will remove all ill-feeling, and that they will be wanted 
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forthwith. It is a settled notion in this country that people in love 
are more fond of each other after they have tried their affection by 
the stimulating effect of a dainty little quarrel, skilfully managed by 
bosom friends. 

In this way people become man and wife, and I must say, not¬ 
withstanding the singularity of the method by which the end is 
accomplished, the result is generally happy. The women are 
affectionate and amiable. They make good wives, and are devoted 
mothers, while the men are domestic in their habits and indulgent. 

It does not become a wanderer, like myself, in seach after truth, to 
condemn the usages of a country where he may chance to sojourn, 
but rather is it a duty to observe all things with candor, and make 
just allowance for the influence of local causes and the force of 
long-established habits. 

Net P- York, third day of th* maom Ramadan, > 

Ytar of Uu Hegira, 0. > 

letter CcntJ). 

PROM THU SAME TO TEE SAME 

Secluded though you are from the world, my dear Ahhmad, as 
well by studious habits as by the duties of your profession, it appears 
that the light of science has penetrated into your retreat, and that 
your mind is awakened from its repose to meditate on the discove¬ 
ries which have been recently made by European astronomers. 
Your demand upon me for information shall be met with all the 
promptitude our mutual friendship inspires ; yet I cannot avoid la¬ 
menting for your sake, that the task has not fallen upon one who 
to ardent zeal in the cause of science could add a more intimate 
acquaintance with its mysteries. 

Astronomy is but partially taught among the Americans, and they 
are beholden to Europeans, not only for a knowledge of new dis¬ 
coveries, but for astronomical works wherein these discoveries are 
described ; and what is equally serviceable, wherein speculation is 
set at work and deductions drawn which go far to enlarge our views 
of the Creator and the works of his hand. The communication 
between the two continents is now so very easy and regular that a 
few weeks only elapse before the public is in possession of all that 
is known abroad, and no time is ever lost in disseminating this know¬ 
ledge throughout the whole extent of the land. What I am therefore 
about to convey to you is of course solely the result of reading, ac¬ 
cording to my opportunities; merely the transmission to you of the 
thoughts of others, even at times their own words ; for of myself 
I know no form of language sufficiently elevated by which I can 
bring before you the thoughts that almost oppress my mind while 
contemplating these wonderful discoveries. There are timid per¬ 
sons who would discourage these speculations as unbecoming such 
feeble creatures as we are. So far from feeling littleness while I 
dwell on this exalted theme, I feel myself raised to a proud eminence 
at reflecting that I too make a part of this stupendous whole; and 
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nothing has a more powerful effect to raise my thoughts above sub¬ 
lunary things than the belief that I am found worthy of the place I 
fill, with permission humbly to hope that I may become qualified to 
move hereafter in a higher sphere. 

By improvements in the construction of telescopes, the penetra¬ 
ting power is increased to twenty-eight and a half, which means that 
by the instrument one may descry a star twenty-eight and a half 
times farther off than it can be seen by the naked eye. This has 
enabled astronomers to discover a matter or rather modification of 
matter wholly distinct from stars; a thin filmy substance diffused 
through the stellar intervals, and spreading over regions so immense 
that its magnitude, or the space it fills, is absolutely inconceivable. 
This filmy substance is called nebulae. These masses in an amor¬ 
phous state give strong indications of condensation and of taking 
upon themselves form, and that form nearly round. A tendency is 
perceived in these masses to detach themselves and reunite in central 
bodies with increased light toward the centre, and these bodies give 
early indications of moving in elliptical paths ; at last they do move 
in elliptical orbits. This change cannot be marked in the progress 
of any one particular object, but by the disposition of isolated masses 
to proceed onward to a certain known structure. This structure is 
round, and the discovery of the ultimate condition is made by view¬ 
ing detached parts which go to form a circle. The lines of a curve 
may be presented to us in separate parts ; by a union of these parts 
a circle is complete. In like manner a portion of nebulae may form 
itself into a line having a certain curve, another portion may form 
itself into a curve of the same dimensions, so as to be adapted to the 
continuation of a circle, and so of other portions, all isolated till the 
whole is finished. In this way astronomers-are founded in asserting 
that the whole of a circle is in the progress of formation, when they 
see the separate parts which are to be adapted to each other to make 
the whole. 

These detached parts, seemingly of no use, are not made in vain. 
Every thing is made for an end. No part of creation exists merely 
as a means ; every thing is an end to itself; and even in shapeless 
masses there is a systematic relationship which will draw together 
each particle of matter and adjust it to its neighbor. This amorphous 
substance may bear within it, laid up in its dark bosom, the germs, 
the producing power of life, which will bud forth in coming ages. 
And we must not be incredulous, by reason of our inability to wit¬ 
ness the progress of nebulae through tall its changes, till stars are 
formed ; for the life of man, ay, even countless ages, are not sufficient 
to make us see the regular progress and ultimate result. There is a 
creature called the erphemeron which lives and dies in one short hour; 
yet this creature is in the presence of all the phenomena of vegeta¬ 
ble growth; it njay see trees and flowers, but how could it or its 
generation actually observe their progress of development 1 In re¬ 
lation to the nebulae, man is only an ephemeron. How many of the 
beings which are born, breathe and die, can learn the progress of the 
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majestic pine? Can man expect to learn of the changes of the 
nebulae ? 

You and I may well be startled, and be slow in believing these 
wonderful truths; yet supposing the phenomena mentioned did un¬ 
fold the long growth of worlds, where is the difference between that 
growth and the progress of the humblest leaf, from its seed to its 
organization. The thought that one single law of attraction opera¬ 
ting upon diffused matter may have produced all those stars which 
gild the heavens, great as it is, is not different from the growth of an 
evanescent plant. The growth of a world does not show a more 
astonishing process or a mightier power than in the formation of a 
plant. We are not rendered credulous by the nature , but over¬ 
whelmed by the magnitude of the work. 

From the preceding remarks it will appear that our sun has had 
its origin in a vague nebulous mass ; and from the discoveries of 
modern times, it is shown that it has not yet quite escaped its original 
nebulous character , but is still rather in the condition of a nebulous 
body, notwithstanding its great effulgence. The very act of the con¬ 
densation of the gaseous matter before noticed, as it flows toward 
a central district, necessitates the commencement of a process which 
is rotatory, like the dimple or whirlpool caused by the meeting of two 
streams. An excess of the centrifugal force over that of the power 
of central attraction has an effect to create an outer ring, and to 
throw off particles. A grindstone may be made to revolve with a 
rapidity sufficient to cause splinters to fly from its rim and even the 
whole rim to break in pieces. Now if the rim instead of being 
formed of brittle stone, had consisted of an elastic belt, say of caout¬ 
chouc, what would result in such a case ? Clearly a separation of 
the ring from the mass of the rotating body ; it would expand some¬ 
what, just as the orbit of a planet in a similar position ; and if other 
circumstances permitted, it would revolve round the stone as a sepa¬ 
rate ring at a distance where the balance or equilibrium of the 
forces would be restored. As the ring continues in motion its velo¬ 
city increases whenever any of its parts become detached, which 
they do, and ultimately form distinct planets, like those which revolve 
round the sun of our firmament. 

Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, are 
now single globes, broken off from revolving rings. And our sun 
too is formed from the dim nebula© we have spoken of; order grows 
within him by the effect of law, and he illumines and sustains the 
worlds which gradually spring into being. Some have uneasy feel¬ 
ings at the idea of a process by which progress is substituted for 
creation , law for providence ; let them know their fears are ground¬ 
less. Law is of itself not a substantive or independent power; is 
never separated from connection with an arranger , a first cause, an 
unorigin a ed, unupheld order. 

You will have perceived that the nebulae hypothesis is the true 
key to the mystery of the origin and destiny of things. In the 
heavens, as every where else, all things are in a state of change and 
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progress , and if they dissolve, it is only that they may be renewed 
under new forms. 

I have thus, my dear Ahhmad, given as concisely as possible an 
outline of the marvellous discoveries that have recently been made 
by the labor of astronomers. I am sure you will agree with me 
that no one can hear of them without having his thoughts enlarged 
and elevated by the grandeur of the subject. There may be some 
plausibility in imagining that the substances which compose the 
earth are made and fashioned by the sole agency of chemical com* 
bination, for we see the operations of Nature going on before us; 
but it requires an effort of the mind to conceive a system of things 
beyond our vision; that we can have knowledge of, only by means 
of one of the senses; a mass of matter whose immeasurable dis¬ 
tance forbids an approach, and even if we were within reach of, would 
elude our grasp ; all slowly and by an invisible power moulding it¬ 
self into forms and bearing on it the germs of life. Yet here the 
understanding is brought to yield its correction by the force of evi¬ 
dence. Neither mineralogy, chemistry, nor geology, wonderful as 
they are, nor all the operations of physical science put together, 
have the effect to produce ideas so exalted of Omnipotence as these 
discoveries of astronomy. Nothing in earthly wisdom can tend 
more to raise our thoughts to a Great First Cause , a mighty Arranger , 
a wonderful Power , the Author of law and order , the Originator , Up¬ 
holder and Mover. 

While I write these lines, intelligence comes to me of other and 
more wonderful discoveries being made by a newly-invented teles¬ 
cope of most extraordinary magnifying power. It goes farther than 
any other yet made in sounding the depths of ether and the exten¬ 
sive fields of sidereal matter out of which worlds and systems of 
worlds are forming and to be formed. The discoveries made by 
this telescope do not destroy the hypothesis of the gradual conden¬ 
sation of nebulous matter into suns and planets, but leaves farther 
research to reduce to a greater degree of certainty the mode by 
which this is accomplished. Much of the nebulous matter formerly 
discovered, and which was supposed to be the substance from which 
worlds were formed by rotary motion, are by this improved telescope 
proved to be distinct stars. Yet while, by the power of this instru* 
ment, that which was called nebulous matter is found to be com¬ 
posed of distinct parts or stars, by the same power new nebulae are 
discovered, which are subjected to the same process in the formation 
of new systems of suns and planets with their satellites ; universes 
in the progress of arrangement! And so far from invalidating en¬ 
tirely the rotary system of matter, as some persons suppose, this in¬ 
strument aids in strengthening the belief that in strictness there is 
no one fixed star in the heavens : all the starry systems are in mo¬ 
tion. 

In the solar system are seen fragments of planets, asteroids as 
they are called, occupying the place of a larger body; and in the 
direction of their annual and diurnal motions is recognised the 
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result of a grand creative movement by which the sun with its revolv¬ 
ing atmosphere has cast off, as it were by successive throes, the va¬ 
rious bodies of the system subsequently contracted into planets and 
a sun. 

These new discoveries give increased force to the desire to find the 
central point of attraction ; some single body of great magnitude, or 
the clustering of a great number of stars uniting into one condensed 
group, which has the power of moving with regularity the various bo¬ 
dies that fill the universe. This wished-for result has not yet been pro¬ 
duced by this instrument, the most powerful that has as yet been 
contrived ; still it leads farther than man has hitherto advanced ; and 
while its discoveries fill the mind with new wonder, will without 
doubt stimulate human ingenuity to make farther exertions to arrive 
at the desired knowledge. 

It is impossible to read these accounts of the formation of suns 
and planets from a seemingly inert mass, without acknowledging a 
superintending Spirit, a benevolent and wise Deity. No one can 
think of this constantly operating power, without seeing that his own 
existence and destiny are upheld and guided by laws which conduce 
to happiness. Here presents itself the true object of adoration and 
worship. The Being whom we see has made and is still making all 
things, who upholds us in the place he has assigned to us on earth, 
who shows us the means to endow our minds with useful knowledge, 
and who gives us laws to direct us in the way to happiness, is the 
Creator and Disposer, who should receive our humble reverence 
and the outpouring of our hearts. 

There was a time when it was believed the world started into 
existence by the sole fiat of the Almighty, out of nothing, and it was 
considered impious to cast a doubt on the fact. We now see good 
men not only discard this belief, but prove that the world was formed 
from preexisting matter, and has reached its present condition by an 
extremely slow but regular process ; that in its progress toward its 
present state it has undergone many changes, and the parts of which 
it is composed have more than once been entirely deranged, modi¬ 
fied and afterward reestablished into order. All this has happened, 
men’s opinions have changed, yet they are not less pious than they 
were before. 

May not the day arrive, O Ahhmad ! when we may permit our¬ 
selves to consider the method of our own creation ; when, without the 
fear of being thought presumptuous, we may attempt to discover how 
human beings are made and how the vital principle is put into them 1 
It is no more irreverent to scan the ways of the Deity on one subject 
than on another. We ransack the bowels of the earth in search of 
Nature’s mysteries, and we range infinite space to seek the Creator 
there. We know the substances that compose our bodies; are ac¬ 
quainted with the workings of the organs and faculties within us; 
but the life-giving power, the vital principle which sets all in motion, 
is yet beyond our ken. Shall we ever find it \ 

If ir»- York, fifth day of the Moon Ramadan, f 
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FROM IBS’ AtUn OMAR, TO *8X0 ABDUIC XL BAJX, OBXXF BKORITART OF THE CXADXX AT CAIRO. 

In the course of our correspondence, dear Abhmad, I have taken 
occasion to remark to you that the inhabitants of this city, indeed I 
may say of the whole country, are naturally of a serious turn of 
mind; in fact I am not sure that I have not represented them as 
being rather dull. This is not strictly true, for on subjects relating 
to their private concerns they are remarkably quick-witted, and per¬ 
ceive whatever is for their advantage in the twinkling of an eye. 
You must therefore understand me to mean that they are calm in 
demeanor and deliberate in their conclusions. If they have ships 
to fit out, or merchandise to dispose of, they arrange their bargains 
with the greatest skill; estimate the profits or chance of loss in the 
most exact manner; pull their turbans over their eyes and scratch 
their heads with all the earnestness men usually show when they 
are absorbed in thought; their conversation too has little or no gayety 
in it; within doors or without, they are a sedate people, whom you 
would at once say it was very difficult to excite. With all these ex¬ 
ternal signs of sobriety, you will be perfectly astonished to learn they 
are the most hot-headed, fiery race of beings you ever read of. 
Certain things set them in a blaze, and then they want to fight all 
mankind. Often too they are most violent upon subjects that no 
way concern them, and seem most bent on interfering where their 
meddling will do most harm. 

It happened a few years since that the inhabitants of a neighbor¬ 
ing territory were discontented with their rulers and broke out into 
open rebellion. The dispute was purely local. The people of this 
country bad no precise knowledge of the cause, and were not called 
upon by either party to take sides in the contest; yet no sooner did 
it come to their ears that civil discord had commenced, than they 
held meetings, made violent speeches against the rulers, and passed 
votes that the inhabitants were right and their governors wrong. 
And to show their sympathy with a people who did not ask their 
assistance, flocked in crowds with arms in their hands to fight 
against those who had never done them the slightest barm. What 
is still quite wonderful, a large number of these foreign subjects, for 
whose benefit the Americans were about to risk their lives, were of 
a different religion, language and manners, and hated the Ameri¬ 
cans with a cordial hatred. 

The rebellion was quelled after several battles, in which many of 
the sympathisers were killed and many were taken prisoners; the 
survivors came back, resumed their usual quiet occupations, 
waiting the return of another belligerent fit. The Holy Prophet 
strengthen us! if this people have much gravity of character, they 
have an odd way of showing it. Several adventurers of the United 
States, whose health required change of air, or for some other mo¬ 
tive, wandered once into a foreign state on the southern border, and 
there made settlements. Their number greatly increased, as the 
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climate was healthy and the soil fertile; so much so, that they be¬ 
came powerful; while at the same time the sovereign of their new 
abode being quite weak, they considered it very proper to take 
possession of a large quantity of his land, calling it their own by 
what they termed 4 the right of occupancy;* which means that it 
was theirs because they happened to live upon it. The foreign 
sovereign made a few slight attempts to recover his possessions, but 
without success; when the Americans lost no time in declaring 
themselves independent, began forthwith to exercise the usual 
rights of sovereignty, such as seizing upon every thing that lay in 
their way, beside claiming a great deal that lay out of their way, 
and did what rulers are fond of doing, borrowed large sums of 
money, leaving the lenders to be paid by Posterity; a personage 
who seldom or never remembers the promises of his predecessors. 
They continued in this condition several years, their numbers in¬ 
creasing by the accession of new adventurers, in the same state of 
health, who wanted land on the same terms, and who. having gone 
from the old country in debt, were very willing to run in debt again 
in the new. This state of things was however too prosperous to 
last; the original inhabitants had been robbed of their land so ef¬ 
fectually that nothing was left to rob, and no persons could be found 
willing to lend more money to those who referred them for pay¬ 
ment to one unknown to the oldest inhabitant. In short, the adven¬ 
turers found they could no longer continue as an independent state. 
All this time the people of the United States were looking with a 
wishful eye upon this vast territory. They did not pretend to have 
any right to it, yet as they already owned much more land than 
they knew what to do with, it was thought wise to take still more, 
for the laudable purpose of ‘ developing moral energy / * carrying 
out great principles ,’ and such like reasons as should convince others 
that they were not rapacious. 

The first step toward producing the desired end was made by 
putting themselves into a violent passion, and showing a readiness 
to quarrel. The original owner of the territory in question could 
only bluster, so he was bullied. Other powers across the Atlantic 
were threatened with war if they presumed to interfere, although 
by the way they had an equal right so to do, and the whole of the 
American nation was thrown into a most blood-thirsty attitude, 
waiting for some power against which they might direct their at¬ 
tacks. Unfortunately for their valor, no such power appeared ; 
none wanted the territory in question, to be burdened with its debts 
and the motley train which constituted the inhabitants ; and the 
whole affair now rests in suspense, waiting the action of the gov¬ 
ernment of this country to decide what they shall do with the terri¬ 
tory after it comes into their possession. You will say there was no 
necessity of flying into a passion about this, but I must answer that 
the people of America believe it to be the best way of beginning 
their negotiations. 

I must mention another occurrence, which shows the predomi¬ 
nate spirit of this nation, and which arose in the conduct of a ne- 
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gotiation about certain boundaries between it and a friendly power. 
The two governments understood the subject perfectly well, and 
proceeded in a cool manner to discuss their respective claims, with 
an avowed determination to bring the matter to an amicable conclu¬ 
sion as soon as possible. As soon as the negotiation commenced, 
indeed some time before, this people gave evident signs of impa¬ 
tience ; and without stopping to enter into the full merit of the ques¬ 
tion, or giving time to the two negotiators to explain themselves, 
called out loudly for war, although at the time the government had 
not an army large enough to man all the forts, or a dollar in the 
treasury. Such was their desire for fight, that they were willing to 
begin a friendly discussion by giving battle; expecting that after¬ 
ward they should feel in a peaceful humor, and be able to resume 
the negotiation with more calmness. During the continuance of 
this threatening aspect, the other party gave no just ground of 
offence. 

The controversy was at last terminated in as quiet a way as the 
negotiation was commenced, and this belligerent spirit evaporated 
in a way so singular that 1 must enter into its description ; this I am 
able to do by knowledge obtained from a friend who was permitted 
to witness the proceedings. They took the foreign negotiator, who 
by the way was a great lord in his own country, and put him into a 
room in a large house in the middle of the city; then they allowed 
the inhabitants to enter this room one by one, and each person as 
he passed the ambassador gave him a hearty shake. When they 
thought the good man was sufficiently shaken, the next operation 
was to carry him to another house, where he was fed with all the 
delicacies the land could produce. At intervals one of the company 
would rise and praise him for his skill in conducting his part of the 
negotiation, and by way of giving him a signal mark of their respect, 
they cast a marked indignity on the name of their own chief ruler. 
Allah akbar! (God is most great!) this is a wonderful people! 
Peaceably-disposed persons imagined, after this excitement, the 
nation would be glad to rest; and so it would, if another subject 
had not lately arisen, which though of moderate import, may be 
made a bone of contention. 

At an immense distance toward the west, beyond what till now 
w r as regarded as the true limits of the United States, lies a territory 
hundreds of thousands of square miles in extent, inhabited entirely 
by savages and wild animals. The Americans claim all this region, 
chiefly on the ground that it makes part of the continent, and partly 
because they have a great desire to possess it. The English also 
lay claim to a certain portion, based upon a treaty they made with 
Spain before the United States had any pretension to the territory 
in question. They do not insist upon the right of sovereignty, but 
for the purposes of trade desire to exercise a right of joint occu¬ 
pancy, which they believe they are justified in asking by a variety 
of reasons which they set forth. The Americans have never an 
idea of taking less than the whole of any thing; of course they de¬ 
cline admitting the English on any terms, while at the same time 
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they claim still more land which joins, and which they did not think 
of before the discussiou arose. 

Now the whole matter can be settled without a quarrel, and nego¬ 
tiations are going on between persons well qualified for the purpose ; 
so that if they are left in quietness the affair can be arranged to 
mutual satisfaction, and each party have millions of acres of land 
beyond what they will ever know what to do with. For fear how¬ 
ever that the negotiators will not be active, and for the laudable 
purpose of stimulating them, the usual cry of‘War!* is raised, 
and the rulers are called upon to assume a very warlike attitude, 
although it is well known they have not means to carry on war six 
months. 

By these and other methods the people of these United States 
contrive to keep themselves under great agitation, notwithstanding 
that in the daily routine of common life they exhibit a deal of gra¬ 
vity. When extraordinary occasions arise, they think it becoming 
to lay aside their habitual way of acting, get up a high steam of 
fury first, and decide afterward. They imagine that a gust of pas¬ 
sion clears the intellect, and that the greater the rage the cooler the 
reason. 

1 know not how to account for these sudden outbreaks of passion, 
which are perceptible in persons who are habitually calm, without 
supposing that even with an amiable character one may possess ill 
feelings, which are held in reserve for special purposes. My reflec¬ 
tion on this point receives a happy illustration from a tale of the 
Arabian poet Antar, which I cannot deny myself the pleasure 
of transcribing. 

When God finished creating the earth, which Satan regarded in 
the hope of possessing it for himself, he determined to give crea¬ 
tion a master. He therefore formed man in his own image, trans¬ 
mitted to him the breath of life by touching his forehead with his 
finger, showed him the garden of Eden, which he was to inhabit, 
named the animals which were to be subject to him, made known 
the fruits he was to nourish himself with, and then passed away to 
sow those thousands of worlds which fill infinite space. God had 
hardly departed when Satan entered, to have a nearer view of man, 
who, fatigued with his creation, had fallen into a profound sleep. 
He examined man in all his details with malignant attention, which 
was augmented by beholding the perfection of his form and the 
matchless harmony of all the parts ; still he could do him no physi¬ 
cal harm, for the Spirit of God watched over him. He was about 
to go away in despair, seeing he was not able to possess the body 
and destroy the soul, when he bethought him to touch man lightly 
with the end of his finger. Having felt some time, he came to the 
breast, which on touching gave forth a hollow sound. * Ah !* said 
he with exultation, ‘ here is an empty space. I will fill it with 
passions.’ 

Jfeto-York , eighteenth day of the Moon Ramadan, ? 
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stanzas: never fear. 


HT WHtUV PUT PAJ MAH. 


In the journey of life never falter nor fear, 

Though danger may threaten an ambush of woes; 
If plainly the pathway of duty appear, 

Right on! though it lead through a forest of foes. 


ii. 

The clouds that loom up in the distance so cold, 

Are blessings there falling in silvery showers; 

And the vales far away, now so drear to behold, 

Will change as you near them to vistas of flowers. 


in. 

Yet should welkin and landscape but deepen the gloom 
They wore at the first, as the distant you win ; 

W r hy then let gay Hope, like the tire-fly, illume 
The gloom of the outward with beams from within. 


And ponder not solely of Self as you go, 

For thousands, your brothers, move on by your side; 
Have a smile for their gladness, a tear for their wo, 

A shame in their weakness, a pride in their pride. 


Lend a hand to the feeble that totters to fall, 

Speak cheer to the weary, o’erburthened with care, 

From youth’s eager lip snatch the chalice of gall, 

From beauty’s charmed footfall the myrtle-wreathed snare. 


VI. 

Let us strive, though of dust unto dust to return, 

As the flower to the sod whence it sprang to the day, 
That all yet to traverse life’s desert may learn 
Our course by the roses we left on the way. 


▼IX. 

Though rugged the pathway and darkened the goal, 
With Hope for the future and Conscience the past, 
Never fear, never doubt in the depths of the soul, 
That spite of fate all will be well at the last! 

Dtunber , 1646 . 
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THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1 68 8. 


8T A STTJUKST OF HiSTOKY. 


There can be no more worthy undertaking than the defence of 
good men who have passed from the earth and can no longer defend 
themselves. There is a liability that as freedom of opinion becomes 
prevalent, it should be perverted to captious censures of compara¬ 
tively trivial faults in noble characters. We have lately heard some 
of the noblest leaders in our own Revolution publicly assailed ; and 
if these things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
.dry? If while their forms are hardly mingled with their mother 
earth ; while we can almost see their venerable countenances among 
us, the voice of disparagement begins to be heard, what must we 
expect when the fresh remembrance of their noble deeds shall have 
somewhat faded from the minds of men ? It is becoming the duty 
of every man who loves his country and the memory of her departed 
worthies, to maintain inviolate the fame of the latter in which is so 
deeply concerned the honor of the former. With the hope of cast¬ 
ing some reflex influence in favor of the founders of our own liber¬ 
ties, we have attempted the defence of a Revolution based upon the 
same great principles with that which delivered our country from an 
ignominious oppression. We are not unaware that far abler pens 
have been employed upon this topic ; but our feeble effort may pos¬ 
sibly act the part of the ancient -pedagogue in conducting the reader 
to an investigation of higher authorities. Our aim will have been 
attained if we shall succeed in exciting a new interest in one of the 
most important eras of English history. 

The prime end of government is defined by the best living essayist 
to be the protection of the persons and property of men. If this be 
so; if kings do not rule by divine right; if the final cause of all 
government be not the greatest happiness of those in authority, then 
is there a certain degree of peril to the public rights and liberties, 
which will justify a revolution. 

This principle will hold good with respect to every possible obli¬ 
gation of obedience, social as well as civil. It is the duty of a child 
in general to obey his parents. But circumstances may justify him 
in opposing, nay even taking the life of that parent. It is the duty 
of a sailor or soldier to obey his captain. But cruelty may, and 
often does justify resistance. In ecclesiastical affairs, it is probably 
the duty of suffragans and laymen to obey their primate. Yet some 
very good churchmen have lately proceeded to the frightful ex¬ 
tremity of deposition. Indeed, not the most bigoted stickler for the 
jure divinum prerogative and passive obedience, can fail to perceive 
that by certain excesses of tyranny society is virtually resolved into 
its original elements, and may proceed, on the strength of first prin¬ 
ciples, to the modification or erection of a government. 
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The question before us then must depend mainly on this inquiry: 
Had James so far perilled the liberties of England, as to justify the 
invitation extendea to William and Mary ! 

It should be remembered at the outset, that the English people 
bad been so shamed and chagrined by the follies and vices of the 
court of the Second Charles, that in their exultation at delivery from 
that contemptible libertine, they were ready to endure much from 
James. * It is probable,* says Hume, concerning James, * that had 
he used his dispensing power without declaring it, no inquiries would 
have been made, and time would have reconciled the nation to this 
dangerous exercise of his prerogative.* Again, he says, * The nation 
seemed disposed of themselves to resign their liberties, had he not 
at the same time made an attempt upon their religion ; and he 
might even have succeeded in surmounting at once both their liber¬ 
ties and their religion, had he proceeded with common prudence and 
discretion.* It was a nation so drunk with loyalty, and debased into 
such slavish sentiments of passive obedience, that the tyranny of 
James in four short years succeeded in rousing to madness. 

The simple fact of his known religious faith, when we consider 
the amazingly proselyting spirit of that faith, might well have been 
considered strong prima-facie evidence of his designs. ‘Among all 
the paradoxes in politics which have been advanced by some among 
us,* says one of Addison’s Freeholders, thirty years later, ‘ there is 
none so absurd and shocking to the most ordinary understanding, as 
that it is possible for Great-Britain to be quietly governed by a 
Popish sovereign/ Again, among the ridiculous credenda which he 
has put into the mouths of the Tories, is this : * That we may safely 
rely upon the promises of one whose religion allows him to make 
them, and at the same time allows him to break them/ The second 
of the two resolutions transmitted by the Commons to the Lords, 
just after the departure of James to France, expresses their anxiety 
for the Protestant faith, which every Englishman considered part 
and parcel of his liberties. The Commons resolve ‘ that experience 
had shown it to be inconsistent with the safety and welfare of the Pro¬ 
testant religion to be governed by a Popish prince/ Experience 
was their only guide. ‘But,* says De Lingard, (whose bigotted Catho¬ 
licism enhances the value of his unwilling testimony,) ‘his (James’l 
was a mind on which the lessons of experience were thrown away/ 

The undissembled and violent efforts of James for the establish¬ 
ment of Papacy were so numerous that we are at a loss where to 
begin the list. It shall however be arranged nearly chronologically. 
There is no necessity here for Cicero’s admonition, ‘ Momento quo- 
dam dispensare.* Every outrage would claim the precedence in 
such an arrangement. First however His Majesty contrived to reap 
a share of infamy from purely secular matters. 

The first object of the king on his accession was money. He 
thought fit to leave the souls of his heretical subjects in quiet peril, 
without the pale of the church, until he had bestowed due care upon 
their worldly goods. The Parliament grant to Charles the Second, 
of half the excise and the entire customs, had expired at his death. 

VOL. xxix. 6 
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But James, though dissuaded by his most prudent advisers, chose to 
take the advice of that imbecile, cowardly savage, George Lord 
Jefferies, and ordered the levy of the usual duties, till the sitting of 
the next parliament. 4 That such a measure was illegal,* says Lin- 
gard, 4 did not admit of doubt.* 4 The grant was now expired,* 
says Hume, 4 nor had the successor any right to levy these branches 
of revenue.* Lingard’s Catholicism often biassed his judgment in 
favor of James. Hume’s tory prejudices were such as could lead 
him to find an apology for Charles* part in the infamous execution 
of Sidney. Such testimony from such witnesses, Whately tells us, 
is the strongest that can be offered. We pass by the open and inso¬ 
lent procession of James to the Mass. This transaction, even had 
it not been a flagrant violation of the laws of England, might still, 
when his motives for temporizing were considered, have well raised 
suspicions of the obstinate determination of the king. But he did 
not long content himself with mere insults. 

As if to fill up the measure of these, however, before advancing 
farther, an ambassador was despatched to Tlome to make humble 
submission to the Pope, and implicitly to offer His Holiness the ser¬ 
vices of the English people. So fool-hardy did this appear, that 
Innocent, who had just shown his spirit and courage by an obstinate 
contest with the most powerful sovereign in Europe, shrank from 
encouraging James, and 4 prudently advised him,* says Hume, 4 not 
to be too precipitate in his measures, nor rashly attempt what re¬ 
peated experience might convince him was impracticable.* 

His Majesty now turned his attention, despite of admonition, to 
the favorite scheme of his whole life. The Test Act was in the way. 
But suddenly the torturing, burning spirit of Popery appeared in the 
strange garb of toleration. Jaraes thought it oppressive that any 
of his dear people should be excluded from office for so small a 
matter as their religious belief. He wished for universal liberty of 
conscience. He had no desire that the Catholic faith should be ex¬ 
alted above that of the National Church ; not the least, but only that 
they might be allowed toleration. 

And he proceeded to illustrate his principles, and to prove his 
sincerity, by introducing four Catholic lords into the privy-council; 
by taking the privy-seal from Halifax and giving it to one of those 
lords ; by giving to Bellasis Rochester’s place in the treasury; Ro¬ 
chester, against whom his Majesty declared he had no objection but 
his faith; by forcing Sunderland to choose between his religion and 
his office; by dismissing Clarendon, the best friend he ever had ; 
by sending a second solemn embassy to the Pope, and receiving His 
Holiness* nuncio at Windsor, although by act of Parliament all com¬ 
munication with the court of Rome was declared treason ; by the 
public consecration of four Catholic bishops; by committing the en¬ 
tire government of Ireland to the most bigoted Catholics ; 4 by trans¬ 
ferring,* to use Hume’s words, 4 every great office in England, civil 
and military, from the hands of the Protestants;* by reestablishing 
the High Commission Court, a monument of the shame of England, 
even when used in defence of the national faith; by prosecuting 
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before that court the Bishop of London for refusing to violate his 
ordination vows; by attempting to force the University of Cam¬ 
bridge to confer degrees on a Benedictine; by violently imposing a 
Catholic president upon Magdalen College at Oxford; and to cap 
the climax in this long array of proofs, by the prosecution of the 
seven bishops. 

The superlative insolence as well as the injustice of this last trans¬ 
action renders it worthy of a particular notice. 4 When the changes 
in the secret councils of the king,' says Sir James Mackintosh, in 
the introduction to his vivid account of this affair, * had rendered 
them most irreconcilable to the national sentiments, and the general 
discontent produced by progressive encroachment had quietly grown 
into disaffection, nothing was wanting to the most unfortunate result 
of such an alienation, but that an infatuated government should ex¬ 
hibit to the public thus disposed* one of those tragic spectacles of 
justice violated, of religion menaced, of innocence oppressed, of un¬ 
armed dignity outraged, with all the conspicuous solemnities of 
abused law, in the persons of men of exalted rank and venerated 
functions, who encounter wrongs and indignities with mild intre¬ 
pidity.' Sir James is not horror-struck without good cause. It 
was quite enough that a statute, which had been held inviolate till it 
seemed sacred in the eyes of Englishmen, should be wantonly set 
aside. It was quite enough, that, after a year's intermission, the 
obnoxious declaration should be obstinately republished. But, when 
not content with insult, the king proceeded to injury; when an im¬ 
perious order was issued for reading the humiliation of the National 
Church' from her oWn sacred desks; when the venerable primate 
and six of his suffragans were sent to ignominious confinement in 
the Tower; the tide of commotion swelled to the breaking, and the 
king found reason to rejoice that he might, by the mercy of English 
vengeance, end his days at St. Germaine, and not like his father, on 
a scaffold, in front of Whitehall. 

Indeed, His Majesty seems to have been possessed with a strange 
infatuation touching the attachment of the English people to their 
church. He could remember how, when released from the tyranny 
of his father, they had quietly compromised the interests of the 
establishment, under the vigorous but glorious reign of the Protector. 
He had seen how, when released from that iron rule, they had hooted 
all of the church but its outward forms from their midst in a national 
debauch ; and he fondly hoped that a people who had quietly sur¬ 
rendered their faith, once to the Roundheads and again to the 
strumpets, might, by the change of a few articles of belief,' and a 
very few external forms, return to the communion of the venerable 
Mother Church. But he forgot that transient freaks of caprice, or 
even of impiety, are no better tests for the character of a nation than 
for that of an individual; and above all, that men will often willingly 
grant what they never will surrender to violence. It was to no 
purpose that the king asseverated his simple design of toleration. 
The rabble in the streets could not be so imposed upon. All trifling 
differences lost their interest, and the stern spirit of the yeomen, and 
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the liberal heart of the tradesmen, and the blunt patriotism of the 
fox-hunting gentry, who had long stood faithful to the family of the 
king, and the obstinacy of Cambridge with even the obsequiousness 
of Oxford, and the loyalty of the Commons, and the pride of the 
Lords, combined to inform the king in an audible voice that all other 
ties are gossamer to that of a common peril. * This/ says Lingard, 
(and it little matters whether in earnest or in irony,) ‘ filled up the 
measure of his offences/ Had Mr. Fox lived to complete his thrill¬ 
ing Fragment, the eloquence which was warmed by the judicial 
murder of Sidney should have glowed to an intense flame. The 
indignation of the amiable Mackintosh was, as we have seen, wrought 
to its pitch. But no historian has yet done justice to the conduct of 
James. The patience of even patient Englishmen could endure no 
longer. Patience was becoming perfidy to themselves and their 
children. The king had been filling the vials of wrath from his very 
accession. • 

We have heard of the inexorable tyranny of the Conqueror. We 
have read of the iron despotism of Henry the Second and Henry the 
Eighth, and the imperious rule of Elizabeth, and the fool-hardy 
aggressions of Charles the First. But never, we believe, has the 
utmost ingenuity of English kingcraft contrived to pack so many 
point-blank insults to their constitution into the brief space of forty- 
five months. 

The heir apparent to the throne had been educated, after the 
straitest sect of his religion, a Papist. James was known to be on 
terms of the most suspicious intimacy with Louis of France, a 
monarch whose practice was first the church, then the people. The 
English nation knew the temper of Catholic princes. They had 
heard of the devotedness of Philip the Second; of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, whose Jesuit teachers swayed his sceptre as they did their 
own crosiers; of Ferdinand the Second, perilling his crown for his 
faith ; of Sigismund, renouncing his crown for his faith. With such 
examples staring them in the face, it had been worse than madness 
to delay. After having, in a crisis which would have justified a 
radical change in the line of succession, contented themselves with 
simply passing along that line to the first worthy man in it, it is too 
much that the authors of the Revolution should be now arraigned 
for not obviating the most appalling dangers without infringing 
upon a single feature of the government. 


HOPE: A FRAGMENT. 

As the bright sun with cheerful light 
Breaks forth upon the glade, 

And makes the dew-drops sparkle bright, 
Along the shining blade ; 

Let Hope vouchsafe a sweet reprieve 
To all thy bosom’s fears, 

Add lustre to thy light of eve, 

And sunshine to its tears. 
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THE GH08T-PLAYER: A BALLAD. 


B T J on N O . B A X y . 


i. vm. 


Tom Goodwin was an actor man, 
* Old DruryV pride and boast 
In all the light and sprite-ly parts, 
Especially the Ghost 


ii. 

Now Tom was very fond of drink, 
Of almost every sort, 
Comparative and positive, 

From porter up to port 

XII. 

Bat grog, like 1 grief,’ is fatal stuff 
For any man to sup; 

For when it fails to pull him down, 
It *s sure to ‘ blow him up.* 


IV. 

And so it fared with ghostly Tom, 
Who day by day was seen 
A-swelling, ’t ill (as lawyers say) 
He fairly * lost his lean.’ 


At length the manager observed 
* He’d better leave his post,* 

And said, ‘ he played the very deuse 
Whene’er he played the Ghost’ 


VI. 

* *T was only *t other night he saw 
A * loafer* swing his hat, 

And heard him cry, ‘ By all the gods l 
The Ghost is getting fat!’ 


VII. 

* "T would never do, the case was plain; 

His eyes he could n’t shut: 

Ghosts should n’t make the people laugh, 
And Tom was quite a butt* 


Tom’s actor-friends said ne’er a word 
To cheer his drooping heart; 
Though more than one was burning up 
With zeal to * take his part’ 


IX. 

Tom argued very plausibly; 

He said he did n’t doubt 
That Hamlet’s father drank and grew, 
In years, a little ‘ stout’ 


‘ And so, ’t was natural,’ he said, 
‘And quite a proper plan, 

To have his spirit represent 
A portly sort of man.* 

XI. 

*T was all in vain ; the manager 
Said he was not in sport, 

And, like a gen’ral, bade poor Tom 
Surrender up his forte. 

XII. 

1 He *d do perhaps, in ‘ heavy parts ;* 
Might answer for a Monk, 

Or porter to the Elephant, 

To carry round his trunk : 


XIII. 

* But in the Ghost, his day was past — 
He’d never do for that; 

A Ghost might just as well be dead 
As plethoric and fat!’ 


XIV. 

Alas! next day poor Tom was found 
As stiff as any post; 

For when he lost ‘ his character,’ 

He soon * gave up the Ghost !* 
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THE REIGN OF THE PEOPLE. 


N D U B I R 


TWO. 


Henri Graubner was a native of Lyons. His father was a mem¬ 
ber of that anomalous body, the Parliament of Paris, in the year 
1756. On the day when Louis the Fifteenth came down to the Hall 
of Assembly, and * in a bed of justice* commanded them to register 
his arbitrary edicts against the Jansenists, he resigned his place. He 
thus incurred the displeasure of the sovereign, and speedily suf¬ 
fered in the confiscation of his estates. With the little which he 
contrived to rescue from the general wreck of his patrimony, he re¬ 
tired to Lyons, and sought occupation and support in trade. He 
never returned to public life, but in his last days he found a rare 
delight in infusing into the mind of his son his own principles, and 
striving to implant in his breast a personal and vindictive hatred of 
the royal family. 

The exclusiveness of the Great had already at this time been 
compelled to relax; and it was not surprising therefore that the 
youth descended from a family originally noble should have been 
received on familiar terms at the chateau of the Count de Chabotte. 
In his boyhood he was the play-mate of Auguste, and his rival in 
every manly exercise. When they were separated by the departure 
of Auguste to study in a German University, Henri found in the 
daughter of the baron a companion. They were nearly of the same 
age, and in the innocence of youth they frolicked and chatted toge¬ 
ther without restraint. But as their understandings developed, a 
vague suspicion simultaneously entered their minds, at first to mar 
and then to interrupt their frank intercourse ; and so it was not long 
before Emilie discovered that her feelings were fast becoming en¬ 
listed too warmly in her handsome and manly associate. This dis¬ 
covery gave her infinite pain, both on her own account and on his. 
Carefully trained, and being much loved by her father, she had im¬ 
perceptibly imbibed his intensely loyal spirit, and felt all his reve¬ 
rence for high lineal descent. Being possessed of self-respect in an 
eminent degree by nature, its union with the family pride of educa¬ 
tion rendered her haughty and sometimes even supercilious. It 
may readily be conceived then that she could regard with little com¬ 
placency a suitor whose house in its palmy days had never been on 
an equality with hers, and now could hardly resent the title of ple¬ 
beian. She endeavored therefore to stifle the rising sentiment in 
her bosom, and the change in her deportment which followed awoke 
Henri to his attachment and its hopelessness. Nature had bestowed 
on him all that ardor of passion which usually accompanies a gene¬ 
rous spirit, while no early discipline had given him its control. 

Mingled wrath and sorrow now agitated his impetuous bosom, 
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but his ire was directed chiefly against the monarch whose grand¬ 
father had ruined his house. Amid this storm of contending emo¬ 
tions, with no purpose but escape from the scenes of his unhappi¬ 
ness, be had come up to Paris. The unsettled state of the capital 
was ill-calculated to restore his mental equilibrium, but his excited 
feelings found some relief in exhausting his energy against the gov¬ 
ernment. He soon became influential in some of the affiliated clubs 
of the Jacobins, and in the year 1791 he ventured to raise his voice 
in the parent society. At the time we encounter him on the eve of 
the tenth of August, in his garret, awaiting the rising of the com¬ 
munes, his long-continued and morbid excitement was at its height, 
and threatened, if not diverted or checked, to eventuate in perma¬ 
nent derangement. 

We have heard his voice in the Jacobins, crying for the death of 
the king. Nerved by the fell purpose of regicide, he was among 
the foremost in the attack on the palace, and performed exploits to 
which in his calmer mood he had been utterly incompetent. In the 
confusion of the struggle, having struck down with his own hand 
one of the most intrepid of the Swiss guards, whose heroism on 
that day will never be forgotten, he forced his way into the Tuille- 
ries, and found himself in that long and elegant suite of chambers, 
where the luxurious gayeties of the court had so often been dis¬ 
played. It led directly to the private apartments of the queen. 
The last military defenders of the doors had fallen, but there still 
remained some of the faithful royalists, who early in the day had 
gathered around the king, and who had lingered in the palace after 
his departure to the Assembly. 

While Henri was bursting into every apartment, with the deter¬ 
mination of killing the king, though he sacrificed himself upon the 
swords of his attendants, a side-door from an ante-chamber opened, 
and an old noble passed out. Without a moment’s deliberation or 
inquiry, the insurgent, enraged by his ineffectual search for his des¬ 
tined victim, struck at him with his pike. Thus attacked, the vete¬ 
ran drew his sword, and they clashed arms at once. The skill and 
energy of the noble was impaired by age, but the rashness with 
which the younger assailant exposed himself rendered the contest 
for a long time doubtful. It was at the moment when Henri, who 
had received a cut in his sword-arm, had collected himself for a 
decisive attack, and the baron’s failing strength had begun to yield 
to the onset, that the door by which he had entered was violently 
thrown back, and a fair girl rushed in. It was Emilie, the daughter 
of the baron. Her quick ear had caught the sharp clang of weapons, 
and in an agony of apprehension she had ventured to follow him. 
As she saw at a glance his faltering condition, she threw herself 
between the combatants, and falling before the foe, she besought 
him to spare her parent. But what! — could it be 1 In the begrimed 
and bloody desperado whom she supplicated did she behold him 
whose features pride and time and absence had in vain striven to 
efface from her soul! He saw her; he staggered back ; the pallor 
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of death overspread his face ; his arm dropped nerveless, and with 
a faint cry, 4 Emilie !’ he sank apparently lifeless on the floor. 

When he recovered his consciousness he found himself still lying 
on the marble pavement, but there were now corpses around him, 
and it was evident that a sanguinary struggle had taken place over 
his body, and that he had been regarded as dead by both parties. 
Bound lightly about his clotted forehead was a lady’s handkerchief. 
He took it off; as he did so, a paper dropped from the folds. He 
took it up. It simply said : 4 They have broken down the gates. I 
must leave you. God have mercy on you !’ He rose and tottered 
to the window. It looked out on the broad court of the Carousel. 
The signs of carnage were recent: here a confused heap of bodies 
showed where the mob had first been checked by the steady fire of 
the Swiss; there the long line of corpses marked the spot of their 
own martyrdom. A few hours before, he would have contemplated 
the sad tokens with fiendish exultation ; but now he felt other senti¬ 
ments rising within him. The man of blood was become humane. 
And what had worked this wondrous transformation 1 It was the 
secret and mysterious influence of woman. Her tone, her look, her 
words of interest. The outcast felt that the ban of society was not 
on him, for the heart of another far above him, and whom he had 
deemed indifferent, if not scornful, beat in unison with his own : he 
had read it in her earnest gaze of recognition; he was assured of 
it by her brief message. The declarations of affection have a lan¬ 
guage of their own. With this delightful consciousness came also 
a perception of his inhumanity. Rage had made him see things 
through a distorted medium, and had congealed all his tender feel¬ 
ings. He discovered at the same moment the groundlessness of his 
despair, and the horrible conclusion to which it was tending. Even 
had he felt no love for Emilie, yet the intimate presence of a fair 
high-minded woman, the companion of his boyhood, would have 
had a mollifying effect on him. An involuntary comparison would 
have forced itself into his mind, and he would have realized at once 
the distance he had wandered, not only from the paths of propriety, 
but of humanity. 

When the judgment of a man whom hasty impulses naturally 
guide is overborne by passion, all his evil promptings have un¬ 
checked sway. If we look at this man at such a time, we shall vote 
him the most wicked of his race. We shall err, however; for when 
circumstances raise Reason a little from her subjection, the transition 
to her former ascendancy is rapid. No lingering struggle is gone 
through with, but at once, like a rightful lord, judgment presides. 
But a due balance of mind is not gained at once, for there is fre¬ 
quently an error in the very opposite direction, from the former 
lapse ; and thus it was that as Henri emerged from the palace he 
felt a rising repugnance, not only to the excesses of the revolution, 
but to the revolution itself. Joy and sorrow, hope and fear, now 
alternately elevated and depressed him ; and unconsciously he suf¬ 
fered himself to be borne along by a crowd which issued from a 
street which is now the Rue-Royale. Throwing on high their brawny 
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arms, and brandishing their rude weapons, yet dripping with gore, 
they sang the * Ca Ira’ and shouted 4 Death to the king !’ The shout 
roused Henri. He trembled as he thought that such had been his 
own watch-word only the night before, and he endeavored to extri¬ 
cate himself from the mass. But his efforts were unsuccessful, and 
he was carried with them toward the Assembly : there it was said 
the king was. As they approached the place, the very crowd verified 
the rumor, and with difficulty the first of this new column, among 
whom was Henri, gained entrance to the galleries. 

It was the twilight of evening. As he entered a faint light was 
glimmering through the glass in the high dome. It grew more clear 
and intense. Then the broad sashes were flung open, and the great 
chandelier descended. Its glare flashed into every corner of the 
gloomy building, and revealed a scene altogether unique in history. 
Opposite to him, on the long and rising benches, sat the representa¬ 
tives of that renowned party, so often traduced, so little understood, 
the Girondists. But they were at this time a splendid company, 
for they were apparently in the zenith of their fame and success. 
Joy diffused itself among them as they heard of the great victory. 
Hope brightened their anxious countenances. 

There were the intellectual heads of those philosophers who had 
started the revolution ; whose writings had wrung and urged to 
madness the hearts of millions; whose speculations, modified and 
corrected by nothing but classic experience, contemplated with rap¬ 
ture a pure democracy as a model republic, and whose philanthropy 
would embrace under its beneficent influence all the world. Sad 
indeed was it that their ignorance of practical detail not only made 
the country a sufferer, but themselves martyrs. And there too was 
that fair array of orators whose eloquence, lingered over even now 
with mournful admiration, adorned and illustrated a philosophy so 
humane, so mistaken. 

Glowing with no generous emotions, hut darkly lowering like the 
legions of the lost, the ranks of the Jacobins frowned down from 
their lofty seats on all below. The success of republicanism brought 
but little satisfaction to them. The triumph of all was not the vic¬ 
tory of a party. Already the insatiable craving for sole domination 
was gnawing within ; already the fierce thirst for blood , which, as in 
beasts, grows by indulgence, was consuming them. Their whole 
being was engrossed by one absorbing contemplation; their eyes 
gleamed with an unnatural fire. The firm compression of the lip, 
the knitted brow, every lineament, bespoke that resolute determina¬ 
tion, so awful, so invincible, and which, in an hour of unexampled 
confusion, a reign of terror, was to make them supreme. 

Prominent among them stood Robespierre. Emerging from his 
concealment when the dropping fire of the musketry told that the 
heat of conflict was over, he came to claim the credit of the day. 
His melancholy face exhibited no trace of feeling; hard, passion¬ 
less, like a statue, his very smile froze as the smile of death. No 
conjuncture bewildered his clear sagacity, no adversity appalled his 
steady will. Around this solemn man the dread cohorts gathered. 

VOL. XXIX. 7 
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He was their unswerving champion; the chosen chief; the incor¬ 
ruptible. 

Between these two factions was the body of neutrals. The mot¬ 
ley throng shrank from the sinister glances of the Jacobins, but 
were not uniformly allured by the benevolent aspect of the Giron¬ 
dists. High over all appeared the illustrious Vergniaud, the pride 
of the Gironde; the most accomplished orator of the Assembly; 
destined to be a martyr to true liberty. Through all that troubled 
day he had maintained his equanimity. Serene amid the tumult, 
he calmed their rage and governed their course. 

In a temporary enclosure on his right was a group which excited 
the attention of all, and the commiseration of many. There were 
the representatives of those imperial and royal houses which had 
survived centuries, and for two hundred years had been foes. But 
when at length their proud eminence seemed secure and confirmed 
by the union of Austria and France, in the persons of Louis the 
Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette ; behold the issue ! It was a sub¬ 
lime lesson upon the instability of human grandeur. 

In that little narrow seat, which they were happy to be permitted 
to occupy alone, exposed to contumely and the object of pity, 
was Maria Theresa’s daughter and the grandson of the Grand 
Monarque. She held in her arms the infant Dauphin. Unconscious 
of the horrors around him, the boy slept. Tears dropped fast upon 
his innocent face from his mother’s eyes. She thought of the home 
of her ancestors, of her own shining court; she looked forward to 
the dark dungeon. She shuddered with strange forebodings. The 
mild a nd excellent Louis beheld his people with a benignant eye, for he 
felt that he had striven to be their father; and secure in the posses¬ 
sion of a good conscience, he endured their ignominies with dignity. 
The demon phalanx of Jacobins laughed as they looked on him. 
He confronted them with calm and indignant severity. The ma¬ 
jesty of his mien indicated his august lineage. 

Such was the varied assembly which met Henri’s view. When 
he entered, the house was comparatively quiet. There was a mo¬ 
mentary lull in the storm. 

The session, during the time that the result of the Battle of the 
People was doubtful, was indescribable. At the first discharge of 
musketry a profound silence prevailed ; but when the stunning re¬ 
verberations of the cannon, peal upon peal, shook the building to 
its foundations, consternation aroused them from their stupor. 
Some, in a paroxysm of fear, rose to flee; others awaited the con¬ 
clusion with Roman firmness ; while the greater part sought to re¬ 
assure their shaken spirits by indulging in frantic declamations. 
The mob soon burst the doors of the galleries, and came roaring in 
like the hoarse breakers of the sea. At intervals, deputations from 
the municipality, accompanied by squads of rough and brutal men, 
fresh from the strife, and grim with blood, crowded to the bar, de¬ 
manding, with savage gestures toward him, the death of the king. 
Suddenly the firing grew louder and more sustained. All paused; 
it was the crisis of their fate. There was a sharp volley, and then 
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the firing ceased. Then came a rush at the gallery doors, and then 
the deafening voice of the people drowned all other noises, and pro¬ 
claimed the fate of the monarchy. An hour had now elapsed since 
the determination of the strife, and as we have said, deputies had 
recovered their natural appearance, and the house was calm. 

For a time, as if exhausted by the alarms of the day, they con¬ 
tinued talking to each other, and seemed hesitating to act. But 
soon the distant and growing clamor of the rabble, who choked 
every avenue to the house, announced the approach of some new 
element of disorder. Reluctantly as Henri had entered, he had 
hardly done so, and looked around, before he became deeply inter¬ 
ested. He now bent over the gallery and watched the proceedings 
with intense eagerness. Presently he saw the doors next the Ja¬ 
cobin side open, and preceded by a large concourse, fierce-looking, 
but less outrageous in their dress and deportment than their prede¬ 
cessors, appeared the monarch of the day. His form, gigantic in 
stature, athletic, gross, but commanding, loomed up amid the sur¬ 
rounding multitude, and provoked a rapturous welcome from the 
galleries, in which many on the floor joined. He came with the 
air and the words of a conqueror, to command the dethronement of 
the king and the calling of a national convention. A member rose 
to speak. It was the Girondist, Brissot. Danton raised his arm ; 
in the name of the sovereign people he hurled forth the most auda¬ 
cious menaces against traitors ; and even while the swell of his 
thundering voice yet smote upon their ears, the deputies dissolved 
the assembly. 

Henri lingered behind the departing mob to avoid the crush. 
While watching the retiring Girondists, for he now felt a predomi¬ 
nant sympathy with them, his attention was arrested by a familiar 
face, and he recognized his old companion Auguste. His first im¬ 
pulse was to call out to him, but then bitter reflections crowded on 
his mind. He remembered all that had intervened during the years 
of their separation, and he would have left without addressing him. 
But Auguste, struck by noticing a man so intently observing him, 
on that day of suspicion, turned full upon him. In a moment he 
saw who it was. A smile of gratification passed over his features, 
and coming toward him in the warmest manner, he saluted Henri, 
and requested him to meet him in the base court. There in a few 
moments the friends met. They embraced, and as they walked 
slowly toward Auguste’s hotel, the happiness of their meeting dis¬ 
pelled their cares and anxieties. E . 0 , P< 


CONSOLATION IN AOS: PROM TEE SCOTTISH. 


O when we leave this habitation, 

We ’ll depart with a good commendation j 
We ’ll go hand in hand, I wias, 

To a better home than this, 

To make room for the next gene r ati on 
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TO A CITY PUMP. 


* 


• T A . 


P 1 » V. 


•Tut a commodious pump • Tbs handle within rsaob of the smallest ohlld r —T. Hook. 


O Pomp ! that workest with an iron will, 

(Thy well-forged handle justifies the phrase,) 

I’ve known thee long, and come to try my skill, 
Though late, in weaving stanzas to thy praise. 

The neighboring housemaids know thee too, full Well, 
And oft have fondled thy familiar spout, 

While jaunty aprons swiftly rose aud fell, 

In unison with arms, red, bare and stout. t 


zx. 

The prim, spruce maid who lives at number four. 
The slattern wench who hails from number six, 
The Irish slouch, with followers half a score, 

And the pert lad who stops with Mrs. Mix; 

The pursy black, so lordly aud so late, 

The seedy hostler and the grocer’s boy, 

And the strange man that has the shambling gait, 
In turn thy daily services employ. 

in. 

The beggar flings his wallet at thy base. 

Nor humbly asks, but straight demandeth he. 
That thou should’st minister unto his case, 

And grasps thine arm as freemen grasp the free ! 
Ton bloated wretch, against thee staggering plump, 
In dreary hat and uuregenerate coat, 

Evokes the gurgling spirit of the pump. 

And straightway sends it hissing down his throat 

And now, O Pump l thou ’rt robed as Winter is, 
Ice-ribbed, and crowned with a tiara of snows; 
The fro6t, grotesque, illumes thy sober phil, 

And tips with pendent icicle thy nose. 

The overflowing and abundant tide, 

Frozen in dangerous hillocks at thy feet, 

Gives careless comers an unlucky slide, 

When bruisdd heads untender kerb-stones meet 


The vigorous plying of incessant hands 
Hath worn thy handle till it shines amain, 

And thy poor nozzle, clasped by iron bands, 

Will soon bo sought by wondering maids in vain. 
Thy blessings have been bounteously poured out, 
Morn, noon and night, through many a weary day. 
Till time and use have quite destroyed thy spout, 

And left thee now an emblem of decay. 
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Ye Naiad votaries of this frail machine, 

Pause, and reflect upon its fallen state! 

Time’s warning finger on the pump is seen, 

Which points no less to your impending fate. 

Bethink you, slipshod nymphs ! and thinking, pray 
That when life’s sorrowing troubles all are o’er, 

You may awake to hail a brighter day. 

Where toil shall cease and pumps be worked no more. 


▼XI. 

Decay strides onward with resistless power; 

Man trembles at the dread destroyer’s name, 
And at the last inevitable hour, 

Sinks in dismay, and owns its awful claim. 
KingB, empires, worlds obey the great behest, 
And disappear beneath the stream of time, 
Submerged, in one incongruous mass to rest 
With thee, O Pumt ! and this elegiac rhyme. 


THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ACTRESS. 


IV A X.XTTBB FBOM AV BKOLISBMAN TO A FRIKKP. 


You ask me for my opinion of the new American actress. I have 
had a good opportunity during the last two weeks of gathering the 
means of fulfilling your request. I have been in Boston while the 
boards of the two principal theatres have been occupied with the 
performances of Mrs. Mowatt, and our old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Charles Kean. I have seen them both repeatedly, and have 
watched the effect of the acting of each upon their audiences. 
Both have been playing to what is technically termed a * good busi¬ 
ness.’ Both have had staunch friends and advocates among the 
leaders of fashion; (yes, do not smile ; there are such characters 
even in Yankee-land ;) and both have terminated their engage¬ 
ments with eclat . Mrs. Kean has been supported by her husband, 
who, although he holds a higher histrionic position at home than 
she has ever attained, is looked upon as a very secondary person¬ 
age in this country. Mrs. Mowatt has been associated with a young 
actor named Davenport, who has his reputation yet to make. 

I had frequently heard Mrs. Mowatt spoken of, in the emphatic 
phraseology of her western admirers, as a * tall actress/ a ‘ screamer/ 
one who could do ‘ nothing else’ but act. I set all this down as 
a specimen of American gasconade and exaggeration ; for the same 
journals that praised her performances imparted the information 
that she had been only sixteen months upon the stage; during all 
which time she had played ‘ star engagements’ only. It is true that 
all this while she had sustained herself with brilliant success against 
the Keans in the same line of plays; but I had learned to distrust 
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a public who could receive Mr.- as a * great actor/ Heaven 

save the mark ! I did not know how far a native American feeling* 
might have operated in her favor ; for Mrs. Mowatt is a full-blooded 
native, being a great grand-daughter of one of those old 4 rebels* 
who signed the Declaration of Independence ; one Lewis, of New- 
York. I supposed therefore that there might be some national 
pride mingled with an affected admiration of her qualities as an 
actress; although, as a general rule, the Americans disdain every 
thing in the way of acting that has not had a foreign stamp. 

It was with these vaguepresentiments that I took my seat in the 
parquette of the Howard Theatre, or as it is absurdly called, Athe¬ 
naeum, to witness the first appearance of Mrs. Mowatt in Juliet. 
The house, which is a remarkably elegant one, was crowded in 
every part. What was my surprise, when the representative of Ju¬ 
liet came on, to see, instead of a ‘tall actress/ a young, delicate, 
fair-haired creature, just the height of the Medicean Venus, slim, 
but well proportioned, and with a face which many would call 
4 strangely beautiful/ while others would admit the strangeness but 
dispute the beauty. Her features are of a cast admirably fitted for 
the stage. The face forms a beautiful oval; the eyes are blue, but 
capable of great animation; the mouth and teeth are faultless; 
complexion clear and radiant; the nose Wellingtonian and promi¬ 
nent, but feminine, and in good keeping with the rest of her counte¬ 
nance. As she moved across the boards I was struck with the ex¬ 
quisite ease and grace of her carriage. You at once see the lady , 
and are prepossessed in her favor. 

So far so good. But her voice — with a form so light and ethe¬ 
real, can the vocal powers be such as to qualify her for a tragic 
actress ? 4 Madam, 1 am here ! —what is your will V are her words 

on entering. Yes, it is a sweet voice; full-toned, clear and melo¬ 
dious ; but will it be adequate to the terrible trials to which, as the 
tragic pathos of the scene proceeds, it must be subjected 1 

‘Go ask kit name; if he bo married 
My grave is like to be my s eddiug-bed I’ 

This was exquisitely rendered ; and the utterance of the first four 
words showed abundant power ; the fear now was that it would not 
be economically hoarded. The balcony scene showed Mrs. Mowatt 
to great advantage. The language here, though passionate and 
poetical, requires a level intonation : 

‘Thou know’et the maek of night is on my face, * 

Else would a maiden blush bepuint my cheek, 

For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 

Fain would I dwell on form ; fain, fain deny 
What I have spoke ; but farewell compliment ( 

Dost thou love me V 

Her elocution was most admirable throughout this speech. There 
was an expressive mingling of archness and tenderness in her tones ; 
of diffidence and boldness, wonderfully significant of maiden bash¬ 
fulness overpowered by maiden love. * This must be a woman of 
genius/ I began to say to myself. 
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4 My bounty Is as boundless as the sea, 

Bly love as deep ; the more I give to thee 
The more 1 have, for both are infinite.* 

Here the enthusiasm of the sentiment raised her voice to the 
higher tones, and I no longer had any apprehension of its deficiency 
in volume and effect. It is in truth one of the richest arid most mu¬ 
sical of voices, capable of all those transitions and variations so es¬ 
sential in giving point to fluctuations of passion. It is remarkable 
for its power ana solidity, and possesses an audible quality in its 
lowest tones, which is a great advantage. In its exercise Mrs. 
Mo watt does not sufficiently spare herself sometimes. She gives it 
free rein when it should be kept in check. An old actress would 
make a quarter part of the vocal expenditure she frequently lav¬ 
ishes answer the same effect. But to return to Juliet. I trembled 
for Mrs. Mowatt as she approached the great scene where the im¬ 
passioned girl hesitates about taking the sleeping potion which 
Friar Lawrence has placed in her hands. Here the highest tragic 
genius is tasked to steer safely between the 4 over-done* and the 
‘ come tardy offhere, if any where in the whole range of the 
drama, mediocrity must peep forth, or genuine talent make itself 
felt; and here Mrs. Mowatt’s triumph was most unequivocal and 
complete: 

4 What if this mixture do not work at all ? 

Shall I of force he married to the Count I 
What if it lie a poisou, which the friar 
Subtly hath ministered to have me dead, 

Lest in thi* marriage he should be dishonored! 

How. if wheu I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me ? There 'a a fenrAil point 1 

Shull I not then be stifled in the vault. 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo cornea V 

The imaginative power and intensity of passionate conception 
which she displayed in the delivery of this passage amazed me. The 
word strangled was uttered in just such a tone as you might ima¬ 
gine a person to give forth in the agony of strangulation: 

4 Ob if I wake, shall I not be distraught. 

Environed with all these hideous fears, 

Aud mndly play with my forefuthera’joints! 

And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud? 

And in this rage, with some great kinsman's bone, 

Aa with a club, dash out my desperate brains?’ 

Here Mrs. Mowatt, striking her fist against her head, as if the 
phantasm had become a fact, fell prostrate, apparently overcome 
by the crowd of appalling images. The audience broke forth into 
one loud, prolonged peal of applause. And well did she deserve 
such a tribute to the excellence of the personation. It showed 
genius; genius of the highest order; spontaneous, original, irre¬ 
pressible ; not the result of imitation ; of seeing what other great 
actresses did in the same scene; of a long experience in stage 
effects; but an outburst of feeling ; a genuine exaltation of the 
imaginative faculty; sparks from that flame which glowed in the 
heart of Sbakspeare while he wrote. 
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Juliet’s dying scene was portrayed with the vividness and in¬ 
tensity which had characterized all the other tragic passages of the 
play ; and the curtain fell amid expressions of applause as hearty 
as any it had ever been my lot to hear elicited at a theatre. The 
young actress (for to look at her you would not suppose she was 
more than eighteen, although I believe she is on the windy side of 
twenty-five,) was called before the curtain with the utmost enthusi¬ 
asm, and greeted with unanimous cries of * Bravo!’ and a general 
waving of handkerchiefs. 

Opportunities of confirming the favorable impression I had 
formed from Mrs. Mowatt’s ‘Juliet’ have not been wanting. I 
have seen her in the heroines of ‘ The Hunchback,’ 4 Fazio,’ ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,’ ‘ The Stranger,’ and 4 Much Ado About Nothing;’ 
a range of female characters challenging, more than any others in 
the whole English drama, the exercise of the highest histrionic ge¬ 
nius for their adequate embodiment. Her Julia, Mrs. Haller, Pau¬ 
line and Bianca are all great performances; full of deep feeling, 
and in the passionate scenes justifying the warmest panegyrics. 
Indeed the Americans, if they did but know it, have never seen her 
superior in these parts, and I doubt if they have ever seen her 
equal. Her Beatrice was a daring and beautiful, but an imperfect 
performance. In those merely conventional points which every 
stage-manager could have instructed her in, she sometimes failed ; 
but she struck out points of her own which more than compensated 
for the deficiency. She made Beatrice a quick-tongued, vivacious 
girl, concealing her love for Benedict under the disguise of taunts 
and railleries ; and not a shrew of a certain age, whose bitterness 
was as much of the heart as of the head. The result was, that some 
of the critics, missing the old stage Beatrice to which they had been 
accustomed, fell out with Mrs. Mowatt for her personation ; while 
others appreciated her new conception of the part, and acknow¬ 
ledged the merit of the execution. Her Beatrice was a being to 
love for her warm affections, as well as to fear for her quick wit; 
and her exclamation of 4 1 could eat his heart in the market-place !’ 
came forth rather as the hasty, unmeant rant of an indignant school¬ 
girl than the deliberate, spiteful, vindictive malice of a full-grown 
woman. In the one spirit it is comic, and not inconsistent with our 
idea of feminine attributes ; but in the other spirit it calls up an 
emotion of dislike. Mrs. Mowatt was here, we think, a true inter¬ 
preter of Shakspeare. 

Nothing could be more opposite than the styles of Mrs. Mowatt 
and Mrs. Kean. The one has seen no models of consequence, ex¬ 
cept the French Rachel; has been less than two years upon the stage, 
and is guided in her personations solely by her own impulsive genius 
and unerring good taste. The newspaper accounts say that from & 
child, though entirely aloof from theatrical influences and connec¬ 
tions, she seemed to have an inborn passion for dramatic representa¬ 
tions and recitations. If ever a person was impelled by spontaneous 
predilections and natural qualifications to a vocation, it was she. 
With regard to Mrs. Kean, it is a matter of dramatic biography, that 
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as Miss Ellen Tree, she made her ddbut upon the London boards in 
1823, being then in her eighteenth year, under the auspices of her 
sister Maria, who was very distinguished in her profession. Ellen, 
though she has never attained an equal rank, has always been re¬ 
garded as a pleasing and interesting actress; and the production of 
Ion, that beautiful poem, but most indifferent play, lifted her to the 
top-wave of success, on which she was borne to this country, where 
her theatrical career was a very prosperous one. But, a great actress 
she never was and never will be. She lacks the vivida vis of genius. 
She is an instance, like Charles Kemble, of the effects of thorough 
drilling and long-continued practice in the absence of superior abili¬ 
ties. Charles used to be hissed at one time; and Ellen, after her 
third night at Drury-Lane, played to empty benches. But by dint 
of study and attention, added to frequent opportunities of seeing 
the best models of acting, male and female, and a long apprentice¬ 
ship, Mrs. Kean has attained that pitch of art, whore the effects of 
genius are often produced, even if genius itself does not produce 
them. She trusts rather to recollection than to impulse for guidance 
in portraying an emotion or indicating a passion. She borrows this 
grace from one performer, and that from another; remembers how 
this actress sobbed and wept, and how that produced an effect by a 
pause or a look. 

When combinations of this kind are skilfully brought together, 
the result is often the same as where genius itself presides over the 
performance. We have known a dull man to recite a passage in 
imitation of Kean as well as Kean could do it himself. But in 
scenes of intense passion, we must have something more than me¬ 
chanical tricks and mere mimicry. The actor must himself feel if 
he would make his audience feel. Any jury of critics would, I think, 
have conceded that the Mrs. Haller of Mrs. Mowatt last week was 
far superior to that of Mrs. Kean the night after. In the last scene 
of the play of the Stranger, it will be remembered that the domestic 
distress rises to a most painful pitch. A wife, who in a moment 
of delusion, misapprehension and weakness, has deserted her hus¬ 
band for a villain, accidentally encounters, after years of solitary 
penitence and suffering, the man she has injured. The anguish on 
both sides is poignant and natural. But how is it typified by Mrs. 
Kean ] By perpetual sobs and applications of her handkerchief to 
her eyes. She is evidently striving by mechanical signs and sounds 
to convey to her audience an expression of the passion of grief. 
Far different and more impressive is Mrs. Mo watt’s acting in this 
scene. Her sorrow is all the mightier because you see that.it is sup¬ 
pressed. Her penitence has that dignity, that she has no wish to 
work upon her husband’s feelings by hysterical displays of senti¬ 
mental sorrow. But the outburst of genuine grief comes at last, all 
the more irresistible because it has been pent up; and when she flings 
herself at his feet, with the prayer that he will let her see her chil¬ 
dren, she reaches the climax of a representation, which, in beauty, 
chastity and tragic effect, I have never seen equalled. There are 
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occasional crudities in the performances of Mrs. Mowatt. If a pas¬ 
sage does not suit her taste she is apt to slur it, while Mrs. Kean 
would have given it an importance which it might not intrinsically 
possess. Herein Mrs. M. shows a lack of training, if not of discre¬ 
tion. A performer had better cut a passage at once, rather than do 
it injustice in the delivery. But in scenes of high passion and tragic 
intensity, Mrs. Mowatt shows a reach of genius which her more ex¬ 
perienced rival does not possess. The latter used to play ‘Jane 
Shore,’ but her success in it was very indifferent. It is said to be 
Mrs. Mowatt’s greatest personation, after Juliet; and the character 
is one requiring in an eminent degree those quick sympathies and 
that imaginative power for which she deservedly has credit. In 
*Ion * I do not believe that Mrs. Mowatt could ever attain the excel¬ 
lence of Mrs. Kean. There is little genuine passion in the charac¬ 
ter. It is cold and statue-like, not combustible like Juliet. It 
requires the well-drilled artist to deal with such a part; for all 
the effects of which it is capable are of the head rather than the 
heart. 

The personal qualifications of these actresses may, perhaps, be 
balanced against each other. Mrs. Mowatt has the stronger and 
sweeter voice, but her figure conveys the idea of fragility ; an ob¬ 
jection which cannot be urged against that of Mrs. Kean. Both are 
exceedingly lady-like and easy upon the stage ; but with Mrs. Kean 
every movement seems to be studied and prearranged ; with Mrs. 
Mowatt it is as natural as the stooping of a bird. The self-posses¬ 
sion of the latter is indeed very remarkable. She always seems on 
the most amicable terms with her audience ; as if she had that ‘ per¬ 
fect love,’ which the Scriptures describe as ‘ casting out fear.’ She 
does not appear to dream that there are such beings in the world as 
carping critics and malicious spectators. All her hearers are, in her 
estimation, her indulgent friends ; and she takes liberties with them 
with a grace that is irresistible. It is creditable to the American 
public, that while they have showered their dollars upon the Keans, 
they have at the same time shown so thorough an appreciation of 
their own charming and gifted actress. May we see her soon in 
England ! Of her success there can be no doubt. In London an 
ounce of genius will outweigh a ton of talent. 

It may seem a matter of surprise that Mrs. Mowatt should have 
attained the rank she holds after so limited a practice of her art. 
But the mystery is solved when we are told, that from an early age 
she has been devoted to ‘ private theatricals’ and social recitations. 
Undoubtedly a large portion of the confidence she exhibits springs 
from this cause. Her consummate grace and ease upon the stage 
she brings from the society at home, and in Europe, to which she 
has been accustomed. She had nothing to learn to qualify her to 
play the lady. Above all, she loves her profession, and pursues it 
with an ardor and an enthusiasm that surmounts all its obstacles 
and blunts all its thorns. She has acted down, by her indomitable 
perseverance, all prognostications of failure. Her improvement 
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has been rapid and constant; and if her physical strength con¬ 
tinues, her friends may justly expect from her the greatest triumphs 
of which the histrionic art is capable. Aw EllotI()nil4K 


TO AN AMERICAN CHILD IN ITALY. 


BY J. B A T A 11 D TAYLOR. 


The warm Italian sun has shone, 

Sweet child ! upon thy curls of gold, 

Till they have caught a softer tone 

From this bright land of memories old : 

The blue of northern skies has met 
The southern twilight, in thine eye, 

And that fair brow bears on it yet 
l The brightness of a stranger sky. 

Yet not on Freedom's distant strand 
Thine infant eyes first saw the light j 
They gazed on sonny southern land, 

By sun and memory doubly bright! 

Thy childhood sports in laurel bowers, 

In arbors rich with bending vines ; 

Thou look’st on Florence’ domes and towers, 
And on the far blue Appenines; 

Thou seest the olive’s moonlight groves 
That gleam and wave in Arno’s vale, 
Where, drunk with sweets, the zephyr roves 
And bears to colder climes his tale ! 

ii. 

These tvake no thought in thy young mind 
Of lands beyond the heaving sea, 

With suns less soft and colder wind, 

But with a people proud and free ! 

Its mighty streams thou ne’er hast seen, 

Ne'er looked upon its rocky strand ; 

Its giant hills and forests green, 

That clothe the broad and glorious land; 

But keep the blissful hope, sweet child ! 

That thou wilt see them all ere long, 

And in their beauty, fresh and wild, 

Forget the sunny land of song. 

Let not these purple hills and skies 

Grow warm and home-like ’round thy heart, 
Till yearuiugs for their forms arise, 

When thou hast wandered far apart; 

But dream of forests, old and grand, 

Of mountains swept by purer air, 

And when thou treadest Freedom’s land, 

Thy heart will plant its homestead there !> 

yirrenct, 1845. 
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MR. MANNING'S RAMBLE. 


AM AU1B2SX C NAHRaTI . i. 


• Certainly, Sir, Gray was not far out of the way when he as¬ 
serted that a word written on the spot is worth a cart-load of recol¬ 
lections ; 4 a word,’ you will remark, Mr. Mercer. Carrying out 
the proposition, then, these twenty volumes of memoranda are 
worth the entire contents of those well-filled shelves.* And Mr. 
John Manning surveyed with paternal interest* the splendid bind¬ 
ings and glittering titles of his 4 Tour in America.* 

4 1 am delighted,* continued he, 4 that you did not leave England 
without bringing yourself afcid Beach’s letter to Fenwick House; 
to say nothing of my satisfaction at hearing of the prosperity of 
Mr. Beach; a gentleman, let me tell you, of perfect integrity, and 
the best land-agent in the world. I am glad to see you as an Ame¬ 
rican ; a citizen of that country in which I passed the happiest ten 
years of my existence. If 1 were a married man you would sup¬ 
pose this was a pretty long wedding-tour. Not so, Sir; I traversed 
the Old Thirteen States, from the District of Maine to Savannah, 
and crossed the Blue Ridge to the western waters, with very differ¬ 
ent motives; namely, to afford my countrymen, whose affections 
two wars had almost alienated from America, a graphic idea of her 
resources, and to substitute for the brief stage-coach recollections 
of our travellers an accurate and comprehensive statement of facts, 
which you know is very necessary to sound induction. 

4 Well, Sir, what has been the result l Why, that the lapse of 
twenty-six years had wrought changes so startling, and invested my 
notes with an iuterest so profound, that even in 1646, M. Dumas, 
with his feet on his fender at Paris, would consider them brilliant 
points for his imaginary travels. Therefore it was I published them, 
and gave them a 4 local habitation* in this collection of American 
works, and works relating to America, the best library of the kind 
in England ; I should rather say, in the world. It is my pride, my 
hobby; and this is the first place to which 1 bring my American 
visitors. Sit down, Mr. Mercer. I am an old man, and love to talk ; 
in fact,I am not always so fortunate in finding persons like yourself 
familiar with the names and things of 1S00. Your countrymen 
sometimes laugh at me when I talk of embarking on board the sloop 
Jenny, Captain Mark Hargrave, from New-York for Albany, and 
after a fortnight’s passage recruiting my exhausted spirits at Lewis* 
table d’hote. They know nothing of Schwartz’s, at Utica, and 
stare incredulously when I assure them that there were only two or 
three huts between Onondaga-Hollow and Geneva, where Powell, 
a protege of Captain Williamson, superintended the largest hotel 
in the State of New-York. Well, Sir, I flushed partridges and 
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quails along the line of the old Genessee road, (I was not afraid 
of the fever, you see, because I had a full supply of Dr. James* pow¬ 
ders,) and stood on the very spot from which the ci-devant wanderer, 
Louis Ppilippe, admired, perhaps in the identical boots presented 
to him by Thomas Morris, Esq., of Canadarqua, the falls of Colonel 
Fish’s mills. 

‘ Forty-five years ago, Mr. Mercer, I could not find a stable for 
my horse where now stands a city of twenty-five thousand inhabit¬ 
ants. I rode over 1 Opeu Plain’ where the grass was so high that I 
tied it over my head, in company with Hotbread, an Indian chief, 
who ambled alon^ on a pony whose ears were fancifully encircled 
and tipped with silver, and arrived at Ganson’s, the lonely * Inn of 
the Wilderness.’ There I left my horse; and with my rifle, knife, 
shot-pouch and other hunting implements, I slowly crossed the 
mountains of Steuben, in whose narrow glens lonely lakes reflected 
the unbroken images of towering oaks and hemlocks. At last I 
reached a stone which marked the boundary-line between the great 
States of New-York and Pennsylvania. This stone, which then 
stood on the bank of a streamlet, they were about removing farther 
west, lest the constant action of the current should corrode and de¬ 
stroy it. It was engraved: * 1787 ; Lat. 42, Var . 1. 52. West.* 
But I fear, Sir, that these details are wearisome/ 

Mr. Mercer protested that he was curious to know more of Mr. 
Manning’s reminiscences. 

1 It was no ordinary occurrence at that period for a solitary travel¬ 
ler to penetrate those fastnesses. I like well enough to hear the 
grouse drum and the quail chirrup ; but a bear in a swamp, a wild¬ 
cat or panther (‘ painter,’ as the settlers call it,) among the pine 
branches overhead, is by no means so welcome to an amateur hun¬ 
ter. I had an adventure about this time which may interest you, 
as it serves to illustrate the character of certain ancient inhabitants 
of those unsettled parts. It is natural to consider that which one 
finds exciting equally interesting to others ; and I know that I shall 
necessarily omit, in telling you this story, a thousand minutke, which 
indeed perhaps I did not myself observe, but which powerfully con¬ 
tributed to produce the intense excitement of my feelings. If I 
relate accurately what I saw and heard, so far the portrait will be 
to the life ; but you cannot share the emotions I experienced unless 
you can become my second self; still we often feel a portrait to be 
true, although we have never seen its original, from a certain har¬ 
mony of peculiarities which an artist would not be likely to produce 
without a model. 

‘ I do not wish to do any injustice to the settlers on Pine Creek. 
I have heard that at the present day the supply of thirty or forty 
saw-mills is gradually denuding the thickly-wooded hills, and that 
even in that cold soil excellent farms are found, which amply re¬ 
ward the industrious husbandman. Forty-five years since it was 
not so. 

*1 descended about sun-down a precipitous mountain, from whose 
summit, covered with pines so densely planted that they seemed im- 
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pervious to the curious tread of scene-seekers, I gazed from right 
to left upon the AUeghanies, bounding the view within the limit of 
a mile. They seemed to stretch behind each other in successive 
ridges, nearly of equal height. I was struck with the bare and de¬ 
solate appearance of the leafless pines, springing up gaunt and 
naked, now like the masts of vessels, and sometimes where the fo¬ 
liage of the beech or oak was near, like the staves of a hundred 
floating green banners. Far down in the valley the swift stream 
wound through green glades, marked by the darker shadows of the 
pines almost to its banks. Huge boulders of granite lay along the 
mountain path ; and when, fatigued and hungry, I reached the val¬ 
ley of the creek, the melancholy howl of a wolf, high up among 
the rocks, reminded me of hunger of a different description. 

4 I sat down upon a stone by the side of the road to rest myself, 
when I was surprised by the sudden appearance of a man and a 
boy from the bushes opposite. The man seemed inclined to be 
very civil. I permitted him to examine my rifle and accoutre¬ 
ments. But though smooth-spoken, he had a downcast, sinister 
expression of countenance, which I did not like. I asked him a 
number of questions. He told me that Teeples’ house was about 
three miles up the creek, and that I had better hurry along before 
the old man shut down the gates. As we separated he showed me 
a bill upon the Bank of New-York, wishing to know if it was genu¬ 
ine. Happening to know the bills of that bank, I told him at a 
glance that it was counterfeit, when he immediately put it up and. 
walked off. When I had travelled about a mile I heard quick 
steps behind me, and turning, saw the boy coming up, almost out 
of breath. 

4 ‘ Don’t go to Teeples’ !* said he. 

4 4 Why notT 

4 4 Oh ! the old man is savage when he is in liquor; you ’ll get into 
trouble.’ 

4 Where shall I go then, my boy V 

4 But he bad disappeared as suddenly as be came. I walked on, 
and when within sight of the desolate inn was again overtaken by 
a man in the dress of a surveyor. He was very tall and thin. He 
seemed about forty-five years of age, and was very active, for I soon 
found it difficult to keep pace with his long strides. He wore a cloth 
cap closely fitting his head, and a leathern apron, fastened at the 
back and reaching below his knees, where it was slashed. Around 
his middle was wound his chain, and in his hand he earned his tri¬ 
pod and level. 

44 1 say, friend,’ said he, as he came up, looking very sharply at 
me, 4 where are you bound V 

4 4 To Teeples’inn,’ I replied. 

4 4 Ah ! then we shall be fellow-travellers. A pretty bad neigh¬ 
borhood this is for a dark night. I suppose this Teeples ha* n’t got 
his beat in old Potter. They do tell queer stories about him. I 
stopped at his house about three years ago; he was n’t at home, 
but 4 Old Homely,’ his wife, treated me very decently; so I’ve got 
nothing to complain of.* 
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41 You are a surveyor, I perceive/ 

4 4 Oh, yes. I came from Massachusetts about ten years ago on 
my way to New-Orleans, for I was thought to be dying with con¬ 
sumption ; but I got such good offers here that I took to surveying 
and hunting, and I found the roving life agreed so well with me that 
I gave up going South; and now there is n't a man in Tiog' that 
has set more stakes or run more lines than myself; and about all 
the deeds from the Binghams to the settlers refer to the maps and 
surveys of Matthew Flint, Esquire/ 

4 4 Who are 4 the Binghams V 

4 4 0h! I forgot you were a stranger here. Well, the history is 
this : Mr. Bingham, of Philadelphia, about the time of the revolu¬ 
tion, became the creditor of government to a large amount, and 
finally took payment in wild lands, chiefly in Tiog' County, in Penn¬ 
sylvania. By the advice of their agent, his heirs, among whom 
was one of the Barings, of London, I believe Lord Ashburton, per¬ 
mitted settlers to take possession on condition of paying taxes and 
interest on the purchase-money, which principal tney are not very 
strenuous in demanding. The time will come, I calculate, when 
these titles will make trouble ; but I ought not to complain ; for to 
tell the truth, I sometimes collect the payments myself, and get a 
pretty handsome commission for it too/ 

4 4 You must have had fine opportunities for sport, Mr. Flint/ 

44 Yes/ he answered, ‘but I soon got tired of that. I never 
leave the chain now unless I am afraid of getting my head combed 
by a painter or wild-cat; and speaking of wild-cats, you recollect 
the ma'sh on the other side of the hill] Well, about eight o'clock 
one sunset I was out along the head there; I had a cur-dog with 
me that had picked up many a fox, and knew how to run side by 
side with a deer. I saw something moviug among the underwood ; 
I took it to be a raccoon. The dog ran him up a tree ; the fellow 
ran like the devil, I tell you. I climbed up after him and picked 
off a limb about the thickness of my two thumbs. I hit him with it 
three times over the head, and was just giving him a fourth, when 
he sprang to the ground. I gave chase and followed him again up 
an oak-sapling. He saw me, and made ready to spring at me. 
Says I, ‘Old fellow,it's you or I!’ and was letting drive at him again, 
when I saw his whole figure; short tail, head nearly as big as my 
two fists, eyes as fiery as Satan —no raccoon, I tell you ; a genuine 
wild-cat; and no doubt her kittens began to mew by that time. I 
thought it was none of my business, and let her go, and was very 
glad to get off so easy. But, thank God, there's Teeples castle ; a 
little later and we could n't get across the foot-bridge.' 

4 The house really looked like a fortress. It stood in an excava¬ 
tion on the side of the eastern bank of the stream, which was here 
very lofty; it was built of boards so brown with age and storms 
that it could scarcely be distinguished from the dusky pines which 
covered the face of the rock and towered from the shelf which pro¬ 
jected above the roof. There were only two windows to be seen, 
one over the narrow door, the other at its side; but there was no 
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light visible, nor any evidence that the building was inhabited. The 
stream, here hedged in by the rocks and very rapid, pours over a 
ledge ten feet in height. I followed my companion over the narrow 
and tottering plank which stretched across the stream to the door 
of the house. When about the middle, where the bridge bent and , 
sprung as if ready to break under our weight, 1 was startled by the 
sharp and clear sound of a bell very near us. It ceased as we 
stopped, and rang again as we advanced. 

‘‘Ha! ha!* said Flint, ‘ old Teeples is wagging his tongue ! I 
recollect the bell now. It is rung by a cord which connects with 
the bridge. We shall see Mrs. Homely’s night-cap before long/ 

‘ As he spoke, a woman holding a candle thrust out her head from 
the upper window, and with a shrill voice demanded : 

‘ * Who is there V 

* ‘ All rigiit, Mrs. Teeples,’ said my comrade. ‘ Do n’t you remem¬ 
ber Flint and his surveying traps ! I’ve got a friend here with me, 
and we want 6upper and a bed. Come, come ; down with you, old 
girl, and let us in/ 

‘ In a moment, a tall woman, in a red-flannel gown, dirty night-cap, 
woollen stockings and clumsy shoes, appeared at the entrance. She 
had small grayish-blue, crazy-looking eyes, and gray hair which fell 
in tangles over her shoulders. 

“You had bettet* go further on, gentlemen/ said she. ‘ We have 
had bad luck here to-day; the freshet has carried away the apron 
of our dam, and my husband had two horses drowned in getting 
lumber out of the creek/ 

‘ ‘ Further on to-night! I’ll see you- Excuse me, Madam/ 

said Flint, pressing into the hall, * You can’t expect politeness from 
hungry men. No, no ; there is not another house within ten miles/ 

‘ Seeing us resolved, the old woman got us supper, after which we 
ascended a steep pair of stairs into a room where there were three 
or four beds, and were soon sound asleep. 

‘ When 1 awoke the next morning, which was Sunday, I found 
Flint’s bed empty and was informed by Mrs. Teeples that he left 
quite early, saying that he must reach home by noon. My hostess 
was silent and reserved; and once, when I unexpectedly came into 
the room where she was sitting, I found her in tears. There were 
no books about the house; and feeling lonely, I strolled out along 
the banks of the creek, which had fallen as suddenly as it rose. I 
thought of old Walton’s doctrine, that angling is an avocation fa¬ 
vorable to reflection ; and although I did not exactly wish to 

' Bid good morning to uext day/ 

I cut a pole and cast a fly upon the sparkling ripples. Finding pretty 
good 6port, I fished up the creek for five or six miles until nearly 
evening. In the excitement of the moment, I sank up to my middle 
in a deep marsh, from which struggling out, I clambered along the 
steep bank, holding on by trees and roots, until I emerged into a 
space somewhat more cleared, and crossing a pine log that, borne 
down by the freshet, lay extended from bank to bank, I stepped upon 
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a pile of drift-wood, which filled an angle of the stream for twenty 
or thirty rods. It was in the month of September, when the trout 
seek such spots as this to spawn. Thousands of them were lan¬ 
guidly playing in the shallows; scarcely moving, with their heads, 
against the current, or springing out upon the stones. I found th^m 
very lazy, and requiring to be well teased before they would take 
the hook. Changing the fiy for the spawn of the trout, I cast my 
line into one of the numerous deep holes formed by the drift-wood, 
which concealed me from the sharp eyes of the fish. I expected 
better luck, because it was now evening, and they were jumping 
in myriads from the water, as far as I could see. The moon, which 
shone brightly upon the place where I stood, left in shadow the thick 
belt of pines opposite. Finding my hook caught, and that I could 
not extricate it by repeated pulls, I laid down the pole and began to 
throw aside the plank and rubbish, to enable me to reach and loose 
it. I kneeled down and felt for the hook. Suddenly, I shuddered; 
a deadly sickness crept over me. What was it I had found ] Again 
I took it in my trembling grasp. I could not be deceived ; it was 
the unmistakeable shape and structure of a human hand! 

• It was long before I recovered from my horror. Every thing 
appeared changed about me. That peculiar odor which vegetation 
emits seemed like the atmosphere of the grave; the breeze mur¬ 
mured among the forest leaves, like the whispers of the departed. 
Treachery, murder , were all around me ! i But he is still there,* I 
thought; • my fellow-man, justice, compassion, manliness, require 
me to overcome this weakness/ Again following the line, I found 
the hook fastened into something which felt like leather, and grasp¬ 
ing it with my whole strength, I lifted it from the water and laid it 
upon the timbers. Great God ! what was my horror, when I recog¬ 
nized the bruised and disfigured features of the surveyor! 

* The moon now shed her beams upon the pallid corpse of the man 
who yesterday enlivened our toil with his frank and kindly spirit. 
Who were his murderers I Where were they! I gazed around, 
and thought I saw a face moving among the trees. It disappeared; 
again I saw it. I reflected that my excited fancy had perhaps trans¬ 
formed the shape of boughs and leaves into the features of a man; 
but as I fixed my eyes upon the spot, I felt that some one was watch¬ 
ing me from the forest. I could not endure the apprehension, and 1 
moved toward the object of my fear. I had not traversed half the 
intervening space, before a man emerged from the thicket. His face 
was that of a savage : his beard was unshorn, and when I saw him 
rapidly approaching, with rage and hatred in his countenance, I 
turned and fled. I heard him pursuing me through the recesses of 
the forest. How I longed then for my faithful rifle ! I imagined 
every sound to be the footsteps of the murderer. I rejoiced now at 
the darkness which made it impossible for him to follow me. For 
more than three hours I ran, deeper and deeper into the woods. At 
the end of this period I perceived a light gleaming from the rocky 
glen beneath me. Stealthily I crept down the bank, till I reached 
a ruined hut, from which the light proceeded. 

VOL. XXIX. 9 
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‘Made cautious by experience, I looked through an aperture be¬ 
tween the logs and beheld three men at work. 4 0ne stood above a 
rude stone furnace, watching the melting contents of a crucible, and 
dropping into it occasionally small pieces of different kinds of metal; 
another was heaping coal into the mouth of the furnace; and the 
third arranged the dies and trimmed and sorted the coin already 
stamped. The flames lit up their features, begrimed with dust and 
smoke, and illuminated every part of the hut. 

4 I was about to fly from this scene of wickedness, when I heard a 
rapid step approaching. I lay prostrate until the man passed me 
and burst into the hut; then looking again through the chink, I dis¬ 
covered the person who had pursued me, and who was doubtless 
the murderer of Flint. He was earnestly addressing the coiners 
with violent gestures; and I knew from his manner, and the sullen 
yet terrified appearance of his listeners, that he was describing or 
urging some act of violence. Again I fled, but with less terror than 
before, because there was now no danger of being intercepted ; and 
instead of the hills, I sought the valley of the stream. Long and 
painful was my course : at last I reached the road, where I fell upon 
my knees and thanked God for my deliverance. 

‘ It was still some distance to Teeples’; and when I heard the bell 
sound at the bridge, it was past midnight. The old woman opened 
the door. She was pale, and trembled in every limb. Astonished 
at her emotion, I was about to inquire the cause, when behind her I 
saw a face which solved the mystery, and then I felt that God had 
decreed my death by the same hand which took the life of Flint. It 
was Teeples. He came up, and for a moment looked steadily in 
my face. He was seeking to discover from my countenance whe¬ 
ther I recognized him. It was a dreadful trial. He turned away 
without speaking. His wife went to the window, in which a pane 
was broken, and saying that she heard a noise, held up the light, 
which the wind instantly extinguished, and left us in darkness. 

4 4 Light the candle, woman P growled Teeples. 

4 As she passed by me into the adjoining apartment, she slipped 
into my hand a key, which I immediately concealed about my person. 
When I entered the sleeping-room, and saw the bed in which the 
man had slept last night, who now lay dead in the creek, a feeling of 
suffocation almost overpowered me. Aroused by the danger I was 
in, I examined the room. The lock of the door through which I 
entered was broken. I tried the key in a door near the head of 
my bed. It fitted, and I stepped into a small room, at one end of 
which was a window, and beneath it a shed sloping nearly to the 
bank at the side of the house. I was oveijoyed to find here my gun, 
which I supposed Teeples of course had removed. I spread the 
blankets and coverlids upon the floor, so that my steps should not be 
heard, and removing the bed into the small room, locked and bolted 
it. Then I lay down in my clothes, thinking it better to wait a lit¬ 
tle before I commenced my escape. 

4 It was not long before a tremendous blow dashed in a panel of 
the door, and the dark outlines of the villain appeared at the open- 
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ing. The time for flight had come. As the ruffian with awfiil im¬ 
precations strove to dash open the solid door, I seized my gun and 
was about to fire, hut I feared that I should miss him in the dark¬ 
ness, and lose the precious time. Throwing up the window, there¬ 
fore, I sprang out upon the shed and plunged into the creek. 
Scarcely had my foot touched the opposite bank, when a shot struck 
the earth within a few feet of me; and as I fled along the road, with 
a speed which the dread of death alone could confer, the air re¬ 
sounded with the most dreadful shrieks, in which I recognized the 
voice of the old woman, whose compassion had preserved my life. 

‘ It was broad day when I reached a settlement, about ten miles 
from the assassin’s abode ; and before noon I returned with a dozen 
well-armed men, determined to bring the murderer to justice. But 
we were too late. We found nothing save the blackened chimney 
and smouldering ruins of * Teeples’ Castle.’ The poor surveyor 
was buried on the banks of the creek, where he had been robbed 
and murdered; and I do not know to this day the fate of his destroyer, 
as I left the country immediately after the occurrence. 

‘ And now that the story is told, my good friend, I am afraid you 
have been wearied. An old man, you know, as I am, has no mercy 
upon a good listener like yourself. But come, there’s the dinner- 
bell. Thank God, we are in old England, and not on the banks of 
the bloody Pine!’ 

And the two gentlemen left the apartment. 


Lamenting. 

They ’re gone, all gone ! the early friends with whom I used to be, 
Sailing and sailing on the waves of Youth’s unruffled sea ; 

The winds of Time and Chance have driven our little fleet apart, 

And nearer comes the final storm, and farther we depart. 

And over some the waters roll — alas ! Death’s winter gale 
Has torn the loftiest pennon down, and rent the strongest sail; 

And not a wreck remains to show the billowB where they flew, 

When every breeze was fresh and fair, and the skies were eve* blue. 

It is the error of the young to think the world all bloom, 

When clouds are coming up Jo wrap the sun itself in gloom; 

To dream of safety, peace and joy when ruin hovero near, 

And the star of Love is sinking down in the sombre wave of Fear. 

Not now, as in those happy days when friends were all around, 

And every spot Affection knew was consecrated ground, 

Doth my heart leap high to hear the voice that fondly speaks and sings, 
Or thrill at footsteps falling soft as the flight of airy wings. 

For the grave has cast its shadow on the beautiful and bright, 

And the music of the mom of life is silent in the night; 

In the night of care and sorrow, where memory finds no ray 

From the sunny fount that gushed and gleamed in youth’s delightful day! 

Owuueticvt. 
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No, I was not happy. Notwithstanding I had gained much in 
serenity of feeling; notwithstanding my repeated self-assurances 
that I had achieved my independence, I continued to ask myself what 
I had gained and where I stood. The future, with what I believed to 
be its solemn realities, had heretofore pressed heavily upon me. 
My great difficulty had been to connect the present life with a life 
to come, and to fix the relations between them. For faith had never 
been by me sufficiently cherished; and without this great connect¬ 
ing link between two worlds, what wonder that difficulties were 
presented which I could not overcome ? 

But in my present course I was not to be distressed with doubts 
or fears, I tried to assume the quiet feeling which characterized 
De Lisle, and with a serene aspect regard my destiny as some neces¬ 
sary result of causes long, long antecedent. 

Unfortunately mine was not the temper for such calm compla¬ 
cency. Beside, I had a fresh enemy to contend with, and one hith¬ 
erto quite unknown, namely : The idea of Death ! This now con¬ 
stantly obtruded itself before my mind. I had never regarded that 
last great consummation with any peculiar dread ; but now, I could 
not indulge in a momentary anticipation, but the grim form of the 
Destroyer would stalk before me and whisper, 4 Soon I will be with 
you !’ To be haunted with the apprehension of a positive coming 
evil is dreadful; but to be tortured with fears of what may be, be¬ 
cause we know nothing and will believe nothing of what shall be, 
is still more dreadful. One thing I did know. 

That death would close all my earthly relations. The Beyond — 
the Beyond ! what 1 ad it to do with me 1 So long as I kept my 
hold on life, my philosophy bore me along smoothly enough. I was 
a king, a monarch ; all were monarchs. But when I had to admit 
that at any moment this frame-work of mine was liable to be shat¬ 
tered and resolved into the dust which composed it, and my spirit- 
part be dissolved, to mix with the elements, to enter into new com¬ 
binations, or return to what it had been before it was me; when the 
thought forced itself upon my mind that I should then lose my indi¬ 
viduality, my identity — my very Ale, Myself — great God ! what 
absolute horror would seize upon me; what terrific apprehensions 
hung like clouds around my heart! It is impossible to portray the 
tortures I suffered. I tried to rid myself of them by looking alto¬ 
gether earthward ; but the .more I learned to gather satisfaction 
from the prospect, the greater became the power of my foe. Bah ! 
how as by a spectre was I haunted ! Yet I roused myself, and with 
all my strength determined to conquer the fearful illusion. I found 
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I could not cope with it single-handed ; that I must call in a supe¬ 
rior to my aid; for my enemy was beyond any mortal reach. Alas! 
I acknowledged no superior. So it was, that in the moment of my 
chiefest exaltation I stood in the greatest need. 

I will not enter more minutely into a detail of ray mental struggles. 
They partook mainly of the character heretofore described. After 
battling with them for nearly three years, I felt convinced that I must 
seek some new ground or yield to the foe. To travel had always 
been my delight. The prospect of a journey was in itself a resto¬ 
rative to my spirits; and I looked to a change of scene as ray only 
salvation. I cast my eyes toward Germany as the place where above 
all others I would choose to go. There I should find religion, phi¬ 
losophy and romance. There I could commune with men-students, 
busy, active, independent thinkers. There I should behold every 
beauty of scenery coupled with wild legends of what had been and 
what by report still was ; the rising fame of several German names 
which promised a bright poetic day for their Fatherland; served 
also to impel me thither. I told De Lisle my earnest wish. He 
at once fell in with it, and promised to use his influence with ray 
father; for the same reason perhaps that physicians recommend 
change of scene to an incurable patient in order to escape the re¬ 
sponsibility of a death. I do believe De Lisle thought me incurable; 
but I will do him the justice to say that his attention to my educa¬ 
tion was faithful; and as he was every way competent, I made ex¬ 
cellent progress under him. As agreed upon, he sought an inter¬ 
view with my father, and obtained permission with less difficulty than 
was anticipated for me to visit the continent. The favorable report 
De Lisle was pleased to make of my studies, with the opinion that 
it would be advisable for me to continae them abroad, induced my 
father to consent to my going. As 1 have before said, he was an in¬ 
dulgent although a requiring parent; and if his children came up to 
his requirements his favors were not measured with a scanty hand. 
Of course he knew nothing of my inner life; my trials, my severe 
heart-strivings. But he knew I had made rapid progress in my 
studies, and was willing and happy to reward me. One restriction 
was placed upon me; I was not to spend any time in France nor 
upon the route toward the place of my destination, which was Leipsic. 
Should I continue to deserve the praise of a diligent and proficient 
student, I was promised, after a period, the privilege of an entire 
tour of Europe. 

How my heart beat with excitement at the prospect of break¬ 
ing loose ! I forgot every grief, every trouble, in the anticipation of 
what was before me. Even my grim enemy, Death, seemed willing 
for a while to make a truce, and was no longer thrusting his icy 
finger before my eyes. Still all did not go smoothly. My mother 
strongly opposed my leaving England. She could not endure the 
thought ot my going alone to a foreign land, and becoming ex¬ 
posed to all the temptations to which youth are subject. She knew 
nothing of the state of my mind, as I have before hinted, but she 
saw that something disturbed my peace; and she pictured to herself 
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the thousand evils that a foreign life would bring upon me ; espe¬ 
cially did she fear that my religious sentiments would be corrupted. 
Alas ! she little knew the fearful change which had already taken 
place. Still it was settled that I should go, and the day fixed for 
my departure arrived. A little while before I was to leave, my mo¬ 
ther desired me to accompany her into the garden, which sloped 
away from one side of the house. She then took ray arm and walked 
with me into a small summer-house that stood at the extremity of a 
shaded walk. Turning toward me, she threw her arms around my 
neck and burst into tears. As soon as she became more composed, 
she raised her head, laid her hand impressively on my shoulder: 
‘ William/ said she, ‘ dearly, dearly as I love you, it would grieve 
me less to see you borne down yon path upon your bier into the 
tomb than to behold you as I do about to start upon this unhappy 
journey. But the decision is made ; you go; but oh ! William, for¬ 
get not your God ; forget not Christ, your Saviour ; and may the 
sweet influences of the Holy Spirit rest upon my child !* 

She kissed my forehead several times with fervor, and left me to 
myself. 

I was most sensibly affected, and felt ready to abandon every new 
speculation, even my journey, and remain at home ; but after a few 
moments, the thought of what lay before me, should I remain, de¬ 
cided me. I could not stay. With my father the leave-taking was 
peculiar. He called me into his private-room and requested me to 
be seated. His words were few and to the point. 

‘ My son/ said he, ‘ in sending you to a strange land I have not 
forgotten that you are still a youth, liable to the temptations which 
beset the young. But I have great confidence in your integrity of 
character and in your self-respect. You will travel alone to Leipsic. 
Here is a small chart, upon which I have indicated the route I wish 
you to pursue. You will perceive that I have not confined you to 
the direct course. By following the chart, you will see, in a hasty 
way, France, Switzerland, and some of the German provinces. 
Take this letter. It is addressed to the learned and good Doctor 
Johann Yon Hofrath. He was my early preceptor. He will be 
your friend. He will receive you into his house, and will direct your 
studies. I have written him fully. I want no public teaching, 
where young men herd together for their ruin. Go not in their 
ways. In parting, my advice is, that you always bear in mind the 
uncertainty of all things earthly, with reference to your accountability 
to Almighty God. Read the Sermon upon the Mount and the Para¬ 
bles of the Saviour of Mankind, the Proverbs of Solomon 1 and 
Ecclesiastes. Make them your study. Do your whole duty, and 
receive a parent’s blessing. May the God of your fathers go with 
you, guide you, and bring you again in safety to your home !’ 

All was ready for my departure. I was to leave at seven in the 
evening, and the clock had struck the hour. I bade our family fare¬ 
well, shook De Lisle warmly by the hand, and was off. At last I 
was thrown fairly upon my own resources. * The world was all be- 
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fore me,’ and my spirits were as buoyant as if they had never known 
any depression. I had first to go to London. From thence my 
route was to Dover through Gravesend, Rochester and Canterbury. 
Arrived at Dover, I took a small packet for Boulogne, and the wind 
being favorable, we ran over in about six hours. I was in France. 
What a transition ! It seemed like stepping out from noon-day into 
twilight. Every thing to me wore an unreal aspect. I was exam¬ 
ined suspiciously, and my passport was subjected to the minutest 
scrutiny and myself along with it. I spoke French well, and with 
but slight accent. This occasioned considerable conjecture; but 
after some delay I was suffered to proceed to Paris. I took the 
route by Amiens, and stopped a few hours there to view the Cathe¬ 
dral. On the evening of a dusty day in the latter part of May, just 
as the lamps had begun to be lighted, I entered Paris. I was full of 
excitement. I thought of the story of the Woedallah, and every 
particular of his tale came vividly to mind. Here then was the 
scene of my kinsman's follies; here he met his dreadful fate. But I 
looked farther back. Here reigned Louis the Great; here schemed 
the mighty Cardinal J and here they languished like other men, and 
languishing did die ! Here succeeded the Fourteenth Louis, who, 
as he could not aspire to the greatness of his predecessor, strove to 
rival him in the dissoluteness of his court. And now here I could 
witness the weakness of Louis the Sixteenth, and behold the seeds of 
revolt and misrule already springing up. 

I could not stop in Paris, much as I might desire it. My instruc¬ 
tions were positive, and I posted next to Lyons. Previously however 
to leaving Paris, I took my way to Rue-Copeau, full of a feverish 
curiosity to behold the spot where Wilfred St. Leger lived and loved; 
lived, and was faithless to his loved one, and where at last he fell by 
the hand of Julian Moncrieff. 

I found the house, but it was tenantless. Dust and cobwebs had 
accumulated over the gate-way, and an appearance of desolation 
and gloom pervaded the whole building. I could not satisfy my 
desire to visit the garden. Just away over the roof, however, I could 
discern the turrets of the nunnery, whose chimes told the Woedal- 
lab so impressively the hour of eight. I pictured in my fancy the 
garden and the bower, and could see the combatants engaging in their 
fatal combat. • • * 

I posted to Lyons. The journey was tedious, and rendered suf¬ 
ficiently disagreeable by the constant inspection and examination to 
which I was subjected. I was in haste to enter Switzerland; so 
without stopping long enough to recover from my fatigue, I set off 
for Geneva. How great the transition from one country to the other! 
In civil polity, in character, in manners and customs, in opinions and 
sentiments, in natural position and scenery, how unlike were the 
French and Swiss! But I will not turn aside from the design of 
my narrative to picture all I saw and all I enjoyed. There rose the 
threatening Jura; here was Mont-Blanc, and in the distance the snow¬ 
capped Alps ! I felt grateful to my father for allowing such an 
agreeable departure from a direct route. From Geneva, I passed 
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to the foot of Mont-Blanc, and stopped in the pleasant village of 
Cbamouni. I had admired the grandeur of Scottish scenery, but 
how did it dwarf into insignificance before the stupendous presence 
of the mighty Alp ! What were even the wonders of St. Kilda, 
compared to the awful magnificence of the Mer-de-Glace, or the 
fearful perils of the pass of the T6te Noire ! I came next to the 
valley of the Rhone. Stopping a night at Lausanne, I proceeded 
through Berne, Luzerne and Zurich to Schaffhausen, where I first 
saw the Rhine. My spirits rose as I journeyed on, and now my 
heart beat with an almost healthful glow. Passing through Carls- 
ruhe and Mayence, I found myself, after a ride of a few hours from 
the latter place, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Every thing about me 
told emphatically of the German. The steady aspect, the substan¬ 
tial bearing, the ever-present perfume of tobacco-smoke, and the 
thoughtful, ever-composed, sedate look of the smokers, were indeed 
significant of my whereabout. I passed a pleasant day in Frank¬ 
fort, and proceeded on my route. 

On the evening of the third day after leaving Frankfort, I arrived 
in Leipsic. I was agreeably disappointed in the appearance of the 
town ; and as we passed through the well-built suburbs, the sight of 
the beautiful gardens, which belong to almost every house, produced 
a cheering impression. I had reached my place of destination, and 
almost for the first time felt the fatigues of my long journey. I re¬ 
tired soon after I reached my hotel, and slumbered soundly. 

The next morning I sat out early to seek the residence of Johann 
Von Hofrath. I learned that it was situated near the Rosenthral, a 
short way out of town; and that a pleasant road conducted me 
thither. As I was anxious to look about me, I sat out on foot to find 
the place. I had at last arrived at the wished-for spot. I was in 
the very heart of Germany. Here was the battle-field where reli¬ 
gious freedom had triumphed after a conflict which could never be 
forgotten in the history of man. What great names were associated 
with almost every locality around I I stopped, awe-struck, and felt 
that the ground was sacred. Passing farther out of the town, through 
the suburbs, I came into the open country, and after a little inquiry, 
stopped before the door of the learned Professor. 

A stout hearty-looking servant girl answered my summons, and 
requested me to enter. I did so ; and was ushered into a neat but 
plain apartment, where I found a young girl, apparently about sev¬ 
enteen, engaged with her needle. She looked up as I entered, but 
did not start nor blush, nor manifest any of the usual signs which an 
English girl would have so certainly exhibited on a like occasion. 
With a modest but at the same time a self-possessed air, she asked 
me whom I would see ] I answered, ‘ The Professor Johann Von 
Hofrath/ My accent, as I delivered my answer in only tolerable 
German, made the girl hesitate an instant; but she presently re¬ 
plied, * The Professor will be in soon ; will you be seated V I took 
a seat, and the joung girl resumed her work. Of course I had lit¬ 
tle else to do except to observe her. I did not neglect the opportu¬ 
nity ; and as the image of that same young girl has never been 
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effaced from my memory ; as I have never forgotten her, and never 
shall forget her ; I maybe excused for pausing a moment to describe 
her. 

Her height was a little above the ordinary stature. Her figure 
was slight but exquisite, combining grace with dignity. Her com¬ 
plexion was fair, and some light brown hair, curling in ringlets, 
partly shaded a brow which for intellectual beauty I had never seen 
equalled. 

Her face was not altogether faultless, for the features, although 
singularly expressive, were not quite regular. Her eyes were blue, 
not very large, but full of true intelligence and feeling. But be¬ 
yond all, the unpretending dignity and self-possession of her pre¬ 
sence were unlike any thing I had ever beheld. They seemed to be 
derived entirely from a remarkable innocence and purity of heart, 
which rendered the possessor perfectly at ease under any circum¬ 
stances. With what strong interest did I behold her! How did 
that interest strengthen and increase, day after day, when I came 
to know her ! But I will not anticipate. 

An hour passed, and the Professor came not. Once only had the 
young girl spoken to me, and that was to say that something unusual 
must have detained her father, but that he certainly would not be 
long away ; that if I preferred, I could walk into the library, where 
I would find books to entertain me, or I could stroll in the garden. 
As there was no hope in either case of my having any companion, 
I declined politely, upon the ground that I was still much fatigued 
hy long journeying, added to my morning’s walk, and that I pre¬ 
ferred keeping my seat by the window. I was in hopes that this 
reply might provoke conversation ; but my companion only looked 
at me for a moment, in a half-inquiring manner, and then continued 
to ply her needle as busily as ever. 

Another hour passed, (it did not seem very long,) and I heard some 
one approach the house. In a moment an old man entered the 
room, with another in his company. I did not doubt that my host 
stood before me. I was at once relieved by the daughter, who an¬ 
nounced him as her father. I immediately handed Herr Von Ho- 
frath my letter of introduction. He took it, glanced hastily at it, then 
seized me at once cordially by the hand, exclaiming: 

* This then is my young Wilhelm I I have been expecting you 
for several days. You are welcome ! Here is your home/ 

While the speaker was addressing me, I was taking a hasty view 
of his appearance. He was of middle stature, with hair as white as 
snow, yet the bright expression of his clear gray eye, the ruddy hue 
of health upon his cheek, and his almost youthful step, showed him 
to be in the full possession of all his faculties, both mental and phy¬ 
sical, and that he was enjoying in an eminent degree a green old 
age. The kind-hearted old man continued to address me with 
words of welcome, which I knew came from his heart, and which 
were peculiarly grateful to my feelings. At length he stopped, 
turned quickly around, and addressed his companion: 

VOL. xxix. 10 
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‘Wolfgang, this is a young stranger who has come to spend a 
season in our good Fatherland. He is from England.’ 

4 The country of William Shakspeare !’ replied the other, in a 
deep, rich voice, turning upon me a pair of dark, brilliant eyes, the 
expression of which I shall not soon forget. It was now for me to 
regard the last speaker, whom I had before scarcely noticed, so ab¬ 
sorbed had I been in Herr Von Hofrath. Directing my attention 
therefore toward him, I perceived a man apparently not much past 
thirty, of fine stature and with an air of majestic dignity. His fea¬ 
tures were symmetrical, but large and open. Rarely indeed could 
so much beauty be found united with so much manliness. There 
was something about this man which indicated such healthful self- 
confidence, such hopefulness, such courage and such faith, that I 
was irresistibly drawn toward, nay fascinated by him. 

4 The country of William Shakspeare !’ — those were the words 
he uttered, in the deep, rich voice I have just described. They 
seemed spoken more to himself than to any one else, as if England 
was specially associated in his mind with Shakspeare, and as if 
Shakspeare was to him a talismanic name. 

4 Yes,’ replied the Professor, 4 and my young friend will be glad 
to find that Germans appreciate the great dramatist.’ 

4 And I am glad,’ said the other, recovering from what seemed a 
reverie, 4 to welcome an Englishman to our German soil.’ 

The stranger bowed courteously as he spoke, and a winning 
smile illuminated his countenance, which made him appear still 
more attractive. As yet I had not heard his name, and I waited 
with a great deal of curiosity for the information. 

4 You have forgotten Theresa, or rather you will not recognize 
your little plaything in that tall girl,’ said the Professor, 4 but 1 see 
she remembers you.’ 

‘.Forgotten her!* said the other, good-humoredly, as he advanced 
toward my new acquaintance, whom he saluted on either cheek, 
while the latter appeared to recognize in the new-comer an old 
friend; 4 forgotten her! I need not deny a thing so impossible. 
Theresa will not believe such slander of me.* 

Again I was disappointed. I heard not the name of the Un¬ 
known. 

At this moment we were summoned into the next room to dinner. 
It could not have been later than one. So much, thought I, for the 
simple manners of the nation I have come to sojourn among. I 
managed to get through with the peculiar varieties of a German 
dinner with a very tolerable zest; but we had a far better enter¬ 
tainment than that upon the table. Our host was full of animation, 
and conversed with a lively humor, very remarkable in a person of 
his years. His companion was still more remarkable ; for without 
appearing to do so, he went far beyond the Professor. Whatever 
he said came forth without the slightest apparent effort; spontane¬ 
ously, as if it was not to be kept in. I was amazed, perfectly 
amazed, at the strange, wild fantasies, at the noble, magnificent 
thoughts which the stranger poured forth one after another without 
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the least hesitation. What rapid perception, what keen apprecia¬ 
tion, what humor, what pathos, what power did he exhibit! I was 
sure that I was in the presence of a great genius. But who could 
it be 1 

Theresa sat quietly by, listening with interest to the conversation, 
and I too sat with open ears, eager to gather all that was said. 
Questions were frequently put to me by both, which I answered as 
readily as my knowledge of the language would permit. One 
thing I discovered during the conversation ; that Herr Von Hofrath 
was a very devout man. His remarks indicated this emphatically. 
A healthful tone pervaded all he uttered, and I knew his thoughts 
were pure. How I loved him, the noble-hearted old man ! 

Dinner over and its appendages, we returned to the sitting-room. 
The stranger went up to a small table on which several books were 
lying, and took up one of them. * Blank !’ he exclaimed, turning 
to Theresa ; * what is this waiting for V i 

‘For your imprimatur answered the maiden. ‘It is to be my 
album. You come in good time to put down the first line upon the 
first page.’ She took the book as she spoke, opened to the page, 
and said ‘ Proceed.’ 

The countenance of the stranger assumed a thoughtful aspect. 
He took a pencil, and without hesitation traced the following lines. 
I translate them into English at the expense both of beauty and 
force of expression : 

'THE ALBUM OP THERESA. 

* ‘ Begun' and 1 Ended,’ two brief words, contain 
The whole of wliat it is and is to be; 

Farther than this all prophecy is vain ; 

Our eyes are blinded ; we cannot foresee 
The shadowy future ; yet perhaps ’twere wefl 
On its uncertain incidents awhile to dwell!’ 

‘Your name! your name!’ said Theresa, as the writer handed 
her back the volume ; ‘ you must seal what you say.’ 

The other took the book again, and in fair, distinct characters, 
wrote: 

‘ ®oetl)r.’ 

I had no time to express my admiration or astonishment on be¬ 
holding the rising wonder of all Germany; for the Professor com¬ 
ing up, exclaimed : ‘ Wolfgang, something more Theresa will require 
of you than a half-dozen lines, scored by way of imprint on the title- 
page. Come, be not a niggard of your thoughts.’ 

The poet took the book again, cast an almost mournful smile 
upon the maiden, and selecting another page, he wrote as follows ^ 

‘Strange are the thoughts that swell 
Full in the breast, 

Thoughts that no longer dwell 
Calmly at rest. 

They rise, they rise, be they mournful or glad, 

Like the sura of existence, both joyous and sad; 

While the thoughtless laugh, and sport, and are gay, 

The sorrowing heart bleeds afresh every day ; 

Still the whirl goes round and round, 
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Now ’t is the happy laugh, then comes the plaintive sound ; 

Mingling, mingling joy and sorrow. 

To-day ’t is joy, ’t is wo the morrow ; 

And time rolls on 'till our brief life has passed, 

And the grave closes over all at last.’ 

‘ Wolfgang/ said the Professor, seriously, after reading what the 
other had written, * this is well; nay, it is beautiful. But it is very 
incomplete/ 

* Finish it; I pray you finish it !* said Goethe, sadly. 1 To please 
your once loved pupil, finish it !* 

The old man, thus invoked, took the album, and leaving a short 
space, continued as follows : 

‘ Such is the history of existence here , 

Brief as it is, and incomplete and vain. 

Not worth the living for, could wc not look 
Beyond, and grasp existence infinite* 

Without the promise of a life to come, 

There ’« naught indeed to cheer the heart of man. 

For all is dark within and gloom w ithout. 

E’en the brief sunshine of a happy day 

Brings but the thought that when the morrow cornea 

Clouds will obscure the whole, and damp the joya 

Just rising in the bosom. Is it bo l 

Is life, so cheerless? is it really nought? 

Without the promise, yea ; but, thanks to God! 

The promise stands forever firm and 6ure, 

‘I am the resurrection and the life. 

Believe in me, though dead yet shall thou live !* 

Existence then is not an idle dream, 

If’t is probation for the life to come, 

• For here we 're fitted for another world. 

Fitted for weal or wo—how dread the thought I 
And now we see why life ’b so full of change. 

Of blended shades of Borrow, joy aud wo ; 

Why we are tried, our bosoms torn, our hearts 
Broken and crushed : were there no sorrow here. 

Who would aspire to heaven, or seek the joya 
That flow perennial from the throne of God? 

Compared with which earth’s glories are but droaa. 

Bless’d then he life, mysterious life! and blesa'd 
BeGoDwboga\e it; who created man 
For wisest purposes. Look not beyond. 

But humbly seek His favor; learu of Him, 

And if thou wouhlst be happy, do His will.’ 

The old man closed the book, and banded it with a solemn air to 
his young friend. The latter read what had been written with seri¬ 
ous attention; then turning toward the Professor, he drew himself 
up to his full height, and laying his hand impressively upon the arm 
of the other, he exclaimed with dignity, 1 Doctor, do not misinterpret 
me : I believe !’ 


WHAT 18 FAME? —A PRAGMBNT, 


‘What is Fame? an empty bubble, 
Floating on a sea of trouble; 

Hard to wiu, but easy lost. 

Seldom valued at its cost; 

Sought by all, by few obtain’d, 

Not enjoyed when it is gain’d; 
Like the echo of the horn. 

Like the dew at early morn, 
Glittering for awhile, and then 
8oon it vanishes again! 
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Vietts Afoot : or Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. By J. Bayard Taylor. With 

a Preface by N. P. Willis. New-York and London : Wiley and Putnam. 

Truthful and graphic in description, and teeming with evidences of mind of no 
merely common order, this book of travels addresses itself not only to our interest 
and admiration, but to our sympathies, which are elicited in a remarkable degree by 
the novel taste and aspirations of the young printer. The strong will and the mag¬ 
netic hope which so certainly insure success; the enthusiasm and energy which buoyed 
up the firm traveller under the toils and fatigues of long journeys ‘ afoot ;* and above 
all, under the most disheartening of evils, a ‘ lean purse,’ excite our wonder and com¬ 
pel our praise. The character of the man first strikes us. We are constantly at¬ 
tracted by his industrious research and his profound love of the intellectual; his 
strong interest in the useful sciences, and his spiritual appreciation of the wonderful 
and the beautiful. We repeat, the writer is the leading object of interest in the book ; 
and this because of the novelty of his character and purpose. As a book of travels 
the work might not be striking. As a collection of new and multifarious anecdotes, 
incidents and descriptions, it ranks with the best of its kind. In short, it is a volume 
to which one turns when the brain is racked and wearied in the contest with the 
‘higher powers when the ‘ Zanonis’ and the * Lucretias’ are laid upon the shelf; 
when the appetite for the marvellous is satiated in * Typee,’ or when, disgusted with 
the heaps of puerile ‘ light’ works which are piled up around us, our eye falling upon 
these volumes, the attractive title leads to the more attractive page, and we become 
pleased, engaged, and — rested. 

We meet with but one disappointment in glancing at these ‘Views Afoot.* We 
lament an oversight which seems incongruous in the character of the author; an 
oversight which will deprive the great majority of his readers of that information 
which would have been to him the surest harbinger of fame. We inferred that the 
traveller ( afoot’ would at least stumble over those lights and shadows of simple life 
which are the subject of so much fiction, but of which no real portraiture ever has 
been given. For example, we should have liked to know something true of the 
French grisette; not a history of caps, flounces and ribbons, nor of love-scenes, assigna¬ 
tions, and the like; but of the young-hearted girl of Normandy or Languedoc; her 
peasant-home, her hopes, her first affections, before she has been seduced away to 
far-off Paris to be ruined or to die. Again, we should like to have peeped in through 
the windows of some good, honest German vrouw, and inquired, if we chose, the in- 
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gradients of her sour-krout, or have a hob-a-nob with some of the stout lasses, her 
daughters. We thought to find in the work natural and simple pictures of natural 
and simple things; a panoramic view, which would have made us familiar with for¬ 
eign people , whose lands, governments, institutions and wonders have been described 
and embellished, and almost demolished by every previous traveller. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing these grains of abatement, we must invoke for our young author’s good 
volumes a cordial reception ; and we may venture to predict for him a ‘ name,’ even 
though this book of travels do not win it for him. The subjoined reflections, suggested 
by hearing the chimes of Mary-le-bone Chapel, will afford the reader some impres¬ 
sion of the writer’s meditative current of thought. They come to us, we scarcely 
know how, like the reveries of our own mind on hearing the chimes of Trinity: 

'There ii something in their «ilvery vihratioo which it far more expressive than the ordinary 
tones of a belL The ear becomes weary of a continued loll; the sound of some bells seems to have 
nothin? more in it than the ordinary clane of metal; but these simple notes, following one another 
so melodiously, fall on the ear, stunned by the ceaseless roar of carriages or the mingled cries of the 
mob, as gently and gratefully us drops of dew. Whether it be morning, and they ring out louder 
and deeper through the mist, or midnight, when the vast orean of being beneath them surges less 
noisily than its wont, they are alike full of melody and poetry. I have often paused, deep in the 
night, to hear those clear tones dropping down from the darkness, thrilling with their full, tremu¬ 
lous sweetness the still air of the lighted Strand, and winding away through dark, silent lanes and 
solitary courts, till the ear of the care-worn watcher is scarcely stirred with their dying vibrations. 
They seemed like those spirit-voices which at such times speak almost audibly to the heart. How 
delicious it must be to those who dwell within the limits of their sound, to wake from some happy 
dream and hear those chimes blending in with their midnight fancies like the musical echo of the 
promised bliss. 1 love these eloquent bells, and 1 think there must be many living out a life of misery 
and suffering lowborn their tones come with an almost human consolation. The uature of the very 
cockneys, who never go without the horizon of their vibrations, is to my mind invested with omc hue 
of poetry^ 


Thb Viviparous Quadrupeds ok North-A meric a. By John James Audubon, F. R. S., etc., and 

the Rev. John Buchman, D. D., etc. New-York : John J. Audubon. 

The geographical range selected for the investigations embraced in this work are 
certainly sufficiently extensive ; comprising the British and Russian possessions to the 
North, the whole of the United States and their territories, California, and that part of 
Mexico north of the tropic of Cancer. The researches in this vast range are arranged 
by those divisions the limits of which are fixed by nature, and where new forms mark 
the effects of a low latitude and warm climate. When it is remembered that a large 
portion of this extensive tract is now an uncultivated and almost unexplored wild, 
roamed over by ferocious beasts and warlike tribes of Indians, some idea may be ob¬ 
tained of the danger and difficulty with which the full and authentic materiel of this 
great work has been obtained. The illustrations are truly superb. They are not only 
scientifically correct, but interesting to all readers, from the varied occupations, ex¬ 
pressions and attitudes given to the different species, together with the appropriate ac¬ 
cessories, such as trees, plants, landscapes, etc., with which the figures of the animals 
are relieved. The reader is made thoroughly acquainted with the habits, geographical 
distribution, and in short with all that is of interest in the ‘ life and times’ of the ani¬ 
mals described, including also the mode of hunting or destroying such as are pursued 
either to gratify the appetite, to furnish a rich fur or skin, or in order to get rid of dan¬ 
gerous or annoying neighbors. The work, we are truly glad to learn, has been warmly 
encouraged, as it certainly deserved to be. The letter-press is admirable, and the 
paper unexceptionable. The twentieth number of the Illustrations of the Quadru¬ 
peds is now ready for delivery. 
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Alderbrooe : a Collection or Fanny Forrester’s Village Sketched, Poems, etc. By Miss 

Emily £. Chubbuck. In two volumes, pp. 539. Boston : William D. Ticknor and Com¬ 
pany. 

With an evident affection for all the phases and aspects of liberal Nature; with 
a love of the beautiful inherent in her heart; and with a keen observation of the 
detail of natural scenery and human character, Fanny Forrester could hardly 
fail to produce a readable and pleasant work. She has certainly done this in the 
pages before us. Nevertheless we are compelled to add, that she seems to us to ex¬ 
hibit a general tendency toward over-writing, over-describing, over-feeling; so that 
while there is enough of real feeling, real love of the works and the creatures of 
God, real emotions of pleasure and pain, there are beside, contrasts with these, which 
•eem to indicate that there were times when the demands of a periodical press re¬ 
quired the stipulated amount of materiel , whether it were or were not informed with 
the true and genuine spirit of the writer. But the exceptions to the better portions 
of the work which we have indicated, while they may impress unfavorably the dis¬ 
criminating reader, will not prevent him from perceiving that he has in the writer a 
true-hearted woman, of a gifted intellect, and capable of writing in a style of unusual 
felicity, and whose inculcations are invariably feminine, pure and good. The fair au¬ 
thor, with a self-sacrificing devotion to the spread of the religion she professes, is now 
in a far distant land. May she be as happy as she would render others, is our fervent 
wish. Although a frequent correspondent of the Knickerbocker, we never had the 
pleasure to see her. We cannot but hope, however, that the portrait prefixed to the 
first volume does no justice to the original. It is very stiff and formal, and seems 
painted for an affected effect. The volumes are well executed in a typographical 
point of view. 


The Sacred Mountains. By J. T. Headley, author of ' Napoleon and hia Manhali.’ Illus¬ 
trated. One volume, pp. 175. New-York: Baker and Scribner. 

Thib is, in its externals, one of the most strikingly beautiful volumes we have for 
some months encountered. The printing and paper are of the first order of excel¬ 
lence ; and the illustrations, engraved on steel, are of very superior execution. They 
are eleven in number, and are from the pencils and gravers of the first artists in Eng¬ 
land. The subjects are, Mount Arrarat, Bethlehem, Mounts Moriah, Sinai, Hor, 
Pisgah, Carmel, Lebanon, Zion, Tabor, and the Mount of Olives. The design of the 
anthor was to render more familiar and life-like some of the scenes of the Bible. In 
his descriptions, which are often in the florid style for which he has become somewhat 
remarkable, Mr. Headley affirms, and so far as we have been able to perceive, with 
correctness, that he has * endeavored to shun all those things which might be termed 
mere creations of the fancy, and has confined himself either to the Bible itself, or to 
those incidents which must have occurred, taking human nature to be the same in all 
ages of the world. The dedication of the work is touching and beautiful: ‘To my 
aged, beloved Father,- who has long stood on the Heights of Zion, a Messenger of 
Peace and Herald of Glad Tidings to Men, and whoso feet I know will soon stand on 
the * Mount of God, these Sketches are affectionately inscribed/ * The Sacred Moun¬ 
tains' will form an admirable religious gift-book at this season of good wishes and 
kind deeds. 
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Self-made Men : Hon. Zadock Pratt. — The reader’s attention and admiration 
will be elicited by the article in preceding pages upon the life and character of the 
late Judge Hitchcock, of New-Haven. The lesson taught in the example of that 
distinguished jurist will not be lost upon the young struggling American ; for he can¬ 
not fail to see that to be bom into the world with a career of labor and self-reliance 
before one, can be regarded as no misfortune to the persevering, the upright aud the 
true-hearted. The man who by the force of early habit * learns to labor and to 
waitwho lives from day to day by the exercise, in his sphere, of his hands or head, 
and seeks to improve himself by all that he sees and encouutere around him, acquires 
for himself that property of soulj which has always upheld, and always will uphold, 
the self-made man. * He secures for himself the faithful companion, which, while 
it has always lent the light of its countenance to men of rank, and minds who have 
deserved it, has ever shed its greatest consolations on men of low estate and almost 
hopeless means.’ It took its patient seat beside Sir Walter Raleigh, in his dungeon- 
study in the tower; and laid its head on the block with More ; but it did not disdain 
to outwatch the stars with Ferguson, the shepherd’s boy; it walked the streets in 
mean attire with Crabbe ; it was a poor barber with Arkwright ; it was a tal¬ 
low-chandler’s lad with Franklin; it worked at shoemaking with Bloomfield 
in his garret and Roger Sherman in bis cobbler’s-shop; it followed the plough 
with Robert Burns ; and high above the noise of loom and hammer, it whispers 
courage to many thousands at this moment, in every quarter of our land. We 
have been led to theso remarks by reading in the last number of the ‘ Democratic 
Review ’ a sketch of the private and public career of the Hon. Zadock Pratt, late 
member of Congress from this State. Like Judge Hitchcock, Mr. Pratt is a self- 
taught, self-sustained, and eminently practical man ; and his history is so useful that 
we shall make no apology for devoting some space to setting it, in synopsis, before the 
reader. We have often admired, at the house of an old and highly-esteemed friend, 
a fine painting by the gifted Durand, representing a charming rural village, nestling 
in a pleasant valley, and surrounded by high mountains, green to their summits with 
hemlock trees. This is Prattsville, in Greene county, and this flourishing place may 
be said to be the production , in one sense, of the man whose name it bears. But let 
us begin at the beginning. Zadock Pratt is descended from the band of pilgrims 
who first broke ground on the shores of New-England, in 16:23. His father was a 
tanner and shoemaker. He was engaged in several hard-fought battles in the Revo- 
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lotion, and was twice taken prisoner, and suffered in the prison-ships in this harbor. 
We may add here that the son emulated his father, by joining the ‘ patriotic diggers’ oh 
Brooklyn Heights in the last War; he was subsequently a captain in our State artil¬ 
lery regiment, and afterward an active colonel of a regiment of infantry. Zadock, 
the subject of this notice, we are told, * had no other education than that of a com¬ 
mon school, working out of school-hours to pay for his board. He had very early to 
contend with the difficulties of his position. He often mentions with satisfaction, that 
the first money which he ever earned was by gathering huckleberries. He worked 
in his father’s tannery, and employed his leisure hours in braiding whip-lashes, etc., 
for which he readily found a market, and in a short time, by saving his little earning*, 
he found himself possessed of some thirty dollars — quite a treasure for a working 
boy. He was now apprenticed to a saddler, served out his apprenticeship, worked 4 
year at his trade, at the wages of ten dollars a month, and then commenced business 
for himself. He now labored fifteen or sixteen hours a day ; and this system of in¬ 
dustry, coupled with prudence and judicious enterprise, soon placed him on the road 
to fortune. Among the rules which it may be said formed the business creed of his 
life, were the trite and homely, but expressive maxims, which he'used to post up in 
his work-shop and store, and mark upon his account-books; * Do one thing at a time.' 
4 Be just and fear not' ‘ Mind your own business.' Blessed with an excellent con¬ 
stitution and an iron frame ; With an indomitable resolution and perseverance, which 
no difficulties could daunt, no exertions weary ; labor was to him the salt of his exist¬ 
ence, seasoning his daily bread, and stimulating him to farther and higher exertions. 
From this time his course has been unifbrmly onward and upward.' 

When Mr. Pratt purchased in 1824 the tract and water-power now included in 
the village which bears his name, and commenced his operations, * the forest on 
either hand, to the very tops of the ifiouutains, was a dense growth of hemlock, 
adapted to his purposes; communication was easy with New-York ; and he at ouce 
saw that here was the spot for him to establish a mammoth tannery. He lost no time 
in commencing operations ; and his labors were crowned with the most complete suc¬ 
cess. His establishment soon yielded employment in various ways to mCre than two 
hundred men, to all of whom he gave encouragement to settle around him. His tan¬ 
nery was five hundred feet long, containing over three hundred vats, requiring a con¬ 
sumption annually of fifteen hundred cords of wood, and six thousand cords of hem¬ 
lock bark, in the manufacture of Bixty thousand sides of sole leather, which he annu¬ 
ally sent to market; or more than a million of sides in the last twenty years ; em¬ 
ploying a capital of over two hundred and filly thousand dollars a year, without a 
single litigated law-suit.’ We are not surprised to ledm that as Mr. Pratt rose upon 
the tide of his prosperous business, his friends and neighbors flourished With him. 
The little town was rapidly settled and improved ; streets Were laid out, and orna¬ 
mental trees planted by his own bands; schools were established, churches built, and 
houses and stores multiplied, until the village has become one of the most pleasant 
and flourishing settlements in the region of the Catskills. He himself erected more 
than a hundred houses, and his munificence is seen in all the churches and public 
buildings of the place, of which more than one-third the cost was defrayed from his 
own pocket Nor was he less a public benefactor in establishing the Prattsville Bank, 
under the free banking law of this State, an institution of unquestioned credit, whose 
bills are kept constantly at par in this city, while its business, (of great public conve* 
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nience in the mountainous region in which it is situated,) averages nearly a million of 
dollars annually. Colonel Pratt, having secured the good opinion and constant re* 
spect of his neighbors and fellow-citizens at large, was looked upon by the working 
community in which he resided as one whom they could safely trust with political 
perferment. He was therefore, in 1836, put in nomination for congress and was 
elected by more than twenty-seven hundred majority over his competitor, having 
received the almost unanimous vote of his own town; a sufficient evidence that he 
was the most esteemed where he was the best known. 

While in Congress, Mr. Pratt devoted himself to the utility of legislation; and 
his example certainly demonstrates the advantage of sending men of practical busi¬ 
ness habits to our national council, and shows ‘ how much that is really important 
to the people may be performed by one man, when he is more anxious to act than 
to speak* His speeches were confined to plain statements of important facts which 
he had thoroughly investigated. Coming from an agricultural region, * he originated 
the proposition, which w as finally adopted by Congress, providing for the introduction 
through our consuls and national vessels, of foreign seeds and plants, and for their 
gratuitous distribution to all portions of the country, through the medium of the patent 
office,’ the beneficial effects of w'hich measure have already begun to be appreciated; 
and his addresses before the agricultural societies of his own county were widely 
commended and circulated. It is to Mr. Pratt, as a member of the congressional 
committee on public buildings, that the capital is indebted for the beautiful General 
Post-Office edifice; but for his exertions, it would have been erected of the porous 
sand-stone, which in process of time crumbles like wet gingerbread, instead of the 
admirable marble of which it is constructed. He was an early and ardent advocate 
of the cheap postage reform; of the improvement of the public grounds at Wash¬ 
ington ; he introduced the resolution for the Branch Mint at New-York; for the 
publication and engraving of all the important inventions patented at Washington, 
to be distributed throughout the country ; to require, once every two years, an in¬ 
ventory of the public property in the hands of public agents; for the establishment 
of a Bureau of Statistics ; and various other important measures, which we have 
not space to enumerate. Indeed, the reports made to Congress by Mr. Pratt cover 
more than a thousand pages, during his career in that body, to which he declined a 
reflection, in an able address to his constituents, giving a faithful account of his 
stewardship. At first a poor boy, yet always true to the ‘dignity of labor;* ener¬ 
getic and persevering; living tcith and not upon his neighbors, as he advanced in 
means ; liberal and true-hearted, in private as in public life, Mr. Pratt presents an 
example which wo hope will be lost upon no young reader of these pages. W T e are 
glad to know that he is still in the prime of life, and in the full enjoyment of his 
bodily and mental vigor; a fact indeed which is sufficiently evinced by his portrait, 
which combines, in no ordinary degree, the appearauce of health, self-possessed dig¬ 
nity, firmness and kindness. In looking at this picture, in hearing the original con¬ 
verse, aud in reading the sketch of his life, we have been confirmed in a long-settled 
belief that that man is scarcely half-educated who has not in his early years bad 
something to struggle for, and who has not at some period of his life lived among 
* the people ’ in the country. There is scarcely one of our most eminent public men 
whose private and public history is not an illustration of this undeniable fact; and 
it is a fact full of encouragement and hope to the toiling, self-denying, self-respect¬ 
ing country boy. 
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^nnwcmrg Jestioal of Saint Nid)olaa. 

As the chosen and official organ of the * Saint Nicho- 
la* Society* we proceed to lay before our readers the 
proceedings at the anniversary festival of the good old 
Saint, celebrated at the City Hotel on the seventh ulti¬ 
mo. The society, in unusually large numbers, assembled 
at the capacious receiving-rooms of the 1 City* at five 
o’clock ; and after the reflection of the President, Chief 
Justice Jones, and the Committee of* Managers, with the election of four Vice-Presi¬ 
dents, in the persons of James De Peyster Ogden, John A. King, Hamilton Fish, and 
Charles King, Esquires, the members, with their distinguished associates and invited 
g uests, (among the former of whom we remarked his ex-Excellency, Washington 
Irving, late Minister to Spain, with Henry Brevoort, Esquire; and among the 
latter, Naval Commandant Stettin, Mr. Van Wart, of England, together with the 
chief officers of all the sister societies,) repaired to the dining-hall, to the inspiring 
music of Dodworth’s band. The decorated hall; the four long ornamented tables, 

* surmounted, 1 if we may say so, by the crosB-table on the date, or raised platform, 
at the upper end of the room, at which sat the venerable President, in his venerable 
cocked-hat; the Presidents of the various sister societies, and other honored guestB ; 
the tables themselves, groaning under the weight of rare potables and edibles, such 
as M es sr s . Jennings and Willard know so well how to supply ; the waiters, in the 
livery of the days of Peter Stuyvesant; all these made up a coup-fail which 
« may be conceived but cannot be described. 1 Grace was pronounced in a few brief 
and well-chosen words by Rev. Dr. Vermilye, when the company sat down to the 
discussion of the store of good things beibre them; among which we were glad to 
encounter sundry of the choicest * relishes 1 of the old Dutch tables; * sour-krout, 1 

* krullers, 1 * spack and applejes, 1 1 olikoeks^ 1 ‘ nolletjes,’ and the like, never forgetting 

* schnape* and pipes. When the inner man had been satisfied and refreshed, the 
President announced the following regular toasts: 

Oua Patron Saint, St. Nicholas : The best of good Saints; his most acceptable offerings are 
deeds of kindness and love. Air : * Long Time Ago * 

Oua Crrv: Constant progress is her destiny; a pure and high civilization be her aim and her 
triumph. Home, Sweet Home. 

The President of the United States. President's March. 

The Governor of thi State or New York. Governor's March. 

Our Country : Glory and honor to her coming years. Hail Colombia. 

The Early Fathers or New-Amsterdam: Types of m unpretending humanity, they need 
not the smoke of an ever-rising inceuse to magnify into colossal dimensions their real stature.' 

‘ Mjfnheer Van Donck.* 

Our Sister Societies : St. Nicholas welcomes them right heartily to his board, and extends 
anew to his loyal tributaries the assurance of his sovereign protection. 

* For we 're a Band of Brothers.* 

Tas Army and Navy of the United States : Their flag is emblematic of each; they have 
proved themselves ‘ true blue;’ they have plucked 'stars' from the sky of glory, and they have dedi¬ 
cated • the stripes* to their foes. The Star-epangUd Banner. 

The Daughters of Saint Nicholas : Excluded by no Salic law from the only throne to which 
they aspire, a republican heart, * Here's a Health to all Good Lasses* 

In reply to the toast to < The City , 1 His Honor the Mayor, after a few well-con- 
■adeied remarks, in keeping with the theme of his sentiment, proposed the following: 
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•Tine Knickerbocker*: Who taught us that the science of free government was Frugality, la* 
duslry anti Integrity.' 

Joseph Fowler, Esquire, President of the St. George Society, arose and res¬ 
ponded as follows, in a manner perhaps the most felicitous of the evening: 

* Mr. President : The gloomy month of November, so trying to the nerves of John Hull, having 
so recently made its exit, you will not be surprised tp learn that it has left one of his family in some* 
what of a melancholy mood : hut as, on the other hand, the saying is reduced to a proverb, that 'Eng¬ 
lishmen are never so happy as when they are miserable,' (daughter and applause,) it is not likely, 
Sir, that much of your sympathy will be oxtended to me. Still, 1 am very much out of sorts; and 
being so situated, 1 hud 1 cannot do better than follow the example and tread in the footsteps of one 
of iny illustrious and saintly conleinjKjraries, a gentleman never caught napping; a man indeed of 
extraordinary tact. At a recent anniversary festival, when called upon to display his prolocutory 
powers, St. David most pathetically declared, that he rose 'with embarrassment and emotion/ In 
that precise posture, Sir, St. Georoe is now placed. I have risen with the same kind of embarrass¬ 
ment ; not proceeding, as I assure you, from auy conscientious abhorrence of these annual diuner* 
parties — quite the reverse; but from that sort of vague, undefined fluttering which, in spite of all my 
efforts, will come over me just at the very moment I ought to be ready to burst, as it were, with the 
fulness of uncommunicated thought. (Renewed laughter and applause .) Not that I purpose entirely 
to back out. Sir, or to excuse myself under the pica of being ' unaccustomed’ to return thanks on 
these festal occasions, for that would hardly go down ; because you all very well know that I hare 
been going the rounds long enough at any rate to have grown bald, if not gray, in the service. Ay, 
there ’> the rub, my frieuds; so long have 1 been engaged in the business that 1 am compelled in all 
candor to confess that the whole novelty, the wholo originality, the whole philosophy of the system 
is, in my poor self, used up. ' Misery loves company/ however; and, if I mistake not, 1 am not the 
only one taken aback. It appears to me that sundry of my saintly contemporaries are beginning to 
breathe very hard; to betray certain quick, spasmodic vibrations, as if sensible that Uetr time was at 
hand ; as if conscious their trouble was about to begin. ( Great laughter .) They have my sympa¬ 
thy, if that will be of any comfort to them ; for after all, Mr. President, talk as you may about 'prac¬ 
tice making perfect/ there are few things more difficult than to give a new form of words to familiar 
combinations of thought; especially is it difficult to one who,like the humble person who addresses 
you, is miserably off for rhetoric, and only qualified to speak in the common, every-day language of 
social life. My brother saints, I am sure, feel as 1 do, that thus, at each succeeding anniversary, 
to he brought into harmonious contact with each other is a very delightful custom; they feel as 
I do, Sir, that these national benevolent festivals go off most charmingly until the time arrives for 
the payment of tbo national debt; the first instalment of which Sl George is always expected to 
discharge. Now, Gentlemen, that we have reached this, to as, most critical stage of your proceed¬ 
ings. do pray come to our succor; pray compassionate our agitations ; and by your lenity and for¬ 
bearance embolden us not only to dismiss but even to smile at our own periodical apprehensions. 

'As the representative of the St. George Society I rejoice in having one more opportunity of assur¬ 
ing you of the unalterable fellowship and good-will existing in the breasts of all who belong to that 
institution toward the Sons of St. Nicholas. AnJ delighted I am that such feelings do exist be¬ 
tween us ; for fast are we multiplying around you. The last census discloses the fact that there are 
upward of ninety-five thousand natives of the British dominions now residing in this city; a fact 
however which excites less of our wonder when we remember that John Bull is presented yearly 
by his wife with an increase of three hundred and sixty-five thousand members to bis fumily. Such 
of liis redundant race who are conducted to this portion of America certainly come to that part 
in which the virtues of the Anglo-Saxon race are sure to be best evoked. The vicious we may hope 
will stay away ; all those indeed whose characters won’t bear investigation. To the worthy immi¬ 
grant no better advice can be given than that of being enjoined to study the history of New-York; 
its Empire State and noble city; for it is a well-attested history, fruitful in its records and recitals of 
heroic deeds, and in its images of resplendent virtue ; and may I not add, in the eloquent language 
of Chancellor Kent, that its history is ' well fitted to elevate the pride of ancestry, to awaken deep 
feeling, to strengthen just purpose and enkindle generous emulation ' 

* But, !M r. President, 1 um making a sad trespass on your patience, and I will therefore add but one 
worJ. In my official capacity as President of the St. Geokof. Society 1 have so often taken leave 
of my brethren of St. Nicholas that they must begin to think it quite a joke ; but when with be¬ 
coming gravity 1 now assure you that this is *positively my last appearance’.before you; that all 
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my cunning devices of accepting, rescuing and returning office now expire by tbeir own limitation, 
(or ralber will do on St. George's Day,) I feel persuaded that the melancholy I betrayed at the optn - 
mg of my remarks will be well accounted for; and that you will not begrudge an effort to console 
and sustain me at this the cloting period of my official career. At a toast allow me to give: 

‘The Sons or St. Nicholas and the Sons or Sr. George: Formidable competitors; but 
in so glorious a competition each will do bis uttermost, and yet rejoice to see himself outstripped.' ’ 

Three loud and hearty cheers were given by the Society as soon as Mr; Fowler 
had resumed his seat. Mr. James Reyburn, President of the 1 Friendly Sons of Saint 
Patrick' Society, remarked in effect that his brother of Saint George had rendered 
it an act of temerity in him to attempt a speech ; he would the rather pass at once 
to his toast, which was received with much applause, and which we subjoin : 

‘The Festival Days or Santa-Claus and New-Year : Dutch in origin, Dutch in observance; 
long may the descendants of Dutchmen enjoy their annual return.' 

Hon. Moses H. Grinnell, President of the ‘New-England Society,' on rising to 
reply to the toast to the ‘ Sister Societies,’ said that ‘ He accepted with gratitude the 
assurance of the 1 sovereign protection’ of Saint Nicholas ; and, as became a * loyal 
tributary,’ was ready to take the oath of fealty. To be sure, the Pilgrim Fathers 
were apt to receive the first homage of the New-England heart; yet with all possi¬ 
ble respect for those renowned worthies, and real deference to their sterling virtues, 
he was disposed to concede a paramount allegiance to St. Nicholas. ‘This, Mr. 
President, may appear rather strange, on the part of the representative of the 
* New-England Society;* but the truth is, I owe a slight grudge to the Pilgrim Fa¬ 
thers for their hanging my progenitors, the Quakers. I have never been quite able 
to perceive that this was the best way to illustrate their devotion to religious liberty. 
If I recollect rightly, too, Mr. President, while the colonies of New-England were 
fining and flogging the Quakers, and driving them right and left from their borders, 
your benignant Saint was throwing wide his doors to receive and shelter the fugitives. 
On this account, Mr. President, although always ready to claim all due honor to the 
Society which I represent, I am less disposed to dispute the sovereign authority as¬ 
serted for your benevolent Saint in the toast which you have read, to the sister socie¬ 
ties. With a feeling of heart-felt gratitude to the Saint for his benignant protection 
of my Quaker forefathers, I beg leave to give you as a toast: 

'The genuine old Stock or New-York : While the city holds out the assurance of welcome 
and the rewards of enterprise to the intrusive Yankee, he will ever acknowledge in the blood of the 
Huguenot and the Knickerbockers the rightful lords of the iuberitauce.' 

The past and present Presidents of the * St. David’s Society,’ David C. Colden, 
Esq., and Mr. Edwardb, gave each a toast, prefaced by appropriate remarks, but we 
regret that neither of these were among the papers of the Secretary, nor have we at 
a late hour been able to obtain them. We are compelled therefore to leave them 
unrecorded, as well as the very brief remarks and toast of the representative of the 
St Andrew’s Society, which were not sent to the President Mr. L. Leclerc, 
President of the ‘ French Benevolent Society,’ rose and addressed the chair: 

•Mr. President: As a Frenchman, and in the name of the French Benevolent Society,which I 
represent here, I thank you for your welcome ; and let me say, it is under the influence of frater¬ 
nizing recollections that I rise to respond to the toast offered to our sister societies. Hollanders and 
Freuchmeo, Mr. President and gent'emen, were both natives of one continent, and for centuries 
united by the bonds of a national alliance. Here, on this side of the Atlantic, in the last ceutury, 
when your sires were engaged in assorting their rights of self-government, many Frenchmen gave a 
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helping hand to the great work of a nation's birth. More recently, when France waa at war with 
all Europe, her first alliance was with Holland ; and Napoleon was proud of numbering as part of 
his Imperial Guard a regiment of Okateeurs a CkevaL, composed almost entirely of Hollanders. 
As after a storm comes a calm, so after war comes peace, and with it the happiness of nations. 
For thirty years the peace of Europe has not heeu broken; and to its duration may we attribute the 
advancement of civilization aud refinement On this continent the blessings of a lasting pence of 
thirty years also gludden the eye of the beholder. An entire people having bravely fought and won 
the great Battle of Independence, settle down to the more moral though scarcely less active business 
of ameliorating their social condition. The secret of their prosperity is in their energy, and the 
liberality of their institutions places them in the frout rank of nations. In conclusion, Sir, allow 
me to offer as a toast: 

‘ The Citizens op New-Yobk : The progressive enterprise of their commerce,and their extended 
hospitality to natives of all countries, have changed the ouce contracted New-Anwterdam into the 
present * Empire City.* 

The representative of Holland, resident at this capital, spoke nearly as follows, in 
introducing his toast to the company : 

* J thank you, Mr. President, for the honor that has been done me. 1 had hoped that my much 
esteemed friend, H. M. Charge d’ Affaires at Washington, would have been present this evening, to 
be tbe interpreter of the iulerest which our Kino takes in whatever concerns this most respectable 
Society. He requested me to express to you his regret, and to say that he has been prevented by 
unavoidable circumstances from availing himself of your kind invitation. It is a matter, Sir, of 
no small gratification to us, to see from year to year the long-standing friendship existing between 
you and the land of my birth not only fostered but increased. Nor can it well be otherwise; many 
of you claim the same descent; many visit tbe land of your forefathers, their birth-places and tombs; 
and the impressions they carry home cannot but reuew their good feelings. These impressions 
were eloquently depicted by the Reverend Doctor Dewitt a few evenings ago, in a discourse deliv¬ 
ered before the members of your Society and others. Were other proofs wanting of the friendly 
feelings of this community toward my countrymen, 1 have only to refer to the flattering and munifi¬ 
cent reception of the officers of His Majesty’s squadron that so recently visited this port Never be¬ 
fore were more gratifying and cordial attentions bestowed on foreign officers; and I cannot but again 
thank His Honor the Mayor and the council of this groat city for their promotion of it; and particu¬ 
larly to one of your late presidents, Mr. Egbert Benson, the worthy' alderman who so justly boast* 
of the pure Dutch blood that runs in his veins; blood not inferior to that of any native-born. Let 
us hope, Mr. President, that the commercial iiitercousc between tbe two countries may likewise in¬ 
crease. Some late regulations may promote this end. We require it on both sides. At present this 
country, bo bountifully blessed by Providence, supplies ours in some measure with the staff of life; 
whereas only eight or nine years ago, nearly fifty of our largest merchantmen arrived at this port 
from Holland, laden with the same necessary articles. I give you Sir, as a toast: 

‘Commerce and Navigation :* Essential to the welfare of both countries, may they prosper for 
their mutual advantage.' 

The venerable Fresident next arose, and indulged the Society with an extended 
speech, marked with the characteristic features of his eloquence; aud which, the 
longer it was continued, seemed only the more loudly to be applauded. He concluded 
with the following sentiment; a fittiug pendaut to the reflections upon the state of 
the times which he had conveyed to his hearers: 

•The Clergt : Their presence is always welcome at the festal board: they teach the lesson of 
Peace on earth aud (iood-will toward men.’ 

To the sentiment proposed by the President, Rev. Dr. Vermilye, one of the chap¬ 
lains, replied : that, in the name of his colleagues, he sincerely thanked the President 
and gentlemen for the kind terms in which he had proposed, and the cordial manner 
in which they had received the sentiment just offered. It was the peculiar lustre of 
our holy religion, that while it gave glory to God in the highest, it was a religion of 
* Peace on earth and good-will among men.’ Its claims to divinity were by this, 
among other peculiarities, distinctly authenticated ; and the highest honor which 
could be conferred on a mortal, was to be allowed to minister at its altars; the most 
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becoming prayer we conld frame for social man was, that its benign and peaceful 
spirit might speedily pervade the entire globe. Dr. Vermilyb observed that he had 
not intended to make a speech, for indeed he had far rather listen and enjoy. He 
would therefore, with the leave of the President, make over his right and title to the 
attention of the company to an esteemed friend at his side, who had much more claim 
to represent the clergy than himself, being as he believed the oldest settled pastor in 
the neighborhood of this city ; and whose superior qualifications none would be dis- 
posed to question, when once they had listened to the mellifluent outpourings of his 
recondite learning. He therefore called on the Rev. Dr. Schoonmakkr, of Jamaica, 
(L.I.,) as the worthy representative of the true Dutch dominie. Being thus invited, 
the highly-esteemed and reverend gentlemen referred to responded in the subjoined 
remarkable words: 

'Op dese plechte gelcgenthcyt, wanneer wy wederotn versamelt zyn om eere en cerbiet trbetoo- 
nen ann Santa-Claus, de Patroon en Beschermor van on* Vadorlandt vergun my dc vryheit. 

Mynheer President, en hooggeuchle vrienden oin een korte nenspruek te doon,en eene sentiment 
tc geven in de Nederduytsciie tael.de moeder tael van ous Vaderlaudt; Dese vryheit versoek en 
begeer ick teineer, om dat het pesecht is (en wy kunuenhet niet well verlocheuon) dat Santa Claus 
grotelyk* U^genegen is tot oude costiivinen en gewoontens beide in Burgcrlyclte en Kerkclycke 
dingen, dat hy niet opheefk met niewipheden, eti bysonder wort het geseght dat hy grootelyks toe- 
genegen is tot de Ne«lerduyUche tael, inaoverre dot het enkel geklank daervan is als de feyniste mu- 
sick in zyn ooren, en dal het gehoorvan dese tael heiu nltydt wclte pass maekt, en dat liy g<‘\toon is 
supplianten te verhooren, watineer zy haer versoek hem voordragen, in de Nederduytsciie tael, maer 
dat hy gewoon is dickmaels zyn ooren toetesluyten, en supplianten te weigeren wanneer zy hem 
▼ersoeken en addreseeren in de Engelsche of in ecnige andere Uytheemsche tael. 

'Maer vooraleer ick myn sentiment u opdrage begeer ick dese gelegentheit waertenemen om de 
geerde Bttorgtrs closer geselschap hertelyk tedauken voor de eere en vriendschap my beweesen 
in dat zy my so dickmaels genodiehl hebben ora een gaet te zyn met dese aensienelycke vergade- 
ringe ; Edogb, schoon bet mogelyko is dat ick meer verplecht ben voor dese eere aen de boogach- 
tinge en eerbiet die zy dragen aen Santa-Claus (wiens tael myn moeder tael is, en voor wien ick 
de hoogste outsuch gehadt hem van myn vroegste jeugt af) dan aen ecnige personeele wnerdigheit 
de spreeker besit, nogtans kan kk van herte seggen dat ick deso gelegenthceden genoten heb met 
de grootsebe vertnack en plysier, en sal descJve niet liclit vergeeten. 

* Nu wil ick uliedeu niet langer ophouden maer ver&ock de volgendc sentiment te geven: 

'De qeachte Besorgres deser Geseldschap: De rycke en substaotiale spyse ous voorgeset i« 
een bly ke en gedachtemsse van waere Duytsche goctgun&tiglicyt.* 

Which being interpreted, for the benefit of the ignorant ‘outside barbarians* who 
may peruse these proceedings, reads as follows: 

'The esteemed Stewards of St. Nicholas Society : The rich and substantial viands provided 
on this festive occasiou are highly indicative and commemorative of true Dutch hospitality.* 

Mr. L. Gaylord Clark, the Editor hereof, being commissioned by his brother- 
stewards to say a few words in reply to this toast, observed in effect, that he was glad 
to be called upon his feet by a brief and characteristic speech in the mother-tongue. 
He was sure that his associates, whose cheerful services had been truly a * labor of 
love,* would deem the high compliment conveyed by the toast all the more flattering 
for its being expressed in the good old vernacular. He paid a deserved compliment 
to the pure, quiet and peaceable character of the ancient inhabitants of New-Am- 
sterdam. They minded their own business, and let other people’s alone. They feared 
no invasion, for they lived in innocence, and were * without offence* in the eyes of 
foreign powers. The only official record of any thing like a preparation to repel assault 
which he had seen, was given in a volume containing the proceedings of certain old 
Burgomasters and Schepens, of happy memory, recently translated at the expense of 
the city, and now in the custody of his friend Mr. Valentine at the (Jity-Hall; wherein 
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it was ordered by their High Mightiuesses that a sum of money should be given Baltub 
Vanderiikyden to keep the pigs from rooting away the ‘fortifications' of Fort Am¬ 
sterdam ! After a few more remarks, not especially noteworthy in this place,the 1 Old 
K.mck.’ offered the following sentiment: 

‘The Simplicity, Peaceableness and Purity or th* old Dutch Character: May they 

find constant emulator* id their descendant*.’ 

The President here observed that there was a venerable friend present from New- 
Jersey ; who, previous to his removal, had long resided among us, and was so 
known to us in connection with the literature of both States, as to prevent our aban¬ 
doning our claim to him as a New-Yorker, aud whom he now called upon to favor 
us with a toast Whereupon, Hon. W. A. Duer, late President of Columbia College, 
rose aud said that he would not affect to misunderstand the President, especially as he 
had called him his 1 friend,’ and as, by complimenting him with the epithet of ‘ vener¬ 
able,’ he understood him to mean his old friend. He could, in his turn assure the 
more venerable President, that he was indeed his * old’ and fast * friend ;’ and that he 
did not by any means relinquish, on his part, his claim as a New-Yorker ; although 
he was proud to say he had an equal claim upon New-Jersey. His mother was a 
Jereey-woman; was married in that State,-and continued there some time ailerward; 
but removed to New-York in less than half a year before his birth. (Laughter.) 
He was not aware of having said any thing to excite risibility, in the statement of this 
simple fact, which in these days of emigration is perhaps not an uncommon one. But 
while asserting his claim upon both States, he must declare, that although he had 
returned in the body to the land of his origin, the land of his birth had its full share of 
his affections. He was iudeed under farther obligations to it than to that of his birth. 
He owed to it, beside his professional education, some public trusts of honor and 
importance. He therefore felt bound to preserve his connection with it by meeting 
his old friends annually at this festival ; and indeed his young friends too ; for there 
were so many of them present on this occasion, that it seemed to him a family party.' 
As he cast his eyes down the tables in front of him. he saw mauy of his own boys at 
each of them; and not one among them of whom he was not proud. Not that he as¬ 
sumed to himself the honor of their production ; that belonged to the institution over 
which he had formerly presided, and which could exhibit many jewels like those of the 
Roman matron. There were yet other ties to connect him not only with the city 
but with the State of New-York. He had resided many years at Albany, the head¬ 
quarters of the Knickerbockers, and had there formed many friendships among the 
genuine Sons of St. Nicholas ; above all, with one now no more, whose eulogy he 
should not be so rash as to attempt, after that pronounced at his death by a reverend 
friend at the other end of the table, Rev. Dr. Vermilye. He should merely propose 
as a toast: 

'The Memory op Stephen Van Rensselaer: the Soldier, the Gentleman, and the Christian : 
the fruits of his heritage may be withheld, hut the tribute due to his virtues will be paid, according 
to the terms of Ins original graut, * as long at the grass grow* and eater runs. ’ 

Dr. John W. Francis, seuior medical counsellor of the society, now responded to a 
‘ loud call,’ and remarked as follows: 

‘May it please your High Mightiness: I address you, venerable Sir, as the President of ths 
8 t. Nicholas Society, aud with all due deference present the aunu>U report touching tbe physical 
condition of its members during the past year. Since our lost anniversary, changes have taken place 
in the list of our officers ; and 1 find our medical department boasts of uew individuals who have 
been chosen by the decision of an election. 1 rejoice to fiud our ranks titled up by the distinguished 
men whom your wisdom has decided upon; and I could have hoped that, inasmuch as I had so often 
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presented a medical report of the state of the association, that some other member of the medical 
board would this evening hare discharged the trust But my excellent friend Dr. Hobart it seems 
is not yet prepared, as he modestly affirms, so that I am compelled again to address you. In doing 
■o, Mr. President, I am led in the first place to remark, with no affected grief, that the past year 
has become memorable in our annals by the loss of our tried and excellent friend and adviser, the 
Senior Consulting Physician, Dr. Hugh M. McLean. He who attended the first meeting of our 
Knickerbocker Society, on its first organization at Washington Hall; who has been present, with 
one exception, at all our anniversaries ; who took such interest in our benevolent designs, and re¬ 
joiced so much at our success, is now no more. How forcibly am I reminded of the language of 
the sacred volume: ‘Two shall be in the field, the one shall be taken and the other left.’ I am left; 
and I feel it to be my duty to offer to you all a passing tribute to our friend’s memory. Dr. McLean 
was most intimately known by our vast population, and widely esteemed for his professional attain¬ 
ments and practical skill, his kind and courteous demeanor, his elevated honor, and his most dis¬ 
interested benevolence and humanity. He was a Knickerbocker, a native of the city of Now- 
York; was a private pupil of the late eminent Dr. John R. B. Rodgers; received his collegiate 
medical education under the faculty of physic of Columbia College, when that institution boasted 
of Bataev, Post, Hosack, Mitchell, Hamersley and Rodgers, as its professors. Many years 
after, he was vested with the honorary degree of M. D. by the Rutgers medical faculty of this city. 
He entered upon the practice of the healing art before he had arrived at the age of twenty-one 
yean*, an «l discharged its responsible trusts for u period of just fiftyyears. It would be gratifying to 
apeak here of the early career of our departed friend ; wheu in the prime of manhood lie entered 
as a candidate for popular favor in the social circle ; when to the ornato he added the gratifications 
•f a literary taste and the especial acquaintance of literary men. This would include his intimacy 
with that early club among our Knickerbockers called The Drone, whose mental effusions some¬ 
times appeared in the New-York ' Magazine,' the only surviving members of whom I believe are the 
law-reporter, Wm. Johnson, end the venerable Dr. Samcf.l Miller, now of Prinrcton. We should 
also have to dwell upon his close association in his Philadelphia visits, with Joseph Deknie, at the 
time he started into new existence with the Port-Folio, when the celebrated Nathaniel Chapman, 
then full of literary ardor. Judge Peters and others were of that choice sample of refined taste 
and classical impulse; but there is a season for all things, and we must trespass no longer. Dr. 
McLean was the first physician of the City Dispensary at the time of its establishment. During the 
visitation*of the yellow fever, from 1795 to 1822, he adhered closely to his duties, and encountered the 
pestilence at all times and under all circumstances, with a determined self-devotion to the interests of 
humanity. Hia ample observations on the nature of this disorder led him to the fixed conviction that 
yellow fever waa a disease, sui generis, of foreign origin, introduced among us mainly by shipping, 
and capable, under peculiar combinations of causes, of being propagated by its original specific venom. 
During the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera in 1832 and in 1834, he was no less firmly at his post, 
and sedulous in the exercise of his duties as one of the medical counsel of this city. His professional 
integrity and courtesy toward his fellow members exhibited an example worthy of the imitation of 
alL In the liberal exercise of a lucrative art, without the hopo or desire of pecuni i*v returns, he 
had scarcely an equal. Hia benevolence and humanity were of the widest extent, and were the 
Batural characteristics of an enlightened mind ami a sympathizing heart. Few of the profession 
were more richly stored with medical reading. He was replete in the history of the science; and 
to the refinement of a general student added a minute acquaintance with the results of professional 
knowledge, which modern investigation has so largely set forth. Nor was he indifferent to the ac¬ 
quisition of a cultivated taste iu the fine arts; in music, he was a dexterous performer on several 
instruments; and he composed several productions of much harmony and feeling. In his whole de¬ 
meanor he commanded that confidence which decision of character universally inspires. A short 
anecdote will bearme out in this declaration. It was mainly through him that that ustonishing delu¬ 
sion for the cure of the yellow fever of 1799, the Metallic Tractors, which was urged by its inventor, 
Ei -iiha Perkins, aa an effective remedy for destroying the horrors of the pestilence, was abandoned 
by an afflicted people, whose dreadful apprehensions often led them to become the victims of the most 
absurd and fatal practices by the illiterate and designing. Fortunate indeed would it be for human 
|iie if delusion in nostrums was rife only in season of great pestilence. Perkins, the inventor, (like 
another Meeker, aud others of our own day,) believed, or fancied he believed, that yellow fever 
would surrender its potency to the application of his tractors: the faithful McLean, amidst the 
dulractiOMof a suffering and dying population, assured them of the absurdity of the nostrum ; and 
thffl^h the charlatanry of Perkins had gained some proselytes, his own personal affliction by the 
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disease, and his sudden death on the fourth day after his attack, were arguments of irresistible weight 
against farther experiments on human life, even with the most credulous. Beside, our deceased 
friend was summoned as his physician, by the afflicted Perkins on his death-bed, and the story of 
his preposterous remedy and its fatal issue were still farther corroborative proofs of tho views which 
Dr. McLean had taken of the man’s empiricism. 

* The members of the dramatic corps, by the removal of Dr. McLean from among us, have lost a 
friend of inappreciable value. The medical attentions of the Doctor to that prominent body of in¬ 
dividuals commenced so early as during the Hodgkinson dynasty, and were continued with slight 
intermissions to nearly the close of his practice. I had a passing acquaintance with the good Doctor 
early in 1810, but we first met in consultation together with my excellent preceptor, Dr. Hosack, 
during the severe and fatal illness of the tragic hero, George Frederick Cooks. Dr. McLean felt 
deeply tho loss of this eminent man, in common with all who knew the wonderful qualities of his 
intellectual powers. Notwithstanding his detrimental habits, his generous nature and benevolent 
heart were well understood. Our departed friend, to his well-stored medical knowledge added a re¬ 
markable fondness for dramatic literature. Perhaps his equal could hardly bo found for a thorough 
acquaintance with the old English drama. His study of the great dramatists.from Jonson and Massin¬ 
ger and Shakspeare, down to the era of Sheridan Knowi.es, was demonstrated whenever con¬ 
versational topics of that nature arose among the discussions of his friends. It was natural that the 
love of this department of intellectual gratification should create an attachment to the cultivators 
of dramatic representations themselves; and consequently our humane physician was rarely absent 
when summoned to the bed-side of the acknowledged professors of the scenic art. 

* Will you allow me to dwell a moment longer on the professional career of our departed friend! 
Did time allow, I might particularize many individuals whose lives his saving knowledge rescued in 
seasons of peril and dismay. Charles Brockden Brown and William Dunlap are of the num¬ 
ber. Brown, in a beautiful epistle to him, returns his gratitude for his recovery from yellow fever. 
Dunlap has in one of his works written to the same effect. By the rescue of the former, our litera¬ 
ture has been enriched with the many distinguished productions which flowed from his gifted mind; 
and New-York, we Knickerbockrs, have the honor of priority in works of fancy and of taste, in 
the early appearance of 4 Arthur Meroin ,’' Ormond.' etc., the forerunners of the still higher produc¬ 
tions of our Irving and Cooper and Paulding. By watching over the health and prolonging the 
life of Dunlap, Dr. McLean was instrumental in securing to us a consecutive dramatic history, a 
minute record of the arts of design, and a history of the State of New-York, embracing many new facts 
from authentic sources. This is a part of the service which a kind and skilful physician, however 
indirectly, renders to mankind. Genius is nourished, talent is appreciated, intellect is secured, physi¬ 
cal suffering is banished, and the recovered patient adds his tribute to the mental treasures of his 
country. 

* It were very easy to enlarge the list of cases in which, by the salvation of the patient, effected by 
more than ordinary attention, and by well-considered regard to the ‘ medieina mentis,' as well as in 
mitigating physical evils, our departed friend conferred eminent blessings. John Blair Linn, an 
esteemed man, and author of the 4 Power of Genius' and of 4 Valerian,’ a poem, owed something to 
his medical adviser, by which, under a kind Providence, bis wasting frame resisted for some time the 
insidious assaults of pulmonary disease ; and I may add, without invading the sanctuary of private 
life, that I see around me many who in their boyish days profited by the study of the elementary works 
which James Hardie manufactured for their mental occupation. Hardie was long aided by his 
friend McLean, as well as by others; and in the course of his precarious life was thus enabled to 
record, with the fidelity of an eye-witness, a history of our yellow fever in 1795, 1798, and in 1805 
and 1822. Thus fact* of value were rescued from oblivion, which now become serviceable for the 
medical historian. Poor Hardie was from Scotland ; be camo here early, about 1790, and brought 
letters of high consideration from Dr. Beattie, the author of ‘The Minstrel,’in whose family he 
had been domesticated, and whose favorite pupil ho was. His aims at a classical professorship in 
this city were defeated; he resolved himself into a schoolmaster, compiled 4 Viri Roma ,’ and issued 
various other classical works, beside the medical narrative* already referred to. He saw more of 
tho yellow fever personally during its several visitations than any other individual of our city, and 
was prolific of anecdotes on the subject. Chagrined by his humble office, a sort of corporation in¬ 
spector, and nurse to the indigent sick, be became reckless in his habits; but he affirmed that the 
pestilence would never seize him ; and he illustrated in practice the theory of John Hunter, that 
one poison counteracts the influence of another: and true it was, he passed with impunity through 
every invasion of tho malignaut disorder. He died at the close of the season of the cholera of 1832, 
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just after that plague had ceased, in great indigence and bodily suffering: no unguent could heal 
him, no balm soothe bis anguish. I well remember his wretched abode and bis many wants in his 
last hours. Dr. McLean's life was full of incidents of the nature 1 have just given. However, these 
faults of poor Habdie are only the counterpart of what we find concerning Sir Richard Steele and 
others, of improvident genius, recorded in our books of hospital or clinical medicine. Like many of 
the members of the faculty of physic, Dr. McLean's miscellaneous studies embraced a fair propor- 
lion of theological reading; and no work stood higher in his estimation than the ‘Religio Medici’ 
of Browne. He gave a preference to the Episcopal doctrines of faith ; and in the closing scenes of 
his existence derived consolation from his deep religious couvictions. 

‘Venerable President : 1 will trespass but a moment longer. You, Sir, I am sure, feel persuaded 
that the law is a severe profession ; your declaration of the fact is enough for me; but rest in the 
belief, Sir, that the conscientious and benevolent medical man, true to his trusts, has toils and respon¬ 
sibilities equally corroding, aud of at least equal weight. I adopt no Lilliputian standard wien 1 
say that our esteemed friend devoted his life to his high vocation. He was eminent in his profession 
among the eminent men of his day. His first severe illness proved to be his last. He died in the 
seventieth year of his age. 

‘ lam in part consoled, in the midHt of our professional bereavement, in being enabled to close 
this report by stating, that a remarkably excellent slate of health has marked the physical condition 
of the Sons of St. Nicholas during the past year. Notwithstanding our long solstitial heat the past 
summer, we have had among us no deaths by cold-water-drinking ! The Knickerbocker blood 
loses by intermixture none of its original qualities ; and if philosophy be true, acquires new excel¬ 
lences by amalgamation. The learned President of the St. Geohge Society, who at this time honors 
our meeting, has on former occasions given countenance to the validity of this assertion ; and with¬ 
out attempting to urge my own theory, I urn content to abide by the decision of his culighted mind. 
I will add no more.’ 

Mr. James De Peyster Ogden, first Vice-President, in a silvery voice, and with 
much animation, spoke mainly in these words : 

'Mr. President : I am well aware, Sir, that politics, as a subject of dobate, or theme for discussion, 
are not permitted in the deliberations of our society, and are excluded from our festive halls. And 
it is right it should be so. Still, as individuals, we all are, or should be, politicians, in the enlarged 
and liberal sense of the term ; and 1 hold it, Sir, that there are three great parties in the State to 
which we are all bound to render allegiance : Our Union, Our City, and Our Society. The first 
stands as a pyramid of Fame, supported by those whom, in its turn, it protects ; the second has an 
independent foundation of its own, and yet is dependent upon the aid and protection of the first; the 
third springs from the foundation of the second, takes its rise from its very roots, and like the thrifty 
vine around the sturdy oak, aspires to shoot upward toward its lofty top, while it shelters itself be¬ 
neath its wide-spread branches. Our Union reposes in conscious pride upon the extended circle 
which forms alike its strength and security; that magic circle, which admits of extension but not 
contraction, formed by the uuion of those links,which, connected by a firm and mighty grasp, preclude 
the possibility of disruption. Our city, proud of the integral part it forms as an independent link 
in this lengthened chain, adds to the power and efficiency of each and of all. Our Society, glorying 
in the growth and prosperity of our city, still looks fondly and proudly to our Uuion, in the mainte¬ 
nance of its integrity and continuity. 

* It has been said, Sir, with the semblance of truth rather than fiction, that if a scion be token from 
an ancient but still vigorous and fruitful tree, and grafted upon a rising sapling, for a time it blooms 
and flourishes, shooting its branches upward and outward, courting the sunbeams, and defying the 
storm; but when the parent stock begins to feel the approach of age, and bends beneath the weight 
of years, the ofispriug yields to the same influence, and feels the same symptoms of decay; and 
when at last the parent stock bows to the stroke and lies prostrate on the earth, the once vigorous 
offspring yields to its destiny, and fulls by its side. Be it our care to preserve our parent stock, 
which is not subject to those laws of nature, from feeling the effect of age, by eradicating every symp¬ 
tom of decay. Sir, the escutcheon of our country’s fame received its first rays as it looked to the 
east from the broad Atlautic; as it now turns, in its westward course, to the great Pacific, may we 
behold its lengthened rays from ocean’s mirror still reflected bright: and if it be our fate to stand 
with cither foot on either ocean’s shore, still may we stand erect in freedom’s cause. Then may we 
teach the olden world which way the rightful march of Empire tends; then may wo flaunt in air. 
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what now to proudly float* on land and sea, our flag of stars and stripes; that banner destiued through 
all time, iu might and right, to court and brave ‘ the battle and the breeze!’ 

*1 give you then, Sir, the Three great Parties in the State: 

‘Oum Union, our City, and ocb Society.’ 

Mr. Ogden was succeeded by John A. King, Esquire, of Jamaica, (L. I.,) second 
Vice-President, who in a few brief but very forcible and admirably-delivered re¬ 
marks alluded to the adventurous spirit of commerce and discovery which led the 
early settlers of New-Amsterdam to our favored shores and noble harbor. They 
first planted a colony; and, imbued with the love of trade, founded the commercial 
capital of this western world, and only yielded the colony thus early settled, and 
already starting iu the career of enterprise and trade, to enable another race of men, 
as distinguished as themselves in all that leads a free people to wealth and power, 
who loved and cherished commerce as they did. Under their auspices, the growth 
and prosperity of New-York kept pace with the increasing numbers of those who 
flocked to these shores, until the period had arrived when they who owned the soil 
here, and were filled with the principles of liberty and self-government, resolved to 
sever the bonds of allegiance to the mother country ; and having successfully ac¬ 
complished the great object for which they struggled, they and their descendants, with 
the aid and infusion of the enterprise, the capital and the industry of all who have 
come among us, and still continue to add to our numbers in each revolving year, have 
nobly carried out the great object of its early settlement, and rendered themselves 
and the city they inhabit remarkable in the annals of the world. Be it then the 
duty of the Sons of St. Nicholas, and the friendly sons of all the patron saints here 
assembled, to guard this rich inheritance, the common property of us all; and in 
every way to strive to open new channels of trade, new avenues to wealth; and 
thus to swell our own and add to the commerce and prosperity of the world ; re¬ 
membering always, that ‘ Commerce hath a thousand sons, that one by one pursue . 1 
Mr. King closed his remarks by offering the annexed toast: 

' Foreign Commerce and Internal Trade ; the elements of a nation’s strength. The city 
that enjoys the first, may fairly struggle to acquire the last.’ 

Hon. Hamilton Fish, the third Vice-President, offered some appropriate remarks, 
introducing an excellent toast; as did also Colonel James Watson Webb, who in a few 
sententious and felicitous sentences rendered high homage to the character and 
genius of Washington Irving, whom he gave ; but through inadvertance, no report 
of either was sent to the chair. Mr. Charles King, associate editor of the ‘ Courier 
and Enquirer ’ daily journal, and the fourth Vice-President, being called upon from 
the chair, said: 

' After attending to the speeohes and proceedings of the evening thus for, he could not but be 
struck wiih what seemed to him tn some sense a type of our country and its institutions, in the 
mingling around the board of our patron saint of meu of all nations, on an equal and harmonious 
footing. The disciples of the good St. Nicholas seem to practice upon the spirit of a maxim of the 
great Frederick, who used to maintain that * victory was in the belly of the soldier;’ feed him well 
and lie would fight well. So here, not victory but harmony and good-fellowship were promoted by 
good cheer; and men of all uations were fused into one harmonious whole, in a manner kindred with 
that by which h rederick’s soldiers were made invincible. We have had this evening contributions 
from the sister societies of different European peoples; all concurring to inlay the Mosaic platform 
of American liberty. There was the iron-stone of England, the cairngorm of Scotlaufl, some shining 
gem from the Emerald isle, and a brilliant from France; and from our Dutch Vadtrlandt a sea¬ 
shore pebble ; all set iu the primitive granite of ‘ our own our native land and this beautiftil tnosiac, 
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so brilliant in it* variety and so strong in its unity, seemed a fitting type of our country as she is. Mr. 
Kino therefore proposed this toast, as embodying what he had attempted to express: 

'The Mosaic Pavement of the American Platform : broad enough to receive all—strong 
enough to »u»tain all.’ 

4 At a subsequent period of the entertainmeut Mr. Kino again rose, and having obtained permission 
of the President, said he was anxious to propose a toast which he was sure all would unite in. We 
have already in our regular toasts drank to the Army and Navy ; but he was about to propose a toast 
somewhat more specific. We had an army in an enemy’s country; and without stopping then to 
inquire or to discuss how wisely or otherwise the war with Mexico was undertaken; or whether it 
could or should have been avoided, we all knew that our soldiers were in the enemy’s country; that 
our glorious flag was flying thore; and wherever that was uufurled there our hearts would be, and at 
need our arms. Without farther preface, therefore, he would give: 

4 Gen. Tatlor and his gallant Army.’ 

This toast was drank standing, with 4 three times three* and * three more.* There 
were several other brief speeches interspersed, like their predecessors, with toasts, in¬ 
strumental music, song and anecdote ; but of these we can give only a 4 sample.’ 
Mr. John D. Van Beuren, being called upon for a toast, said that the gloomy weather 
of the day had disposed him to grave thoughts. Heretofore he had attempted to 
move their smiles ; he should now ask their tears. He was inclined to be pathetic. 
Suffering from the blues, his thoughts had naturally run on in the direction of the 
blacks; those faithful * standing members* of the society, who had been too mnch 
overlooked. Since he last met with the society, Death had been among them — black 
death. Black Sam was dead/ As the able head of the corps of waiters, all must 
remember him. He had gone to ‘ the shades ;* he had sought a shade darker than 
his own ; and to those who remembered the decided hue of his surface, this last act 
of his proved him a man of most immoderate desires. He was a man of 4 shining 
qualities ;* it was only since his polished face had disappeared from behind the Presi¬ 
dent’s chair, that Mr. Jennings had thought it necessary to place there the brilliant 
mirror that now adorned that quarter of the room. He was the only man who had 
ever filled, to its full measure, the society’s livery. Clad in the red-and-white hose 
of that livery, his noble calves looked more like a pair of prize-oxen; or rather, when 
he remembered their peculiarly fat and lazy look, he should compare them to a couple 
of striped pigs; but knowing Sam’s decided Knickerbocker feelings, he dared not 
connect his memory with any thing of eastern origin. * But I came,* added Mr. 
Van Beuren, * to bury CjEbar, not to praise him ;* and I will say no more. We ne’er 
shall look upon his like again. He was unmatched, unmatchable; himself alone 
could be his parallel; and him we never shall behold again; for it is proverbial 
with what tenacity grim Death sticks to his prey when that prey is 4 a dead nigger.* 
He concluded by giving, 4 The Memory of Black Sam,* which was drank standing 
and in silence. 

And thus it went on until the 4 wee sma’ hours ayont the twal,* at which period 
we left the hazy atmosphere of the hall; lamenting, like the boy who longed for a 
more frequent Christmas, that 4 St. Nicholas comes but once a-year.* # 


* It is not amiss to explain in this place that the speaker had been misinformed. If he had tears 
to shed there was no urgent necessity that he should have been prepared to shed them there; for 
* Black 8am/ erect as an arrow and proud as the Great Mogul, was grinning with amazement and 
delight from his position on the left of the chair; bis livery complete; his sturdy calves no whit 
abated ; ' not a stripe erased nor a spot obscured/ Ed. Kiucxkmooxbr. 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — The Romans clothed the symbol of 
Time with the form of Janus, whom they represented with two faces, the one retros¬ 
pectively and the other prospectively viewing the past and the future ; glancing from 
year to year and from century to century, and with steady eyes pervading the events 
of ages and nations; the consequences that had resulted or might be excited from 
them ; the good and evil actions of mankind, and their probable influence upon par¬ 
ticular individuals or society at large. At this starting-point of Time, in his onward 
race; when, more than at other periods, we realize that we are going from eternity 
onward to eternity, that blank time is before and behind us, is it not well for us all to 
take a lesson for the future from the past; to ask ourselves how many things we have 
done which we ought not to have done, and how many we have omitted to accom¬ 
plish which we might have achieved ? Above all, let us remember, as we review the 
past year, and enter upon the confines of another, how much needless annoyance we 
have often given ourselves about that which after all eventuated for good ; how many 
fears of coming evil we have nursed, which were never realized. But we would not 
read a homily to our friends ; we would the rather, in that feeling of the heart which 
could only spring from the long and intimate relation we have held with our readers, 
a relation strengthened and endeared with each revolving season, wish them, one and 
all, and every where, a Happy New-Year. • • • The following amusing adventure, 

given by a correspondent writing from Buffalo, actually took place in the town of M- 

in Ohio, two years ago. It would have made even the late Isaac Hicks laugh at 
a solemn meeting on ‘ Seventh-day :* ‘ Farmer-had two daughters, very inter¬ 

esting young ladies, yet in their teens, who were quite romantic in their notions. The 
father was an aristocratic member of the Baptist church, and of course was very 
particular as to the * company’ his girls should ‘ keop.* Now it happened that these 
two pretty girls became acquainted with a couple of young bucks, clerks in an ad¬ 
joining village, and, to use a common phrase, ‘ took quite a shy in* to ’em.* To this 
the old gentleman was very much opposed, as he intended to match his daughters 
himself. But ‘ *t was no use’ talking to them ; while week after week wore away, 
and found the young men constant visitors. At length, in order to enforce obedience, 
the old man found himself driven to the necessity of locking up the foolish children 
who had presumed without his consent to fall in love with a couple of poor trades¬ 
men. The sweet girls were accordingly confined on Sunday afternoons in the back 
bed-room in the second story, which fronted the barn-yard ; a very romantic ‘ look¬ 
out.* Under the window was a pile of stones, which had been left after repairing 
the cellar-wall in that corner. For two or three successive Sabbath evenings, the 
usual period of visiting their inamoratas, the lovers had climbed, by means of the 
sheets of the bed, which were let down from the window by the heroic girls, up to 
the apartment of their imprisoned lovers, and from nightfall until rosy morning did 
revel in the * ambrosia] delight of love’s young dreams.’ But this clandestine court¬ 
ship could not be continued without being at last discovered. One lovely Sabbath, 
just at twilight, the father, coming in from the bam, thought he saw something rather 
ominous hanging out of the back-window ; so he walked noiselessly around to ascer¬ 
tain the * nature* of it There hung the fatal ‘ flag of surrenderand the old man, 
giving it a slight jerk, commenced the ascent He was lifted gently from off his 
feet, and felt himself gradually ‘ rising in the world.’ *T was a very heavy weight, 
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the daughters thought; and to tell the truth, it was a corpulent 4 body-corporate’ at 
which they were hopefully tugging away. But lo ! his head has reached the win¬ 
dow-sill ; and now, just as his old white hat appeared above the window, his affec¬ 
tionate daughters 4 dropped him like a hot potatoand, with something like the 
4 emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling,’ the old man came in instant contact with 
mother earth ; while the two knights of tape-and-scissors, who were not far off, en¬ 
joying the scene , 4 made hasty tracks from the settlement,’ leaving nothing behind 
them but bodily misery, horror-stricken damsels, and their own coat-tails streaming 
on the cool night-air !* . . . There is in Utica, a fair and pleasant city in the 
heart of the old Oneida country, a 4 colored gentleman,* Joseph C. Pankco by name, 
who has written a poem 4 Concerning the War between Mexico and the United 
States' We have perused it; and are willing to state, as the result of no hasty 
judgment, that we know of no distinguished American poet who has penned suoh 
Terse ; nor are we prepared to affirm that there is any thing in the pages of Byron 
or Moore that can in strict justice be compared with it We annex a few stanzas ; 
but what are a few bricks to an entire edifice ? The reader should bear this in mind: 


‘LirrTEVAVr Lincoln in a charge n?nin.«t the enemy. 

Our brave Lieutenant Jordan lay wounded he did see, 

And a Mexican ttood over him, the fatal job to do, 

But Lincoln in electric time the Mexican ho slew. 

* Up mine another Mexican, at Lincoln he did stab, 

But Lincoln quickly jumped a.«ide, with his sword he split bis head; 

Then up sprang three more Mexicans, brave Lincoln for to try, 

But Lincoln and his Sergeant caused all of them to lie. 

' Corporal Farrkl of the Fourth Infantry, with ten men in his command, 

Who come unto Lieutenant Hays, says ‘Lieutenant, here’s my band; 

If I had an officer to lend, that battery we would take, 

Which is playing on our boys iu a destructive rate,’ 

‘Lieutenant Havs then did reply,' Yon shall no have that to say, 

That you could not have a leader ; come ahead and follow me I' 

They fearlessly then wont ahead, undoubtedly aud stout. 

And in twenty minutes after that they cleared the Mexicans out! 

'Before I end my ditty, I will to you relate. 

One of the mounted Mexicans met with a great mistake, 

By our valiant Captain Walker, whose horse received a ball, 

Which caused the horse and Walker too upon the ground to fall. 

‘ Fictitiously brave Walker in death appeared to lie, 

The Mexicau dissatisfied, his lance prepared to try; 

But Walker with his revolver him from his horse did pop. 

He then sprung up and cought the horse and speedily off did trot !* 

Who will say hereafter that ‘color’d pussons’ have n’t genius? Who dare assert 
that they are merely imitative ? Who so verdant as to affirm that they may not 
become eminent poets, not to say painters and sculptors? Perish the 4 inhuman’ 
thought! It’s 4 a great mistake.’ . . . 4 Midnight Thoughts in the Great City ’ have 
a good deal of merit, but the merit unfortunately does not belong to the writer. Pro¬ 
fessor Teufeusdroch must 4 appear in that behalf.’ Hear him therefore, how he 
saith : 4 That stifled hum of midnight, when Traffic has lain down to rest, and Vanity 
is rolling here and there through distant streets, to gorgeous balls lighted to the due 
pitch of her, while Vice and Misery, prowling and moaning like night-birds, are 
abroad; that hum, like the unquiet slumber of sick life, is heard in Heaven! Oh ! 
under that hideous coverlet of vapors and putrefactions what a fermenting-vat lies 
simmering and hid! The joyful and the sorrowful are there; men are dying there. 
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men are being born ; men are praying — on the other side of a brick partition men 
are cursing; and around them all is the vast void Night! The proud Grandee lin¬ 
gers in his perfumed saloons or reposes within damask cortains; wretchedness cowers 
into truckle-beds or shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of straw. Gay mansions 
with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms are full of light and music and high-swelling 
hearts ; but in the condemned cells the pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, and 
blood-shot eyes look out through the darkness which is around and within, for the 
light of a stern, last morning. Upward of three hundred thousand two-legged ani¬ 
mals without feathers lie around us in horizontal position; their heads all in night¬ 
caps, and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries aloud and staggers and swaggers 
in his rank dens of shame ; and the mother, with streaming hair, bends over her 
palid, dying infant whose cracked lips only her tears now moisten ; all these, heaped 
and huddled together, with nothing but a little carpentry and masonry between them, 
weltering like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling to get its head 
above the other; such work goes on under that smoke-counterpane!’ We can recall 
few passages by any modern writer more sententious and graphic than this. What does 
1 L. M. N.’ think of it? . . . ‘ What meat is this?* said a country farmer the other 
day, to a legal friend who had invited him into a French restaurant in the lower part 
of the city, to take a hasty dinner with him ; ‘ what meat is it V ‘ It ’s beef, I think,* 
said the lawyer. The countryman replied, * I guess not; do n’t taste like beef to 
me ;* and he regarded the ainphibious-looking dish before him with thoughtful solici¬ 
tude. At the next mouthful, he laid his knife and fork down, and asked with eager 
curiosity , 1 An’t this a French eatin’-house V * It is,* answered the lawyer. 1 Then 
it is dog !* he exclaimed, removing the last morsel from his mouth, as a sailor relieves 
his jaws of a tobacco-quid ; ‘ it is dog, and I thought it was! I et dog once at *Swago, 
(Oswego) in the last war, and I know what it is.* And although it was an excellent 
restaurant at which they were dining, so great was his prejudice against the French 
cuisine, that he could not be persuaded to taste another morsel. When they were 
walking home he said to his friend : 1 My neighbor Jones was down to York once, 
and being very fond o’ sassengers, he went into an eatin’-shop to get some. While 
he was a-hearin* of ’em fry, hissin’ and sputterin’ away, a man was buyin’ some of 
’em raw at the counter, and while he was a-tyin’ of ’em up, a chap come in with a 
fuz-cap and a dirty drab ‘ sustoot,* and laid down a little bundle at the fur-eend o’ 
the counter. He looked at the keeper, and see he was a little busy; so he said, 
lookin’ shy at him as he went out, says he, ‘’Ta’nt no matter about the money 
now, but that makes eleven ,’ p’intin’ toward the bundle. Jones looked at the bundle, 
and he says he see the head of a cat stickin’ out at the eend, with long smellers onto 
it as long as his finger ! He left that shop ’mazin’ quick, and han’t never eat a pas¬ 
senger sence !* . . . What violent contrasts there are continually meeting one in 
a metropolis like this! 1 Passing the other day,’ says a correspondent, ‘ by the capa¬ 

cious sales-rooms of that matchless auctioneer, Thomas Bell, Esq., I heard him say, 
in his silvery tones, ‘ What shall I have for this, gentlemen V holding up at the same 
time a bed-quilt which seemed newly-made. ‘ Will any gentleman say five dollars? 
It is richly worth ten; beside, it has other claims upon your bids, gentlemen ; it is 
brought here by an old revolutionary soldier, whose aged wife hopes by its sale to 
obtain a little money to sustain the old pair for a few days in their struggle with de¬ 
clining years and infirmities.’ There was not a bid of a single cent for it in all that 
crowd of buyers, most of them inheritors of the soil which the old man had ponred 
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oat his blood to defend! I never wanted five dollars so much in my life; but it‘ did n’t 
happen to lie in my trowse V-pocket to purchase the quilt; but Mr. Bell, with a gesture 
and manner that did him honor, said: *1*11 take it; I’ll give ten dollars for it, to 
glad the old soldier’s heart, and the heart of his poor old wife, if nobody else will, who 
ought in gratitude to do it’ And he handed to the old veteran, who made his way 
tremblingly through the crowd to receive it, the sum of ten dollars. I ‘ blessed him 
unaware,’ and passed on. Now let me give you a contrasted picture ; that very morn¬ 
ing I was going by the auction-room of that enterprising merchant, Henry W. Leeds, 
Esq., in Wall-street, and was attracted for a moment to make one of the great crowd 
inside. The auctioneer was holding in his hand as I entered what appeared to my 
unfeminine eyes a very homely shawl. * Two hundred dollars to start it!’ were the 
first words I heard ; * two hundred, two hundred and fifty, three hundred, three hun¬ 
dred and fifty,’ and so on, until it was finally struck off at six hundred and fifty dollars. 

I glanced around and saw numbers of * lovely women and brave men,’ (brave, if we 
take into consideration the attacks upon their purse,) in short, a goodly portion of the 
wealth and fashion of the town. Other articles of great value were next exposed, 
and struck off, like the meanest piece of old furniture, to the highest bidder. On in¬ 
quiry, I found this to be an every-day matter at Mr. Leeds’ rooms, and that the most 
expensive articles of taste and vertu are daily offered for competition to the choice 
company who assemble there. Now I wonder whether any of those buyere would 
have purchased the old soldier’s bed-quilt? Guess not!’ ... We very cheerfully 
comply with the request of our ‘reverend* North-Carolina correspondent We part 
company with him with great pleasure. His place on our books was taken by six 
names conveyed by the mail which brought his curt and ill-written notelet. Mean¬ 
time, we shall be no more ‘ grave’ than we have been heretofore. We hold with 
Carlyle, that' no man who has once heartily and wholly laughed can be altogether 
irreclairaably bad. ‘ How much,* he exclaims, ‘ lies in laughter; the cipher-key 
wherewith we decipher the whole man! Some men wear an everlasting barren sim¬ 
per ; in the ivory smile of othere lies a cold glitter, as of ice: the fewest are able t<v 
laugh what can be called laughing, but only sniff and titter from the throat outward; 
or at best produce some husky cachinnation, as if they were laughing through wool. 
Of none such comes good. The man who cannot laugh is not only fit for treason, 
stratagems and spoils, but his whole life is already a treason and a stratagem. We 
have said our say on this p’int’ . . . How many, many times have the thoughts of 
Death, the dread Destroyer, described so eloquently in the present number of * The St. 
Leger Papers’ passed through our own mind ! To be on earth ‘no more ;’ to be buried 
in the cold ground and forgotten; to solve the dread mystery of the grave ; how we 
shrink from it! — how the best start appalled at the thought! The * last time,’ too, 
how these two words fall upon the susceptible heart! To us this thought is so im¬ 
pressive, that if, on leaving an apartment in some dwelling that we may never visit 
again, the idea occurs to us that we are leaving it for the last time, we return at once 
to give the lie to our fears; and so in bidding farewell to a friend, if we are re¬ 
minded by this spectre of ‘ the last time,’ we make it a point to see him once more, 
and bid him again, as if by accident, a hasty and less formal adieu. It is astonish¬ 
ing how this idea of death will permeate the brain. Looking, for example, at a clock, 
you wonder when that hour-hand or that minute-hand shall mark the end of your 
pilgrimage ; when each shall stop; when with you * time shall be no longer,’ and ‘ the 
shadow shall go back upon the dial.’ And as you think of this, you recall the thousand 
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places, in all changes of the seasons, where thoughts of the last bitter hour have come 
upon you ; in the old wildernesses ; by the solemn shore of ocean, where silent and 
thoughtful you have walked alone ; or gazing from some lofty mountain-top at the 
great sun in the brightness of his rising, or cloud-curtained, sinking slowly in the even¬ 
ing west; or at the moon careering in the firmament of night, with all her attendant 
stars ; all these, ever-living and moving, and full of life though they be, have reminded 
us a thousand times of death. Yet * God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb f and 
He lessens the dread of the Destroyer as we gradually approach his dark domain. 
We do not drop at once into sleep, that * calm relative of death,'but as slumber creeps * 
gradually upon us, and one by one the senses yield to its sway, so Death, the antago¬ 
nist of wakeful life, who walks his unceasing rounds, and sooner or later stops at every 
man's door, lullsus by slow degrees into that sleep which can know no waking till 
earth and sea ‘ heave at the trump of God !' • • * We have seldom seen a better 
satire than is conveyed in one of the recent * English Letters' written from London 
to the Editors of the * Evening Mirror ,' (one of the cleverest of our afternoon jour¬ 
nals,) by a most veracious gentleman, who signs himself * F. M. Pinto,' probably a 
relative of the great Ferdinand Mendez himself. Mr. Pinto is a guest at Eton- 
Hall, not a great way from Liverpool, where all Americans make it a point to go 
shortly after landing in England ; and there he encountere James, the novelist, each 
having been apprised that they were to meet: 

‘Sauntering into the library, after having taken a stroll through the conservatories, 1 saw a slen¬ 
der gentleman, dressed in a rather jaunty manner, with a light-blue coat and silver buttons, with a 
green shade over his eyes, examining au illuminated copy of Froissart. There was no other per¬ 
son there, ami as I entered he looked up from tiie book and said : 

“Ahl I presume this is the celebrated Mr. Pinto, from America V 

' 'The same,’ 1 replied, with un hone»t blush at hearing myself called ‘celebrated’ by a stranger. 

‘ ‘ Well,’ he said, • I am the celebrated Mr. James, the novelist. 1 am happy to see the countryman 
of Cooper, Ingraham and Hopkins.’ 

1 * VV hut!’ I exclaimed, grasping him bv the hand, ‘ do 1 behold the real G. P. R. James, the author 
of that prolific Novel which has appeared under so many different names t’ 

“The same, Sir,’ he replied, embracing me warmly. ‘Pray, Mr. Pinto, are my works read is 
America?’ 

• Your work, I presume you mean,’ I replied : ' why, my dear 8ir, it is published once a month re¬ 
gularly by one of our great publishers, urn! always with a new title. The last time I think it was 
called* Morlcy Ernstein.’ Can you tell me what it will be called next?’ 

• 4 1 have already chosen the name of ‘ Beauchamp,' ’ he replied; ‘ do n’t you think it a good noval- 
esque nume V 

« ' Admirable,' said I. * Now let me ask you. Mr. James, where you obtained that brilliant idea of 
beginning your novel by describing elaborately a horseman and so forth,' wbo might hnve been seen 
at the close of an autumnal 6ny V And also allow me to inquire whether or not any thing of Um 
sort ever was seen V 

4 ‘Oh, I uuderstand,’ said the great author; ‘ why, that is a trick of my confounded amanuensis, 
who is a shocking mannerist. 1 observe that your distinguished countryman, Mr. SIMMS, has copied 
that, as well as the other little faults of my novels, very faithfully. Do you know that my publisher 
once accused me of issuine one of inv novels under the name of Simms? Fact. 8omebody sent 
him a copy of ‘ Guy Rivers,’ and he swore 1 wrote it I* ’ 

It strikes os that the power of the burlesque id association could no farther go than 
in Mr. James’s classification of our ‘ distinguished’ authors, ‘ Cooper, Ingraham and 
• Puffer Hopkins !' • • • We have spoken elsewhere of the very subtle character 
of good-taste. There was a specimen of its opposite in the front-yard of a snburb- 
anish town residence, on the line of the Harlaem railway, not long since. It was a 
colossal marble statue of Lord Eldon, standing in the pool of a small fountain, with 
a little water bulbing slowly out of the top of his head, trickling down the curls of his 
formidable wig, and dropping with a very pathetic effect from the end of his noee. 
When we saw him, he was devoting himself to a very useful purpose ; for a servant- 
girl had screwed a hose-pipe upon his pernon, and he was watering the grass, small 
shrubs and flowers about him with singular energy. • • • A pleasant friend, 
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writing to us from one of the most flourishing and beautiful towns in Western New- 
York, in just such a rambling, gossiping epistle as one likes to put in his pocket to 
read in snatches at a hasty down-town dinner, records the following: * Some years 
since, a poor devil was convicted in one of our higher courts of a heinous offence; one 
which, in the opinion of the presiding judge, should carry with it a severe penalty. 
The prisoner was accordingly sentenced to fifteen years of 4 condign’ at Auburn. The 
usual opportunity being given, the convict, with a puzzled look, rose and said: * Square, 
I hain’t had much ’sperience in sich affairs, so I ’ll jest ask you one question: if I 
should n’t live the time out, shall I be obleeged to furnish a substitute ? ’Cause if I 

shall be, I do n’t know a better man than your-* 4 Remove the prisoner !* said 

the judge; and the last I saw of him he was leaving for the 4 culprits’ seminary* with 
gyves upon his wrist.* * . . .We are reminded by 4 P. S.’s* * Story of an Ill-fated 
Bustle ,* (which is not 4 too long* but is too broad ; if it were only 4 as broad as *t is 
long* it should appear,) of Carlyle’s luckless courtier, who having seated himself on 
a chair with some projecting nail on it, and therefrom rising, to pay his devoir on the 
entrance of majesty, instantaneously emitted several pecks of dry wheat-dust; and 
stood there, diminished to a spindle, his galoons and slashes dangling'sorrowful and 
flabby around him ! ... We have heard a good story of a countryman who went 
into the pit of one of our theatres before the curtain drew up, and seeing nothing 
there to engage his attention, scrambled over into the boxes, and after promenading a 
few minutes in the lobby, entered as he supposed the place where all the fun was to 
be shown; when lo! to his surprise he found he had made his 4 exit*' into the street 
In vain were his remonstrances and entreaties for readmiasion. He had no check! 
The door-keeper, to adopt a legal phrase, 4 could n’t go behind the check.* . . . The 
success of Mr. Leonard, the popular Irish comedian, we are glad to perceive has 
been very decided. He was at New-Orleans at the last advices, having just ter¬ 
minated a profitable engagement at Saint-Louis. We hope our theatre-going friends 
in the South and West will not fail to witness Mr. Leonard’s very forcible and life¬ 
like personations. . . . We do n’t know when we have laughed more heartily 
than at a sight which we encountered the other day in Broadway. A portly female 
of the Porcine genus, in a high state of 4 maternal solicitude,’ was perambulating 
slowly along the street, with three hoops around her expanded penson. Indeed, she 
seemed thoroughly secured against any accident in the way of explosion. She was 
indebted doubtless to the hoops by escaping clandestinely from some 4 tight fit’ of a 
barrel into which she had forced herself in search of provant, and which had collapsed 
upon her person in the larcenous act By-the-by, 4 speaking of pigs,* we perceive 
that an enterprising Yankee is about revising some of the musty apothegms of the 
day, and verifying their absurdity. He has already made 4 a whistle out of a pig’s 
tail,’ and has a very handsome silk purse nearly completed for a new-year’s present, 
which is fabricated mainly from 4 a sow’s ear!’ . . .We received a month or two 
since, (but it has been inadvertently mislaid at the printing-office,) an excellent obitu¬ 
ary notice, from the pen of Mrs. Willard, of Troy, of Miss Ann Knickerbocker, 
of Schaghticoke, a lovely and accomplished girl of sixteen, who died deeply regretted 
by all who knew her, at the close of July last. We mention this fact that we may 
not be thought to have been indifferent to the wishes of our fair correspondent A 
brief sketch of the late Commodore Nicholson, a man and officer greatly respected, 
and whom it was always a pleasure to meet in society, has shared the fate of the no¬ 
tice above referred to. * • • A waggish Boston correspondent sends us what he 
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calls ‘ A Stage-Coach Discomfiture ,’ the gist of which we embrace in the follow¬ 
ing. He was in a stage-coach, riding out of New-Bedford with a beautiful young 
lady, whom he had met before in the town, and was expatiating to her upon the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery, the distant view of the green-blue ocean, sprinkled 
with white gleaming sails, and so forth. * It is very beautiful, is it not ?’ asked our 
enthusiastic friend. ‘Yes,’ was the reply; ‘New-Bedford is a pretty place — but 
tie is miserable cheap there now !’ * • • Has it been any of our readers’ good for¬ 
tune to peruse in ‘ The Sun* newspaper a correspondence, in relation to the Mexican 
war, between two scribblers signing themselves ‘ Upermakos’ and * Caractacus ?* 
More precious bombast, a grandiloquence more thoroughly Chinese, we never encoun¬ 
tered. But hear ‘the deliberative, thoughtful, ever-studious Caractacus,’ as he 
modestly styles himself; 

* Upermakos knows not Caractacus. It has been said of him thnt he in feature a faint resem¬ 
blance bears to the distinguished and greatest citizen that has ever yet smiled benevolence in the 
country now known as the United States of America. If imy virtue is discoverable then in feature, 
or if character is, as some say it is, depicted in the features ; if Upermakos reveres the noble 
Washington, he will be so obliging a* to condescend to believe that Caractacus could not nit au, 
and due* not intend, to dot a syllable that is not clothed in the language of Truth’s idolized dignity. 
Such being the intent of Caractacus, be hopes the intelligent Upermakos w ill pause, and coolly 
nnd deliberately, not hastily, passionately or revengefully, nor even with a desire to excel in fanciful 
imagery, or inuendo, weigh the pith of hi* expressions. Caractacus. humble as true dignity outrht 
to be, never proposed to battle with Upermakos for the rights of Mexico. Caractacus perceives 
a treaty is opposed to that of his. Be it so. It is in the Sun, and perhaps in a few days Caractacus 
may carelessly run his eye down the items of it. For the present however he is under the reluctant 
necessity to check that which appears to him to be a childish effort in Upermakos to supplant in a 
day a document which Caractacus has deliberated upon lor now nearly two years.’ 

* And so forth and so on.* It would be amusing, we have no doubt, to compare all 
this magniloquence with the personnel of the writer; a small, seedy individual, let 
us suppose him, coming out from a porter-house, with a reddish face. • • • ‘ W. H. 
and G. T. A.’ shall hear from us soon by letter. Thanks to ‘ R. H.’ for his kind words 
and grateful reminiscences ; and a thousand thanks (and ‘ acceptance bounteous’) to 
the kind Unknown, who has made us happy with a munificent present, * all the way 
from* Alexandria, Va. Would that we could thank him by name for his beautiful 
gift ! • • • ‘ Ned Buntline,’ whose brief and graphic stories in this Magazine have 
made him so widely and favorably known, has in the Boston press a novel entitled 
‘ The Last Days of Callao , or the Doomed City of Sin* He has ‘ laid himself out* 
upon it, and we cannot doubt that it will prove a tale of more than common interest. 
Another from his pen, called ‘ The Virgin of the Sun, a Romance of Peru,' will 
speedily follow the first. • • • A very subtle thing is good taste, and very sure 
are the possessors of it of being well rewarded. In reading the beautiful cata¬ 
logue of Messrs. Tiffany and Young ; in going through their establishment, filled to 
repletion with articles of taste and vertu, in every variety of richness and beauty; 
we were reminded of that quality in the purveyors of that vast collection, which is 
as distinct, and almost as rare, as true genius; a refined, delicate, appreciative good 
taste. But we are only saying what every town-reader knows already. • • • The 
letter of a friend in Florida, ‘ written by an open window, looking out upon orange- 
trees loaded with blooms and fruit,* was read by us when * drumlie Winter, dark and 
drear,’ was giving Gotham his first embrace, and the wind, like a spiteful grimalkin, 
was ‘ yowling’ in fitful gusts around our silent sanctum. * This is a great country/ 
past all denial! • • • Some scandal-monger at Washington has given forth that he 
heard the lady of a United States’ Senator say, in speaking to her physician of a 
female friend of hers, that ‘ she was dreadfully afflicted; she was so lame that she 
could neither lay nor sit * 'l’he Doctor suggested * roosting* as being, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, the best substitute for the wished-for repose. • • • A very 
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vague remark in our Georgia correspondent’s letter, (‘ E. D.,’) reminds us of the reply 
of a negro, who being about to be despatched on an errand, was asked if he knew 
where Saint Paul’s church was. ‘ E’yah ! yah ! yah !’ he cachinnated; ‘ I wish I 
had as many dollars as I know where Saint Paul’s church is !’ It wasn’t quite set¬ 
tled how much this would give him ! * • • We are out in sufficient time to call the 
attention of our metropolitan new-year-present-giving readers to the rare books, en¬ 
gravings, etc., which Messrs. Cooley, Keese and Hill, at the corner of Dey-street 
and Broadway, are every evening ‘ holding up to the view of an admiring public.* 
Call, and test ‘whether these things be so.’ • • • * Did you know Doctor Weir?’ 
asked an inquisitive gentleman in one of the Philadelphia cars, of a Northampton 
county Dutchman. ‘Doctor Veer?’ he replied ; ‘ well den, yaas, I know’d him a 
little. I seen him once-t. We was on dat shteam-poat vat vash plow’d up mit te p’iler 
bu’stin’ by Pittsburgh dere; and w’cn I vash goin’ on de shore by de plank, he and 
de shmoke-pipe vash coinin’ down. I never seen him pefore nor since !’ • • • Tire 
voluminous proceedings of The Saint Nicholas Society leave us very little space; 
but we must say a word or two concerning a couple of pictures we have lately en¬ 
joyed. The first is Mr. Powell’s ‘ Columbus , in his Interview with Cardinal Fo- 
nesca .’ It is a composition of great excellence in its conception, and in its execution 
truly admirable ; and it has greatly raised our estimate of the young and gifted artist’s 
genius. The figure and countenance of the great Columbus, of the dignified yet 
haughty Cardinal, and of the Bishop of Brugos, leave nothing to be desired; while 
other and less prominent figures are in good keeping with these, and with the senti¬ 
ment of the scene; while the architectural and other accessories are equally felici¬ 
tous. But as we shall have more to 6ay of this elaborate painting hereafter, we leave 
jt for the present, to say a single word of Harvey’s 'View from the Kaatskill Moun¬ 
tain-House .’ Imagine yourself on the spot, with the whole diversified radius which 
it commands spread out before you, and you have the picture. It is perfectly magical. 
The extent, the atmosphere, the shades of coloring, broad or minute; the objects, 
mountain, river, village, forest-clump, parti-colored fields, winding roads — all are 
there, and all are to the life. It is a triumph of art, of which Mr. Harvey may well 
be proud. • • • We do n’t usually meddle with polemical matters, and have taken 
no part in the ‘ High’ or ‘ Low Church’ question; but are inclined in this connection to 
ask whether the ‘ Episcopal Floating Chapels’ on the East and North rivers are not 
‘ High’ or ‘ Low* churches, according to the state of the tide? And speaking of 
tides, we havo another query, of a scientific character, to propound. There is a man 
on the south side of Long-Island, a man the periphery of whose aldermanic ‘ corpora¬ 
tion’ is a marvel to strangers, who lives almost wholly upon the * hydraulic clams’ of 
that region, which are so proverbially ‘ happy’ at high water. So great is the affinity of 
his gastric demands with the sea, that it is a well-attested fact in the neighborhood 
that his belly rises and falls with the tide. ‘ There is more in this than meets the 
eye, if Philosophy could but find it out.’ • • • We give in this number an unusu¬ 
ally large amount of matter; yet we leave out, and with much regret, four pages of 
gossipry, already in type ; embracing, among other things, a notice of our friend Prof. 
Hows’s ‘ Shaksperian Readings’ which every body should hear; of the ‘ Croton 
Filter ,’ an important and almost indispensable domestic improvement; a record of 
the Complimentary Dinner to Professor Mapes; two theatrical notices ; several no¬ 
tices of new books, pictorial journals, literary addresses, etc.; together with a pro¬ 
gramme of articles accepted, on file for insertion, or under consideration. ‘Of these 
anon.’ 
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Literary Record.— Here are foor very interesting works, from the old-established house of 
Stanford and Swords, Number 139 Broadway. They are : 4 Recantation, or the Confetti /*ns of a 
Convert to Romanism,’ a tale of domestic and religious life in Italy, edited by the Rev. William 
Ingraham Kip, author of 4 The Christmas Holidays in Rome,’ etc. The book is a reprint from the 
London edition; and to the authenticity of the interesting scenes and conversations described and 
recorded by the writer, (who was long a resident in Tuscany and the Papal States,) the American 
editor bears his unhesitating testimony. The volume is replete with interest. Scarcely less attrac¬ 
tive is the handsome reprint of an English work by the popular author of 4 Lady Mary,’ and ‘Re¬ 
cords of a Good Man’s Life,’ Rev. Charles B. Taylor, M. A., entitled ‘ Margaret , or the PearL' 
Full of natural incident, and simple and pleasing in style, its popularity may bo safely predicted. 
Spencer’s 4 History of the Reformation in England from the same press, is a work which exhibits 
great exactness and precision in regard to the facts and circumstances connected with the English 
Reformation. The author has consulted all available authorities to verify his statements, and claims 
to have been strictly just and fair toward all persons and parties. 'Sword's Pocket Almanac for 
1847’ is published. It is a Fade Mecum for all churchmen ; containing as it does a list of the clergy 
in each dioccss of the Union, with an alphabetical list of the same; together with all the requisite 
statistics of the Episcopal Church in the United States. • • • ‘Again do the Messrs. Appleton* 
‘open rich’ in the matter of books. They have sent us 4 The Complete Works of Thomas Campbell,* 
with a Memoir of his Life, and an Essay on his Genius and Writings, beautifully printed and superbly 
illustrated with«fiue steel engravings ; ‘ The Rose,' a pretty anuual, of long standing, and popular, 
with charming matter and pictures; Prof. Frost’s 4 Booh of Anecdotes,' profusely illustrated with 
cuts, and teaching the moral of history by real examples ; 4 Graham's English Synonymts,' the best 
work of its class we have ever encountered, and indispensable to every good writer: with 4 Arnold's 
Practical Introduction to Greek Prose Composition,' from the fifth Londou edition ; a practical fact, 
which leaves nothing to be said in favor of the work. • • • M 1 : 9 s rs. Wiley and Putnam’s publica¬ 
tions, which we regret we have present space ouly to indicate, are, in their 4 Library of Choice 
Reading,’ that delightful book of Izaak Walton’s, containing the 4 Lives of Wotton, Hooker, Her¬ 
bert and Sanderson;' a pretty Christmas annual, liberally illustrated, and embodying 4 Glimpses of 
the Wonderful throughout the World and 4 The Works of Richard Baxter,' including his celebrated 
‘Call to the Unconverted.’ • • • From the Brothers Harpers we havo 4 Beauchamp,' a new novel 
by James ; and in the very first chapter the old identical * dark-complexioned horseman’ that ‘ might 
have been seen’ by any person who has read any one of his last twenty novels ; a continuation of the 
admirable 4 Pictorial History of England;' two clever volumes by Prof. Frost, containing the 
* Beauties of French and English History;' and Dr. Hooper’s 4 Physician's Vade-Messm, ar 
Manual of the Principles and Practice of Physic,' an enlarged and improved edition. • • . Three 
handsome volumes, containing 4 The Sisters of Charity’ and 4 Julia Ormond,' have appeared from 
the press of Mr. Edward Dunnioan, in Fulton-street. They form the first issues of bis 'Home 
Library,' a series that promises exceedingly well. • • • Messrs. Bartlett and Welford, 
Number 7 Astor-House, have just published a catalogue of illustrated books, embracing works the 
extent and splendor of which surpass any thing we have ever seen of the kind; and we think few 
of our readers are aware to what beauty aud luxury the typographic art has been carried. In the 
collection is a copy of Macklin’b edition of the Bible, which is truly a magnificent work. It fills six 
very large folio volumes, and is printed in a type large enough to be read across a room, and is unen¬ 
cumbered by either note or comment. Fine line-engravings are interspersed in the text, and the 
binding, in blue morocco, is of the most sumptuous description. This great book was published by 
subscription at seveuty pounds sterling, or three hundred and sixty dollars, unbound. They have 
also Daniel’s 4 Oriental Scenery,’ in six volumes , 4 elephant-folio,’ containing one hundred and eighty 
exquisitely-colored engravings, exhibiting the gorgeous scenery of the Easu In this work are views 
of the stupendous temples of India; the temples, palaces and ruins of ancient Delhi; the gorgeous 
and beautiful picturesque mosques of the Mohammedan dynasties, and the works which have origi¬ 
nated with their present ruler*, the English ; with many other books, of equal and even more rare 
attraction. • • Messrs. Wiley and Putnam will immediately publish , 4 Mrs. Jameson's Charac¬ 
teristics of Women,' with twelve elegant steel plate engravings; ‘ Tschudi't Travels in Pern,' a 
new and highly interesting volume on that almost unknown region; 4 Spencer's Fairy Queen,’ edited 
by Mrs. Kirkland ; 4 Chaucer, his Life and Poetry ;' 4 Super naturalism in Ntw-England,’ by J. G. 
Whittier; 4 Songs and Ballads by Samuel Lover,' an entirely new edition, revised by the author; 
with 4 Izaak Walton's Angler,' 4 Sketches from Flemish Life,' etc., etc. 
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1 avocation or his location, may thus possess in a portable and available form, the best 
intellectual treasures the language affords. To those more fortunate individuals who 
may have the advantages of a regular course of education, this multum in parvo will be 
; an introduction to the great Galaxy of English writers, serving, but in a more systematic 
and liberal manner, the purpose so long served by Dr. Knox’s “Elegant Extracts.” 

As an evidence of the great popularity of the work in England, it may be stated that 
no less than forty thousand copies have been sold in less than three years; and this 
almost without advertising or being indebted to any notice in the literary Reviews. 

In addition to the great number of pictorial illustrations given in the English edition, 
the American publishers, in confident expectation of being remunerated by an extensive 
sale, propose occasionally to enrich the numbers by presenting fine Steel and Mezzotint 
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LIST OF AUTHORS. 

Thb following List, selected from about one thousand different authors given in the Cyclopaedia, of 
English Literature, will enable the reader to form some idea of the comprehensive character of the 
work. The writers are all arranged under successive periods of time, and are classed as Poets, Histori¬ 
ans, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, etc., with choice specimens of their writings, — 
connected by a Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative, — thus presenting a complete view of 
English Literature, from the earliest to the present time. 
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The Twenty-Ninth Volume of the Knickerbocker Magazine commenced on 
the first of January, 1847. The work has been so long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will-sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 
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Thx foregoing list included also Robert Southey. Rev. Timothy Fliht, Miss La n don, Ch. 
JuaTicE Mellen, Tyrone Power. Robert C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, B. B. Thatches, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. 8immons, John Sanderson, the ‘American in Paris.' Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle, Miss Mary-Ahnb Browne, (Mrs. Gray,) England. Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Carolina, Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, Rev. Dr. Beasley. New-Jersey, J. II. Hillhouse. and other distinguished writers 
who have * paid the debt of nature.' The following notices of the Knickerbocker are from the 
American and English press, and from American and British writers of distinction . 

‘The ©rat number of the T'wtviy-Seventh Fetal %e of this venerable and widely-popular periodical 
appears upon eutirely new and beautiful type, in all its department*; and in its rich and diversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agreeable and entertaining Magazine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When we first started the old 'New-Yorker,' our friend ('lark had 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickerbocker about a twelvemonth ; it has now reached an age 
greatly beyond that of any American Monthly; a fact which literally ‘speaks volumes'in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been issued 
under Clark's supervision that did not bear indnbitable evidence of editorial care, and anxious 
thought and well-directed labor enstaroped upon its pages. We have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited, iu the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety ; while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in variety 
and abundance.'— New-York Dailf Tribune. 

* Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of eertaio curves called 
asymptotes, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, even when infinitely ex¬ 
tended, never to intersect. The Knickerbocker, which has reached md age for a Magazine much 
greater than e hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous miracle, has 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence ; and yet it teems to 
have an exeemor, for each number seems better then that which went before. How it is done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publication in the 
United States that has so attractive or popular a feature as tho Editor's Table of the Knicker¬ 
bocker.*— New-York Courier mud Enquirer. _ 

KP* See third page of Cover. 
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THE ENTHUSIAST. 


ftT l. Ward smith. 


Not many weeks kgo I received an epistle from Professor E--, 

of Cambridge, which contained the following carte blanche : ‘ Touch¬ 
ing the manuscript, although time had so destroyed its texture and 
worn away its color and characters as to assimilate it very nearly 
to the venerable leaves of the Magnalia in which you found it, it 
remained for you to disturb its long repose, during a century and a 
half; it is yours by discovery. I have ascertained that none of the 
family mentioned in it survive ; so that the objection I suggested is 
removed. Therefore, as far as I am concerned, Libero scriptum 
religione ; put it forth then, if you will; it will illustrate the times 
and the customs of its reverend author. By-the-by, you forgot the 
ancient Attic law : 1 He that shall pilfer out of the Lyceum or Aca¬ 
demia any thing of the least value, shall suffer death !* But I for- 1 
give you,* etc. 

Thus my learned relation explained the modus acquirendi , and 
became art and greatest part in the publication of the manuscript, 
which appears to be in the form of a diary, and begins as follows: 

* Thanks to God fox* his tender mercies to the College ! Oft- 
times I pray that, too earnestly applying otir hearts to see the busi¬ 
ness that is done upon the earth, we forget not that pleasant and 
delectable wisdom which is truly a fountain of gardens and a well 
of living waters. Yesterday was the commencement. There ap¬ 
peared more than seventy young men, of whom we may say with 
gladness that 1 They have read and wrote as tnuch as many have 
done in other places.* Alas! the poor youth whose sudden illness 
interrupted the proceedings ! Though I perceived with melancholy 
heart his pallid countenance and tottering step, I was soon led to 
admire the power of the enthusiastic soul to strengthen and com¬ 
pact the walls of its earthly temple. He discoursed of the spirit j 
▼ol. zziz. 14 
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whether when passed away it mingles unseen with those that remain 
in the flesh ; and when he came to speak of the terrestrial body, and 
to depict that 

-* naked cage of bone. 

From which the winded »oul is long since flown,' 

truly the glory of the celestial body, whose surpassing beauty he 
described, illuminated his own countenance- His eye seemed puri¬ 
fied to discern, in what to us was vacancy, the objects of a spiritual 
world. I sat very near to him, and because I clearly perceived that 
assiduous application had wrought to fearful excitement a melan¬ 
cholic temperament, tenacious of emotions, and strongly disposed 
to sadness and fear, I was therefore more than the rest prepared, 
when I beheld him stretch forth his hands and beckon strangely, 
crying at the same time, in a sad and solemn voice, 4 Come ! come 1’ 
He fell exhausted into my arms, for there was but a step between 
us, and with an incoherent muttering, lost all consciousness of our 
presence. Seeing the faintness continue, I opened his vest and re¬ 
moved the covering from his bosom, that the cool air might restore 
the suspended circulation ; and then I saw depicted thereon, as a 
seal, in faint but certain lines, the image of a spider! What it did 
import I knew not, but instantly I replaced the linen, lest this reve¬ 
lation should cause the poor youth pain when the cloud of his afflic¬ 
tion had passed over him. His countenance was sweet and peace¬ 
ful, as if in sleep. Twice or thrice, reviving as with loving affection, 
we conveyed him to his lodgings. He opened his eyes, and seemed 
to smile with gratitude and recognition upon us. To-morrow I shall 
seek him. 1 bless God that he is nigh at hand !* 


4 He is gone — that dear youth, for whom my soul travailed, to 

the abode of his uncle in the pleasant village of S-. He has 

written to desire me to go to him, ere the silver cord be loosed. I 
will hope, notwithstanding his presentiments, that he may yet live 
many years, and rejoice in them all. I will go, for the request is of 
God. May I carry with me comfort and consolation, for indeed ho 
is not to me as the son of the stranger.’ 


* ’T was after the toilsome journey of a day, through the solemn 
forest, that travel-soiled and weary I beheld before me the dwelling 
of my afflicted scholar. Surely the spirit of heaviness had written 
upon the door-posts 4 Desolate.’ The house was lofty and spacious, 
but it was sad and still. The blinds were closed, and I heard no 
voice of gladness, nor any sound save my heavy tramp over the 
scented leaves through the damp aisles of the grove which cur¬ 
tained the building. Alas ! I found him lying upon a couch, pale, 
attenuated, spiritual. He welcomed me with a heavenly smile, and 
bade me sit near him, that I might not lose the faint whispers of his 
voice; and when I began to speak words of encouragement, he 
gently pressed my hand and raised his eyes to Heaven; and after 
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the silence which followed he told me that he had urged my coming 
from the conviction that he was about to die; and that I might re¬ 
move or explain the anxiety from which he suffered, but before he 
would confide to me its source, he wished me to answer a few in¬ 
quiries. Willingly I consented; and then, fixing upon me his eyes, 
which were black and^full of the deepest melancholy, he asked me 
whether I thought that any one of the millions of disembodied spi¬ 
rits around and among us can at pleasure assume a mortal shape 
and communicate with the living world ? I answered him that cer¬ 
tainly it was possible to Omnipotence to change the mode in which 
the powers of Nature act; that it would doubtless be a miracle, 
which before we admitted we should rather explain by attributing 
it to the diseased action of the body upon the mind, or of the mind 
upon the body, dr to a combination of mental with corporeal delu¬ 
sion. He next inquired whether, after the flood had swept away the 
issues of intermarriage between the 4 Sons of God* and the daugh¬ 
ters of Adam, witchcraft was recognized in the Old Testament. 
To this I replied, that I believed its denunciations were aimed at 
idolatry and poisoning, and that the witch of Endor herself was 
more astonished than Saul at the apparition of Samuel, and that 
under Christ nothing of this kind was permitted; for that, be the 
old things what they may, assuredly all things were now made 
new. 

* When we had conversed far into the night upon these and kindred 
subjects. I constantly excusing the errors of primitive times, and 
reminding him that although by philosophy we had reduced to sys¬ 
tem many wonderful works, yet often for very terror we see not that 
God hath made every thing beautiful in his time ; and on the other 
hand, he incredulously suggesting doubts and urging the authority of 
the divines, the law-givers, and the common sentiment of modern 
nations ; then, perceiving the throbbing of his pulse, the fulness of 
his veins, and the increasing lustre of his eyes, I feared lest fever 
was creeping insidiously upon him, and counselled him to sleep and 
to defer the discourse to a more seasonable opportunity/ 


4 In the morning he was tranquil and serene. Toward evening 
arose a terrible storm. The casement shook with the mighty winds, 
and the branches of the thick oaks were torn down and scattered in 
the forests. There hung in the apartment in which the young man 
lay, a large painting, over which was thrown a linen covering. 
When the storm was at its height, and the thunder broke and rolled 
incessantly over our heads, he beckoned me to approach, and in low 
and tremulous tones requested me to remove the veil which screened 
from view the design of the artist. I did so, and there appeared 
dimly in the twilight a painting of wonderful skill and power. It 
represented the interior of a house of worship. At a long; table 
beneath the desk, sat seven or eight men clothed in black habiliments, 
whose countenances were stern and threatening. A few feet before 
them, wrapped also in a dark mantle, Btood a female of great beauty 
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and commanding figure. Each of her hands was held by a person 
of mean and malignant visage, who at the same time seemea to be 
urging a little girl to approach him, who had fallen before him appa¬ 
rently in convulsions. Tears streamed down the pale cheeks of the 
lady, and her eloquent eyes were lifted, in sorrowful and reproach¬ 
ful appeal, to the solemn face of a man, who clasping to his bosom 
a book, reclined against one of the pillars of the desk and looked 
composedly upon her anguish. Out of the great clouds which over¬ 
shadowed us came forth lightning, and fitfully revealed to us, in start¬ 
ling radiance, the mournful beauty of her countenance. Truly, I 
thought I beheld in it the appearance of the likeness of an angel’s 
glory; but suddenly while 1 looked, the features of the chief of 
those who sat there, as it seemed in judgment, appeared familiar to 
me. I recognized also other faces. The room itself was not un¬ 
known to me; then I plainly discerned that it was the trial of one 
accused of witchcraft, and could not doubt that one to be the weep¬ 
ing woman. The persons clad in dark robes were the justices. An 
officer held the prisoner’s hands, lest she should afflict her accuser, 
the little girl who had striven in vain to approach her, that she might be 
touched by her, and thereby escape the suffering wherewith the agents 
of the King of Hell tormented her. The leaning figure I knew not. 
Then I remembered the singular emblem delineated on the heart of 
the young man, and also a rumor of his origin, which I heard at his 
joining the college ; but regarding it as a relic of the false days, which, 
blessed be God ! have passed away, I had long since forgotten it. 
Also I recollected the earnestness of his discourse respecting the phan¬ 
tasms, and the sad conviction of a mystery, a prophetic sense of ill pos¬ 
sessed my soul. But combating these distressing thoughts, I turned 
to the poor youth who lay with perfect tranquillity, alternately watch¬ 
ing the workings of my features and looking mournfully upon the ex¬ 
quisite painting. I refrained from farther inquiry, and entreated 
him to permit me to draw the ample curtains to exclude as far as 
possible the vivid flashes, which when he consented I did, and seat¬ 
ing myself apart from him, I trusted that God would regard my prayer 
and visit his eyelids with slumber. 

* About midnight the door of the apartment was opened, and I saw 
standing upon the threshold a man of melancholy aspect and gray 
locks which fell unrestrained over a long Genevan robe. The rays 
of a lamp which he held streamed forth into the room upon the face 
of the sleeping youth, which when he saw, without seeming to ob¬ 
serve my presence or warning gestures, he noiselessly crossed the 
apartment and standing by the bed-side looked down upon him. His 
features, deeply furrowed by time or grief, were convulsed with pow¬ 
erful emotions. His hands were clasped so tightly that they were 
whiter than the sheets of the couch, and at times he ground together 
his teeth as though he would crush them to powder. He murmured 
with rapid utterance what I deemed to be a prayer. Disturbed by 
the sound, slight as it was, the poor sufferer suddenly opened his 
eyes. For a moment he seemed unable to recall his wandering 
copiousness, but then a terrible gleam of recognition shot from 
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his eye; a wild cry burst from his lips ; and recoiling as far as the bed 
would permit, he clenched and drew about him its coverings as if 
to shield himself from an expected attack. Horror and detestation 
disfigured the lineaments of his countenance. Then all was still; but 
the chest of the old man heaved violently, and sob after sob broke 
from his half-broken heart. I saw there the spirit of the strong man 
shaken, and beheld great drops roll down his quivering features. 
Falling upon his knees beside the bed, he cried in a voice of an¬ 
guish : 

4 * My son, forgive ! forgive V 

4 But the young man, pointing solemnly to the portrait, only an¬ 
swered him: 

4 4 My mother ! * 

4 Slowly, almost fearfully, the aged man turned his head and looked 
upon the mournful figure. 

4 4 It is indeed your mother,’ he said. 4 So she stood; so she ap¬ 
pealed to me, when I — believing — erring — * 

4 Sobs choked his utterance ; a strong shudder thrilled his frame, 
and with a powerful effort at self-control, he looked up to Heaven 
and exclaimed with solemnity : 

4 God knoweth the secrets of all hearts ! You thought me dead, 
my child, but often, often from the deep forests, the abode of savages 
and wild beasts, I have come unseen to watch and pray for you, the 
offspring of a love which neither delusion nor the grave could extin¬ 
guish. How have I mourned to see you day by day pining and 
fading away under the curse of bitter memory; to know that for 
me you never felt the love of a son; that from myself you inherited 
that fatal tendency to belief in the supernatural which led me to 
violate the principles of Nature and destroy her who is now an 
angel of light! And when I heard that, sad and lonely, you lay upon 
the bed of sickness, I resolved to see you, hear you speak, and then 
leave you till God unites us all again in Heaven. And now I will 
tell you all; how by the wiles and subtlety of the Devil, I fell and 
dragged to the tomb my innocent wife. I was, you may have heard, 
foremost in the councils of our people. Death had taken from us 
the most of those citizens on whose strong wisdom we were accus¬ 
tomed to lean. The province was exhausted by taxation. The 
savages crossed the interior frontiers, burned and plundered our 
towns, captured and slew many of their inhabitants, and pirates 
sailed up and down our coasts unpunished. We had lost our char¬ 
ter; the new one did not shield us from political jealousies and 
changes. All was afloat upon a wide ocean of uncertainty. Theo¬ 
logical controversies embittered the intercourse of the brethren, 
while terrible prophecies were declared to be in the course of fulfil¬ 
ment. It was perhaps our peculiar tendency to trust in the vagaries 
of a credulous imagination. Seeing all these things, we did believe 
that Satan had begun to reign. 

4 4 There was then in my family a girl twelve years of age, whose 
inexplicable behaviour excited our surprise and wonder. She would 
sometimes leap up, and falling from her chair, roll beneath the t ble, 
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and with violent screams, and the most extraordinary contortions, 
utter a wild gibberish. I asked the opinion of a physician, who de¬ 
clared that she was afflicted by the malignant power of some person 
who was in league with the Arch-Fiend himself. This crime was 
not new to me ; I had read of it in the sacred volume. It was for¬ 
bidden by our laws and recognised by the wisest and holiest men 
of the time. The fit continued for many days, and after much en¬ 
treaty the girl declared that her tormentor was my wife ; that in the 
night she felt her body pierced w T ith pins and her joints wrenched 
by an unseen hand, and that once she saw a venomous spider fasten 
itself upon the wrist of the accused, which for a long time she did 
not remove, but gazed upon it with pleasure ; and when at last it 
crawled away, she said she saw where it had lain a strange mark 
which was the seal of Satan ! 

* * My soul was filled with horror. I believed her not. The news 
spread through the colony; my friends came to me, and together we 
sought to know of God the truth. We kept a solemn fast; the vio¬ 
lence of the attack did not abate; others exhibited the same symp¬ 
toms ; the congregations met, and a court was organized. Then it 
Was the poison began to work within me. Long I struggled with 
the fiend, who ever seemed to say : 4 Thy wife or thy soul ! — which 1 
At last I yielded up my earthly attachments to what I believed was 
the command of God. I no longer interposed my influence to pre¬ 
vent her trial. She was carried before the judges, tried, and on the 
testimony of her foresworn accuser, sentenced to an ignominous 
death. Alas! how superstition steels the heart against compassion ! 
The sighs, the tears, the loveliness of my deserted wife, seemed to 
me only the powerful charms of the sorcerer. I pressed the Bible 
to my heart, and suffered her to be borne away to prison. There, in 
the midst of grief and agony, you, my beloved son, were born. How 
bitter was that agony, let the symbol on your bosom witness! and 
from those dreary walls your mother never went, till from the fatal 
hill her pure spirit rose to Heaven !* 

4 When the truly penitent man thus concluded his sorrowful his¬ 
tory, his son, sternly regarding him with eyes which seemed about 
to start from their sockets, in a low, impressive voice slowly pro¬ 
nounced these words: 

* * Thou art a murderer!’ 

‘ Then heaving a deep sigh, he fell backward, and a death-like pale¬ 
ness overspread his face. 

‘ His eyes were closed, and for many minutes we strove in vain 
to dispel the faintness. At last the expression of his features changed; 
the frown relaxed, and a smile seemed to hover about his mouth. 
His lips moved, and we heard him softly whisper: 

* ‘ I hear thee, sweet mother! Oh ! leave me not. I will obey!' 

4 Then he rose from the bed, like one whose strength is miracu¬ 
lously renewed. He gently took the old man’s hand, and said: 

4 4 1 too have a tale to tell, my father. I did believe you dead; 
that I alone remained of our unhappy family ; that kind uncle who 
protected ray infancy told me the story of our misfortunes, and 
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while he deplored your error, said you only yielded to the spirit of 
the age. This I knew; and though sympathy with my mother’s fate 
strengthened with my strength^ you also had suffered and were 
dead. I did not wrong your memory with abhorrence then; I strove 
to forget you; yet how lonely was I in the world ! My origin was 
known ; I perceived that I was pitied ; I did not like to mingle with 
mankind because I lacked the energy which hope inspires. I looked 
upon myself as inferior to my fellows. My frame, always delicate, 
could not endure their vigorous sports, and I fled to books for solace. 
I enjoyed abstruse inquiries, especially regarding the nature of the 
soul and intellect. One night when, after such employment, I had 
retired, and was reflecting, before resigning myself to sleep, upon 
the subject of my evening’s reading, I beheld a beautiful female 
approaching my bed. She was dressed like my mother. At the 
dreadful trial it is strange that I did not experience terror. No; all 
the love which years of sad reflection had wrought up even to de¬ 
votion, now rallied at my heart. I sprang from the couch ; but 
gently waving her hand she retreated, and avoided my proffered em¬ 
brace. Often since that night has she appeared to me, and once, in 
pity of ray tears, she spoke and told me she was happy. I never 
revealed my secret; it would uot be believed; yet I look for those 
interviews as the only enjoyments of my existence. Gradually the 
lingering compassion for your sorrows, my father, took flight; and 
ip its place I felt scorn and indignation ; and when to-night for the 
first time I beheld your face I knew at once that the slayer of my 
mother was before me! 

• His voice trembled and his features quivered with excitement, as 
the surface of a lovely lake is ruffled by sudden winds. 

“You were alive, and had come to vex my troubled spirit. I 
thought you were a fiend ! Then, in the trance which followed, I 
saw again that angelic being; oh ! beautiful and radiant, in gar¬ 
ments of dazzling purity. She bent over me, and the rustling of 
her robes was like the waving of the silver trees of Paradise. She 
kissed me with cold lips, and bade me, as I loved her memory, for¬ 
get that she had suffered, and tell you that your cruelty was for¬ 
given. I had sworn never, except in death, to forgive you; but 
now I feel that the sands of life are ebbing. Behold how sweetly 
she smiles upon us! Come! let us look together upon that hal¬ 
lowed form. Oh ! my father ! how couldst thou destroy a being so 
innocent, so perfect 1—thou, her only, her natural defender! She 
was the beloved of thy youth; she bore within her bosom the pledge 
of mutual affection. See how those cruel men frown upon her! 
They rudely grasp her delicate limbs ; they tear her away; the 
cunning girl laughs at her frenzied appeal to thee, her friend, her 
protector, her husband ! And thou, and I—forgive — — * 

‘ He sank back fainting into my arms; a sudden trembling seized 
his exhausted frame; a cold dampness gathered upon his forehead; 
his eyes opened—closed; the strings of that delicate harp gave 
way, and the soul of the poor Enthusiast fled for repose to that 
great Rock, whose shadows reached him even in this weary land!’ 
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Thus the pious man concludes his entries; and though I often 
ransacked the library and papers of the Professor, and again and 
again turned over the leaves of the Magnalia, I found no clue to the 
subsequent history of the unfortunate father. 


STANZAS: MONTEREY. 


UT J. DONITWILL. 


' Amo every body praleed the chief 
Who such a fight did win 

• But what good came of it at last T* 

Quoth little PrTiRtiN. 

• Why that I cannot tell.' eaid he, 

• But‘t was a famous victory l * — Souramx. 


News of a battle fought and won ! 

Victorious, we have swept the field! 
Our camp-fires light the flying foe, 

And we his captured weapons wield ; 
While, swooping through the sulphury air* 
The vultures come to claim their prey, 
And banquet on the dead who fought 
The murderous fight of Monterey. 


XX. 

Unfurl the banners, torn and wet, 

That led the serried columns onj 
The sight perhaps will lend a glow 
To pallid cheeks and features wan } 
Wave them as tokens that the slain 
In one wide grave are laid away, 

Safe from the prowling wolves, that snuff 
The tainted winds of Monterey. 


XXI. 

Heed not the widows* blistering tears, 
Nor heed the orphans’ sorrowing cries, 
But let your clamorous voices drown 
The mournful undertone of sighs. 
Why should pale weepers stand apart 
And shed such earnest tears to-day ? 
Do they not hear the gladdening shout 
That hails the news from Monterey ? 


XT. 

It makes our languid pulses leap, 

It stirs and thrills our kindling hearts, 
Till we responsive join the cry 
That such unwonted joy imparts. 
Then let the bells loud ’larums ring, 
And lavish flags their folds display; 
For a glorious victory is achieved, 

Under the walls of Monterey! 
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Well may ye fight for Fatherland, 

For Freedom, and for Freedom’s cause, 
And when usurping foes invade, 

Strike home! *t is then no time to pause : 
And when Oppression bares his arm, 

Be prompt to light the Avenger’s way; 
As those brave men have done who stormed 
And sacked the town of Monterey 1 


VI. 

Come, ye forlorn and smitten ones, 

Whose hopes of yesterday are cold. 
Come join the cheerful groups who weave 
Bright garlands for the heroes bold ; 

For breaking hearts, and human love. 

And tears, must be subdued to-day, 

And hushed the sigh that heaves the breast 
For kindred Blain at Monterey. 

VII. 

The bugle’s peal, the rolling drum, 

The scattering shots, the wild hurrah, 
The trampling hoofs, the frenzied rush, 

The noise of conflict heard afar; 

The tattered banners, scorched, but up ! 

The shouts, the shrieks of wild dismay, 
The thunderiug cannon’s distant roar. 
Proclaim the fall of Monterey. 

Till. 

Through streams that pour a crimson flood. 
Mid sabre-strokes and volleying flame. 
Wading in life-warm pools of blood, 

The victor tracks his way to fame! 

The hour of triumph comes at last; 

The smoke of battle rolls away, 

And he, all gore-incarnadined, 

Looks grimly down on Monterey! 

XX. 

In vain perhaps such deeds may fill 
The alembic of the poet’s rhyme; 

Yet some memorial will they claim, 

To shield them from sarcastic Time< 

Then rear— ’t will be a proper pile 
To chronicle the glorious day — 

A cenotaph of human skulls 

And bleaching bones from Monterey: 


And leave the pyramidal tower 
In naked truthfulness to stand, 

An emblem, and a record too, 

Fit archive for a Christian land. 

It will a stem memento prove, 

Without the scholar’s quaint display. 
Nor needs a blazoned tablature 
To tell the tale of Monterey ! 

15 
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A TALB : NOW FIRST TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL CHINESE. 


JDLIIX. 


In the year 1430 there lived an old man whose name was Lian 
Te. He lived on the west of the Yellow River, in the village of 
Woo, on the banks of the Grand Canal, and about twenty leagues 
from Peking. As the people who went up to the capital from the 
provinces, or returned from thence, were obliged to pass by this 
lace, there were many vessels at anchor there, and the bruit of 
orses and carriages was heard at all hours. The village itself 
consisted of a hundred families, who had opened a market on the 
banks of the river, and most of them enjoyed a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence. 

Lian Te and his wife had both of them reached their sixtieth 
year, and were childless. Their little fortune consisted of ten 
acres of land and some houses, in one of which they had opened a 
tavern. Lian had spent his life in doing good, and his greatest 
was to relieve the unhappy. If persons who came to his 
no money, he would never listen to their excuses, but let 
them go ; and if they gave him too much, he only took his dues and 
returned the rest; nor would he keep a single copper not his own. 
His neighbors often said to him, ‘ What a simpleton you are to re¬ 
turn what has been given you by mistake! It is a present from 
Heaven, and you ought to profit by it.’ 

* I have no children,’ said Lian, 1 a misfortune which has doubt¬ 
less come upon me because I did not practice virtue in my former 
life. Heaven has therefore punished me in this, by depriving me of 
an heir, to offer when I am dead the funeral rites to my ashes ; or if 
this misfortune is not decreed by destiny, still, if I keep what belongs 
to others, I shall bring upon myself some calamity or disease. Be¬ 
side, when I have already money enough, what benefit will it be 
for me to retain what belongs to others I It is better to return it, 
and thus secure prosperity to myself.’ 

Thus was he always ; a model of rectitude and probity, and all 
the villagers called him 1 The Good Lian.* 

One winter’s day the cold increased in severity; a piercing north- 
wind blew, and the snow fell thick and fast. Lian warmed some of 
his best wine, and drew up to the fire to drink a few cups with his 
wife. On looking out to see if the snow still descended, he saw at 
a distance a man carrying a bundle, and attended by a lad, both 
struggling against the storm. Looking yet more carefully, he saw 
that he was a man of about theescore. His legs were wrapped up, 
and over all he had a blue robe. The boy wore red boots and an 
elegantly-embroidered coat. 
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4 The snow and wind increase,’ said the old man ; 4 my limbs are 
paralyzed with cold, and my strength fails me. I cannot proceed. 
They sell wine here; let us go and take some cups to revive our 
spirits, and then we can go on.’ 

Saying this, he entered the shop and sat himself down, after de¬ 
positing his bundle on the table; the child also placed himself near 
him. Lian hastened to warm some wine, and brought them two 
plates of meat and two of pulse. The boy poured out a cup of 
wine, which he presented to the old man, and then filled one for 
himself. Lian, charmed at the gracefulness and courtesy of a child 
so young, asked the old man if he was his son, and what was his 
age. He learned that he was his son, and his name was Shin j and 
he was just twelve years old.’ 

4 1 beg to ask,* added Lian, 4 what is your family-name, and where 
you are going ? How can you travel in such inclement weather V 

4 Your servant’s name is Fang-Yung,’ replied the old man. 4 1 
am from the capital, where I serve in the Imperial Guards. I was 
born at Tsening, a city in Shantung, and I am going there by the 
help of the mileage which is granted to soldiers. I now take the 
liberty of inquiring your family-name.’ 

4 My name is Lian, and my given-name is Kinho. The city of 
Tsening is still very far from here ; why then do you not take a car¬ 
riage, since you are not able to endure the hardships of travel V 

4 1 am only a poor soldier, and quite unable to hire a carriage. 
I must therefore go afoot, by easy journeys.’ 

As he spoke, Lian observed that neither he nor his son touched 
the meat before them, and ate only of the pulse; he therefore ob¬ 
served : 

4 1 think, Sir, you must be keeping a fast.’ 

4 We are soldiers,’ replied Fang; 4 why should we observe a 
fast V 

4 Why do you not then eat the meat V said Lian. 

4 1 will not conceal the truth from you, that I have barely money 
enough for ray journey,’ replied the old man; 4 and therefore I con¬ 
tent myself with rice and pulse; and even then I am afraid I shall 
not have enough to reach my native village. If we touch any thing 
else we spend in one moment what would suffice us for many days; 
and then how should we get home V 

Lian was moved at this account of his poverty, and said: 4 In 
such a rigorous season you require substantial food to recruit your 
strength. Take some meat and rice, or you will not be able to 
brave the weather. Eat as much as you can, for I shall charge you 
nothing for your refreshment.’ 

4 Do not smile at my frankness ; but I cannot believe that you will 
give a traveller food and drink, and ask him nothing for them.’ 

4 1 am not deceiving you, for your servant is not like others of this 
calling; if perchance a traveller has no money, we treat him as if 
he was rich, and he finds here enough for his necessities without 
paying any thing. Since, Sir, the provision for your journey is so 
low, look upon it as if I had invited you here.* 
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The old soldier, now assured of his sincerity, replied with feeling: 
4 I thank you heartily for your kindness; only I regret to receive 
such benefits without any claim to them; but on my return I hope 
to be able to testify my remembrance of your goodness/ 

4 Mankind are all brethren ; moreover, this food, is worth little or 
nothing; why do you speak of requital!’ 

The old man, thus persuaded, took up the chop-sticks and ate the 
viands which had been served up, while Lian filled two more plates 
of rice, and brought them on, saying: * Eat to your fill, and then 
you will be able to prosecute your journey/ 

‘ It is too much/ answered the old soldier; 4 it is impossible to 
take more for nothing. My son and I were dying, but your good¬ 
ness has saved our lives. I shall never be able to testify to you my 
thankfulness.* 

When they had eaten, Lian told his wife to make some tea and 
bring it. Fang, taking out his purse, laid down some pieces of 
money to pay his bill, but Lian stopped him. 1 I just now told you 
that it was I who invited you. Why do you look for your purse ! 
If I take any thing, it will appear as if I had made this offer in 
order to sell you a dish of meat. Keep it all, I beg you, for the 
expenses of your journey/ 

The old man bowed and thanked him. He then took his bundle 
on his shoulders and took leave of his hosts; but he had scarcely 
left the door when the snow fell faster than ever, and he retraced 
his steps, after trying in vain to withstand the wind and cold. 

4 Father,* said the boy, crying with cold, ‘ how can we travel in 
such a tempest V 

4 There is no other way,’ replied the old man ; ‘ let us try to go a 
little farther and find a tavern where we can pass the night/ 

Lian, moved at the sight, cried : ‘ What urgent necessity calls you 
to brave this cold wind and 6now ? We have many rooms here, 
and empty beds. Why not stay here until it is pleasanter weather 1’ 

‘ It would be very agreeable to me, but I think I ought not to dis¬ 
commode you any longer/ rejoined the old man. 

‘ What are you talking about ? Come in, and not stay there ex¬ 
posing yourself to the storm/ 

Old Fang took the arm of his son, and accepted the invitation of 
Lian, who on his part went to make ready a chamber; and lest the 
bed should not be warm enough, laid on two or three more cover¬ 
lets. It was still light; and Fang, after taking a nap, came out of 
his room with Shin. Lian had already shut up his shop, and was 
warming himself at the fire with his wife. On perceiving the old 
man, he begged him to draw near and enjoy the fire with them. 

4 With much pleasure,’said Fang; ‘but the presence of your 
lady embarrasses me in accepting your civility, lest I overstep de¬ 
corum/ 

4 We are all three of the same age, and it is not for such as we 
are to stand upon ceremony.’ 

Fang accordingly drew up with his son to the fire, and entered 
into conversation with Lian, whom he called by his name, Kinbo, 
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asking him why they lived there alone, and where his sons had their 
houses. On Lian informing him that they had never had a child, 
much less a son, Fang inquired why they did not adopt a son, to be 
the consolation and support of their old age. 

4 It was at first my intention,’ said Lian ; 4 but when I saw how un¬ 
gratefully adopted sons behaved toward their parents; how that, 
far from helping them, they caused them grief ana trouble; I thought 
it better to take none at all than run the risk of a bad selection. But 
if I could find one like yours, I should consider myself among the 
happiest of men.’ 

The two old men spoke on this wise some time; and when night 
came, the old soldier, taking a light, wished his hosts good night, 
and retired with his son to his chamber. 4 How fortunate we are,’ 
said he, 4 in having met this good man; we should otherwise have 
perished with cold and hunger. But in the morning, whether the 
sky be fair or foul, we must leave betimes, for I am ashamed to 
cause him any more trouble/ 

4 Let us go to bed now,’ said Shin, 4 for I am very tired.’ 

But the old soldier, exposed as he had been to the wind and cold, 
awoke in the night with a burning fever, and asked for some water 
to quench his thirst. But his son, not knowing where to go in the 
dark in a strange house, waited till dawn, when he got up and softly 
opened the door leading into the room where Lian slept; seeing, 
however, that neither he nor his wife were up, he quietly shut it and 
went back to wait till they arose. Soon, however, hearing some one 
speaking, he went out hastily. 

4 My little master,’ said Lian, as soon as he saw him, 4 what are 
you up so early for V 

4 1 went to find you, Sir, for my father is feverish and breathes 
with difficulty, and he wished me to bring him some water.’ 

4 Alas ! the wind and cold of yesterday were too much for him ! 
But what good will this icy water do him ? Wait a few moments, 
till I can warm it for him.’ Lian told his wife to fill a kettle, and 
when the water was warm, took it into the chamber to Fang, who 
drank two cups. Seeing Lian, he could not restrain his repeated 
thanks for his unwearied kindness. 

4 You are still talking of requitals,’ said Lian, coming to him with 
a kind manner; 4 keep yourself easy and well covered up, lest you 
take cold. If you can perspire you will yet do well.’ The boy 
got off the bed, and Lian covered him closely ; but seeing how thin 
the coverlet was, he sent his wife, who was standing at the door, to 
bring a soft and thick one, which she thought would guard him 
well against the cold. Shin went and took it, and Lian wrapped up 
the sick man in it; after which he retired to make his toilette. 
When he came back, he asked Shin if his father had been perspir¬ 
ing, but the boy said he could perceive no signs of a sweat, though 
he had watched carefully. 

4 If that is the case,’ said Lian, 4 the cold has penetrated his body. 
I will go and call a doctor to assist in exciting the perspiration, 
which will save him, for that is the only means of counteracting 
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the bad effects of the cold. Do n’t grieve yourself because you 
have no money to buy medicines, for I will charge you nothing.* 

At these words Shin, bowing to the earth, said, 1 1 thank you a 
thousand times; you have saved my father’s life. If I cannot ade¬ 
quately requite you in this life, for all your kindness, I shall serve 
you in the next to repay this sacred obligation.’ 

Lian, hastily raising him up, replied: * Why so many thanks 1 
Look upon me as your father and I will see to your needs. Can I 
be insensible to your misfortunes ? Go back to your father and 
keep near him, to see that he wants for nothing, and I will soon 
come back with a doctor.’ 

The snow had ceased to fall, and the sky was clear, but the street 
had become almost impassable, from the mire made by the horses 
and wheels. Lian put on his shoes and went to the door, but seeing 
the bad state of the road, came back, which somewhat alarmed the 
boy, but he soon reappeared from the rear of the house, mounted 
on a mule, and proceeded to seek the doctor. He soon came back 
with him, and a servant followed on foot, bringing a box containing 
various remedies. On reaching the door the doctor dismounted, 
and Lian invited him to take a cup of tea, and then both entered 
the sick chamber. The old soldier at that moment had lost his con¬ 
sciousness, and could not distinguish what was around him. The 
doctor felt his pulse, and remarked * There is a complication of dis¬ 
orders, the double effect of the wind and cold. One treatise on fevers 
contains the remark : ‘ A complicated fever is an incurable com¬ 
plaint ; the equilibrium of the two principles can scarcely sustain 
themselves to the seventh day.’ Another physician would probably 
tell you he could overcome this malady, but I tell you frankly that 
this kind of fever is altogether incurable.* 

Hearing this, the child was chilled with terror, and began to cry, 
and begged the doctor to take pity on his father and save his life, by 
employing all his skill to assist one who was a stranger in the coun¬ 
try. * My young master,’ said the kind man, lifting him up, * it does 
not depend on me to restore health to your father. The disease 
has made such progress that medicines are of no avail.’ 

4 Sir,* added Lian, * the proverb says, ‘ It is not the physic which 
kills the patient.* I beg you not to adhere too strictly to the ancient 
regimen. Have more confidence in your own resources, and follow 
your own ideas. Perhaps fate has not yet marked the limit of his 
life, but if he succumbs to this attack, we shall not accuse you of the 
misfortune.’ 

Thus pressed, he took a small parcel out of the box and grave it 
to Lian for the sick man to take in a tea, after he had drank an in¬ 
fusion of ginger; telling him to send for him if there appeared any 
signs of a perspiration, and he would bring some medicine to complete 
the cure; but otherwise, all would be of no avail. He then took his 
leave, and refused to accept the least recompense. During six days, 
Lian and his wife took so much care of the sick man that they al¬ 
most neglected their business to attend to him. The boy stayed 
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near his father, and watched him with such solicitude that he forgot 
to take his food; but on the seventh day he was left fatherless, 

4 Hzatkn grants us a fragment of duration; 

We spend it in a score of ways: 

All at once Death comes, and our plans are frustrated/ 

Shin was inconsolable, rolling himself on the ground and uttering 
heart-rending cries. Lian and his wife, affected by his sorrows, took 
him into their arms to console him. * Poor child ! be not so afflicted. 
Take a little sleep. Your cries will not recall life to him you have 
lost.’ 

But he, kneeling before Lian and sobbing, said : * Last year, Sir, 
I lost my mother. Would to Heaven I was also going to the tomb 
with her! My father and I were returning to our native village, 
hoping to procure there a little money to perform her obsequies. 
All at once we experienced this deluge of snow, and the wind, the 
cold, and bad roads exposed us to a thousand dangers. Your kind¬ 
ness preserved us from the pains of hunger and the inclemency of 
the season, so that Heaven seemed favorable to us; but alas ! evil 
has come upon my father, and your humanity has grown with our 
troubles, conferring on us such untiring favors as are rarely ex¬ 
perienced from the nearest kindred. Would that my father were 
alive to recompense you for these benefits ! But now I find myself 
without parents ; my resources are gone, and I have nothing to buy 
a coffin or funeral vestments. I beg you, Sir, to add to your kind¬ 
nesses the gift of a few feet of earth where 1 can deposit the ashes 
of my father, after which I only desire to serve you the rest of my 
days, in order to recompense you for the favors I have received. 
Pray grant me the boon I ask !* 

* My dear child/ said Lian, lifting him from the ground, ‘ I will 
take upon me the care of all that belongs to your father’s interment. 
I am happy in being able to lighten your troubles, for it is my con¬ 
stant desire to do good/ Having bought a coffin and winding- 
sheet, Lian called two grave-diggerB, and arraying the body, deposited 
it on the bier. Then he laid out a repast, offered the proper sacri¬ 
fice and burned the paper images. He carried the corpse behind 
his house to an uncultivated place, where he buried it with pious 
care, according to the prescribed ceremonies; and raised over the 
grave a stone with this inscription : ‘ Here lies the body of Fang- 
Yung , one of the Imperial Guard / When every thing had been at¬ 
tended to, Shin, prostrating himself before Lian and his wife, expres¬ 
sed to them his gratitude. 

Two days after, Lian said to him, * Perhaps you wish to return 
home to inform your friends of your loss, and transport thither your 
father’s body. But, young as you are, 1 fear you will not know the 
road. Stay here awhile, till some of my friends come along, to 
whom I can commit you, and who will take you to your native 
place, at which time you can see what you can do in this matter. 
Let me know what you wish/ 

‘ Sir/ cried the poor child, throwing himself at his feet, 1 1 have 
received benefits from you like the heavens for height and the earth 
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for thickness, for which I have not yet had any opportunity of requit¬ 
ing you. How can I think of going home ? You have no son, and 
although I have poor abilities, if you will agree to my request to let 
me become your servant, then I shall be ever near you, and can 
render to you the duties of filial affection. Perhaps then, in a cen¬ 
tury, some one will come to offer funeral sacrifices before your tomb. 
I will go to the capital to get the bones of my mother to place them 
beside those of my father, in the grave you have given me by the 
roadside. I wish to stay here and guard these dear remains as long 
as I live.* 

* If I could find a son in you,’ replied Lian, * I should thank Heaven 
for the unexpected favor. How can I permit you to fulfil here the 
functions of a servant ? No ; from this day we will only employ the 
terms father and son.' 

4 I joyfully obey your commands/ answered the young man; 
4 from this day you shall be my father, and you, Madam, shall be 
my mother/ Then, placing two chairs side by side, upon which he 
begged them to sit, he kneeled and saluted them four times as their 
adopted son. He also changed his family-name to Lian ; but the 
old man would not permit him to renounce his own family-name 
entirely, but called him Lian-Fang.* From that time he showed 
the greatest care and attention to his adopted parents day and night, 
displaying the zeal of the tenderest affection. 

But time wings its way as an arrow cleaves the air. Lian-Fang 
had already been two years in his father's house. It was a hot day 
in autumn, and the wind and rain had produced great ravages. The 
waters of the Grand Canal suddenly swelled, raised themselves on 
high, and ingulfed an incalculable number of vessels. Lian-Fang 
was busy in the shop about noon, when he heard a confused noise 
of groans and cries. 1 It must be a fire/ said he, and he ran out 
toward the place whence they proceeded. He saw a great crowd 
on the banks, and getting through the press, perceived a trading 
vessel in the current, half shattered by the winds, and just ready to 
sink. Some of the passengers had already perished, while others 
embraced the mast or seized the helm for safety, and loudly im¬ 
plored help. Every body ran to look on, and all said how well it 
would be to relieve them ; but as each looked most to his own safety, 
no one was found who was willing to risk his life and brave the fury of 
the waves to save them. With open eyes they saw them fall, one 
after another, into the waters, and contented themselves with drop¬ 
ping a few unavailing expressions of regret. But suddenly a gust 
of wind struck the bark and drove it toward the bank, to their great 
joy. Instantly a score of poles were hooked on the wreck to draw 
it on the beach. Twelve persons were saved from the wreck, one 
of whom was a young man about twenty years old, who had received 
some injury from the hooks, and lay upon the ground without moving, 
so that some thought him to be dead. He retained a bamboo box in 


* It may be remarked here, that the usage among the Chinese is to place the family-name before 
the given-name, as Lian-Kinho, just the contrary to what obtains among ourselves. There are 
usually two or three names taken during the course of a man’s life. 
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his hands which no one tried to take from him. Lian-Fang came 
close to him, deeply affected by the distressing sight, and recalling 
the events which had happened to himself the preceding winter. 

‘ This young man’s case is like mine,’ said he ; 4 if I had not met the 
good Lian, what would have become of the dear remains of my 
father ? This young man has no one to care for him, and I will go 
and tell my parents. How happy shall I be to have contributed to 
save his life !’ He ran home and told them all that had happened, 
and added, that he wished to bring in the wounded man and take 
care of him till he was restored.’ 

4 1 applaud your sentiments,’ replied Lian ; 4 they are beyond all 
praise ; such sympathy we ought ever to extend toward our fel¬ 
lows.’ 4 Why have you not brought him with you V said his mother. 

4 Because I had not yet informed you of it; how could I take 
such a liberty ]* rejoined the boy. 

4 Come along,’ said Lian ; and they went together to find him. 
A crowd stood around the young man on the bank, but no one 
thought of helping him. Lian, pushing aside the people, came up 
to him, and said: 4 Try to get up, my young master; my son and I 
will lead you to our house, where you can take some repose.* 
Opening his eyes, he made a sign of assent, and taking their hands, 
tned to raise himself up; but what could an old man and a tender 
child do] A porter passed, who seeing Lian, offered to help him. 
He stooped down and took him without difficulty, and they carried 
him between them. Although he could not speak he had his 
senses, and held the bamboo-box by his teeth, which Lian-Fang 
perceiving, begged to carry for him, and walked on ahead with it on 
bis shoulders. The crowd opened the way and followed after them 
as they proceeded home. Those who knew Lian admired his 
humanity, remarking: 4 This poor youth had been here some time 
and no one pitied or invited him to his house. But as soon as Lian 
was informed of the sad event he came in all haste and busies him¬ 
self to get him home. Truly there are few such men. What a 
misfortune that he has no son ! But Heaven is just and its decrees 
impenetrable.’ 4 Although he has no son,’ said others, 4 he has 
adopted the young Lian-Fang, who manifests toward him such de¬ 
ference and attachment as few children do ; this may therefore be 
regarded as a recompense from Heaven.’ 

Those who did not know Lian, seeing an old man and his wife 
supporting a wounded person, and a lad walking before them, sup¬ 
posed they were his parents. But the villagers soon informed them 
of their error, and every one lauded the humanity of the good old 
man. There were some persons in the crowd, however, who began 
to calculate how much the bamboo-box contained ; but such people 
possess nothing but the human figure, without a human heart or 
affections. Lian, assisted by the porter, brought the young man 
home and seated him in the hall, while Lian-Fang placed the bam¬ 
boo casket by his side. Madame Lian soon brought a change of 
dress to put on instead of his soaked garments. She soon after 
returned and conducted him into the shop, where she gave him a 
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cup of the best wine# Lian wrapped him up carefully in a cover¬ 
let, and when night came put him in bed with his son. 

The next morning Lian came in early to learn how he was, and 
found him quite strengthened. Sitting up in his bed he attempted 
to get down to thank him for bis kindness, but the old man stopping 
him told him to remain tranquil and be careful till he recovered. 
The young man raised his head from the pillow and saluting Lian, 
said : 4 I was within two fingers of death, but you have saved my 
life and have been to me as a second father. Yes, it is Heaven who 
sent you to be my liberator, but unluckily I have lost my all, and 
have nothing to repay you with for all your kindness.* 

4 You are wrong,* rejoined Lian; ‘ humanity is innate in all men. 
It is better to save one life than build a pagoda of seven stories to 
the honor of Budha. To speak of recompense will be to suppose 
me to possess interested views, but such ideas have no place in my 
heart.* 

Lian-Ke, for such was his name, was much affected at this, and 
after keeping his bed a fe w d ays, sought out the old couple, and kneel¬ 
ing before them thanked them for their care of him. This young 
man was of an affectionate and amiable disposition, and exhibited 
those polished manners and courtesy which indicate a sweet temper 
and a finished education. Lian and his wife felt the tenderest re¬ 
gard for him, constantly bestowing upon him a thousand attentions, 
and providing for him the best wine and most delicate viands they 
could procure. He was deeply sensible of the many kind offices 
they did him, and could not restrain a feeling of sadness at seeing all 
the trouble they both took to reestablish his health. He wished to 
be able to recompense them soon and take his leave of them, but his 
wounds were still so mucli inflamed that he could not travel; more¬ 
over, he had neither money nor provisions, and was consequently 
obliged to remain with them. Ke and Lian-Fang were nearly of the 
same age, and resembled each other too in appearance, while their 
dispositions were still more alike. They related all the misfortunes 
they had severally experienced, and their similarity in this also endear¬ 
ed them more and more. They soon became so intimate that they 
saluted each other as brothers, and from that moment loved each 
other as much as if they had really been so. One day Ke said, 
4 Young as you are, and gifted with so many charms, why do you not 
study the classical authors and historians V 

4 1 have long wished to do so,* replied Lian-Fang; 4 but where 
shall I find any body to give me lessons V 

4 1 will not conceal the truth from you,’ rejoined Ke ; ‘ since my 
childhood, I have cultivated literature, and am familiar with the 
best ancient and modern authors; I had hoped to get a name, and 
to raise myself by my learning to the highest employments; but 
since I have had the misfortune to lose my parents, academical suc¬ 
cess and honors have lost all their attractions for me. If you wish, 
my brother, to study, you have only to purchase some books, and I 
shall take great pleasure in directing your studies.* 

Lian-Fang accepted the offer with many thanks ; and Lian, see- 
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ing that the other was an educated young man, and willing to act 
as master to his son, could not refrain from expressing his joy, and 
immediately purchased a great number of books. Ke did not ne¬ 
glect his pupil, who on his part, gifted with an unusual sagacity, 
soon comprehended all the works which were put in his hands. 
During the day he remained in the shop to study, and sometimes 
kept at his books the whole night. At the end of a few months she 
knew the Four Books and the Five Classics, and could compose 
with facility on all literary subjects. 

Ke had now been six months in the house of Lian, and they had 
the same affectionate regard for each other as if they had been uni¬ 
ted by ties of blood. They could not live separated. But Ke could 
hardly restrain his regret that he had lived so long a time at his 
table without being able to recompense him for his care. As soon 
as his wounds were healed, he began to think of returning to his 
native village. ‘You have preserved the dying breath of my life/ 
said he to Lian, 4 and during these six months I have been with you 
have not ceased to load me with benefits. Now I must take leave 
of you for some time, and return homo to inter the remains of my 
parents. When that is done, I will come back and wait on you, to 
show my sense of the obligation/ 

4 This conduct does credit to your heart, and far from detaining 
you, I applaud your filial resolution. May I ask when you think of 
going V 

‘Since I have informed you, and obtained your acquiescence/ 
answered Ke, ‘ I will start to-morrow morning. 

* Very well; let me go then and find a good boat for you/ said 
Lian ; but the other preferred going by land. ‘ You know/ he re¬ 
marked, 4 that a little more and! should have perished in the waters. 
Beside, I have no money for such a voyage, and prefer returning by 
land.’ 

‘ You will spend as much again for a carriage as a boat/ re¬ 
sponded Lian, ‘ and perhaps will not be less exposed than on the 
water. You are still weak, and have not strength enough to take 
a long journey on foot/ 

‘ Sir/ replied Ke, 4 you know the proverb, ‘When one has money 
he can serve himself of it; when he has none, he must reckon on 
himself/ Stripped of every thing, as I have been, what have I to 
dread on the road T 

Lian told his wife to make ready some wine and lay out dishes 
of meat, to present their friend with a parting repast; adding, that 
he wished to talk with him about his affairs. After the two friends 
had drank together till almost midnight, Lian said, his eyes glisten¬ 
ing with tears, 4 We have met in this life as two leaves are drifted 
against each other on the surface of the water. During the time 
we have been together we have contracted a mutual attachment 
more intimate than that which the bonds of birth and kindred 
form. My heart is wrung with sadness when I think we are now 
to separate, though the obsequies of a father and a mother are to a 
son the noblest and most important acts of his life. You ought to 
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leave, and it is not my purpose to detain you from performing this 
sacred duty; but when once gone, who knows if I shall ever see 
you again V He sighed deeply, and his wife and Lian-Fang also 
shed tears of pity. 

* Alas !’ cried Ke, 4 you know how hard it is for me to leave you; 
but after the days of mourning are over I will return, by night even, 
16 pay you my respects. I beg you then, do not abandon your¬ 
selves to tears and grief/ 

4 1 and my wife/ replied Lian, 4 will soon reach our seventieth 
year; our frail existence is like the flame of a lamp exposed to a 
gust of wind ; each morning we can scarcely hope to preserve it till 
the evening. When your mourning is ended, and you return here, 
who knows whether we shall then be alive 1 If you do not mean 
to quit us for ever, I beg of you as soon as you have completed 
the rites, and deposited the inanimate remains of your parents 
in the tomb, to return speedily to see us. I would ask this favor 
of the friend of a day; but you have exhibited to me the tenderness 
of a son, and have sworn an eternal attachment for me/ 

‘ Ke promised soon to return, and the family passed the night in 
mutual protestations of affection. Early in the morning Madame 
Lian prepared rice and wine for Ke to take ; Lian placed a parcel 
on the table, and then sent Lian-Fang behind the house to bring the 
mule from the stable. 4 My young friend/ said Lian, 4 1 have had 
this beast a long time, but 1 rarely go out with him, and never make 
long journeys ; but I can recommend him to you as an excellent 
saddle-animal. You will thus save yourself all outlay for a carriage 
and porters. In this parcel you will find a coverlet and some quilt¬ 
ed garments to protect you on the road from the wind and cold. 
With these ten taels of silver/ added he, taking a roll out of his 
sleeve, 4 you can defray the expenses of your journey; but after 
completing the affairs which engage your attention, be faithful to 
the word you have given me, and speedily return to us/ 

Ke, seeing the gifts which Lian loaded him with, threw himself 
on the ground before him; ‘For all the kind acts you have done 
for me, Sir, it is quite impossible for me to requite you in this life, 
but in the next life I shall wish to serve you, in order to requite, as 
far as I am able, the generous care and many services you have 
rendered me/ 

Lian remarked that he had only partly fulfilled those duties 
which humanity imposed on all men, and gave Ke his baggage, who 
mounting the mule, and taking his bamboo casket, betook himself 
to his journey. Lian and his wife took leave of him at the door, 
but Lian-Fang accompanied him a league on his way, when the 
two friends separated : 

They met as two leaves floating on the waters : 

They formed a friendship stronger than blood. 

But the moruing came, they must separate; 

They groan, they shed tears in abundance. 

Scarcely have we ceased to hear the courser which carries our friend. 

When the soul is agitated with a thousand inquiet thoughts : 

In the chamber of rest, iu the hall of study, we see him and entertain ourself with him.' 

Ke went on day and night, and ere long reached his native place 
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in Shantung. Could he convince himself that the rains which had 
caused the Yellow River to overflow its banks had engulfed the 
village of Changtsen in their waters 1 Men and animals, cottages 
and houses, all had disappeared. Finding no shelter, he went to a 
tavern in a neighboring village, hoping there to obtain a convenient 
place to bury his parents. He went every where and inquired of 
every body concerning his family, but could find no traces of any of 
them ; all had perished with the other villages. After staying three 
months in this desolate country, his ten taels began to grow short, 
and he thought, 4 If I spend all my money, what shall I come to in 
this deserted place ? It will be better to return to Woo, and I will 
there ask some feet of earth of the good Lian, where I can bury the 
remains of my parents, and if he will accept ray services I will stay 
there with him.* He accordingly settled his bill and started off, 
travelling constantly/mtil he arrived at the house of Lian, where he 
saw Lian-Fang reading in the shop as he came up. 

4 My brother/ cried Ke, 4 how are my parents since my depar¬ 
ture V Lian-Fang recognized him, and left his book to receive his 
brother, leading his mule to the door, and helping him to dismount. 

4 My father and mother are here/ said he, 4 and since you left have 
thought of you constantly; you could not have come at a better 
time.’ They then entered the hall, where they found the old cou¬ 
ple, who saluted him with much affection ; and the old man ren¬ 
dered thanks to Heaven for the happiness he had in seeing him. 
Ke returned their salutation by a prostration, after which he related 
to them all that he had learned and experienced since he left them. 

4 My native place is now entirely desolate ; a single individual could 
hardly find an asylum there. I have brought the ashes of my 
parents with me, and T beg you to afford me a few feet of earth to 
inter them with the prescribed rites. My only wish then is to salute 
you as my father, and to remain here with you that I may render 
you the duties of a son, and wait on you to the end of your days. 
Yet I am unaware of your feelings on this matter/ 

4 The land you need/ said Lian, 4 will not be wanting; you may 
choose any place you wish. But as to holding toward you the place 
of a father, I am quite unworthy.’ 

4 If you excuse yourself in this manner/ replied Ke, 4 you evi¬ 
dently refuse to take me for your son; but I pray you not to reject my 
desire.’ 

Lian and his wife, at last acceding to his proposition, seated 
themselves, and placing himself between them, he made the usual 
reverences, and saluted them as his father and mother. He then 
brought the remains of his parents and deposited them in a tomb 
raised behind the house. After this the two brothers emulated each 
other in their endeavors to advance the business of their adopted 
parents. They showed them the greatest attentions, and discharged 
for them all the duties which filial affection suggested. Lian and 
his wife, on their part, blessed Heaven for having given them such 
accomplished children. Every body envied their happiness, and 
acknowledged in this unlooked-for prosperity and favor the recom¬ 
pense of their many virtues. 
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But time darts away as the flash cleaves the clouds. Lian and 
his wife had lived with their sons about a year, enjoying a happy 
freedom from care, the reward of their active industry, when all at 
once they fell sick. The brothers watched them night and day, for¬ 
getting almost to loose their girdle to take a few moments* sleep; 
they consulted the ablest physicians and offered prayers to the gods, 
but all in vain. Losing all hope, they were plunged in grief; but 
fearing to alarm their parents, and thus hasten their approaching 
end, they forced themselves to appear calm, and spoke to them in 
consoling terms. But grief would then oblige them to retire and 
give free course to their tears. Lian, perceiving his end approach¬ 
ing, called his two sons to his bed-side to give them his last instruc¬ 
tions. 4 My children,’ said lie, 4 we were without posterity, and 
seemed likely to be deprived, after our death, of the funereal sacri¬ 
fices. But suddenly Heaven pitied us, and sent you to hold toward 
us the place of sons. Although only adopted, you have loved us 
with as much tenderness as if we had borne you. We can now 
die without regret; but when we are gone, pay attention to your 
business and preserve the little inheritance we leave you. While 
thinking of the good sense and happy activity which animates you, 
we shall be able to repose tranquilly near the Nine Fountains which 
water the Dark Empire.* 

The two sons received these instructions with tears, and two days 
after, the old couple died. Groans, tears and lamentations could 
not express their sorrow ; at the first burst of grief they wished to 
die with their parents and follow them to the tomb. They then 6et 
about preparing the coffins and vestments with all possible splendor, 
and called in many priests to recite the prayers for the dead during 
the nine days, and cause their souls to enter the abodes of the bles¬ 
sed. When coffined, they set about constructing a tomb to contain 
their inanimate remains. Lian-Fang went to the capital and brought 
from thence the bones of his mother. When all was ready, and they 
had chosen a happy day, they placed the bodies of Lian and his 
wife in the middle of the tomb; Ke put his father on the left, and 
Lian-Fang his mother’s remains on the right. All the villagers, 
who had admired the probity and humanity of Lian, and respected 
the filial piety of his sons, came to the funeral and joined their 
regrets. 

After the death of their parents, Ke and Lian-Fang ate at the 
same table. Their mutual relations and habits of living together 
had only strengthened their friendship and the ties which united 
them. They soon after shut up the wine-shop and opened a maga¬ 
zine of silks. The merchants from different provinces, who saw 
the rectitude of these young persons, praised the quality and mode¬ 
rate price of their goods, and their reputation rapidly extended. In 
less than two years they had amassed a fortune which greatly ex¬ 
ceeded that they had received from Lian. 

There were many rich land-holders in the village, who seeing 
these two young men at the head of a flourishing trade, and that 
they had not yet thought of establishing themselves, sent match- 
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makers to them to make proposals. Ke desired to take a companion, 
but Lian-Fang absolutely refused. 

4 You are now nineteen and I am twenty-two/ said Ke; 4 it is a 
good time to choose a spouse, and rear a family to continue the pos¬ 
terity of our adopted and legitimate parents. I cannot imagine why 
you blame this resolution/ 

4 We are now in the prime of life/ said Lian-Fang; 4 when can 
we better busy ourselves with the cares of trade and industry] 
Have we time to attend to marriage ] Beside, we have lived a long 
time as brothers, and formed a pleasant attachment; can we hope 
for sweeter happiness ! If you should take a wife of a bad temper, 
her presence would impede our traffic, and be a source of continual 
uneasiness to you. Is it not better to remain single and renounce 
marriage V 

4 You know the proverb/ replied he : 4 No good house without a 
wife.’ While we are in the shop engaged in trade, we have nobody to 
look after our kitchen; now that our business is daily extending, there 
may come strangers to stay with us, and we have no one at home to 
receive and entertain them. What figure, say you, shall we make 
in the world ! But that is a little matter. When the good Lian 
first adopted us for his two sons, his only hope was to have some 
descendants who would keep his tomb and offer sacrifices to his 
manes. But if you refuse to marry, you will destroy all his hopes, and 
requite his care with black ingratitude. How will you be able to 
bear the reproaches he will make you in the Gloomy Empire V 

Ke recurred constantly to this subject; but his brother made the 
same excuses, and absolutely refused to agree with his proposition. 
He, seeing his obstinacy, did not wish to marry alone, and form with¬ 
out him an establishment. One day he went to see an intimate 
friend named Kin, and the conversations happening to fall on mar¬ 
riage, he related the excuses and refusal of his brother. 

4 It is not difficult to under stand them/ said Kin : 4 You are, it is 
true, associated together, and it is by your joint efforts that you have 
raised a flourishing house ; but as your younger brother has come 
here before you, he thinks perhaps he has more right to the fortune 
of Lian, and will not be sorry to see you marry first. This is I think 
the clue to his conduct and the motive of his vain excuses/ 

Ke repelled the idea of ascribing such intentions to his brother, 
in whose fairness and candor he had the utmost confidence. 

4 Your brother is in the flower of youth/ added Kin ; 4 he is pos¬ 
sessed of a clear understanding and rare penetration. Do you sup¬ 
pose he is ignorant of the advantages of marrying, and the plea¬ 
sures of a happy union 1 Try another way. Send some one privily 
to sound his intentions and make proposals to him. I will answer 
for his consent/ 

Ke still felt some doubts as to the success of the plan proposed 
by his friend, but he had hardly left him when he met two match¬ 
makers, who were seeking him in order to make proposals to his 
younger brother. The young lady they proposed was the daughter 
of a rich silk mercliaut named Tsuisan. A comparison of the hour 
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of their births, and the characters which composed their natal paper, 
showed a perfect correspondence, and announced a most desirable 
union. 

1 This match will fit my younger brother remarkably well/ said 
Ke; 1 but there is something rather singular in his case. At the 
sight of a man, he blushes when the subject of marriage is touched 
upon in his presence. Go to him privately with the proposition you 
bring, and if you succeed in overcoming his objections you may 
reckon on my gratitude. I will wait while you are gone, in the shop 
at the head of the street/ 

The two women left to seek Lian-Fang; but they were gone only 
a short time, and returned to inform Ke what a rough reception 
they had received, and how decidedly he refused to listen to their 
proposals, even leaving them abruptly in the most discourteous man¬ 
ner. Their ill luck convinced Ke that the refusal of his brother 
was sincere, but he was quite unable to fathom the reason. 

One day he saw a swallow building its nest on a rafter. He took 
up a pencil and wrote some verses on the wall, in order to sound 
the intentions of his brother: 

* The swallows construct their nests; 

Morning anil evening they carry the earth to huild their frail tenement; 

They mutually aid eacli other, partaking the same cares anil the same fatigues. 

If the cock never seeks a companion to nurture his young and give himself posterity, 

At the end of the year bis nest will be empty.’ 

Lian-Fang, seeing these verses, read them many times, smiling; 
then taking a pencil, he wrote a reply in the same rhymes : 

*Thk swallows construct their nests ; 

Two by two they scour the plain or soar aloft. 

Heaven has lousr fixed the bonds which attach the male to his mate: 

How can u bo that the mule swallow does not know his mate V 

* According to the sense of this stanza/ said Ke, with astonish¬ 
ment, * my brother is a girl ! I have always been struck with his 
slight figure and delicate voice ; nor at night have I ever seen him 
disrobe himself of his under garment, not even in hot summer days. 
Still, my doubts are not yet cleared up, and I must act carefully on 
the idea which has now struck me.’ 

He accordingly went to his friend Kin, and related to him the 
verse he had written on the swallow’s nest, and the answer of Lian- 
Fang. 

1 It is clear as day/ cried Kin ; * there can be no doubt that your 
brother is a young woman. But how is it you have never found it 
out during so many years V 

Ke related his brother’s extreme reserve, and his scrupulous 
modesty in his presence, and his friend advised him to speak to him 
frankly on the subject, in order to learn his answer, for there 
was no need of any farther proof. 4 If he is really a girl, what hin¬ 
ders your becoming her husband ]— for this union will strengthen 
and adorn the brotherly sentiments you have so long entertained for 
each other, and which you feel so unwilling to relinquish.’ 

After some discussion of the matter, Kin served up refreshments, 
and the two friends remained together for a long time before Ke 
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returned home. Lian-Fang received him, and seeing him a little 
flustered, gave him an arm to help him to his chamber, and inquir¬ 
ing where he had been staying so long, complained of his anxiety 
during his absence. Although Ke gave an excuse for his delay, say¬ 
ing that he had been at Kin’s house, where the entertainment and 
company had beguiled him to tarry until late at ni^ht, he was not 
thinking much about his reply, for the intentness of his survey of his 
brother. At other times, when his attention had not been directed 
to it, he had no idea that his friend was a girl; but now his suspi¬ 
cions soon changed to certainty, though he did not feel at liberty to 
express his thoughts. Yet desirous to clear up the mystery, he re¬ 
ferred to the stanzas he had read. 

‘ My brother/ said he, ‘ I am much pleased with the verses you 
wrote on the swallow’s nest, but 1 am quite unable to write a corres¬ 
ponding stanzas with the same elegance. May I ask you the favor 
to compose another on the same theme 1* 

Lian-Fang smiling, took up a pencil and paper and wrote : 

‘The swallows build Ibeir nest; 

The cock and bis mate aid each other,responding with tender notes; 

They dread to let a day of their spring puss, 

But prepare beforehand the nest to receive their young family. 

Who does not pity Hochz with his fanltless gem ? 

How could it be that the King of Tsoo did not accept the precious stone offered him!’ 

Ke took the verse, and reading it, said * Are you then, my brother, 
really a girl V 

Lian-Fang cast her eyes to the ground at these words, and colored 
deeply, when the other added : ‘We have loved each other with all 
the tenderness of relations ; why have you concealed this from me 
so long, and worn this dress for so many years V 

‘ After losing my mother,’ replied Lian-Fang, * I accompanied my 
father on his return home. I adopted a man’s dress, because I feared 
something might happen to me travelling a-foot in my own garments. 
Having lost my father, and not having been able to bury him with 
my mother, I wished to find a place where to deposit the remains of 
both my parents. Heaven permitted me to find an adopted father, 
who in leaving me part of his fortune, furnished me with the means 
to bury them in a proper manner. I speak here without any reserve. 
Seeing that our fortune was still small, and you would not get along 
so well alone, I have purposely endeavored to defer the time of our 
establishment. But since you now press me so strongly to marry, 
I think it best to let you know the truth.’ 

‘ In so doing you have performed a difficult act, my brother, an¬ 
swered Ke, 4 and one which exhibits a resolution and energy far 
above your age and sex. If I may judge from the verses you have 
written, you partake of my sentiments and agree with my wishes. 
We met in life like two leaves floating on the surge, after having 
been long the sport of the winds and waves. We were brothers be¬ 
fore, now we are partners; it is Heaven which has given us this 
unexpected happiness, and we will form a union, to be severed only 
by death.’ 

‘ Your wishes and mine agree perfectly,* rejoined Lian-Fang ; and 
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the felicity you speak of is equally the object of ray wishes. The 
three tombs of our parents are together in this place. If I marry 
elsewhere, I cannot visit morning and evening the sepulchre of my 
mother; and beside, my adopted parents treated me as if I had been 
their own child, so that if I should leave this dwelling which con¬ 
tained all that has been most dear to me, what joy should I experi¬ 
ence the rest of my days 1 If you are pleased with me, let me re¬ 
main with you, to watch the tombs of our parents and offer there 
their funeral sacrifices; this is my most ardent desire. But we shall 
violate propriety if we are united without the mediation of a match¬ 
maker. We ought to screen ourselves from all suspicion, and not 
give any hold for malignity to fasten upon/ 

After that evening they occupied separate chambers. The next 
day Ke went and told Kin of all that had passed, and begged his 
wife to act the part of a match-maker. Lian-Fang adopted her proper 
dress, and having chosen a happy day, went with Lian-Ke to the 
tombs of their parents to offer a sacrifice. They then lighted innu¬ 
merable lanterns and prepared for their marriage with great splendor. 
The occurrence diffused joy throughout the village, and all praised 
the probity, filial affection and rare purity of manners of which old 
Lian and his two children had exhibited such models. After mar¬ 
riage, the two exhibited the same respect and affection as before. 
They acquired a large fortune, and their descendants are alive to 
this day. The village they dwelt in was afterward called 1 The 
Village of the Three Just Ones/ 


A VALENTINE. 


4 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 


bt tins. f. «. cjooai'. 


While passion's sigh, and Cupid’s dart, 
Around us fly from heart to heart; 
Dear one ! will sister-love like mine 
Be welcomed in a Valentine ? 


Ah, yes! for in thy generous heart, 

Frank, loyal, fond and free from art, 

No craving for light flattery dwells, 

No poor and false ambition swells. 

III. 

Calmly thou wearest thine own bright bays, 
Freely thou yieldest another praise ; 

I love thy bouI — take thou from mine 
A sister’s truthful Valentine. 
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THE SEXTON OF TIME. 


ar w. 


ROIMIIL 


The windows were fastened, and bolted the door; 

One smouldering brand threw faint light on the floor, 
When, followed by twelve heavy beats of the clock, 

A spirit unseen at my casement did knock : 

1 Who is there V ‘ Who is there ?’ with a shudder I cried. 
And a Voice, hollow-toned like the tempest, replied: 


XI.' 

• The sad withered heart of that traveller old, 

The gray-headed Y ear, is now silent and cold; 
On a pallet of straw, wan and wasted he lies, 
No warmth in his veins, and no light in his eyes; 
I come, hither called, moody Sexton of Time, 
From my cavernous homo in a mystical clime. 


XXX. 

* A king many months did he rule in the land, 

And the Bceptre of empire befitted his hand; 

In June his proud palace with azure was hung, 
Through its picturesque halls witching melody rung, 
Rich emerald carpet each floor overspread, 
Embroidered with blossoms, to soften the tread. 


* Oh! where shall I trench a receptacle deep, 
Where find for the pilgrim a chamber of sleep? 

Oh ! not by the way-side, for over his grave 
A banner of white would the storm-demon wave, 
And frolicksome steeds, ringing bells on the blast, 
While Mirth held the reins, would be hurrying past. 


' Oh ! not in the woods will I build him a tomb, 

Gone, gone are their crowns, and no violets bloom; 

In their desolate depths not a warbler is seen, 

The brook hath no murmur, its margin no green, 

And the sobbing of winds and the creaking of boughs 
From rest might the heart-broken slumberer rouse. 


\Bright dew where the lost and the lovely lie low 
He dropped, causing deeper the verdure to grow, 

And sent golden sunshine and pattering showers, 

While bright grew the desolate grave-yard with flowers; 
But Earth, once so fair by his agency made, 

Will furnish no cell where his bones may be laid. 
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* Dark bearers will come at the blast of my horn, 

His corse shall be gently to Shadowland borne, 

And the Sexton of Time will a sepulchre build 
In its valley by Winter, the tyrant, unchilled, 

While the newly-crowned year, a wild rioter, laughs 
At the wassailing board, and a full bumper quaffe. 

▼iir. * 

* Revel on ! revel on! with the youthful and gay, 

Proud heir of the fallen ! thy locks shall grow gray; 
Though the days of thy life inexhaustible seem, 

They will melt like the dew, they will pass like a dream: 
The fields of delight stretch to deserts of grief, 

For from spring-time to winter the journey is brief.’ 


The Voice died away, and a trumpet was blown ; 
I looked from my window in terror I own, 

And phantom-like forms by the snow-light beheld, 
A dim figure leading them, hoary with eld; 

The funeral it seemed of the friendless Old Year, 
For borne in their midst was a shadowy bier. 

January 1 , 1847 . 


THE BRAZILIAN NEGRESSES. 




One morning at a hotel in Rio de Janeiro I witnessed a most in¬ 
teresting scene. 

Two Brazilians were writing in the coffee-room, with various 
documents lying on the table. There stood by them a middle-aged 
negress, whose shoes denoted that she was free, slaves not being 
allowed to wear them. She looked earnestly at the men, and 
seemed to be anxious for the completion of their work. She was 
tall and slender, and in African costume ; having a colored stuff 
mantel tastefully thrown over her neck and reaching below her waist. 
At her side stood a young negress of the same slender form ; and I 
thought of the same tribe, although her skin was of a deeper jet, 
caused by the freshness of youth. Both seemed to belong to the 
tribe of the Cabendas; their features being more distinguished, and 
the lower jaw less projecting than is the case with the negroes of 
other tribes. The features of the Cabendas indeed resemble those 
of Europeans, the mouth having a grave expression and the lips 
being smaller than those of the Mozambique negroes. The coun¬ 
tenance of this fine people usually indicate reflection and great 
calmness of temperament. 

The younger negress was barefooted, in token of her servile con¬ 
dition. In other respects she was well dressed. Indeed, good 
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habits and cleanliness in person and clothing characterize the 
blacks generally in the Brazils. 

Several strangers and some people of the hotel stood by, but a 
dead silence prevailed while the two Brazilians wrote; I looked 
upon the whole group from a distance. 

The quick heaving bosom of the young negress betrayed her 
deep emotion. But she stood like one amazed, with her arms hang¬ 
ing listlessly by her side, and her eyes gazing on the other negress. 
Near the door stood a black porter ready to put into his basket a 
little trunk which was on the ground, and upon the trunk lay a pretty 
straw bonnet. 

When the writing was done, the elder negress put a large packet 
of bank-notes on the table without saying one word. At tnis the 
younger female breathed forth a deep-drawn sigh ; and her whole 
frame was obviously affected in every limb, although she did not 
move from the spot she stood upon. The calm, deep feeling ex¬ 
pressed in her features is indescribable. Her eyes became suffused; 
but so entirely was she absorbed by what was passing before her, 
that she was quite unaware of the gush of tears which followed. 

My attention was riveted. One of the Brazilians took up the 
notes, which as far as could be judged of from where I stood, 
amounted to a large sum ; and having counted them, he carefully 
put them into his pocket-book. The younger negress again stood 
perfectly still, and stared vacantly at the objects about her. The 
documents were now handed to the elder negress, who read and 
signed them, as did also the Brazilian who had received the money. 
She then for the first time looked at the young negress with an ex¬ 
pression of gratulation and delight, mingled however with sorrow 
and a conflict of emotions. The latter clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes upward in silence. 

Until now, not a word had all this time been uttered. At length 
one of the Brazilians growled in a surly tone to the young girl: 

* You art fret , you may go.' 

But she stirred not. The other Brazilian, who seemed to be a 
notary, added: 

1 She has bten fret since yesterday ' His companion again feeling 
his pocket-book in which the notes had been put, then asked him if 
he would take refreshment, which he refused. Hereupon the elder 
negress nodded to the porter, who snatched up the trunk, and put it 
on his head ; and all left the room, except the individual who had 
received the money. He began to talk to one of the waiters of the 
hotel, when suddenly he rushed into the street, and followed at full 
speed, the party that had gone away. 

1 Upon my asking the occasion of this new movement, the chief 
waiter, a Genoese, who had looked on with the rest, replied eagerly: 
‘ The old negress recognized in the younger, who was brought a 
slave to Brazil, the daughter of an old African friend; and she re¬ 
deemed the girl for six hundred milr^as.' 

‘ But why, said I, * does the Brazilian run so fast after them V 

Before an answer could be made, the whole party came in again. 
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The black porter had the little trunk in his basket, and put it down 
before them all. 

The waiter then said, with a laugh : * I do n’t know what the old 
fellow would be at. He has just inquired whether we have not 
missed something from the room where the youug negress had slept 
for several nights; for her old friend brought her hither, as soon as 
she had discovered and redeemed her. That gentleman,’ added the 
waiter, pointing to the old Brazilian, ‘ guaranteed the payment of the 
purchase money until the elder negress could fetch it from the 
country.’ 

Another waiter now went to the room in question to see if any 
thing had been stolen. 

The accused, however, became very different from the subdued 
and almost stupified being she had before appeared to be. Her 
eyes were inflamed, her lips were livid, her cheeks put on the pecu¬ 
liar paleness of the blacks when deeply moved. She demanded of 
her former owner in quick, indignant tones, *Did I ever rob you be¬ 
fore ? Did you ever before charge me with the petty theft V These 
hurried questions were accompanied by a look such as I had never 
witnessed; and I have not been unobserv ant of the various expres¬ 
sions of human passions. It was a withering flash as of lightning; 
and the miserable master of this poor freed girl stood for a moment 
abashed under its influence. The habitual spirit of domination, 
however, did not fail him, and recovering his self-possession, he in¬ 
sultingly ordered her to open the trunk to be examined. 

* Do so at once, my child,* said the eldest negress, with the fullest 
confidence in the offspring of the friend of her youth, who forth¬ 
with drew the key from her bosom ; and kneeling down unlocked 
the trunk. While taking out her little store, she did not deign to 
look up at her accuser. Pride and sovereign contempt marked her 
features. As she lifted out article by article to be examined, she 
raised her head in a peculiar manner without looking up. A few 
books and some clothes formed the contents of the trunk; and shaking 
each article separately she laid them all quietly on the ground. 

I was much struck and surprised at her sudden calm ; at the com¬ 
plete transition from a fury of passion to the most perfect compo¬ 
sure. It was the tempest-tossed lake become placid, and shone 
upon by the serenest glories of the bright moon, and freshened by 
the clearest atmosphere. 

Her mother’s friend had no doubt of her innocence ; but she 
looked more in pity than in scorn at the Brazilian, so that he kept 
his eyes on the trunk in order to escape her gaze. 

The waiter who went to examine the room, returned laughing, 
and then making some observation on his bootless errand, he gave 
the elder negress a pair of yellow shoes left by the young girl her¬ 
self. Such shoes are worn by the freed negroes, and these with the 
other trifles were recently given to her. She seemed to have shrunk 
from putting them on, under an anxious feeling that her good fortune 
might not prove real. 

When the trunk was emptied, and all the contents were seen to 
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be her own, she remained stooping as before, and did not condescend 
to look at her persecutor; nor even betrayed the slightest triumph 
at the result. She was indeed too proud to put any value upon being 
acquitted of so base a charge. The Brazilian, on the other hand, 
humiliated at the whole scene, muttered a few words of regret; and 
feeling in his pocket for the notes he had just received, he withdrew. 
The young negress quietly replaced her little store ; and the black 
porter, who had given signs of extreme irritation at what had passed, 
now gave vent to his rage by convulsively clenching his fist at the 
Brazilian, but the elder negress directed him to take the trunk away; 
and at length all three retired together, with exemplary compo¬ 
sure. 

We who remained could not comprehend the real motive of this 
unjustifiable proceeding, unless it were an ebullition of impotent 
malice. The obviously noble character of the accused, which had 
won the admiration of us strangers, ought certainly to have inspired 
her owner, who knew her so much better, with the fullest confidence 
and respect, instead of exciting in him the worst feelings. I thought 
it probable that in this case, as in many others I had heard of, a 
spirit of revenge actuated the white man against the poor girl for 
rejecting liis infamous advances. 

I returned home to my solitude as quickly as the business I had 
come upon to Rio de Janeiro permitted ; and indulged in the reflec¬ 
tions excited by these occurrences. They were not new to me; and 
disclosed traits of character in an oppressed race which filled me 
with surprise and respect. I could not resume my accustomed oc¬ 
cupations. The hand of the author was disabled by his better 
thoughts. The hard fate of the colored people, eternally exposed 
to extreme insult, and to the white man’s baseness, haunted me while 
my feelings were relieved by the frequent contrast presented by the 
good and noble acts of their black brethren. 


‘Coleridge’s genevieve.’ 

A S O N M X T . ■ 


Visions of soul, and forms of poet’s art, 

Are strangely, sweetly blended all in thee. 

There flows a rich and rippling melody 
Of love, brook-like, that gushes from thy heart, 

And softly gliding through the embrace of thyme, 
Steals out into a world of poesy. 

Ah, gentle Genevibvs ! thy fantasy 
Breathes spirit-life ecstatic o’er dead rhyme ; 

As from cold river-waves the gold-edged rays 
Of morn’s young sun send up a columned haze, 
Rifted and quiv’ring, through whose dense array 
We see rose-sheeted day-beams, trembling round 
The silver sculpture of the clouds, that sway 
’Neath sapphire skies, in virgin whiteness crowned. 
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A MEMORY IN THE DESERT. 


BT MRS. 1 L X. II KW ITT. 


A traveller on the Syrian sands, 

For many a weary, lengthening mile, 
Panting beneath the fiery sun, 

Winds onward to the river Nile. 


To that far land where broods the Sphynx 
O’er years unborn and centuries hoar ; 
Where the time-conquering Pyramids 
Uprear their forms for evermore. 


Amid the tombs her Pharaohs raised, 
Where sleep their ashes all forgot; 
To seek the records time hath kept, 
The lore the Copht remembers not. 


The camel lifts his patient eyes 
Up gently toward the blazing sun ; 
A toilsome march before him lies 
Ere yet his pilgrimage be done. 


It is the holy Sabbath-day, 

And on the traveller’s listless ear 
His own remembered village-bells 
Peal o’er the desert, loud and clear. 


His own sweet native village bells, 

W hat spell hath waked them here to-day ? 
Dear God ! his mother prays to thee 
In that old chapel far away! 


And he is back, beside her there, 

Low bending down, in memory, 
While o’er his spirit comes the prayer 
He learned in childhood at her knee. 


When journeying o’er life’s lengthening track, 
Toward some far good, unfound before; 
Some wakened memory calls us baok 
To joys that we may know no more. 


Oh, wisdom old, and worldly lore ! 

Ye shrines of man’s idolatry ; 
What were ye to that by-gone time 
Of prayer beside a mother’s knee ! 
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$l)c €ggpttan Ctttera. 


NounEH yocn. 

I 

LETTER TWELFTH. 

riiCit AT1>’ ILLiU OUAR, TO BBTD ACQM1!) *L nAJI, CHIEF 8B0HETAHT C» *n« CSADEE AT CAIRO. 

You can hardly imagine, my dear Ahhmad, how great is the num¬ 
ber of religious sects existing in this country, and how they all thrive 
and make numerous proselytes. Our own faith is so pure, so well 
adapted to the condition of our people, that we have little difference 
of opinion, and this only on minor points. We have only four sects, 
whereas in this country the sects, sub-sects and private religious as¬ 
sociations are too numerous to be counted. Each one believes it 
has found the true road to heaven, and looks down upon those of a 
different persuasion, if not with a full measure of dislike, certainly 
with great contempt. 

In former days the method of convincing, of bringing all people 
to think alike, was by fire and faggots. This mode has fallen into 
disuse, because in the first place it was not always successful ; some 
of the refractory were so obstinate as to die ; in the second place, 
people get tired of seeing the same thing and want change. So 
now they only condemn their opponents to everlasting torments in 
the next world, and brand them with opprobrious epithets so long as 
they remain in this. I am led to believe this plan is generally ap¬ 
proved, for I see every day many persons whom I know have thus 
been thoroughly damned, who yet seem contented with their lot, and 
lead easy, quiet lives, beside being useful citizens. It is not how¬ 
ever the lenity of their respective doctrines, or from mildness of dis¬ 
position, that makes these sectarians thus gentle toward each other; 
the civil law interferes to prevent violence and secure the rights of 
individuals ; if left to themselves there are fanatics enough quite 
willing to renew the old method of convincing, for those who dis¬ 
card reason are often sanguinary when religion is in question. 

It will amuse you to have a description of some of these societies. 
I can only mention a few of those that are most prominent, with 
such of their notions as I gather from my own observation, or from 
intelligence derived from my friends. 

One sect believes in three Gods, with the addition of a female, 
whom they regard as a powerful intercessor, and they invoke be¬ 
side a legion of persons, men and women, who were once their com¬ 
panions on earth, but who, they say, are now in Paradise. Whenever 
one of their number has displayed many shining qualities, and de¬ 
voted them in an especial manner to the promotion of the views of 
the sect, soon after his death, his memory is blessed, and his name 
•written down in a book ; and if he continues to behave well in the 
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other world during one hundred years, he is then elevated to a higher 
rank by the High Priest or his successor. This plan is fur the double 
purpose of giving the recipient a nearer view of divinity, and of 
adding to the number in heaven of those who watch over the true 
Church on earth. 

They call themselves the only interpreters of the divine wisdom ; 
no person must read a religious book without their approbation, and 
on all doubtful points they only are to be consulted, and their opinion 
is to be the only guide. 

Whoever doubts the infallibility of their High Priest is damned 
the moment the thought passes his mind, and they keep candles 
burning in their churches, even in broad day, that they may be the 
better able to see the Evil Spirit if he should venture to come in. 
They believe their Deity comes frequently to the earth, and at stated 
periods they eat a substance which the Priests say is the body of the 
Deity himself. This they do to keep spiritual life within them. 
They have a great variety of forms, the observance of which is en¬ 
joined under severe penalties ; they are more numerous than I can 
bear in mind; aud if I could recollect them, the recital would no 
way interest you. One is of a secret kind known only to the initiated, 
being performed in whispers that pass between the worshippers and 
the Priest, who is bound never to divulge them. 

Another set of Christians believe in as many Gods as the one just 
spoken of; they leave out women, and have only a moderate number 
of men called Saints, whom they invoke whenever they think their 
so doing will be of service. Their books assert the real presence, as 
do the tenets of the previously-mentioned sect, from which by-the- 
by they spring. However, with surprising inconsistency, if one of 
their own number should be known to believe in the doctrine, he 
would be dismissed from the Church with disgrace. They arrogate 
to themselves the sole right of teaching, being, as they pretend, the 
lineal descendants of the Apostles who delegated to them the au¬ 
thority. This right is strongly contested by other religionists, but 
opposition only serves to make them hold to the assumption with 
more tenacity, for a falsehood is said to become truth if you will 
only hold to it long enough. They deride the ceremonies of their 
opponents, yet have a variety of their own, equally puerile. Just 
before the Imam ascends the raised seat to read the prayers, he re¬ 
tires to an adjoining room of the church, pulls off his shirt, and puts 
it on outside of his garments. On his entrance, the effect is striking; 
the men are absorbed in thought, the females begin to flutter, and 
the service commences. This outward form serves to convince the 
worshippers that he wears clean linen, and his prayers are effica¬ 
cious in proportion to his care in this particular point. Once a year 
is performed a ceremony called laying on of hands, which being 
considered a very essential rite, great delicacy is necessary in its per¬ 
formance. The worshippers, men, women and children, come toward 
the chief priest during public service, and he is to put his hands on 
to one particular part of the head, and on no other, when he tells 
them they have done well the past year, while he enjoins them to 
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continue to do so during the year to come. So essential is it that the 
priest*s hands should fall on the right place, that the faithful would 
not only think themselves deprived of a blessing, but be polluted, if 
he were to put them elsewhere. It is upon record that a priest once 
placed his hand on another part of the person, of a female worship¬ 
per, by which great confusion was produced among the members of 
the Church. The female represented the circumstance to her friends, 
alleging that the ceremony could not have been properly performed 
inasmuch as it produced an effect different from what she expected, 
or what is known to be the intention of the rite ; while others were 
not slow in accusing the priest of want of skill in the mode of using 
his hands, by which he was rendered unfit for the performance of the 
duties of his office. In vain he insisted on the purity of feeling 
which prompted him to bestow his blessing on all parts of the per¬ 
son at once. No one would of course suspect him of improper mo¬ 
tives, yet his excuse was not admitted, and he was degraded. The 
priest was not however without friends, who warmly espoused his 
cause. Nevertheless, it produced a division among the members of 
the society, who formed themselves into two parties ; the one in favor 
of the priest is called the ‘ Feeling,* while the one opposed to him goes 
by the name of the 4 Unfeeling.* 

So you see, that notwithstanding they rail against each other’s 
forms and ceremonies, one sect has as many as another, though dif¬ 
fering in kind, and the more unmeaning they are, the more firmly 
do they adhere to them. 

A third sect, and one of the most numerous, derives its conse¬ 
quence in a great degree by affirming with absolute certainty that 
all mankind are born totally depraved, continue in deadly sin through 
life, in spite of all they can do to the contrary, and for the most part 
have a sure retreat prepared for them from all eternity in the regions 
of darkness, where dwells Eblis. And farther, that people are 
placed there by the Deity, as a special token of His regard and 
mercy, for which advantage the condemned cannot be sufficiently 
thankful. They discountenance all sorts of amusements, and regard 
a solemn demeanor as a mark of sanctity; and so well do some of 
them practice upon this injunction, that to see them, you would sup¬ 
pose they had just returned from the place I have mentioned. They 
encourage a few, a very small number, of their followers, to expect 
a better lot than is assigned to the mass, by inculcating the belief 
that a small portion of their own sect was selected by special favor 
to be happy, long before they were born, and without ever having 
done any thing to merit this act of free-will. By way of encourage¬ 
ment to those who do well on earth, some of their learned doctors 
tell them that one of the pleasures they will enjoy, if they reach 
Paradise, will be that of beholding the torments of the damned; 
which pleasure will be greatly enhanced by the sight of little chil¬ 
dren, who will likewise be there, if their parents have neglected to 
baptize them before death. I must confess this is a species of com¬ 
fort unknown to our law, and as far as my knowledge extends, not 
offered by any other sect. 
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Another party place all their hopes on frequent use of the bath; 
external cleanliness, with them, creates internal holiness; and cer¬ 
tainly, in a country where bathing-houses are few, it is a sensible doc¬ 
trine. Some of them, not content with the practice of usual ablu¬ 
tions, like good Moslems, submerge the body, in the full belief that 
the process cleanses the mind from all impurities, while it gives 
strength to withstand the allurements of the world. They are 
rather ascetic in their mode of living, are formal in manners, with 
appearance of great meekness, though in their prayers they are 
vehement and noisy, much given to singing, especially psalms trans¬ 
lated from the Jew8 , books into quaint language, and set to the 
music of the present age. They have much influence over females, 
whom they entice to their society for the sake of their voices. In 
doing this they manifest great worldly wisdom, for no one can deny 
that the concord of sweet sounds, if judiciously employed, may be 
made an allurement to devotion. 

This summary account is sufficient to convey to you an idea of 
the various religious associations that pretend to know more than 
the community generally, and who set themselves up as guides to 
the road to Heaven. It would fatigue you to enumerate more; and 
as to giving a history of the vagaries of the human mind, I have 
neither leisure nor inclination to impose upon myself so great a 
task. I cannot however avoid taking notice of one or two mindr 
pretenders to religious distinction, who have lived their day, deluded 
many visionary people, and now are on the decline. 

An illiterate man, of notoriously bad character, loudly proclaimed 
that the present Koran of the Christians, which has been in reve¬ 
rence about eighteen hundred years, was entirely defective; in fact, 
a book not to be relied upon by the faithful; that by an immediate 
revelation from Heaven he had been directed to a spot in the earth 
where the true book, bound with golden clasps, was concealed; 
which book he had been permitted to take, for the purpose of gui¬ 
ding mankind in the proper knowledge of their duties. He then 
published pretended extracts, in what he termed the language of 
the work, but which proved to be a mere mass of uncouth words no 
one could understand, and which he knew had of themselves no 
meaning. This vulgar, ignorant man was able to impose upon thou¬ 
sands of persons, and draw from them large sums of money, by 
propagating a flimsy lie, and talking in a language perfectly unin¬ 
telligible. The most stupid Fellah, who gathers a few grains of 
wheat on the banks of the Nile, would not have been deceived by 
this wretched impostor. Yet the man led away a large number, 
who in other respects were persons of good understanding. 

Beside these fanatics, several pretended prophets have arisen, 
who have predicted the destruction of the world, and with very little 
cunning have fixed the day when the catastrophe was to take place. 
When deceived by seeing the day pass without the occurrence of 
the calamity, they have not lost courage, but unblushingly fixed 
another period, for the coming of which they and their silly follow¬ 
ers are still waiting. 
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You will say to me, ‘ How is it possible that a people you have 
described as being sober-minded and meditative, should permit 
themselves to be deluded by the misdirected zeal of sectarians, or 
the unhallowed visions of ignorant impostors V The truth is, my 
dear Ahhmad, on religious subjects, people, not only in America 
but in other countries, are much disposed to relinquish the use of 
their senses. Where the understanding and the heart should unite 
to erect a pure faith, the imagination is allowed to control both, and 
they suffer themselves to be earned away contrary to their own bet¬ 
ter reason. Indeed there are not wanting fanatics who deride the 
use of reason altogether, assert that it should be cast aside, and the 
religious sentiments be directed solely by an out-pouring of the 
spirit. 

America is a receptacle of all nations, tongues and modes of 
thinking. Here, those who come are allowed full liberty to repre¬ 
sent every modern sect of the Christian faith, and it is visible that 
their ingenuity is ever in exercise to create as many new societies 
as they can find of disciples willing to enrol and be guided by their 
rules. 

It is not to be wondered at that sects should arise. The most of 
mankind throw upon others the duty they themselves should per¬ 
form, and yield their understanding to the guidance of those whose 
opinions on the common concerns of life they would disregard. This 
gives encouragement to sect-makers, inasmuch as we are all fond of 
governing. 

I have already observed that these several sects hate each other 
thoroughly, sectarianism being apt to carry with it intolerance ; yet 
on one point they lay aside their mutual animosity, and act in con¬ 
cert. At the mention of the Jewish people they forget their hatred 
of each other, and join forces to heap farther odium on a race whom 
all Christians have united to degrade. The tenets of the Christians 
are derived from the Jews* books, modified by later writings of cer¬ 
tain of that nation, who, discarding the exclusive features which dis¬ 
figured the creed of their fathers, proclaimed a doctrine more sim¬ 
ple, and better adapted to every condition of mankind. This change 
does not affect the substance, and the Christians still bestow the 
utmost reverence on the Jewish Cofle, which they declare to be the 
voice of God delivered to this very people whom he selected to be 
the expounders of His will. They admit also that the Jews, from 
time immemorial, have practiced the precepts it enjoins, and have 
with pious care preserved the record in its original purity; they 
quote the writings as containing maxims of perfect wisdom, at the 
same time take pride in extolling the merits of the distinguished 
persons who were law-givers and rulers of the Jewish tribes. In 
short, from this despised race the Christians derive their code of 
morals, their system of laws, the sublimest portion of their poetry, 
and the foundation of their religious faith. Yet for these blessings, 
thus derived from the children of Israel, the Christians have ever 
been ungrateful. No sooner did they cease to be persecuted by the 
Pagans, than they became in turn persecutors themselves, and the 
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first object of their oppression was the people from whom they de¬ 
scended, and to whom the owed so much. 

The Jews are the only people who through weal and wo have 
kept true to their original faith, and whose hopes of a better con¬ 
dition are not weakened by disappointment. They live to see the 
old stock diminished by the growth of Christianity and Moham- 
medism, which have branched from it, and absorbed the nourishment 
of the parent trunk. Yet, like the adherents of most religions of 
the world, they refer the establishment of their particular form of 
faith to the direct interference of the God of tneir fathers, while 
they still firmly believe that the remnant of their tribes is under 
His peculiar care, and shall yet outnumber the sands of the sea. 

How happy, my dear Ahhmad, ought you and I to feel, at being 
removed from the influence of these unholy excitements; who are 
blessed with a code that clearly points out what we should shun, 
and makes plain the duties we should perform ; which enjoins 
peace and good will to all our fellow beings. Well is it said in 
the Koran, in the chapter entitled ‘ The Cow/ ‘ A fair speech, and to 
forgive, is better than alms followed by mischief/ May we put our 
trust "not in men, but only in 4 Him who divideth the dawn from the 
darkness, and hath appointed the night for rest, and who maketh the 
Sun and the Moon to mark the course of Time \* 

If**-York, twenty-eighth day of the Moon \ 

Ramadan , Year of the Hegira , 1260. j — 

letter Cliirteentlj. 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME; 

In a country like this, wherein the people are fickle, and have a 
great desire to possess new things, it is rather surprising that our 
Holy Law has not found disciples and obtained a place in the ranks of 
the numerous religious sects that pervade the land. This arises in 
part from bigotry, but more especially from ignorance of the purity 
of our faith. Although a variety of sects abound, they are all off¬ 
shoots from the same Christian stock ; even they who promulgate 
the wildest dogmas, draw the materials for their new schemes from 
the same source as those who practice the prevailing mode of wor* 
ship of the country. But that a people so very inquisitive as these 
are should be willing to rest in ignorance of a faith cherished by 
one hundred and fifty millions of the human race, excites pity as 
well as astonishment. Even pagan rites and heathen mythology 
are treated with respect, are subjects of their conversation, quoted 
in their writings, and are the fruitful source whence springs the in¬ 
spiration of their most admired poets. But talk to them of the 
precepts of our Holy Law, they stare with incredulity; or if they 
nave any candor, confess their entire want of knowledge of its prin¬ 
ciples, and the saving virtue of its practice. 

I am ever averse to religious discussion ; any thing that tends 
toward religious cbntroversy I shun; so that whenever I am ques¬ 
tioned upon our tenets, I content myself by giving general ideas, 
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accompanied only with remarks that may awaken curiosity or incite 
to deeper consideration. Even in this gentle way of inviting to 
meditation on this serious subject I am not always met by the calm 
reasoning usually practiced by honest seekers after truth, but am 
exposed to the mortification of being taxed as a deluded follower of 
a false system, perverted from the Christians* books by an artful 
impostor. Not contented with pointing out errors of doctrine, which 
they pretend do exist in our law, they brand with opprobrious epi¬ 
thets the fore-ordained prophet who made it clear to the meanest 
capacity, and gave it as a rule of faith to millions, who in receiving 
it were drawn from the practice of a barbarous idolatry. Oh, Ahh- 
mad ! O, Ebee oul Ebyer! (Father of Candor,) I am shocked at the 
want of respect shown to the memory of our blessed law-giver. I 
am more affected by this irreverence, as it comes from a sensible 
people, who unknowingly give signs of a leaning toward our faith, 
and who might by proper culture be brought to adopt the precepts 
of the Ckoran. Already are they much advanced in a few of the 
leading poiuts; many believe in the Great Unity; the joys promised 
in our paradise fall in with their desires; several are disposed to 
act on the permission given to have more than one wife. Tempe¬ 
rance is so far encouraged that they spare not to eat in thankfulness 
of the many things bestowed on man for food, as is recommended 
in the second chapter of the Ckoran; and they never, like the 
wicked Koreish, come to prayers when they are drunk. You see 
there is ground for hope that the day of this good people may come, 
as it certainly will, for great is Ckodah. Their sins are those of 
ignorance, and they are to be preferred to those who, having been 
educated in the faith of Islam, live as if they knew nothing, and 
make a mock of holy things. As for those wilful sinners, black be 
their faces, and may the graves of their fathers be set upon by 
jackasses ! 

Although, as I have already said, the most of the individuals 
whom I meet are entirely ignorant of our faith, and hold to errone¬ 
ous ideas of the character of our prophet, yet I was lately so fortu¬ 
nate as to find a person not only willing to be enlightened, but one 
who was desirous of receiving all the knowledge which as a Mos¬ 
lem I was supposed to possess on this most interesting topic. To 
you the subject is of course familiar, yet I shall repeat the account 
I gave, that you may compare it with your own superior wisdom, 
and learn at the same time, that although sojourning in a strange 
land, among a benighted people, I have not forgotten the good 
principles in which I have been nourished. I did not allow my 
predilections to warp my better reason, but endeavored calmly to 
place before the mind of my kind listener a collection of facts, 
drawn from our Arabian authors, all which are confirmed by the 
testimony of the Christian historians who are versed in Eastern 
literature. 

1 began by saying that Mohammed never assumed to be a divine 
pereon, but called himself merely a servant or messenger to whom 
God had graciously vouchsafed to reveal His will; neither did he 
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pretend to have the power of performing miracles. He commenced 
his career by being a merchant, the profession of his relations, his 
parents dying when he was very young. This gave him a know¬ 
ledge of men that was of service to him in after life. At his birth 
the eastern world was brought into a state which prepared it to re¬ 
ceive the doctrine of Islam, the true and original religion, which 
had been corrupted, and which needed a special revelation through 
him, to purify and revive. The Romans and Persians were at war; 
both powers, especially the former, on the decline ; while the Jews 
and Christians were engaged in deadly strife with each other. The 
Christian Church was in the highest degree corrupt, and buried in 
superstition of the darkest kind ; love and charity, (the brightest 
precepts of theCkoran,) were unheeded, while the Christian priests 
were constantly engaged in disputes on abstruse points, which pro¬ 
duced endless schisms, or if they united, it was for the sole purpose of 
promoting the objects of personal ambition. Europe at this time 
presented a scene of violence and bloodshed, while Arabia was sunk 
into idolatry. Mohammed came on his sacred mission to give peace 
and knowledge, by offering a system which should unite all people 
under one simple law that all could understand. This doctrine was 
the belief in one only God, the avenger of wrong and the rewarder 
of virtue. He was forty years old when his mission devolved upon 
him, a period of life when his judgment was matured, and he was 
able to see through the darkness of paganism. At the end of twelve 
years he had not only imbued with his doctrine his immediate family 
and relations, but entirely by his great sagacity and power of 
persuasion had drawn toward him a large number of devoted fol¬ 
lowers. His conduct was marked by wisdom and guided by pru¬ 
dence, till he was able to embody a number of adherents, when he 
repelled force by force. 

With a rapidity of which no other religious scheme can boast, in 
twenty-three years from the commencement of his labors, and within 
his own life-time, he saw idolatry rooted out of Arabia, and the pure 
doctrine of Islam established in its place. He lived to see the 
princes of the idolatrous tribes come to court his favor or embrace 
his doctrine, and to behold the establishment of his law from the 
gulf of Persia to the Red Sea. In the performance of his mighty 
task he used all the means which Arabic tradition and the writings 
of learned men could bring in aid of his plan, until at last he per¬ 
fected a scheme suited to the spiritual wants of mankind, and which 
for clearness may vie with the much-vaunted canons of synods or 
councils of his time. When finished, the system was made public 
in a language the most rich and harmonious that was ever invented ; 
one by which its composition can follow the thought in its wildest flight 
and paint it with all the justness of truth ; by the harmony of its tones 
can imitate the cry of animals, the murmur of the streams, the loud 
roar of thunder, and the rustling of winds. In this language, that so 
many poets have embellished, and which has existed since the com¬ 
mencement of the world, he carefully studied to give to his moral pre¬ 
cepts all the charm which a pure diction could impart, all the dignity 
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a theme so exalted could demand, and to the accredited legends of 
the age a delicacy of expression which forced them to sink deep in 
the heart. 

I confess to you, ray dear Ahhmad, that as I advanced in my dis¬ 
course my enthusiasm was raised, and I was on the point of enlarg¬ 
ing on the blessings an adherence to our faith bestows on all true 
believers, and the boundless gratitude due to Allah for his goodness 
in making our holy prophet the instrument for communicating it, 
when I noticed the friend who had the kindness to listen to me, give 
certain tokens of wishing to change, or at least, vary the subject. 
Accordingly, I proceeded to give a general description of the 
character and qualities, personal and moral, of our great law-giver. 
In doing this I took as my guide Abut Feda, an author whose au¬ 
thority carries weight among the Christians, who always refer to his 
works to obtain true notions of the personages, events and manners 
which are worthy of remark in Arabic history. 

Mohammed was of middle stature. He had a large head, thick 
beard, and the palms of his hands and feet were strong and rough; 
his bones were large and well knit, complexion florid, eyes black, 
the shape of his face pleasing, hair long and straight, with a neck 
white and smooth as ivory. In the course of his career he was 
politic, persuasive and brave. Habitually clement, he was severe 
only when circumstances connected with his religious duty rendered 
severity necessary. He was kind to his inferiors, affable with his 
equals, beloved by his family, and he secured the attachment of all 
those who were near his person. His opponents he more frequently 
won over by peaceful arts than conquered by violence; and when 
once they enrolled themselves as his followers they gave him their 
entire confidence and respect. He was modest in demeanor, slow 
of speech, just in his dealings. He had to contend against Jews, 
Christians and Idolaters, and overcome them all; and he bequeathed 
to his successors a spiritual authority which has lasted twelve hundred 
years, and which is still obeyed as a rule of faith by millions of peo¬ 
ple dispersed over the globe. His death was in accordance with 
the rectitude of his conduct in life, and exhibited the favor with which 
be was regarded in Heaven. He died of the effect of poison ad¬ 
ministered to him in his food by one of his enemies several years 
previously. He knew his end was near, and waited for it with re¬ 
signation. His senses were preserved entire, and he conversed 
clearly to all around him until the last moment. During the last 
three days of his illness the Angel Gabriel made him frequent visits 
to demand of him the state of his health. The day of his final de¬ 
parture the Angel of Death presented himself at the door of his 
dwelling; Gabriel, who saw him, told his friend the Angel asked 
permission to enter, and added, that he was the first of mortals to 
whom this deference had been paid, and that it would not be done 
for another. 1 Let him enter/ said Mohammed. The Angel entered, 
and far from assuming a stern deportment, in gentle accents ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ O, Apostle of God ! O, Ahhmad ! (O, beloved !) the Eter¬ 
nal sends me to thee ; He has commanded me to execute thy will, 
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whether thou desirest me to take thy soul or leave it still with thee, 
I will obey.* * Take it/ said Mohammed. ‘God/ added Gabriel, ‘ ar¬ 
dently desires thy presence; as for me, this is the last time my feet 
shall touch the earth : I now leave this world forever/ At this mo¬ 
ment the Angel of Death fulfilled his dreadful mission. 

At the close of these remarks, I turned to my companion, in ex¬ 
pectation of receiving his thoughts on what I had said, and was 
pleased to see that instead of being disposed to break silence he was 
lost in contemplation. His eyes were closed, the muscles of his 
face were relaxed, and his arms lay motionless by his side. His 
breathing was free, like that of an infant in sleep, and he seemed to 
be in that tranquil state which so well prepares the mind to receive 
any and every impression. I did not doubt that this tranquillity had 
been produced by my discourse, and I felt a sensation of joy that I 
had unknowingly been the humble means of shedding a ray of light 
on a soul that had hitherto rested in the darkness of unbelief. 
While viewing my friend in this attitude of repose, which I was 
careful not to disturb, my own mind became meditative, and I re¬ 
called to my memory many historical facts which would have en¬ 
chained attention and embellished the narrative ; but it was now 
too late, and I contented myself with referring mentally to the lines 
written by our much-admired poet, Carmel Eddin ben Alnabit, on 
the death of Abon Alhassan Aly, son of the Kaliph. The words are 
not all strictly applicable to my subject, being written on the death 
of a youth and not on that of an aged man; but the ideas har¬ 
monize with the character I have attempted to portray, while the 
smooth versification and pure devotional feeling render them wor¬ 
thy of being repeated: 

‘Soon hast thou run the race of life, 

Nor could our tears thy speed control; 

Still in the courser's generous strife 
The best will soonest reach the goal. 

' As laid upon his hand, Death views 
Pearls, stones and gems of every kind ; 

From out the heap he first will choose 
The most resplendent he can find. 

'Thy name by every breath conveyed, 

Stretched o'er the globe its boundless flight; 

Alas I in eve the length’ning shade 
But lengthens to be lost in night. 

‘If gracious Allah bade thee close 
Thy youthful eyes so soon on day, 

T is that He readiest welcomes those 
Who love Hu best, and besTobey.' 
jVirtr- York, sixth day of the Moon * 

Shomoal, Year of the Hegira, l*260. > — 

letter ^ourteenlt* 

PROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

The philosophers of the present day are much divided in opinion 
as to the mode in which the faculties of the mind develope themselves 
so as to form individual character ; whether persons come into the 
world with faculties more or less acute, according to physical organi¬ 
zation, or whether all are born with like mental qualities ; and that 
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character is formed by education alone. There are certain of them 
who add, that beside education, character is formed by the circum¬ 
stances under which, in the course of his life, an individual is placed. 
Each of these theories may contain a portion of truth. I am fully 
of opinion that external circumstances have great power to form 
the manners of individuals, and that by the constant practice of one 
mode of action, the mind may be bent toward certain habits of 
thinking which in the end form the governing principle and stamp 
the character. 

A person in a low station in life who suddenly becomes rich is apt 
to be much elated; believes that it is by his sole merit his fortune 
is raised, whereas it might be altogether chance ; some lucky acci¬ 
dent which he had no agency in producing, but which fell upon him 
because he happened to be in the way. Such men are mere crea¬ 
tures of circumstances, yet their character may take its tone from 
these circumstances, quite as surely as if they had inherited from 
nature the qualities which, properly brought into exercise, would 
have produced the same result. A person whose imagination and 
love of distinction are much raised by a sudden turn of good for¬ 
tune, will talk and conduct himself much in the same way as one 
who is born with much sensibility and with an ardent temperament. 
We should incline to make a distinction in our estimate of each; 
the one we should respect for inherent qualities, which should be 
regarded as his own by birth-right; the other we might tolerate, as 
attempting to shine in those which are borrowed, or fallen to him by 
chance, and not by his own merit. 

You will say this is reversing the law of nature, and making mat¬ 
ter predominate over mind ; a circumstance, by-the-by, not so unu¬ 
sual as some people imagine. The body and mind are so intimately 
connected, that what weighs upon one is sure to press upon the 
other. The passions are almost always stronger than the under¬ 
standing, and if they were not controlled by the judgment would 
ever obtain the mastery; in many instances they do, especially when 
too much strength is given to the lower propensities by over-indul¬ 
gence. In this case, conflicts arise, wherein the understanding is the 
victim, the inclination gaining in strength the more the object of 
desire is contemplated. Reason is soon found to be a troublesome 
monitor; we begin by listening coldly to her warnings; and when she 
thwarts our wishes by frequent admonitions, neglect her altogether. 
The drunkard returns to his cup, the gambler to his cards, and the 
man of avarice to his darling propensity of grasping at money, 
regardless of the rights or comforts of others. 

If this be true as a whole, or even in part, and experience supports 
the assertion, outward circumstances do greatly control and guide 
the conduct of mankind ; and the behavior or manners, or whatever 
name you choose to give to external action, is the sign by which we 
can in many instances form a judgment of character. 

I was invited a short time since to the house of an acquaintance 
to make one of what is called a party , which is a reunion of persons 
of both sexes where there is music, conversation, sometimes dancing 
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and sometimes card-playing. More frequently it is only the first 
two that fill up the time of the evening. 1 never fail to accept invi¬ 
tations to these parties whenever they are tendered, for the reason 
that, beside the pleasure I receive in seeing people happy, it gives 
me an opportunity of multiplying my acquaintance, and enables me 
to see the behavior of people toward each other. It is not a place 
wherein to obtain a full knowledge of character, yet it is one where 
many traits of character are developed. It is one where dressed- 
up manners are exhibited, with an occasional glimpse of the ease 
of the night-gown and slippers, where formalities'are observed, such 
as are not usual or necessary in the ordinary intercourse between 
individuals when they meet each other. 

I am never at any time a great talker, and in the midst of a large 
assembly you may well suppose that with my limited knowledge of 
the language I am far from being loquacious. After my introduc¬ 
tion and homage to the host and hostess, I commonly retire to a spot 
where I am not liable to bo disturbed, and there silently make my 
observations. If I can find a person willing to share in my seclu¬ 
sion, I pin myself upon him, that I may derive instruction from his 
superior knowledge. 

I was so fortunate as to meet one who on many other occasions 
has been useful and always kind to me. He is a man with a white 
cravat, who mingles much in society, has great experience of the 
ways of the world, has passed the meridian of life, which fits him 
to look upon things with calmness, to reason dispassionately and 
form a correct estimate of men and manners. This person is so 
obliging as to satisfy all my inquiries, and frequently points out ob¬ 
jects worthy of my attention as a stranger in search of truth. 

While we were thus quietly seated together, waiting the entrance 
of new guests on whom we might make our remarks, a person en¬ 
tered of such striking appearance and manner as at once rivetted 
my attention. I followed him with my eyes wherever he moved, 
and often pressed through the crowd to be nearer to his person, that 
I might more closely watch his actions or hear more of his conver¬ 
sation. He appeared to be in the prime of life, had nothing re¬ 
markable in his figure, was of rather a florid complexion, which 
indicated good health, and wa^ erect in his carriage ; rather more 
so, I thought, than other gentlemen of the company. I perceived 
space was made for him wherever he approached, the which he 
at once filled, seemingly as of right. His voice was loud, he 
coughed with a clear sonorous tone, raised his phlegm with a crash, 
and spat from a distance. He behaved as if he were in his own 
house, placed himself with his back to the fire, his coat parted be¬ 
hind, as is the custom of inmates, and blew his nose with an em¬ 
phasis. His conversation was chiefly of great men, of members of 
Congress with whom he corresponded, of private advices from one 
of the Secretaries, beside throwing out a hint that the President had 
more than once consulted him on an appointment. By way of con¬ 
trast, and to draw notice toward himself, he clearly intimated his 
foresight into commercial distress; wondered people should become 
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embarrassed, and thanked God he was safe, let what would happen. 
What did people want money for ?—for his part he never borrowed 
a dollar. All this was delivered with the air of a person who thought 
well of himself, and who desired that others should be of the same 
opinion. 

As I drew nearer I found his manner was dogmatical, his expres¬ 
sions coarse, and his general tone vulgar. Nevertheless, he was 
listened to with respectful attention ; and if ever contradicted, it 
was done with evident reserve. I was entirely at a loss in my con¬ 
jectures how this ordinary man should gain admittance and hold a 
distinguished position among persons who were evidently his supe¬ 
riors, or why so much regard should be bestowed on one who by his 
manners and conversation seemed unfit to mingle with a society 
where much refinement reigned. I turned to my friend with the 
white cravat to solve what was to me a mystery, when he said in a 
low tone : 1 He is rich V 

Ife*-York, fourteenth day of the Moon ) 

Skoxtcal, Year of the Htgira, 1260. > 


A father's LAMENT. 


And ore a man bath power to nay * Eahold !* 

The jaws of J irkueas do devour it up. 

So quick bright things come to confusion.' — Sbakspiim. 


The world without is dim to view, 

Though fair to other eyes, 

For sorrow gives its own dull hue 
To valley, hill and skies: 

Thick darkness, that will not depart, 

Seems brooding over earth; 

A heavy cloud is on my heart, 

A shadow on my hearth. 

My youngest — child of love and hope ! — 
Away the Spoiler bore ; 

Her beauteous orbs of azure ope. 

When morning calls, no more. 

The rose is blanched upon her face, 

Her pulse forever stilled ; 

And now my dwelling is a place 
With funeral echoes filled. 

Oh ! ever she was first to hear 
My homeward step at night, 

And laughter, silvery and clear, 

Betokened her delight; 

But now the door of home I seek 
With bosom chilled to stone, 

For Desolation, grim and bleak, 

Hath made my roof his own. 
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Deep in my bleeding heart the knife 
Of agony found way, 

When warned in whispers that her life 
Would not outlast the day; 

I kissed her cheek, I breathed her name, 
But heard no fond reply ; 

Her visage wan more sharp became, 
More dim her closing eye. 


On God to save I wildly called — 
Unheard the prayer of sin ; 

She died, and utter darkness walled 
My groaning spirit in ; 

A cold benumbing torpor slept 
Like night-mare on my brain ; 

A feeling, as of winter, crept 
Through every wandering vein. 


These ringlets to remembrance dear, 

So bright that one might deem 
The sunlight of a purer sphere 
Had touched them with its beam, 
Bring back the beauteous head to sight 
On which their clusters grew, 

Her rounded brow of radiant white. 
And cheek of rosiest hue. 


Her bonnet gay, with ribbons graced, 
The doll she used to hold, 

And shoe, that daintily encased 
Her foot of fairy mould 
The gift of mournful speech possess 
When on them fall mine eyes, 
And tell how much of loveliness 
In earth all wasted lies ! 


In dreams I hear her prattling tongue 
Essay my name to speak ; 

Her little arms are round me flung — 
Her lips are on my cheek ; 

But waking in my tortured breast 
Begets a wilder throe, 

For bordering the land of rest, 

Black lies the realm of wo ! 


There is a grief, like April’s cloud, 

That melts in rain away ; 

A little while the head is bowed, 

Then comes a brighter day: 

Not such is mine ; no drops refresh 
My weary soul, that fain 
Would rend these bonds of melting flesh, 

And join the lost again. w. h. c 

Avon, (Ncid York,) January, 1847. 
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IN X Z.BTT1H TO TBS ZDITOH. 


* In the dreary month of November, when the people of England 
hang and drown themselves, a 4 disconsolate lover* may (to continue 
the quotation,) walk into the fields ;* but we American farmers pre¬ 
fer, on such days, drawing around the cheerful blaze of oak and 
hickory, as soon as * the weary flail* is hung up over the threshing- 
floor, and the ‘ dumb creatur’s* are comfortably foddered for the night. 

This is the season and this is the place for cheerful converse and 
instructive books; the hearth of home. Duties performed; com¬ 
petency and contentment within ; feeling only with our ears how 
the poor drenched and defenceless roof has to abide the lashings of 
the furious waters, which stunned by the recoil of their fall into mo¬ 
mentary check, then rush headlong down the shingled slope in mimic 
rapids, splashing and dashing hither and thither, and o*erleaping 
all water-tubs ! How dry and cosy such sounds make one feel! 
And all around I hear such comfort-reflecting voices commingling 
with the dreamy music of the overcharged brook and the deep 
moaning of my patriarchal walnut-trees. 

But hark ! there is a lull in the tempest. And now how sweetly 
breathes that ‘ fairy-like music* which floats around a pleasant fire¬ 
side ! List! *t is one of the good household-sprites a-singing. *T is 
the jEolian fantasies of the cheerful tea-kettle. Blessings on thy 
bright shining face, flickering all over with smiles ! Puss in sympa¬ 
thy murmurs her modulated purring drone; and ever and anon 
chimes sharply in the small shrill Picola pipe of the 4 cricket on the 
hearth/ 

On a recent evening, such as I have faintly sketched, I was much 
in want of a book to read, for my library is but scant, when my 
little 4 cow-boy* proffered me a school-book* that he had just re¬ 
ceived. I smiled at the offer, but of course accepted it with thanks. 
Title, 4 The Grammatic Reader.* 4 Full of little pictures, eh 1 
Humph !’ I gave but a cursory glance, for I know little of gram¬ 
mar, and am now too old or too indolent to learn, and probably 
might have bestowed no farther attention upon it, had not Robert’s 
ruefully-wistful look pulled the check-rein of correct feeling toward 
a dependant. So I wiped my spec’s and turned again to his little 
picture-book. 

Certainly, Mr. Editor, the acquisition of useful knowledge is 
incomparably easier of attainment now than it was in my school¬ 
boy days. The incumbrances to instruction were first lopped off 


* Hazen’s ‘ Pictorial Grammatic Reader,' illustrated by Chapman, and published by J. S. Rxn- 
vixld, Clintoo-HalL 
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and its obscurities dispelled by the pioneer labors of philanthropic 
minds; and now right-minded Equality benevolently sheds the vivi¬ 
fying rays of Learning throughout the land ; alike in the populous 
city and the mountain log-house. Honor to the promoters of the 
system ! 

The ancient philosopher bluntly affirmed to his sovereign that 
there was no royal-road to knowledge. Nevertheless, the literary 
engineers and subordinate pioneers of the present era have so filled 
up the gulfs, consolidated the boggy places, bridged the ravines and 
graded the rugged acclivities, that we do now most assuredly pos¬ 
sess, if not a royal, still a most admirably-M‘Adamized road for the 
purpose, toll-free. 

The only fear is that some * go-ahead’ speculating projector, in¬ 
oculated with the virulent virus of the age’s fever, may circulate a 
prospectus for the incorporation of a joint-stock company, to con¬ 
struct a locomotive rail-track, or a gas-inflated balloon vehicle, to 
convey trouble-less, awake or asleep, all young masters and misses 
up to the temple of all the arts and sciences! By-the-by, French, 
Spanish and German * in six easy lessons’ is no unpromising be¬ 
ginning ; though I opine that this is but a mere • circumstance’ in 
my friend Sam Slick’s estimation of ‘ Yankee enterprise.’ 

I soon discovered that this instruction-book belonged to a very 
different class. I examined it attentively, with rapidly-increasing 
pleasure, till unable longer to contain myself in silence, I burst forth 
into exclamations of delight, laughter and admiration. Bob stared 
at me with all his eyes, and laughed still louder—as in duty bound. 

‘ Come here, Robert, and attend to me. Mary, you can appreciate 
art, and here is a treat for you. This is a very interesting and in¬ 
structive book, both in learning and in virtue. The first page shows 
us a picture of Sin. Robert, do you think the gentleman could 
have drawn any thing more sinful and common, that wicked boys 
commit, than a picture of cruelty to animals ] See, wild with hor¬ 
ror at the slamming kettle, from which his frantic plunges cannot 
free him, how the poor victim howls despair; the imp-fiends yelling 
on his track ! Poor harmless dog, hunted by brute-boys! J know 
he’s harmless; for had he been ill-natured the cowards would not 
have dared to tie that old tin-kettle to his tail. Sport to the wicked, 
madness to the innocent; no uncommon scene in * this best of all 
possible worlds.’ ’ 

The first page is, with much propriety, assigned to this moral les¬ 
son; for mercy to those beneath us is the first principle of action 
that should be instilled into the mind of the child ; since it is the 
embryo-germ of all that is generous, bravo and noble in the man. 
A mere draughtsman would have drawn, first, a dog running away 
straight ahead; then he would have drawn a kettle, somewhere 
straight behind him ; and then he would have drawn a straight line 
from the kettle to the dog, and then looked upon the design as com¬ 
plete. Not so this artist; but true to painful observation, the head 
is wrung half round in his convulsive, agonizing glance at the hor¬ 
rific demon-kettle; and, mark ye, the string is slack; making your 
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* mind's eye' to see how the instrument of torture is clinking, clang¬ 
ing, banging, bumping and bounding about! The moral is excel¬ 
lent : 

* How shall we hope for mercy, rendering none?' 

Thou sayest true, gentle-hearted Shakspeare, Nature's oracular 
vicegerent. This also is the emanation of a gratefully-loving na¬ 
ture : 

* Taught by that Power who pities me, 

1 learn to pity them.’ 

Yet far more do I admire the following, because its sentiment is 
based upon conscious desert. It is a sentence such as a noble-souled 
creature might express (with holy reverence I speak it,) face to face 
with his Creator : 

4 The mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me.' 

How miserably grating sounds the sneaking pusillanimity and 
beggarly selfishness which often, by a misplaced emphasis, dis¬ 
graces and perverts the true meaning and the pure spirit of even 
the peace-breathing responses of public worship ! * Lord have 

mercy upon us ,' etc. 

Oh, thou adored idol, mighty Us ! Thou space-crowding, insa¬ 
tiable, principal Principle ! Thou coeternal of Uncle Sam ! To 
borrow an expressive Hibernian aphorism, ‘ The buttermilk will 
come out of the stir-about!' 

Observe this group of sailors; real A. B. sailors; no swab- 
wringers, or waisters, or holystone-workers are these, I trow. No ; 
every man jack of them * fo'castle’ and ‘ top-menI shall rate them 
as such, and warrant that they 'll pass muster. Few artists can 
paint ships, and fewer still can paint sailors. George Morland 
could paint countrymen admirably, and John Emery could act them 
perhaps even still more to the life ; a closer approximation to the 
beau-ideal of perfection ; but neither of them could portray a sailor 
with fidelity. Their representations of them always exhibited coun¬ 
trymen in sailors' mis-fitting clothes ; nothing * ship-shape.' Now 
the Lilliputian figures in this school-book are true to art and nature, 
whoever the artist may be. I speak decidedly, Mr. Editor, being 
somewhat of an ‘ old salt' myself; and therefore in justice must 
exclude from my commendation the boat's crew leaving the wreck, 
and the young master and miss sailing on the lake; as both ves¬ 
sel and figures are in my estimation very ‘ la la .' 

I have confessed that I am not versed in grammar; this will 
satisfactorily account for my not comprehending this sentence : ‘ The 
captain and crew, having despaired of saving the vessel, left her in 
the boat.’ Does it imply that although they despaired of saving her, 
yet as’t is said, hope never quite expires within the human breast 
while life remains, and ‘ a cat has nine lives,' they, the captain and 
crew, as a dernier-resort, stowed her away in the boat] — probably 
a life-boat! • This now is all very readable ; but I can form no idea 
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of how they got her into the boat. If they had merely quitted the 
ship and taken to the boat, it would certainly have been but a com¬ 
mon occurrence in such a stress ; but the manner in which they did 
make their escape is truly miraculous. Will you please to explain 1 
Excuse this badinage , and let us return to the picture we were ex¬ 
amining. 

How admirably is depicted the self-satisfied, easy air with which 
one of the seamen listens to his shipmates ! What quietude in his 
reply to the positive assertions and vehement gesticulations of the 
middle figure ! His cigar just parted from his lips to expectorate 
and drop a word; the cigar meanwhile remaining suspended in a 
somewhat coxcombical manner between his fore and middle finger. 
I can fancy the flirt given by the little finger to the ashes, at the close 
of his sententious remark; which flirt very plainly telegraphed the 
words, * That's a fact !* There he stands, right up-and-down like 
the main-mast, and as immoveable. The third seaman — but they 
are all admirable ; all individual; yet all belonging to the same 
genus, and full of truthful character/ 

Here is another sailor; but how different from the group we have 
just examined! This is a 4 r’al old salt’ from stem to starn ; from 
the truck to the garboard-streak. His old monkey-jacket—for 
look you, Tis neither round-about nor pea-jacket; and his shirt- 
bosom, (no, his shirt-body,) bagging over his old inflexible tarpaulin- 
trowsers — stand-alone-trowsers—trowsers such as none but a very 
determined old salt indeed ever yet stuck his mid-ships into. His 
legs in-kneed and his toes turned out; whereas, a sailor in his 
prime always carries his feet right fore-and-aft, upon an even keel, 
in Indian fashion. He also always contrives, by some most unac¬ 
countable means, to make himself bow-legged, in order, I presume, 
that he may be ready for easing off a lurch, whether to port or star¬ 
board ; while his arms dangling from his shoulder-joints, and appa¬ 
rently hung in jimbals , sway to and fro in seeming search to acco¬ 
modate the centre of gravity; which, certainly ought to be located 
somewhere within his body, but which is ever varying its position 
from the effects of imaginary rollings and pitchings. 

Observe how the old man eyes the ship in the distant offing, ‘and 
recalls former scenes/ There she walks, close-hauled, with star¬ 
board tacks on board, straining to weather the Light-House Point. 
Now he is scrutinizing her hull, now her rig; but it is with the greatest 
intensity that he criticizes the manner in which she was 4 man-handled’ 
during the squall that heels her to the scuppers, and makes all stag¬ 
ger again. What dejection, yet what pride mingled with a tinge of 
scorn, gleams forth from that tiny minikin sketch ! 

* The boat must have gone. 1 Yes, indeed, the boat has gone; and 
you are just in time to be too late. There she goes, steaming it 
away, up to the Highlands. You are from Tarry-toivn, I presume, 
Sir, by your inertia of motion ; a quality which, if not conjoined 
with vis , makes but a weak projectile ; short in range, wavering in 
aim, and ineffective in execution. Yet is he equipped perfectly 
cap-d-pie for an expedition. The little jaunty travelling-cap stuck 
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on his head ; the umbrella stuck under his arm ; the carpet-bag 

carried- No; this non-exertion character is trailing it. Well, 

I declare ! if he has not got on spectacles, too ! A young fellow in 
spectacles ! Bah 1 I *d wager a sixpence they are green — green 
as himself. You say they are neutral-tint; i’faith, not unlikely; 
neutral and hazy, like his mind. How stupidly he glowers under 
the shade of his raised hand ; doubting, as well he might, the evi¬ 
dence of such neutral senses. This is a common character; use¬ 
less to himself and to others. Boys, take warning; and when some 
procrastinating fellow says, ‘ Time enough/ remember that ‘ time 
enough’ generally proves ‘time little enough.’ Therefore, ‘take 
Time by the forelock/ and be twenty minutes too soon rather than 
one minute too late ; and ever while you live, ‘ Strike while the iron 
is hot / This fellow is like a rusty gun, If you pull the trigger 
ever so hard, it will seldom go off; and when it does explode, it 
bursts. 

Look at this female figure, carrying a bucket, and walking away 
from us. How natural! Her habiliments portray her to be merely 
a peasant-girl; but how exquisitely graceful! Not the acquired, stiff, 
machine-jointed grace of the minuet-de-la-cceur, I grant. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, no contemptible authority, by-the-by, says, ‘A child is al¬ 
ways graceful until put into the hands of the dancing-master/ No ; 
nothing of that conventional and fashion-drilled grace is here visible. 
The artist possessed taste and judgment. He desired to exhibit 
natural grace, and accordingly culled his model from the mountains. 
This creature moves like the curve-crested billows of the ocean, 
with Nature’s undulating grace ; in her case, fashioned and brought 
forth into visible beauty by the untrammelled play of well-formed, 
elastic limbs, youthful blood, and buoyant hopes. 

Turn your glance for an instant to that wild unmutilated steed, 
with lightning-eye and storm-cloud streaming mane, spurning away 
space from every hoof. Here is grace uninfluenced by reflection. 
Alas ! poor steed! Shouldst thou be caught within the toils of 
tyrant man thou wouldst,if such should be the arbitrament of fashion, 
be ‘ hog-maned/ ‘ cropp’d’ and ‘ dock’d !’ 

Say; ought Fashion to manacle this young girl’s freedom of 
motion with its steel corsets I — and, ludicrously impious, assert an 
improvement upon God’s formation by a ‘ bustle V Alas ! fashion is 
more influential with the crowd, ‘ the little vulgar and the great/ than 
are the dictates of simplicity purity and truth ! ‘ Beauty when un¬ 

adorned is adorned the most.’ The truth of this axiom is applicable 
not only to the beauty of form and motion, and melody and harmony, 
but also to the mind’s conduct in morals, and even in religion. 

I can absorb my mind in the contemplation of this little figure 
until it expands and grows into life before me. I seem to feel the 
poise of the self-adjusting balance of that extended right arm, and 
can almost realize the idea of that slightly painful sensation which 
is exhibited at the first impulsive hitch-like motion which accompa¬ 
nies the re-directed, still recurring, counter-check movement of the 
right foot, to the pendulous swing of that bucket-sustaining left arm. 
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‘Italian Peasants .’ This miniature design contains abundant and 
fitting materials for the composition of a large and noble picture. 
S T was supererogatory to write its title beneath it; their costume, 
attitudes and bearing emphatically characterize them as Italian pea¬ 
sants, and none other. Neither does the locality of the scenery admit 
of a doubt. There are the conical mountains ; there the abrupt emi¬ 
nences crowned with splendid palazzas; the Mediterranean, felucca- 
dotted, and Vesuvius in the distance; all bespeaking an Italian 
landscape, as viewed through that intensely bright yet somewhat 
gauzy atmosphere w'ith, which light and heat radiate the sky of 
Italy. 

‘ Drooping Age resting on the Grave ,* and dubiously reflecting on 
life, is a comprehensive and touching sermon. While the destitute 
soulless * loafer* and the drunkard maudlin at the ‘No Trust* bar, 
exhibit traits of Hogarthian conception, that enforce reflection. But 
these, and several others, demand a more deep investigation and 
extended scrutiny than I have hitherto employed ; and I have already 
far outstretched the limits I purposed. I therefore respectfully with¬ 
draw ; flattering myself with the hope that the little which I have 
said, however faintly expressed, yet coming as it does from the heart, 
may find responsive hearts that possess the means of raising the 
reputation of our artist, if a young one. Or if he be, ‘ as I do guess,* 
from the acumen displayed, a long-practised hand, with an observant 
mind, who throws off these little gems of a redundant genius during 
the cigar-smoking intervals of loftier conceptions, long may he con¬ 
tinue so to amuse himself, delight the connoisseur, and instruct the 
rising generation ! For the furtherance of w’hich desideratum 
nothing can be more conducive, than that parents and instructors 
should point out and explain to their pupils, as I do now to my young 
4 cow-boy,’ the beauty of thought, design and execution exhibited in 
the illustrations of this unpretending school-book. 
fhghlandt, November, 1846. Yours, Very respectfully, j. ii. a. 


TO THE TRUE POET. 

Creation’s heir, and Fancy’s fav’rite child, 

Thou canst, from India’s wealth, or Afric’s wild, 

From far or near, from depth or dizzy height, 

Cull thy rich stores, t’ instruct us or delight: 

Abundance draw from dearth, and radiance from night 

Thus, to th’ alembic of thy glowing mind 
All nature comes, but comes to be refined : 

Each thought that feculence or grossness stains 
Thy wit or judgment sublimates or strains, 

Till all the alloy be purged, and nought but gold remains. 

Thus Ocean drinks the foul and turbid tide, 

When flood and torrent plough the mountain’s side ; 

But soon in genial showers he sends them forth, 

Pure as the pearls that deck Aurora’s birth, 

To feed the famish’d land, and cheer the jocund earth. 
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WE ARE ALL FOR THE ORATE. 


BT J. OZ.XMKNT. 


4 1 ’m bound for the grave !’ said an aged man, 
With a feeble step and a hollow tone ; 

4 In the battle of life I’ve long kept the van, 

My comrades have fallen — I’m fighting alone!' 
While yet he was speaking, an unseen dart 
Was flung by the merciless archer, Death; 

It pierced the old man through his resolute heart, 
And ‘ I’m fighting alone!’ was his latest breath. 


4 1'm bound for the grave!’ said a noble youth, 
With a hectic flush on his burning cheek ; 
While the wintry winds, that know no ruth, 

A chilly bed for his form bespeak. 

When the blast had fled, and the laughing Spring 
Her carpet of green o’er the earth had spread, 
The sweetest flowers that Love could bring 
Distilled their balm o’er his low-laid head. 


in. 

4 1'm bound for the grave !' said a feeble child, 
With its infant dews scarce melted away ; 

4 1 never shall feel youth’s frenzy wild, 

I shall not live to be old and gray !’ 

And its fever raged, and aside it turned, 

Its eye half closed, then died its light; 

To the socket its candle had suddenly burned, 
Like a young star quenched by a tear of night 


4 1'm bound for the grave!’ said a lisping one, 
Whose words were told in her angel smiles ; 

4 1 must haste away where a brighter sun 
Ne’er hides its face from the Golden Isles.' 
She had caught the song of their minstrels fair, 
And though unfledged were her spirit-wings, 
The Dove divine bore her gently there, 

Where now with the radiant ones she sings ! 


4 1'm bound for the grave, where I hasten to lie !' 

Is the marching-song of the old and young; 

4 1'm bounjl for the grave !’ is Humanity’s cry— 

With the heart-strings of life is the anthem rung. 

4 Ho! come to the grave !’ is Death’s dread call, 
Since first on man fell the blight of sin; 

4 Your robes of life exchange for my pall, 

To the grave ! to the grave ! I must hurry you in!' 

Buff aim, January , 1847. 
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THE SPY OF THE MOHAWK. 


ST WILLIAM W C1UFBILL. 


Who has not seen the beautiful valley of the Mohawk] As the 
iron-horse draws the long train, now winding around the base of 
some lofty hill, and now almost suspended over the foaming waters 
of the river, the traveller, seated at his ease, and looking out upon 
the varied beauties of the shifting scene, can have but an imperfect 
idea of the toils and trials of those who seventy years ago traversed 
this same valley. Then, days and weeks were occupied in passing 
from Schenectady to Utica. The old-fashioned keel-boat was forced, 
up against the rapid current with great labor; and when the river 
waB swollen in the spring, the navigation was even considered dan¬ 
gerous. And yet, in the old French war, a large army, with all its 
muniments and equipage, passed through the valley on its way to 
the western and northern frontier; and in the revolution the bold 
scheme was devised of sending a division of the American forces, 
intended to operate against' the Six Nations, up the Mohawk to 
Canajoharie, and thence to the head of Otsego lake. 

It was a hazardous and toilsome expedition ; and that old soldier, 
General James Clinton, was appointed to the command. was 
a fitting post for the man who had from early youth been inured to 
the dangers and hardships of border wars. Early in the spring of 
1779 he reached with his detachment the point now occupied by the 
village of Canajoharie, and which was formerly the site of an In¬ 
dian castle of the same name. From here large parties were sent 
out to clear the way, and open a road to the head of Otsego lake, 
over which the batteaux used upon the river could be transported. 
It was a laborious enterprise, and required all the energy of the 
commander, and taxed the patience and patriotism of officers and 
men in its execution. The distance was some twenty miles, and 
the route lay over the high range of land which there separates the 
tributaries of the Mohawk from the head-waters of the eastern 
branch of the Susquehanna. Spring had gone and summer had 
come before the batteaux were carried over the mountains, and 
launched for the first time upon the bosom of that beautiful lake. 
While this portion of the American army lay at Canajoharie, the 
events occurred which it is proposed here briefly to relate. 

It was at the close of a long day in early summer. The sun was 
low in the west, and its rays, no longer holding dalliance with the 
clear waters of the Mohawk, were taking their farewell kiss of the 
green old forest-trees which covered the tops of the surrounding 
liills. Straggling parties of soldiers, in their fatigue-dresses, were 
moving slowly down the winding road, returning to camp wearied 
from their hard day's toil; some of them reflecting upon the plea- 
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sant scenes which they had left, and calling to mind their own dis¬ 
tant homes, where their wives and their little ones, at such an hour 
in days gone by, had looked out and watched their return; and 
resolving never again to leave those quiet scenes for the rude and 
hard life of a soldier. The evening parade was over; the roll of 
the evening drum was ended ; the watch-fires were kindled, and 
here and there a light twinkled through the small windows of the 
houses of the German settlers, which were even at that day thickly 
sprinkled along this portion of the valley. 

Around the house occupied by the General as his head-quarters, 
there seemed on this evening to be an unusual gathering of officers, 
and from the hurrying to and fro of subordinates, it was evident that 
preparations were making for some occurrence of more than ordi¬ 
nary interest. Indeed it was no secret in the camp that two persons 
had been arrested on the previous day as spies, and that a court- 
martial would assemble that evening, before which they would be ar¬ 
raigned. It is hardly necessary to observe, that the war of the revo¬ 
lution found the settlements along the upper part of the valley of the 
Mohawk, and upon the head-waters of the Susquehanna, in a very 
exposed situation. Sir William Johnson died in 1774. For more 
than a quarter of a century he had exerted a great influence over 
the inhabitants of that region, and over the Indian tribes, and espe¬ 
cially over that tribe which even then had their dwelling-places on 
the banks of the river to which they had given the name, and who 
by their skill and prowess stood at the head of the great confede¬ 
racy of the Indians of New-York. The influence which was pos¬ 
sessed by Sir William was retained by his son-in-law, Guy John¬ 
son, especially over the Indians, most of whom in the following year 
left their pleasant homes, and went with him to Canada. He was 
followed also by a large number of the white inhabitants, who es¬ 
poused the cause of the mother country. Many of these men af¬ 
terward enlisted into a regiment organized and commanded by 
Sir John Johnson, (a son of Sir William,) and known in the border 
wars of New-York by the name of ‘Johnson’s Greens.* Others 
joined with the Indians, and assuming the Indian garb and adopt¬ 
ing the Indian mode of warfare, made incursions into the settle¬ 
ments, and laid them waste, marking their progress by deeds of 
wanton and savage cruelty. Two of these men who had been en¬ 
gaged in this border warfare had been, as before observed, arrested 
as spies in the camp of General Clinton, and were now to be tried 
for their lives. 

The preliminary arrangements having been made, an order was 
given to bring in the prisoners. The charges were few and briefly 
stated. They set forth that ‘ the prisoners had in the first instance 
abandoned their country in her hour of need, and having gone over 
to the enemy, did afterward enter into that enemy’s service, and did 
commit acts of aggression upon the true and patriotic inhabitants of 
the Province of New-York ; and being thus engaged in the service 
of the enemy, did come into the camp as spies.’ 

The trial proceeded. Witnesses were examined, who testified to 
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the prisoners having been residents of the Province previous to the 
war, and indeed, their families at the time lived in the vicinity, and 
within a few miles of the camp. They knew from general reputa¬ 
tion that they had joined the enemy. But no overt act was proved, 
especially against the principal prisoner, whose name was New¬ 
berry. 

‘ Have all the witnesses been examined V asked General Clinton. 

* There is one other witness, who is momentarily expected/ was 
the reply of the judge-advocate. 

In a few minutes a man entered. He was bowed down, not with 
years, but with sorrow. His gray hairs were the marks not of age 
but of misfortune. For a moment his eye rested on Newberry, and 
the guilty prisoner grew pale, as he met the searching glance of the 
witness. He was sworn, and commenced a minute detail of the 
destruction, in the previous year, of the neighboring settlement, 
where he then lived ; that he was absent when the Indians, and 
tories disguised as Indians, reached his house ; that he hastened 
home only to find his house on fire, and his whole family, his wife 
and four children, massacred ; that he succeeded in extinguishing 
the fire, and on examination found one of his children, a daughter 
about eleven years of age, still alive ; that he carried her to the 
door, and she revived so as to be able to sit up ; that while supporting 
her in his arms, he saw another party of the enemy approaching, 
when he fled and concealed himself; that the leader of that second 
party was known to him ; and that as he approached the door the 
tory leader, with a blow of his tomahawk, extinguished the spark 
of life which was kindling up in the bosom of his child. 1 And 
there/ pointing to .the prisoner Newberry, ‘sits that tory leader! 
May God have mercy on him, for I cannot!’ 

He sat down, under great excitement of feeling, and burying his 
face in his hands, sobbed aloud. As for Newberry, his face paled 
and his lip quivered, when the witness commenced his narration ; and 
when he concluded, despair seemed to have seized him. The court 
pronounced him guilty, and he was hung the next day. His wife 
pleaded for him, but in vain. The interest of the patriot cause re¬ 
quired that retributive justice should be dealt out. She was permitted 
however to take the body of her husband for the purpose of burial. It 
was placed in a rude coffin, and laid in the basement-room of a 
house in the vicinity of the camp ; and while several persons were 
sitting round, a large black snake issued from the wall, and passing 
over the coffin, glided away into the opposite wall! 

It may well be imagined that amazement seized upon those who 
were witnesses of this strange event. The tale soon spread, and it 
was readily inferred and believed that His Satanic Majesty had 
offered,in that shape, to convey away the soul of the guilty Newberry. 
As a consequence, the God of Hosts was on the side of the patriots. 
The patriotism and courage of the people was much promoted by 
this strange occurrence. It must be borne in mind that most of the 
early settlers in that region of country were Germans, and that they 
partook largely of the superstitions of their father-land. Many a 
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German mother on this occurrence, called to mind and related to 
her listening children the tales of the spirits of her native mountains 
in Germany; and for many long years after the close of the revo¬ 
lutionary war the trial and execution of * Sergeant Newberry* formed 
a fruitful theme of winter evening conversation, and the subject of 
many a nursery tale. 


LINES 

OS TBI DI8INTXRMBNT OF CROMWELL'S REMAINS, AND THEIR EXHIBITION ON THE OIBRKT.* 


Bt IDOrca X. SMITH. 


A turbulence of crowding multitudes 
From the great city’s peopled thoroughfares, 

Breaks with a jarring dissonance the still 
Dead silence of the cloister. Honored dust 
Shakes in the impotence of death, beneath 
The tread of vilest men. The Abbey walls, 
Uplifting their gray towers above the din 
Of daily businesses, their shadows fling 
On more than common deeds of sacrilege 
And lasting infamy. His sleeping clay, 

Whose mighty spirit, from its troubled life 
Ransomed at last, arose to God who gave it; 

Even his, who to his last poor earthly hour 
Had watched the slumbers of the innocent, 

And guarded England’s halls and cottage-fires 
From foes unpitying and deceitful men, 

In his cold slumber hath no guardian. 

Well named Protector, while he toiled on earth,' 
None can protect him in his final rest, 

While his heroic dust to dust descends, 

And mingles with the earth he loved so well! 

Move to the gibbet with your princely charge, 

And let his pale brow shame your slavish souls} 
High o’er your heads your sheeted victim raise, 
That heaven and earth may witness to your shame J 
That the free winds which heard his awful voice, 
And murmured back an answer to his heart 
Prophetic of his fame’B eternity. 

May bear your frantic curBes on their wings, 

And speak to listening nations of your shame ! 

Lift to the shuddering skies your maddened shottt, 
To die among the solitudes of air, 

In its oblivious silence heard no more! 

Ay! gaze upon his ghastly countenance, 

Nor feel one thrill of fear. His hand that swayed 
A nation’s fate, spoiled monarchs of their crown, 
And turned their armies to resistless flight, 

Now hangs all nerveless by his side ; his heart 
Frozen in death ; his speaking eye iB dim; 


tba accession ot Chaiu.su the First tho bodiea of Cromwell and Ireton ware disinterred, 
dragged to Tyburn, and suspended on the gibbet. 
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And ye, who fled before hie living face, 

Surround in mockery the defenceless dead ! 

Power ye have left t’ insult his lifeless clay ; 

So have the worms within his sepulchre: 

Glot, abjects! to the full your reptile hate, 
triumph o’er the unresisting dead. 

Ye scorn him now, but know that soon your eyes. 
Which mock this day a hero’s sacred dust, 

Bitter and unavailing tears will shed, 

When Tyranny’s infernal trump shall sound 
Its simial-blast on your affrighted ears. 

Prep-;® ! for he, so late enthroned in joy, 
ShairWm and suddenly pluck down the hope# 

Ye blindly set upon him, in the hour, 

That, with exultant voices, hailed him king. 

And when upon your necks his yoke is laid, 

Then bitter memories shall o’ertake your souls! 
Each groan that speaks a nation’s agony 
Will wake the image of the insulted dead, 

And overwhelm you with the memory 

Of this day’s frenzy ; when the Man who heard. 

And not in vain, England’s imploring cry, 

Was hurried from his grave, in ghastly state, 
Chained to this tree of death and infamy! 
Williamtiow s, {Mast.,) Dee., 1846. v 


THE OREGON TRAIL# 

OK A SUilliEK'S JOURNEY OUT OF BOUNDS. 


Sir A BOSTON I All. 


Last spring, 1846, was a busy season in the city of St. Louis. 
Not only were emigrants from every part of the country preparing 
for the journey to Oregon and California, but an unusual number of 
traders were making ready their wagons and outfits for Santa Fe. 
Many of the emigrants, especially of those bound for California, 
were persons of some wealth and standing. The hotels were 
crowded, and the gun-smiths and saddlers were kept constantly at 
work in providing arms and equipments for the different parties of 
travellers. Almost every day steam-boats were leaving the levee 
and passing up the Missouri, crowded with passengers on their way 
to the frontier. 

In one of these, the * Radnor/ since snagged and lost, tny friend 
and relative, Quincy A. Shaw, and myself, left St. Louis on the 
twenty-eighth of April, on a tour of curiosity and amusement to the 
Rocky Mountains. The boat was loaded until the water broke 
alternately over her guards. Her upper-deck was covered with 
large wagons of a peculiar form, for the Santa Fe trade, and her 
hold was crammed with goods for the same destination. There were 
also the equipments and provisions of a party of Oregon emigrants. 
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a band of mules and horses, piles of saddles and harnesses, and a 
multitude of nondescript articles, indispensable on the prairies. 
Almost hidden in this medley, one might have seen a small French 
cart, of the sort very appropriately called a ‘mule-killer* beyond 
the frontiers, and not far distant a tent, together with a miscellane¬ 
ous assortment of boxes and barrels. The whole equipage was far 
from prepossessing in its appearance; yet, such as it was, it was 
destined to a long and arduous journey, on tfhich the persevering 
reader will accompany it. 

The passengers on board the Radnor corresponded with her 
freight. In her cabin were Santa Fe traders, gamblers, speculators 
and adventurers of various descriptions, and her steerage was 
crowded with Oregon emigrants, * mountain men,* negroes, and half 
a dozen Kanzas Indians, who had been on a visit to St. Louis. 

Thus laden, the boat struggled upward for seven or eight days 
against the rapid current of the Missouri, grating upon snags and 
hanging for two or three hours at a time upon sand-bars. We en¬ 
tered the mouth of the Missouri in a drizzling rain, but the weather 
soon became clear, and showed distinctly the broad and turbid river, 
with its eddies, its sand-bars, its ragged islands and forest-covered 
shores. The Missouri is constantly changing its course; wearing 
away its banks on one side, while it forms new ones on the other. 
Its channel is shifting continually; islands are formed, and then 
washed away; and while the old forests on one side are undermined 
and swept off, a young growth springs up from the new soil upon 
the other side. With all these changes, the water is so charged 
with mud and sand that it is perfectly opaque, and in a few minutes 
deposites a sediment an inch thick in the bottom of a tumbler. The 
river was now high ; but when we descended in the autumn it was 
fallen very low, and all the secrets of its treacherous shallows were 
exposed to view. It was frightful to see the dead and broken trees, 
thick-set as a military abbatis, firmly imbedded in the sand, and all 
pointing down stream, ready to impale any unhappy steam-boat that 
at high water should pass over that dangerous ground. 

In five or six days we began to see signs of the great western 
movement that was then taking place. Parties of emigrants, with 
their tents and wagons, would be encamped on open spots near the 
bank, on their way to the common rendezvous at Independence. 
On a rainy day, near sun-set, we reached the landing of this place, 
which is situated some miles from the river, on the extreme frontier 
of Missouri. The scene was characteristic, for here were repre¬ 
sented at one view the most remarkable features of this wild and 
enterprising region. On the muddy shore stood some thirty or forty 
dark slavish-looking Spaniards, gazing stupidly out from beneath 
their broad hats. They were attached to one of the Santa Fe 
companies, whose wagons were crowded together on the banks 
above. In the midst of these, crouching over a smouldering fire, 
were half a dozen Indians, belonging to a remote Mexican tribe. 
One or two French hunters from the mountains, with their long hair 
and buck-skin dresses, were looking at the boat; and seated on a 
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log close at hand were three men, with rifles lying across their 
knees. The foremost of these, a tall, strong figure, with a clear 
blue eye and an open, intelligent face, might very well represent 
that race of restless and intrepid pioneers whose axes and rifles 
have opened a path from the Alleghanies to the western prairies. 
He was on his way to Oregon, probably a more congenial field to 
him than any that now remained on this side the great plains. 

Early on the next morning we reached Kanzas, about five hun¬ 
dred miles from the mouth of the Missouri. Here we landed, and 
leaving our equipments in charge of my good friend Colonel Chick, 
whose log-house was the substitute for a tavern, we set out in a 
wagon for Westport, where we hoped to procure mules and horses 
for the journey. 

It was a remarkably fresh and beautiful May morning. The 
rich and luxuriant woods through which the miserable road con¬ 
ducted us were lighted by the bright sunshine and enlivened by a 
multitude of birds. We overtook on the way our late fellow- 
travellers, the Kanzas Indians, who, adorned with all their finery, 
were proceeding homeward at a round pace ; and whatever they 
might have seemed on board the boat, they made a very striking 
and picturesque feature in the forest landscape. 

Westport was full of Indians, whose little shaggy ponies were 
tied by dozens along the houses and fences. Sacs and Foxes, with 
shaved heads and painted faces, Shavvanoes and Delewares, flutter¬ 
ing in calico frocks and turbans, Wyandots dressed like white men, 
and a few wretched Kanzas wrapped in old blankets, were strolling 
about the streets, or lounging in and out of the shops and houses. 

As I stood at the door of the tavern, I saw a remarkable-looking 
personage coming up the street. He had a ruddy face, garnished with 
the stumps of a bristly red beard and moustache; on one side of his 
head was a round cap with a knob at the top, such as Scottish laborers 
sometimes wear : his coat w as of a non-descript form, and made 
of a gray Scotch plaid, with the fringes hanging all about it; he 
wore pantaloons of coarse homespun, and hob-nailed shoes ; and to 
complete his equipment, a little black pipe w as stuck in one corner 
of his mouth. In this curious attire I recognized Captain C., of the 
British army, who, with his brother, Mr. R., and an English gen¬ 
tleman, was bound on a hunting expedition across the continent. I 
had seen the captain and his companions at St Louis. They had 
now been for some time at Westport making preparations for their 
departure, and waiting for a reinforcement, since they were too few 
in number to attempt it alone. They might, it is true, have joined 
some of the parties of emigrants who were on the point of setting 
out for Oregon and California; but they professed great disinclina¬ 
tion to have any connexion with the 4 Kentucky fellows.* 

The captain now urged it upon us that we should join forces and 
proceed to the mountains in company. Feeling no greater par¬ 
tiality for the society of the emigrants than they did, we thought the 
arrangement an advantageous one, and consented to it. Our future 
fellow-travellers had installed themselves in a little log-house, 
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where we found them all surrounded by saddles, harnesses, guns, 
pistols, telescopes, knives, and in short their complete appointments 
for the prairie. R., who professed a taste for natural history, sat at 
a table stuffing a woodpecker; the brother of the captain, who was 
an Irishman, was splicing a trail rope op the floor, as he had been 
an amateur sailor. The captain pointed out, with much compla¬ 
cency, the different articles of their outfit. ‘ You see/ said he, 
* that we are all old travellers.* I am convinced that no party ever 
went upon the prairie better provided. The hunter whom they 
had employed, a surly-looking Canadian, named Sorel, and their 
muleteer, an Amercian from St Louis, were lounging about the 
building. In a little log stable close at hand were their horses 
and mules, selected by the captain, who was an excellent judge. 

The alliance entered into, we left them to complete their arrange¬ 
ments, while we pushed our own to all convenient speed. The 
emigrants for whom our friends professed such contempt were en¬ 
camped on the prairie about eight or ten miles distant, to the num¬ 
ber of a thousand or more, and new parties were constantly passing 
out from Independence to join them. They were in great confu¬ 
sion, holding meetings, passing resolutions, and drawing up regu¬ 
lations, but unable to unite in the choice of leaders to conduct them 
across the prairie. Being at leisure one day, I rode over to Inde¬ 
pendence. The town was crowded. A multitude of shops had 
sprung up to furnish the emigrants and Santa Fe traders with ne¬ 
cessaries for their journey; and there was an incessant hammering 
and banging from a dozen blacksmith’s sheds, where the heavy wag¬ 
gons were being repaired, and the horses and oxen shod. The 
streets were thronged with men, horses and mules. While I was 
in the town, a train of emigrant wagons from Illinois passed 
through, to join the camp on the prairie, and stopped in the princi¬ 
pal street. A multitude of healthy children’s faces were peeping 
out from under the covers of the wagons. Here and there a 
buxom damsel was seated on horseback, holding over her sun¬ 
burnt face an old umbrella or a parasol, once gaudy enough, but 
now miserably faded. The men, very sober-looking countrymen, 
stood about their oxen ; and as I passed I noticed three old fellows 
who, with their long whips in their hands, were zealously discuss¬ 
ing the doctrine of regeneration. The emigrants, however, are not 
all of this stamp. Among them are some of the vilest outcasts in 
the country. I have often perplexed myself to divine the various mo-r 
tives that give impulse to this strange migration ; but whatever they 
may be, whether an insane hope of a better condition in life, or a 
desire of shaking off restraints of law and society, or mere restless¬ 
ness ; certain it is, that multitudes bitterly repent the journey, and 
after they have reached the land of promise, are happy enough to 
escape from it. 

In the course of seven or eight days we had brought our prepara¬ 
tions near to a close ; meanwhile our friends had completed theirs, 
and becoming tired of Westport, they told us that they would set 
out in advance and wait at the crossing of the Kanzas till we should 
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come up. Accordingly K. and the muleteer went forward with the 
wagon and tent, while the captain and his brother, together with 
Sorel, and a trapper named Boisverd, who had joined them, fol¬ 
lowed with the band of horses. The commencement of the journey 
was ominous, for the captain was scarcely a mile from Westport, 
riding along in state at the bead of his party, leading his intended 
buffalo horse by a rope, when a tremendous thunder-storm came on, 
and drenched them all to the skin. They hurried on to reach the 
place about seven miles off, where R. was to have had the camp in 
readiness to receive them ; but this prudent person, when he saw 
the storm approaching, had selected a sheltered glade in the woods 
where he pitched his tent, and was sipping a comfortable cup of 
coffee, while the captain gallopped for miles beyond through the rain 
to look for him. At length the storm cleared away, and the sharp- 
eyed trapper succeeded in discovering his tent: R. had by this time 
finished his coffee and was seated on a buffalo-robe smoking his pipe. 
The captain was one of the most easy-tempered men in existence, 
so he bore his ill-luck with great composure, shared the dregs of the 
coffee with his brother, and laid down to sleep in his wet clothes. 

We ourselves bad our share of the deluge. We were leading a 
pair of mules to Kanzas when the storm broke. Such sharp and 
incessant flashes of lightning, such stunning and continuous thunder, 
I never heard before. The woods were completely obscured by the 
diagonal sheet of rain that fell with a heavy roar, and rose in spray 
from the ground ; and the streams rose so rapidly that we could 
hardly ford them. At length, looming through the rain, we saw the 
log-house of Colonel Chick, who received us with his usual bland 
hospitality; while his wife who, though a little soured and stiffened 
by too frequent attendance on camp-meetings, was not behind him 
in hospitable feeling, supplied us with the means of repairing our 
drenched and bedraggled condition. The storm clearing away at 
about sunset, opened a noble prospect from the porch of the Colo¬ 
ners house, which stands upon a high hill. The sun streamed from 
the breaking clouds upon the swift and angry Missouri, and on the 
immense expanse of luxuriant forest that stretched from its banks 
back to the distant bluffs. 

Returning on the next day to Westport, we received a message 
from the captain, who had ridden back to deliver it in person, but 
finding that we were in Kanzas, had entrusted it with an acquaint¬ 
ance of his named Vogel, who kept a small grocery and liquor shop. 
Whiskey by the way circulates more freely in Westport than is alto¬ 
gether safe in a place where every man carries a loaded pistol in 
his pocket. As we passed this establishment, we saw Vogel’s broad 
German face and knavish-looking eyes thrust from his door. He 
said he had something to tell us, and invited us to take a dram. 
Neither his liquor nor his message were very palatable. The cap¬ 
tain had returned to give us notice that R., who assumed the direc¬ 
tion of his party, had determined upon another route from that 
agreed upon between us; and instead of taking the course of the 
traders, to pass northward by Fort Leavenworth, and follow the 
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? ath marked out by tbe dragoons in their expedition of last summer. 

’o adopt such a plan without consulting us, we looked upon as a 
very high-handed proceeding; but suppressing our dissatisfaction 
as well as we could, we made up our minds to join them at Fort 
Leavenworth, where they were to wait for us. 

Accordingly, our preparation being now complete, we attempted 
one fine morning to commence our journey. The first step was an 
unfortunate one. No sooner were our animals put in harness, than 
the shaft-mule reared and plunged, burst ropes and straps, and nearly 
flung the cart into the Missouri. Finding her wholly uncontrollable, 
we exchanged her for another, with which we were furnished by our 
friend Mr. Boone of Westport, a grandson of Daniel Boone, the 
pioneer. This foretaste of prairie experience was very soon fol¬ 
lowed by another. Westport was scarcely out of sight, when we 
encountered a deep muddy gulley, of a species that afterward be¬ 
came but too familiar to us; and here for the space of an hour or 
more the cart stuck fast. 


A 8 o n o . 

'Z.XTVV WH XV TOU OAK, Bilk AW AT W H ■ Jf XOU MOST.* 


BT JAUX8 XIKKARD, JR. 


When the mariner sees, far ahead on the ocean, 

By the yesty white waves, in their wildest commotion, 

That breakers are lying direct in his path, 

He dashes not onward to brave all their wrath. 

But, still in his compass and helm placing trust, 

Luffe, luffi if he can, bears away when he must. 

Mid the lightning’s sharp flash, mid the thunder’s deep roar. 
When the foaming waves dash on the rocky sea-shore, 
When Hope disq^pears, and the terrible form 
Of Death rides triumphant upon the dark storm, 

In God and their ship the bold mariners trust, 

Luflf, luff while they can, yield a point when they must 

Then make it your rule, on the billows of life, 

So to sail as to shun all commotion and strife ; 

And thus shall your voyage of existence be pleasant, 

Hope smile on tbe future, Joy beam on the present: 

If you in the rule of the mariner trust, 

Luff, luff while you can, bear away when you must 

And when the lee-shore of grim Death is in view, 

Amd the tempests of fate your lone vessel pursue ! 

Even while your last prayers unto God are addressed, 
Though prepared for the worst, still hope on for the best; 
Carry sail till the last stitch of canvass is burst— 

Luff, luff while you can, drive ashore when you must- 
Portsmouth, If. H., January, 1847. 
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tears: 

VROIC TBS jrOBWXOtAV. 

Earth, for the destiny of men, 

Each night is bathed in Team ; 

Morn brings The Bridegroom-Sun — and then 
She re-consoled appears. 

Childhood hath Tears that lightly flow, 

And, lightly, are forgot. 

Joy, in its burst, resembleth Woe- 

In these, a source is not!' 

Like the quick shower in early May 
Of unexpected Snow, 

There comes one beam of Heaven’s own day 
And smiles the green below! 

And Friendship mourns. Even He hath wept 
Who knew no mortal stain ; 

Who taught that Lazarus only slept 
And all should meet again. 

By perjury accused of Crime i 

Tears fill the eye of Truth. 

Remorse, that backward looks on Time, 

In Tears remembers youth. 

Yet clouds from whence the storms descend 
Reflect the Raiqbow bright: 

Thus Hope, sweet Hope, the worn heart’s friend. 

Beams o’er atfliction’s night. 
****** 

But there’s one Tear, to Hope unknown — 

Known but to few on Earth — 

Sad, sad the breast, and dark, and lone, 

That gives this Tear it’s birth. 

It hath no earthly, mortajppmart; 

Tis like no other pain ; 

But burns a passage from the heart 
And fires the withering brain ! 

A laugh may bring it but no sighf. 

Doth it’s approach bespeak ; 

It scalds, perchance, the maddening eye, 

But ne’er bedews the cheek. 

Cold damp, upon the brow of death, 

Is luxury, to this ; 

The throe that heaves the parting breath 
Compar’d with this, is bliss ! 

Ella ! my life ! my Soul! more dear 
Even now than all to me, 

Teach me some name to call this Tear; 

The Blood-Drop came from thee ! 

John Waters. 
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The New Timon : a Romance or London. In one volume, pp. 208. Fir*t American from 
the third London edition. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 

We have made our way through this book, having been impelled to the labor, first 
from seeing ‘ Third edition’ marked upon the Loudon cover, and secondly, because we 
have observed divers encomiums going the rounds of the press, commending the 
volume to the especial attention of the pubi c. Now as ‘the public’ and ourselves 
have somewhat to do with each other, and as we dislike to have the labor of our 
forced march for nothing, we propose to say something of this same * New Timon.* 
We were taken rather aback, we confess, by the tone of 6elf-confidence assumed by 
the author. Hear his promises : 

4 No tawdry grace shall womanize my pen, 

Ev’n in n love-$oug man should write for men. 

Not mine, not mine (oh ! Muse forbid !) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird's modish tune.' 

Having thus formally announced his claims, let us see how the author appears 
when tried in the light of them. We recollect among the occurrences of our boy¬ 
hood to have seen and read a play by that clever sheep-stealer, William Shaks- 
peare, called * Timon of Athens.’ This ‘ New Timon’ naturally brought to our 
mind the story of the man-hater, told by the great dramatist. And we will here 
admit that we fairly acquit our author of any imitation, servile or otherwise, of the 
* Bard of Avon.* Still it was no trifling attempt, it strikes us —doubtless the author 
thought differently — to assume for his volume a similar name; and as if the other 
work were specially in view, to dub this par excellence 4 The New Timon.’ We will 
devote a brief space, first to the subject of the work, and secondly to what we con¬ 
ceive to be its poetic merit. 

The 4 Timon of 'Athens’ is admitted to be one of the best satires ever written. It 
contains the most'striking and at the same time the most natural examples of ingrati¬ 
tude— that of a state to its defender and of friends to a private benefactor. It 
shows 4od the'folly of indiscriminate liberality aud of thoughtless profuseness, toge¬ 
ther with the short-lived and uucertaiu duration of purchased praise. We have read 
the ‘New Timon’ through and through, to find in it some moral; some object, some 
particular design ; but we can find none, at least none worthy of a published volume. 
We have the story of a half-blood : 

* The offspring of an Indian maid 
And Engliah chief, whoee orient hue> betrayed 

22 


roL. xxix. 
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The Varna Sankara of the* mixed embrace, 

Carved by his sword a charter from disgrace, 

Assumed the father’s name, the Christian's life. 

And his sins cursed him with au Eughah wife.’ 

The author tells us in a long note the meaning of ‘ Varna Sankara’ in this passage, 
to which we refer the reader, if curious on the subject. Well, the ‘ English wife’ 
gives birth to Morvale, the hero of our tale, the new Timon, who, as a West Indian 
would say, is a regular ‘ quadroon.’ The husband dies ; the wife marries again, and 
deserts her first-bom ; gives birth to a daughter ; loses her second husband, and goes 
to England. In the mean time our hero, who seems to be on luck’s side, receives a 
large fortune by will from one of hia father's friends. lie goes to England to seek 
his mother; she evades him till on her death-bed, when she repents her of her cru¬ 
elty, and dies, consigning her daughter to the care of the half-brother. There is a 
mystery about Calantha, the sister, which is kept up till We are nearly through with 
the story, and a very senseless mystery it is. The new Timon after a while finds a 
young girl named Lucy, in the street, whom he relieves and takes to his home as a 
companion for his sister. The character of this girl is better drawn thau any in the 
poem. Her sweetness of temper and purity of heart are very fairly portrayed. Our 
hero next makes the acquaintance of Lord Arden, who has been a wit and a de¬ 
bauchee, and who turns out to be the father of Lucy. We now have the mystery 
unravelled which hangs round Calantha ; for Lord Arden proves to be the one who 
had won her heart and deserted her. Our hero and Lord Arden quarrel; Calantha 
prevents their fighting; and the former suspends the execution of his revenge until 
after the death of his sister, which soon takes place. Ho then goes in search of Ar¬ 
den. On his way he encounters a holy preacher, and becomes a Christian. Of 
course his hand is stayed ; he foregoes his vengeance ; soon after saves the life of his 
foe, Lord Arden,and then dies. Lucy, being illegitimate, could not ‘take’ under the 
will, because she was not specially named ; and the new Timon, now that she is 
penniless again, marries her; and so ends the tale. Now we ask for the design of 
the work before us. We find in it only a place in which the author may vent his 
abundant Bpleen against an existing state of things. He is the real Timon, and not 
our half-breed hero. And for this reason we say, that there can be no important 
moral gathered from the book. We should not have considered it very unnatural to 
find some spite exhibited by Morvale toward civilization: we can’t see, after all, 
what reason he would have for it, as he owes to it a large fortune, an education and 
a good wife. Still, we will not quarrel with his misanthropy, such as it is ; but we 
maintain that our author is the real misanthrope ; or rather, that he affects to be. 
There is a slur at everything, whenever ho can get a slur in. He scoffs at things as 
they are, finding nothing but evil and enmity iu the world. He seems to rejoice 
in illegitimacy as a subject. Morvale’s father is illegitimate ; his wife is illegitimate; 
and his sister bears the reputation of having been seduced, which we are happy to 
say, however, turns out to be a mistake. 

If there is any one thing that we especially disaffect and cannot abide, it is a mawk¬ 
ish, sentimental, affected disregard of things as they are ; of fashion, of parade, of eti¬ 
quette ; of the customs of society, and the like. Admitting that many of these are 
absurd and ridiculous, that they are subjects of true satire, we yet cannot tolerate 
one who lives and practices these very' absurdities just as far as he is ablo to do so, 
while he is continually declaiming against them, without proposing any thing, and 
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without doing any thing to correct the evil. We could uot understand what had 
sent the ‘New Timon’ through three editions, until we came, at the thirty-fourth 
page, to a long and fulsome eulogy upon the Duke of Wellington ; next to which 
we find a bitter attack upon Daniel O'Connell. ‘ Very appropriate topics,* the 
reader will say, ‘ for the New Timon.’ Assuredly, when we remember that the au¬ 
thor does his share of the talking, and has certainly said more in those four pages to 
sell his book than in all the rest put together. A misanthrope, and laud Wellington 
while he curses O'Connell! Our readers know very well the necessity of court- 
patronage to give energy' to a poor poem, and so it seems does our author ; and hence 
he does not hesitate to resort to a miserable clap-trap for a miserable end* 

But we promised to say something of the poetic merit of the work. We do not 
affirm that there are no good passages in the book, for there certainly are; but we 
do say that we have rarely met with a work that made so great pretensions to merit 
of every kind, which had so little to support it. Our author seems to have studied 
what is called 'poetic license’ with extraordinary’ success. He leaps five or six feet, 
(we speak poetically,) just as it suits his convenience. He squeezes in an extra syl¬ 
lable, or elongates one into tw’o, as tho case may require, as if he were King of Eng¬ 
lish, and w'as an absolute monarch into the bargain. We give a few examples, taken 
promiscuously: 

‘And gentle birth still moulds the delicate phrase.’ 

‘ Wise in the exquisite act of tenderness.’ 

* Of penury fell the mother and tho maid.’ 

* The ghost of Time in Memory’s desolate hails.’ 

* Each drop moves rounded in its separate orb ;’ 

and like passages without number. We have no doubt the author would confidently 
quote a similar disregard of rule in the best poets: 

* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily,’ 

for example ; but we answer, that where our best poets do take such license, they 
really add force and beauty to the versification ; for instance, how much more perfect, 
all things considered, is the first of the two lines which ensue: 

* To gil-1 refined gold, to paint tho lily ;* 

‘To gild refined gold, to paiut the rose:* 

although the latter is strictly within poetic measure, while the former is not. Whe* 
ther our author can plead a like merit for his overcharged lines we leave our readers 
to judge. 

There are many good passages in ‘ The New Timon,’ but none which show exalted 
genius. It is but fair that the author should speak for himself; we shall quote there¬ 
fore what appears to us to be among the best, commencing with a touching truth, 
simply told: 

* Dread to the poor the least suspense of health ; 

Their hands their friends, their labor all their wealth; 

Let the wheel rest from toil a single sun, 

And all the humble clock-work is undone.’ 

Here are two neat lines: 

* At lenarth her dove-like eyes to his she raised, 

And all the comfort words forbade sbe gazed.’ 
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The following is a fair specimen of the better parts of the book: 

* Alas ! ala* ! why on the fatal brink 
Of the abyss, doth not the instinct shrink ? 

The meaner tribe the coming storm foresees, 

In the still ralin the bird divines the breeze; 

The ox thut gruzes shuns the poison-weed, 

The unseen tiger frights afar the steed. 

To man alone no kiud foreboding show* 

The latent horror or the ambushed foe* : 

O’er each blind moment hangs the funeral pal), 

Heaven shines, earth smiles, and night descend* on all!* 

And yet, with all due indulgence, the above lines will not bear a healthful criti¬ 
cism ; they can at best only support the character of a reputable mediocrity. The 
next passage which we quote sinks very much beneath the preceding. We will 
take the commencement of the poem: 

‘ O’er royal London in luxuriant May, 

Wlule lamps yet twinkled, dawning crept the day ; 

Home from the bell the p«le-ei ed gainej.ler steal*, 

Home from the ball flash jaded Beauty’* wheels ; 

The lean grimalkin, who since night begnti, 

Hath hymned to love amid the wrath of man, 

Scared from his ruptures by the morning star, 

Flits finely by, and threads the urea bar.' 

We cannot ‘ give in* to ‘ pale-eyed it is overstrained and untrue. A gamester's 
eye is more apt to be bloodshot than pale. What the * flash of jaded Beauty’s wheels' 
meant we were for some brief space a little at a loss to conjecture ; but fancy that it 
refers to a hackney-coach. Tne allusion to ‘ grimalkin’ is ridiculous as well as dis¬ 
gusting. Who ever heard of a tom-cut scared by a star before? Thus much for 
our author’s opening. We give another specimen : 

‘Lo I where a tilt at friend, if barred from foe, 

He Bcorns the ground and volunteers the blow ; 

And, tired with conquot tner Dan and $NOB, 

Plants a sly bruiser on the r.ose of Bob. 

Decorous Hob, too friendly to reprove, 

Suggests fresh fighting in the next remove; 

And prompt* his chum, in hope* the vem to cool, 

To the prun benches of the upper echool.’ 

We imagine that the above refers to Stanley. We make no comment upon the re¬ 
finement of diction or feeling manifested in the lines, but pass to another extract: 

' What caused the mandate ? wherefore do I shrink ? 

Tiie stream run* on ; why tarry on the brink ? 

On to my task ; yet in the pause betweeu 
Sorrow and joy, behold the quiet scene ; 

The chamber stately in that calm repu-o 
Which Art, the god whose life is culm, bestow* ; 

There gleam the shapes in w hich, iiumortal still, 

Live the bright exiles from the Olympian Hill ; 

St-11 mooned Dian from the breathing -tone. 

Haunts, wall pure eyes, thv dreams, KvDYMION; 

Still on the vu*t brow of the Kutlier-fiod, 

Hungs the hushed thunder of the awful nod.' 

We maintain that the above is the merest specimen of bombast imaginable. The 
1 moondd’ Dian haunting Endymion with pure eyes is novel to us. If we remember 
rightly, this same Dian, although the patroness of chastity, forgot the dignity of her 
office to enjoy the company of this very Exdvmion. The ‘ thunder’ of a ‘ nod’ is 
something ‘ odd’ — exceedingly ‘ odd ;’ but we suppose that we must take no offeuce 
at it, siuce it is recorded iu the ‘ Nru> Tlmon.' W e might go on till we had extracted 
half the book, to sustain the opinion we express of it; but the reader would cry 
* Hold !' aud our limits forbid. ‘ We remark, in conclusion,' that we cannot conceive 
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what could have induced our friends the publishers of this volume to venture upon its 
publication. Would not a native author, bringing such wares to their market, have 
been rejected? The preteusions of the work prevent the tender of that charitable 
criticism which is often grauted to an humble author of mediocre merit, who does not 
attempt to pass for more than he is worth. A jackdaw may be a very respectable 
specimen of the animal creation as a jackdaw ; but when, arrayed in borrowed plu¬ 
mage, it arrogates to itself an elegance and beauty not its own, nothing remaius but 
to strip the bird of its false covering, and turn it loose to find its fellows as best it may. 


Thk North Amemcan Review for the January Quarter. Number CXXXIV. pp. 272. Boston: 

Otis, Uroadehs and Company, New-York: C. S. Francis and Company. 

The titles of the several papers in the present number of the * North American* 
are as follow: * Charles Edward, the Pretender;’ ‘Brougham’s Lives of Men of 
Letters ;* ‘ The Sources of the Divina Commedia * Life and Times of Thomas a 
Becket ‘ Memoirs of the Federal Administrations ‘ Worcester’s Universal 
Dictionary ;* ‘ Holmes's Urania ‘ Mackenzie’s Life of Decatur ‘ Ilochelaga, or 
England in the New World and a cluster of six brief ‘ Critical Notices,’ of Sum¬ 
mer's Phi Beta Kappa Address, Howe on Prison Dicipline, Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon, Smith’s Memoirs of Fichte, Reports on Tenements for the Poor, and 
Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men. We have found time to read but four of the 
above-named articles. The paper upon Charles Edward, the Pretender, is replete 
with interest, as is also that upon the ‘Life and Times of Thomas a Becket. In 
the article upon Holmes’s ‘ Urania,’ (recently noticed with deserved favor in these 
pages, and commended with equal cordiality in our chief Quarterly,) occurs this pas¬ 
sage. We italicise a few sentences, as forcibly conveying sentiments which we have 
heretofore expressed, in view of certain claims advanced by mere pen-and-ink novel¬ 
ists and would-be poets among us, who have contended that a writer’s ‘ aims' should 
alone be regarded in criticism, since an author could not be expected to accomplish 
more than he himself * intended.’ How many hapless booksellers’ shelves are filled 
with these lofty and barren ‘ good intentions,’ in prose and verse ! But to the extract: 

‘The public have anticipated our favorable verdict upon this poem; though less than three 
mouth'* ha>e elapsed since its delivery, it has already passed lo a second edition. It m iy have at¬ 
tained a third for aught we know, as the first issue was exhausted utmost as soon as it was announced. 
In these posaic tunes, when quite good poetry is absolutely a drug in the market, and fugitive rhymes 
are so very fugitive that they are forgotten about as quickly as they are uttered, that a poet should 
so speedily acquire and return the. ear of the public is au indication either of remarkable ability, or 
of ;tiii more remarkable good fortune. In the preseut state of the reading world, immediate popu¬ 
larity. we believe, is no bad proof of the excellence of poetry, though it would certainly be a verv 
iMMitfi'Tient test of merit in the case of philosophy or science. He who sings for the public, and can¬ 
not fi"d a grateful audience, would do belter to keep bis music to himself. If the multitude neglect 
him, U is a pretty gaud pi oof that he ought to b>. neglected. He may become fashionable with a cer¬ 
tain class, the idol of a particular school, the bard of u clique or a coterie; but he is no true poet, 
mitts he enn excite the imaginations and move the fetlivgs of all men. It is hi-* business to strike 
chords which find u response in every bosom, to present analogies which are perceptible to every 
mind, to command the passions which are the universal attribute of human nature. If his verse 
needs explanation or comment, if one must be educated before he can understand it, or go through a 
particular training hi fort he con appreciate it, the busy world will pass it by. aud will lose very iiitlo 
by iu neglect.’ • • • ' Plain good sense, au car for the hurmoiiy of numbers, excitable feelings, 

and a tolerably quick perception of analogies, are among the ordinary endowments of our common 
nature ; and these are all the qualifications m his hearers w inch a poet nucht to require. If he goea 
farther, he must uot complain if the wearied listeners gradually lose patience and leave him alone. 
We have no regard for the common complaint, that a certain poet is unduly neglected or his icorks 
censured without just cause, mtrety because the pubhc will not embrace his theory , and look at them 
from his point of view. It is not the world's business tv satisfy the poet s requisitions ; it is his duty 
to conform lo tktirs. If he will address himself to tustes and opinions which are held only by a few, 
be must not grumble if those few compose the whole circle of his admirers.’ 
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There are unhappy * novelists' and disappointed ‘ bardlings’ who have been made 
practically to feel the force of the facts here set forth, however strenuously they 
may heretofore have opposed the positions of the reviewer. We pass the ‘ North 
American’ to our readers without farther comment, save the remark that it continues 
to sustain the high character which has given it consideration at home and abroad 
for so many years. It is considered a standard literary authority in England; and 
we observe that a popular London publisher is issuing, in a series of volumes, articles 
which have appeared from time to time in its pages within the last thirty years. 


American Progress : a Lecture before the Young Men's Mercantile Library Association of 
Cum muati, December 8, 1 b 46. By Gamaliel Bailey, Jr. Cincinnati, Ohio: Press of Edwin 
Sheppard. 

This is a clear, well-arranged, and very spirited performance. It evinces much 
research and embraces a large amount of valuable information. Our space does not 
admit of extended extracts ; yet we cannot resist the inclination to condense a por¬ 
tion of the ‘ summiug up’ from well-established premises. In the beginning of this 
century, an immense solitude lay stretched out between the Alleghauies and the 
Rocky Mountains, the home of the wandering savage and buffalo. Through it rolled 
the Mississippi, Father of Waters, constituting w ith his tributaries an extent of navi¬ 
gation equal to twelve thousand miles ; draining one million three hundred thousand 
square miles, or one twenty-eighth part of the surface of the earth. And it seemed 
destined to roll on in eternal silence. The stealthy canoe might be seen, darting 
across its dark bosom, or an occasional keel-boat laboring along amid ‘taugled under¬ 
growth and miry swamp but no sounds of busy commerce echoed along its shores. 
Away to the north slumbered the great lakes, unexplored, skirting our shores for two 
thousaud miles, with a coast of five thousand miles in extent; embosomed in a coun¬ 
try of boundless productiveness, and capable of a commerce of incalculable value. 
Not a sail whitened their bosoms, no steam-boat vexed their quiet, but the pirogue of 
the French fur-trader was the chief carrier of their petty traffic. Iu 1794 four keel- 
boats, each of tw r enty tons, and occupying one mouth in going and returning, per¬ 
formed all the carrying trade between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In 1802, the first 
government vessel appeared on Lake Erie; in 1811, the first steam-boat w T as launched 
at Pittsburgh ; in 1818, the first steam-boat was built on Lake Erie. And now what 
do we see? The solitary places made glad ; the fires of civilization burning in every 
valley, upon every hill top, along every shore ; the treasures of a continent unlocked ; 
a world of life, w here there w T as a wilderness; steam-boats descending from the Falls 
of St. Authony, two thousand miles to the Gulf of Mexico ; steam-boats ascending 
to the Great Falls of the Missouri, four thousand miles from the gulf; steam-boats 
thronging the Ohio aud tributaries, an extent of five thousand miles of navigable 
waters ; palaces of steam-boats darkening the Great Lakes. There are at this time 
seven hundred and fifty 6team-boats on the western rivers, a number nearly equal to 
all the steam-boats of Great Britain a few years since. ‘ At the end of this cen¬ 
tury,’ adds the writer, elsewhere, * the Pacific shores of this North American continent 
will be the seat of a civilization like that which now bears sway on the Atlantic 
coast Rivers of the Oregon, the Bay of St. Francisco, the Colorado, the Gulf of 
California, will float a commerce as grand as that which now darkens the great in¬ 
land seas on our north, and the rivers of the Mississippi valley. The buffalo will 
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have disappeared; a few Indians may linger in the passes of the mountains; but 
the intervening prairies will swarm with the Anglo-American tribes, and be dotted 
all over with the beautiful homes of civilization. Railroads and highways of all sorts 
will have bound the Atlantic and Pacific shores together with bands not to be broken ; 
a trip from Boston to Astoria will be no more thought of than was a journey from Bos¬ 
ton to Cincinnati forty or fifty years ago ; and the Pacific ocean will groan under 
the commerce which shall then spread its suils between the Old and New Worlds. 
Now suppose this new world, thus peopled, to be existing under one government; ce¬ 
mented together by identical institutions, language, customs; by the recollections of 
a common origin, a common history, sufferings and triumphs in common ; by common 
interests and a reciprocal free commerce ; then no military establishment would be 
required larger than the United States have now; there would be a patriotism with 
no bounds but two oceans; peace, perpetual over one quarter of the globe ; a civili¬ 
zation, harmonious in its sympathies and interests, unexampled in its development, en¬ 
during as the world itself. If this continent can be settled gradually, peacefully, hon¬ 
orably by the Anglo-American People ; if it can be brought under one government; 
if the Federal Union, like the Bow of Promise, can span this immense aggregate of 
sea and river, wilderness and prairie, valley and mountain, in one embrace, who will 
not rejoice ? Is such a prospect visionary ? It is not ; the dream may yet have a 
reality.* This is indeed no uncertain prophecy. Prophecy, even the wildest, has 
always done us injustice, and lagged behind the actual fulfilment. Long live Repub¬ 
lican America ! 


The Adopted Son: n Historical Novel. By J. Van* Lrnnep. LL. D. Translated from the 
Dutch by E. VV. Hoskin. Iu two volumes, pp. 45d. New-York : Burgess, 8trinoeb and 
Company. 

The fact that a good portion of the present space appropriated to the review- 
department of the Knickerbocker is occupied by notices which were in type for our 
last number, must constitute our apology for not noticing more at large the volumes 
before us. ‘ The Adopted Son’ should be read by every true Knickerbocker, if for 
no other reason than is embraced in the circumstance that it is the first novel that 
has ever been translated from the legitimate Dutch vernacular in the United States. 
Mr. Hoskin, the capable translator, informs us, in a brief introduction, that the trans¬ 
lation was completed six years ago, at which time he had no intention of publishing 
it; but reading it over recently, in his own domestic circle, the interest which it ex¬ 
cited led him to consent to its publication. We have had leisure to glance but hastily 
through the volume; yet we are led to think, rather from the descriptive than the 
dialogue portions of the work, that the impressions of the * domestic circle’ referred 
to by the translator will be confirmed by the public. The language throughout seems 
to have been studiously preserved in its original simplicity; and there is a great uni¬ 
formity of characteristic * keeping’ in the gradual development of each of the dra¬ 
ma//* persona. \V r e had one or two illustrative passages marked for insertion, but 
must defer them ‘ till a more convenient season.’ In the mean time we commend a 
perusal of the work to all faithful Knickerbockers, and to our readers generally. It 
is well executed in its externals, and is dedicated, in a few well-chosen sentences, to 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
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Geographical Description of the Kingdom of Poetry. — We are indebted to 
a friend for the following amusing description of *The Kingdom of Poetry .* It was 
written for * The Rambler,’ a small, thin periodical, * about the size of a little book,’ 
which sported its brief existence in this metropolis nearly forty years ago. There is 
a good deal of pleasant and forcible satire embraced in the ‘survey’ which ensues: 
* Poetry is bounded on the east by Eloquence, on the south by Painting and Sculpture ; 
on the west by Mustc ; and its uorthern shores are washed by the ocean of Erudition. 
It is divided, like other countries, into high and low lands. The higher poetry is in¬ 
habited by grave self-important personages, whose language, compared with that of 
the other provinces, is like the Spanish compared with the French. They are gene¬ 
rally heroes by profession ; and cutting an armed giant in twain from head to foot is 
but a trifle in their estimation. As to their women, the sun itself is not to be com¬ 
pared with the ugliest of them. Their horses are more fleet than the wind,and the 
trees of their country disdain to wave their heads lower than the clouds. The capi¬ 
tal of the province is called Epic Poetry. It is built on a sandy and barren soil, 
which few have attempted to cultivate. This city is said to be far more vast than the 
ancient Nineveh. Whether it be so or not, it is a fact that those travellers who have 
attempted to explore every part of it complained mightily of being fatigued. The 
inhabitants of this upper country, as well as those of the whole kingdom, are not very 
scrupulous about the veracity of whatever they udvance. They entertain strangers 
witli tales of fancy, which they relate with a very serious air, and in a manner tolerably 
interesting. They are particularly careful to conduct the curious to the antique mau¬ 
soleum of Homer, to the tomb of Virgil, and to the more modern monument erected 
to the memory of Telemaciils. ’The most disagreeable occurrences in this city are 
the disputes, challenges, combats and massacres which we encounter at every’ step; 
but the gloominess which such scenes naturally inspire are soon dissipated on our 
arrival at the Roman suburbs. These exceed the city itself in length ; and the people 
residing iu them are handsomer and more accomplished. They have all been great 
travellers and are all impassioned lovers. They are ever running at the ring of plea¬ 
sure ; festivals occupy the chief part of their attention ; and a stranger is never suf¬ 
fered to leave them till he has assisted at five or six of their most splendid marriage 
ceremonies. 

* From the extremes of these suburbs are discovered immense shelvy mountains, 
surrounded on all sides with precipices. Among these are situated Tragedy , an extra- 
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ordinary country, where we particular remark the ruins of a few cities still beautiful 
amid their devastation. On approaching them the mind is seized with the profoundest 
melancholy. The inhabitants here are so habitually cruel, that even the women clap 
their hands with approbation at the sight of a miserable being in the act of stabbing 
or poisoning himself. Not far distant from the ruins, in a charming situation, rises the 
fair city of Comedy. A natural taste for painting is generally infused among its in¬ 
habitants ; but it is a pity that they often make use of this talent to represent dan¬ 
gerous objects under a seducing appearance. Each one here amuses himself with 
the little foibles of his neighbors, without caring who laughs in return ; and this forms 
the chief pleasure of their societies. The city is divided into five parts ; at the en¬ 
trance of each is placed a band of musicians, and sometimes a group of dancers, to 
welcome the stranger. It is defended by a citadel, which, in the language of the 
country, is called a Bologne; and here visitors are stopped, to be informed of the 
beauties of the place, and to be desired to conduct themselves with proper decorum 
daring their stay in it. These precautions are taken to guard against the Critics, a 
cunning and evil-minded nation, eternally at war with the kingdom of Poetry. On 
the declivity of a little hill is seen another city, called Tragi-Comedy , where the in¬ 
habitants laugh with one side of the face and cry with the other. Although they 
are much liked by some, they never retain the affections of stranger^ for any length 
of time. 

‘ The higher and lower poetry are separated by the immense solitary retreats of 
Good Sense , where the eye never reposes on a town or hamlet, and meets nothing but 
humble cottages scattered on the plain. It is, notwithstanding, the finest soil in the 
kingdom ; producing in abundance all the delicacies of life. The want of popula¬ 
tion in this part arises from the narrowness of the roads and the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing proper guides. Beside these obstacles, this province is nearly surrounded with 
the country of False Wit , whose inhabitants are either amusing themselves in the 
pursuit of pretty nothingnesses and dazzling chimeras, or repose at their ease in the 
lap of voluptuousness; bo that few of them take the trouble of visiting the neighbor¬ 
ing solitudes. The capital of this dangerous country is called Elegy ; it is encom¬ 
passed with caves and purling rills, and rocks and woods, where the solitary inhabit¬ 
ants are ever on foot, with arms folded and eyes bent downward, imploring the in¬ 
animate objects around them to be the faithful confidants of their grief; which the 
rocks and purling rills are of course careful not to betray. 

* The kingdom of Poetry iB watered by two rivers: Rhyme and Reason. The lat¬ 
ter is confined to the retreats of Good Sense ; and hence we may account for its being 
so little frequented. The former rises from the foot of mount Reverie; and a vast 
number of travellers are attracted by a magnificent abode, built on its banks, distin¬ 
guished by the name of Frivolity. The province we have above described is bounded 
on one side by the vast forest of Stupidity; the trees of which grow so close together, 
and are so rankly interwoven one with the other, that the rays of the sun can never 
penetrate it It is so ancient, that passengers make it a point of religion to touch 
one of the branches. On its confines we meet with Imitation , a province of im¬ 
mense extent, and totally unfruitful: its inhabitants are extremely poor, and make a 
livelihood by gleaning in the neighboring fields ; and that without the least acknow¬ 
ledgment to the proprietors. The kingdom of Poetry is extremely cold at the north¬ 
ern extremity, where the inhabitants are of small growth, pedantic and affected, to 
such a point that if you attend to them they will speak nothing but Latin, and con- 
▼ol. xxix. 23 
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verse an hour at least on the turning of a particular phrase or the force of a particu¬ 
lar point In this part of the kingdom we also find t/ie little towns of Anagram, 
Acrostic , Charade , and many others of like note. It is worthy of remark that in 
these towns the inhabitants scarce ever arrive at the years of manhood. Beyond 
this place is the ocean we have before spoken of. At a small distance from the shore 
we discover the island of Satire , dependent on the kingdom of Poetry. The sea by 
which this island is encompassed abounds in a salt of an extremely acrid and pun¬ 
gent flavor; and it is probably from this cause that the islanders here are afflicted 
with bilious complaints, and become morose and ill-natured. One of their towns how¬ 
ever is an exception to this character. At the time the island was under the dominion 
of the Romans, this city was governed by one Juvenal , who left behind him a taste 
for true wit and beauty that is not yet entirely lost I might also add a description of 
the peninsula of Epigram , which is terminated in a very sharp point, where it was 
once intended to erect a castle, to intercept all Sonnets , Madrigals and Songs that 
should approach the shore. But on reflection, the few that could possibly arrive were 
not deemed of sufficient importance, and the project was dropped.* 


Battle of the Wines. — We have received from a new correspondent the follow¬ 
ing amusing paper. It is a translation from a French manuscript of Brabazan, 
written in the thirteenth century, and possesses much interest as giving a curious list 
of the wines used at that early period. Some names, it would seem, have survived 
the lapse of the half-a-dozen succeeding centuries, and still remain to us in all the 
freshness of their ancient reputation. In translating this old French, our correspond¬ 
ent has evidently attempted to preserve, so far as might be consistent with * keeping 
the English upon its legs,’ the simplicity of expression and bareness of style in the 
original, as illustrating this characteristic in all early literature: 

‘ King Philip, le Gentil,’ was a dear lover of good wine. He called it the friend 
of man, and as often as occasion presented itself, failed not himself to cultivate the 
friendship. But as he was unwilling to be prodigal of his own wine, and as in all 
thingB we ought to be provident and judicious, he undertook ono day to make choice 
of a kind most suited to his liking, and accordingly sent over the whole world to find 
the best that was offered by the most celebrated vineyards. They all sued eagerly 
for the honor of satisfying the thirst of the monarch. Each sent a delegation to 
represent its merits, and daily would you see wines of the most exquisite flavor arriv¬ 
ing at Philip’s table from the different countries of the earth. 

‘ There chanced to be at the court about this time an English priest, the King’s 
chaplain, who, with the holy stole about his neck, took upon himself the office of 
examining the wines before they were served up to the royal board. Beauvais, 
Etampe8 and Chalons first presented themselves; but hardly had the good man 
laid eyes upon them, when horror took possession of his soul; and straightway pro¬ 
nouncing sentence of excommunication, he drave them from the room, and inter¬ 
dicted their ever again entering into the presence of honest folk. This severe rebuke 
made so great an impression on Mantz and Tours, that turning away with fright, 
they made out to save their reputations by not daring to await the ordeal. The same 
was the case with Argence, Rhenish and Chambli. A single look that the chap¬ 
lain accidentally cast toward them was enough to create a rout They betook tliem- 
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selves to flight, and it was well they did so ; had they remained any longer I cannot 
say what would have been their fate. 

* The hall having been somewhat cleared by the departure of this rabble, there re¬ 
mained only what was good; for the priest would not tolerate the presence of evon 
the mediocrity. Clermont and Beauvoibins then made their appearance, and were 
received in a distinguished manner. Emboldened by this kind reception, Cham¬ 
pagne came forward with a confident air, and without so much as blushing, gave out 
that he was of more consequence than all his rivals; but Pierrefitte, telling over a 
similar story of like presumption, pretends in his turn to deserve the preference; and 
in witness thereto calls upon his neighbors Marly, Montmorency and Deuil. They, 
to prove his merit, alleged that he, in company with the wines of Moselle, had the 
honor of quenching the thirst of the Germans, from whom he received in return 
beautiful pieces of silver and gold. Burgundy attempted to outdo even this: he 
prided himself on supplying not merely Flanders, Normandy and Brittany, but Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Denmark too. In confirmation thereof he produced a 
quantity of English sterling money that he had brought back from his travels in those 
lands. And here Andeli, Bordeaux, Saintes, Angouleme, and the excellent white 
wine of Poitiers, pressed forward all together to demand the honor of the sovereign’s 
choice; but Chani, Montrichard, La^ois, Montmourillon, Ciiateauroux and 
IseouDi’N, stopping them half-way, maintained with warmth the glory of the wines 
of France. * What!’ said they, ‘ if you possess more strength than us, have not we, 
to make up for it, a briskness and delicacy of flavor that is wanting in you? — and we 
never bear the eyes and the head loading us with reproaches.’ The other party 
hastened to reply, and a quarrel straightway began. Meanwhile their breaths, ex¬ 
cited by the heat of the controversy, perfumed the whole apartment. A pretty 
tournament to look upon was this of these champions, drawn up in fierce array to 
do battle with each other for the prize of a king’s preference ! And there was no 
one, whether far or near, knight or serf, priest or layman, even were he lame or were 
he blind, but would willingly have come there to break a lance in the cause of his 
favorite ; and I engage that not one foraooth would have been anxious here to insist 
on merely the quarantain, (i. e. t forty day’s service.) 

‘ The King, whose irresolution and embarrassment were only doubly increased by 
all these pretensions and contrary stories, declared that he would himself make trial 
of the several aspirants. This was the means of deciding the case in a manner 
sure and satisfactory to all parties. The chaplain imitated the King, and tasted too; 
finding then for the first time that the wine was somewhat better than the beer of his 
own country, he threw a wax candle on the earth and excommunicated every drop 
of drink made in Flanders, England, and on the other side of the Oise. At each 
bumper that he quaffed, a strange exclamation broke from his lips: *lsc goute /’ In 
short, so thoroughly did he taste, that the servants had to carry him off on a bed, 
where he slept three days and three nights without opening his eyes. 

‘ At last King Philip was able, by the help of his palate, to assign them their re¬ 
spective ranks. He named the Cyprus wine ‘ Pope,* and Aquilat ‘Cardinal.’ As 
for the French wines, he chose from among them three kings,* five counts and 

‘The spirit of the ago will be noticed in this arrangement. The dignity of the Pope is ex- 
preauve of the highest honor and merit, while the Kings occupy only the third rank in the author’s 
Kale. 
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twelve peers. Ah ! whoever can be certain of having one of these peers at his table 
every day of his life, may promise himself to have no more any unhappy hours to 
fear! If however any one has been deprived of the society of so noble a companion, 
shall I counsel him therefore to go hang himself? No, indeed! whether good or 
bad, let us thankfully drink such wine as Providence has given us.’ 


Naval Sketches: Scenes in Havana, Etc. —Our young and enthusiastic cor¬ 
respondent, Mr. E. Curtiss Hine, attached to the United States’ sloop-of-war 
* Albany,’ writes us as follows from Havana, under date of the thirteenth of Decem¬ 
ber. The ‘Albany’ subsequently sailed for Vera Cruz; and Mr. Hine will keep us 
fully advised of whatever of interest may occur in a quarter to which so many anxious 
eyes are now turned: * It was a bright and sunny afternoon when we approached 
Havana. The grim mountains of Cuba towered against the far distant saffron- 
colored sky, while gently intervening hills rose before us, their green sides thickly 
studded with beautiful trees, from whose branches the yellow oranges and bananas 
hung in clusters. It was a beautiful sight to see the ‘ Albany,’ with her white wings 
spread wide and high, and the winds singing in her mazy cordage, as she dashed the 
foam from her sharp bows, and flew like a wild-swan toward Havana, whose old gray 
towers and turrets were one by one opening on our view. Directly before us rose 
the frowning battlements and lofty bastions of the Moro Castle, grimly planted upon 
their rocky base, and scowling upon the passers-by ; while beyond, the brown walls 
of Castle Blanco glittered in the sun, and the beautiful ensign of Spain floated from 
its lofty staff upon the wind. ‘ Man the to’-gallant clewlines !’ cried the shrill voice 
of the firet-lieutenant through his trumpet; and in a moment the rustling top-gallant 
sails hung in graceful festoons from their respective yards. The ship was at that 
time rounding the Castle, and in a moment the whole magnificent panorama burst 
upon us. There lay the calm, still bay, sleeping like an inland lake beneath an 
August noon. In the mirror-like depths of that blue tide stood iuverted tall spare 
and black ranges of shrouds of many a goodly bark from distant quarters of the 
world; the stern fortresses, with their ponderous cannon, tier upon tier; the white- 
walled houses; the groves of orange and banana trees, from the midst of whose 
branches peeped the half-hidden turrets of many a gray old church, from which the 
softened music of bells came faintly to our ears: 

‘The convcnt-bells were ringing, 

But mournfully and low, 

In thnir square gray turrets swinging, 

With a deep sound, to and fro.’ 

As we ran slowly up the harbor, close to the stems of the different vessels that lay 
head-on to the wharves, we could distinctly hear the melancholy songs with which 
the half-naked negro slaves cheered their weary toil, mingled with the strains of a 
military band that was playing in the Plaza. Strewn along the shores of the har¬ 
bor might be descried the wrecks of many a craft dashed among the breakers by the 
violence of the late hurricane, deserted by their crews, and left to moulder piece¬ 
meal on the rocks. Among them were the remains of a noble sixty-gun frigate, 
with the tri-color flying gaily above her, as in the palmy days when she bore the 
chivalry and pride of France to distant lands. 
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* It was a glorious view we had from the deck of our beautiful vessel that suimy 
afternoon! Far inland was stretched a chain of mountains, like a blue thunder¬ 
cloud, piled peak on peak against the sky, which bent like a golden canopy above 
them, while nearer could be seen many a green and cone-shaped hill, on which the 
tall and thinly-scattered cocoa-trees stood like sentinels over some hoarded treasure, 
waving their long arms in the freshening breeze. Before us lay the white walls and 
dwellings of the city, every thing clearly defined, and standing inverted in the bay. 
Vessels of almost every nation, and from almost every land, lay lazily riding at their 
anchors; small ferry-steamers were busily plying to and fro between Havana and 
Regules, and many a light pleasure-boat, with an awning over its stern, glided noise¬ 
lessly along, bearing in most cases a single passenger, dressed in his white round¬ 
about, pantaloons secured at the waist by a red silk sash, an enormous Manilla hat, 
and light pumps. Opposite the city, gray with the stains of time, and commanding 
the narrow entrance of the harbor, loomed the giant Moro Castle, and towering 
above it the light-house, with its revolving beacon, to point the way of the benighted 
mariner to ‘the haven where he would be/ 

‘The streets of Havana are narrow and but poorly lighted. Soldiere in their 
white dresses and monks with their shaven heads, coarse garments and suspended 
crucifixes, are to be met with at almost every turn ; while an ungainly and unwieldy 
sort of two-wheeled vehicle, drawn by mules, on the forward one of which is seated 
a negro-driver in his scarlet livery, long boots and many-thonged whip, ‘ plod their 
slow length along* the dusty thoroughfares. The buildings are in general from one 
to three stories in height, the walls plastered over with stucco, and accommodated 
with green latticed jalousies , from which peer down star-like upon the passers-by 
the 60ft lustrous eyes of many a beautiful Spanish maiden. In the Plaza stands a 
monument to the memory of Christoval Colon. It is built of white marble, with a 
broad Doric base, and surmounted by a statue of the great Navigator, over whoso 
shoulders is thrown a cloak, after the Spanish fashion. The features of the statue 
are dignified and commanding. In the right hand is grasped a scroll, while the left 
rests upon the hilt of a sword. 

‘ Night is the time to see Havana in all its glory. When the sun, ‘ an orb of blood,* 
descends behind the white walls of the city, the whole western horizon assumes the 
myriad hues of the rainbow. Slowly and one by one the heavenly tints fade away, 
the amber succeeding the crimson, the purple the amber, until the whole sky is gilded 
with the last rays of the King of Day. Then the stars come slowly from their 
hiding-places, and coyly look upon their features in the calm bay below. At length 
the whole of the countless lamps of heaven are lit, and the water below seems alive 
with them. The moon slowly rises over the grim battlements of the Moro, and 
silently climbs the arch of the cloudless sky, silvering over with her rays the distant 
groves of orange-trees, and rendering evening far more lovely than the morning. 
Through the still watches of the night the weird beacon-light of the Moro flashes 
fitfully on the northern sky, illuminating for a moment the vessels in the harbor with 
a blood-like glow, and then fading away, leaves their black hulls and delicate tapering 
spars again silvered over with the moonbeams. Thus wear the hours away, until a 
crimson blush appears on the face of the eastern horizon, as if it were ashamed of 
destroying so much loveliness, and the loud boom of the signal-gun, echoing over hill 
and dale, announces that day has again resumed her empire over Havana.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Our readers will remember that in 
the November number of this Magazine notice was taken, in the review-department, 
of a pamphlet entitled * ho Here /* which had for its purpose the exhibition of the su¬ 
perstitions and mal-practices of a class known as ( The Shakers' The author of that 
production, a gentleman of character and education, well known as such to many 
persons in this community, and now on his travels in Europe, called upon us, and 
in an interview of some length, imparted to us the reasons which had impelled him to 
the publication of the pamphlet. His own sister, he affirmed, a young and lovely 
girl of seventeen, the idol of her family, had been wiled from her home, and by 
what arts or * indirect or forced courses’ he knew not, * poisoned and subdued in her 
affections* toward her natural protectors, and induced to remain with the Shakers 
in a northern society of that sect- He had endeavored, he informed us, with others 
of his friends, to obtain an audience with his sister, that he might ascertain from her* 
self whether she tarried among the Shaken of her own will, and if so, to reason with 
her upon the danger and folly of her course ; but, he added, that in this attempt he 
was entirely frustrated ; that he was even treated with great personal violence, and 
was finally compelled to forego the execution of his purpose. These circumstances, 
he said, had led him thoroughly to examine into the characteristics of the Shaker 
faith and practice; and the result of this investigation, he declared, he had faith¬ 
fully recorded in the pamphlet which he laid before us. Reasoning from the state¬ 
ments there made, as well as partly from corroborative information previously de¬ 
rived, we did not hesitate to condemn the principles and practices of the Shakers, as 
subversive of the strongest bonds of domestic life and the most sacred charities of 
home. Premising this much, we present to our readers the subjoined letter, which 
we have received from a distinguished member of the society in question. It would 
seem that, * according to the best of the writer’s knowledge and belief,* there is a 
* Lo There!' side of the picture ; and we certainly have no wish to deny him a 
hearing: 

' Respected Friend : Upon my return home last evening from Dearly a month’s absence, I find a 
query in the Knickerbocker, (page 559,) which I answer. If what is set down in 1 Lo Here /’‘ as 
true, be veritable,’ thou art ‘right’ in animadverting strongly and with severity upon such principles 
and practices as are therein stated to belong to Y Shakersbut that the derogatory) statements 
made and charges brought in that anonymous pamphlet are true, / deny, fully and unequivocally, ac¬ 
cording to the best of my knowledge and belief; which denial is made from an acquaintance with 
this people for more than thirty years; an intimate knowledge of them for a part of that time ; the 
reading of all their publications, and every publication written against them, so far as I could learn 
of or procure them; and the hearing of and examining into the many and varied objections to them 
which were presented to me before I united with them. Si nee then I have been often and for weeks 
together an inmate of| different families ; have freely visited the Societies at New-Lebanon, Wator- 
vleit, Canaan, Tyringham, Hancock and Eufield ; had full opportunities with those in highest au¬ 
thority down to the school-children; had personal acquaintance and correspondence with members of 
distant societies; associated with all classes, in all suilablo situations and circumstances; been with 
them in their labors in the fields, gardens and shops; in their relaxations and worship ; with the yoang, 
the aged, the sick and the dying. Having had these opportunities of forming a judgment of those 
among whom I have cast my lot, as a people professing to hold to the pure principles of the Gospel 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, as handed down to us in the New Testament, and the 
practice of self-denial and of every chrisliau virtue, 1 could not but regret, on thy own account and 
on that of thy readers, that thou shouldst unqualifiedly state, as an important fact, that wc inculcate 
superstitions by system and by rule, probably exceeding in vulgarity and darkness almost any 
thiug that if revealed in the scrolls of heathenism. That this was an honest expression of mis- 
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taken view* I can believe; but if tby statement be indeed fact, then I desire to know what I have 
not yet learned, for 1 profess to love truth for Truth's sake, and to follow it, come whence it may, 
lead where it will. 

'Lo Here 1* but for thy emdsrsmnent would hare been uncurrent paper, as 1 think, and have attract¬ 
ed little notice; and that ebulition of ‘ private griefs' by the principal author in passionate invective 
might have spent itself harmlessly to all others. I understand the booksellers who had the pamphlet 
for sale say that the publisher has called in the copies left with them. I tried in vain to get another 
copy to-day; no responsible person, so far as 1 can learn, being found to father the production. But 
not so with the reviewer. His article stands ont in bold relief as the record of condemnatory opinions 
of a gentleman who possesses an extensive influence with the reading public, most of whom would 
doubtless take his decision, ‘after scanning with some care the proofs,' as conclusive evidence of truth 
in such a case, and think it not worth the trouble to look into the matter themselves. Thou hast 
brought us before the bar of public opinion, and charged us, in bitter language, with being the veriest 
dregs of all superstition, delusion and fanaticism; as enemies to all that is virtuous and praisewor¬ 
thy. Allow us, I pray, the privilege secured to the most depraved reprobate, to plead Not Qnflff. 
And we appeal to Hot who knoweth all hearts, and who ordereth all things aright. We profess a 
self-denying religion. We look not for popularity; this belongs not to us nor to our ways. We send 
abroad no missionaries nor tract-distributors. We mingle not in matters of government; but sub¬ 
mit thereto as to God's ministers for the punishment of evil-doers and the praise of them who 
do well. We aro ‘ a people every where spoken againstand it must be so. We do not hunt after 
the groundless stories that are peddled about the country, to prosecute for slander, but try to !tt* 
dam n calumuy and put reproach to shame. ' Seeing that we have been brought from our seclusion, 
and thought worthy to be placed so prominently before thy readers, many of whom 1 should hope 
are seeking for truth, it would seem to me but reasonable to ask thee in all friendliness to give us the 
privilege to say to thee ourselves what wo do hold to, and give thyself an opportunity to judge of 
oar truthfulness. It is admitted that we are a singular people; but even' Lo Here!' allows that we 
extend courtesy to visitors. Come therefore, I invite thee respectfully, as soon as it may suit thy 
inclination and convenience, and make us a personal visit, We will welcome thee, and try not to 
harm thee. (He who is forewarned is forearmed.) We want thee to know if these things be in¬ 
deed so. We profess to be children of the light and of the day, and to disown whatever we should 
be afraid or ashamed to have our fellow creatures witness. Come then, I repeat; leave thy prepos¬ 
sessions behind, and if we once get thee fairly among us, rely upon it, we will take Shaker re¬ 
venge. 'With kind regards, thy friend, R—w—, Jr.» 

Very well; eo be It. When the 1 time of the singing of the birds hath come,' and 
the voice of the turtle is heard once more in the land, we shall ( Deo volente ) make 
an excursion to New-Lebanon, and shall be glad there to meet and exchange cour¬ 
tesies with our correspondent and the Society whom he so fervently, and we must add, 
quite naturally defends. We shall then be able to ascertain, from personal examina¬ 
tion, whether it is the first time they have ever had a visitation from, or social com? 
munication with, ‘The Old Knick!* • • • * The Two Brothers of China / ataleiq 
preceding pages, which is here first translated from the original Chinese, by a gen? 
tleman now and for the last twenty years resident in Canton, will arrest the at¬ 
tention of the reader, by the simplicity of its narrative-style and the faithful picture 
which it presents of life (and death) in the ‘ Celestial Empire.’ The romantic inci¬ 
dent evolved in the denouement is one of which we have often heard ; bat no instance 
was probably ever known to occur, out of China, in which an etposd of the mysteri¬ 
ous sex was made in such a manner and under such circumstances. The following 
extract from a private letter, written at Canton in June last to a friend in this city, 
will throw some light upon the funereal custom so often alluded to in the tale to 
which we have referred. The writer is not the translator of the story in question, 
yet he has resided several yean at Canton, with advantages for observation rarely 
enjoyed by any of his countrymen; and his accuracy and intelligence entitle his 
remarks to much consideration: ' By the ‘ Thos. W. Sears' I send yon a stone model 
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of a Chinese tomb, which I think you may like to place in your cabinet. You pro¬ 
bably know how much importance these people attach to their last resting-places, 
and that they carry their ideas of filial reverence and respect so far as to go solemnly 
every year to visit the tombs, and there offer up oblations and invoke the shades 
of their ancestors. In fact, this ceremony is religiously observed as the first of 
duties, the neglect of which is deemed the greatest of sins, is even punishable by 
the laws, and is sure to be followed by misfortune. The great Annual Festival 
occurs early in the month of April, at which time the whole population of a village 
may be seen trooping in parties to the hills, to repair and sweep the tombs, to make 
their offerings and invocations, and thus demonstrate their filial piety. The sight 
of these is interesting and affecting, although it has sadly degenerated into idolatry. 
One of the considerations which tend to keep up the habit is the hope and assurance 
that they also will be laid in such tombs, and that their children and descendants will 
honor and worship their memory and remains in the same manner. Hence the hope¬ 
lessness of this makes the childless doubly miserable. The tombs are many of them 
large and handsome, and expensive according to the means of the family. It is a most 
singular coincidence, if accidental, that the shape of the tomb is exactly like the Greek 
Omega; last, the end. The best are of white stone, like your model. This is the 
mourning color of the Chinese. They are generally placed on the top and sides 
of lofty hills, so that when one dies, it is commonly 6aid, ‘ He has gone to ramble 
upon the immortal hills.* There are two tablets, with Chinese characters upon 
them. Dr. Bridgman has copied and translated a specimen of them. The first is: 

* Thk cloudy hills are shady and dark ; 

The green waters are tranquil and deep: 

80 the virtues of this maguauimous lady 
Are lofty os the hills, eternul as the waters.' 

‘ Erected ou a lucky day in the summer of 1845.’ 

* The other tablet was doubtless erected upon one of those occasions when the 
children or friends of the deceased go to sweep the tombs; for it says: 

* The stony wnv leads up the lofty sombre hills ; 

There the white clouds thickly involve the abodes of men: 

The frost-bitteu leaves, blown and broken, soon will bloom again.' 

* This tomb was * erected April fourth, 1846 ;* the time of the annual festival, 
as you see in my preceding remarks. The Chiuese are the most figurative and 
poetical people in their language that I know of; and in this, as well as in many 
other respects, are truly entitled to the appellation which they have given them¬ 
selves of * The Central Flowery People .’ Their writings are over-loaded with 
imagery gnd attempts to illustrate their meaning by comparison with nature and 
external objects. Many of their verses are beautifully poetic, although they are apt 
to run into hyperbole. I have been much amused with a love-letter which was sent 
by some soft-hearted damsel in Canton to her sweet-heart lately, and which fell 
into the hands of a friend of mine, who gave me a translation of it. There is no 
doubt of its being a genuine one; and I copy the translation that you may know 
what strange feelings actuate the minds of your sex in China. Thus: 

'Absent through five mouths is my chief’s face; they appear to me as long as three autumns. 
In dreams 1 think of thee, and the inner divinity seeks to sit at your right and left I know how¬ 
ever that your gtmnemu person is in tranquillity, and that good fortune favors you immensely. I 
am therefore rejoiced. Your mistress still lives alone in the green chamber, which is as insipid as 
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emtimg fowl*’ sinew*! If 70 a can still endure me, come and enjoy the entwined contentment. Heat 
and cold were not wont to deter you. Under the fragrant curtain we were united aa sweetly as twin- 
roses. When we drank last together I knew not that we were exchanging the broken willow-bough; 
(token of separation.) There is a silver river between us, across which we gaze at each other. The 
pomegranate has opened as red as the sun, and yet you come not I am debarred the rain and the dew, 
but I am intoxicated with love! This is your fair one's condition. 1 know not if my love is as fond 
as bis mistress, and I write this in deep anxiety that you would move your pearly feet Come to the 
side of Geminary-street in Mild Benerolioa Alley, in Schzer-house, tenanted by Tong. Come^and 
renew the pure discourse that we had of yore. Still you come not at my bidding. I send one to greet 
you with this, and kno* if you are well and tranquil. Here are two verses of the Ode for you: 

' I szsiAx with all my heart to be the hair-bound wife ; 

We axe a flock of wild ^eeBe scattered : 

1 beseech that you will wait for your mistress ; and yet 

We will resemble the fond A-and his mate.* 

(‘Added withtearfhl eye :*) 

• I oi>Asr*D your hand when we parted, and tears ran down my cheeks : 

The burden of wo that is laid upon me fills the very boat; 

With the pencil and flowery sheet, I endeavor to lighten my heart. 

But every measure witnesses in tears of blood upon my dress.’ 

' Your mistress A. tearfully makes her prayer.' 

« Thus you see that the Chinese are susceptible of the tender passion as well as 
others. I cannot learn who the writer of the above was, but she does not appear to 
have been very happy. Those who have studied the Chinese character say that 
the female possesses most of the delightful natural traits of the sex; and the Chinese 
stories are full of examples of love that knows no limits. ( There is only one Hea¬ 
ven ,* said a forlorn maiden, whose parents had upraided her for spending her days 
in ponring libations of tears at the grave of her lover, and * He was that Heaven 
to me P • . . Here is ‘A little Talk about Pigeonsf and we put it to the reader 
to decide whether it does not indicate the writer to be one who has a head and a 
heart to appreciate and feel the pleasant sights and influences of nature : * Blessings 
on that flock of pigeons as they flit past me, with the sunlight shivering on their pur¬ 
ple wingB ! I have so often *owned the soft impeachment,’ a fancy for ducks and 
young chickens; a tender leaning toward little pigs and hop-toads; that you will not 
greatly wonder at my having given my heart completely away to these pretty neigh¬ 
bors of mine; who are by no means the vagrants one might fancy, seeing them 
■oaring up and down that way, in all their azure and gold finery. You shake your 
head, and mumble the old adage,' Fine feathers, but empty trunks at home.’ Not 
a bit of it! There’s not a coxcomb among them ; not one ! And I ®m sure I ought 
to know, for we’ve been borrowing and lending, day in and day out, all summer long. 
I find the bread-crumbs, and they pay for them in the very best of short patent ser¬ 
mons ; a kind of practical theology, so plain that he who runs may read. With the 
earliest peep of dawn they are chattering away in their lofty home in the church 
steeple. One might almost think it the old story of Memnon over again ; and when 
as now, 

‘ The sun strikes through the evening's mist 
The city’s spire to golden,’ 

back they come, trooping from their daily haunts so merrily, so cheerily, so full of love 
and kindliness, that it does one good merely to live near such good protestants. You 
laugh; but what else are they; and what i6 their life, from beginning to end, but a pro¬ 
testing against our repining, mistrustful spirit, our every-day worldly cares, which leave 
us so little time or heart to admire and love God’s beautiful creation? They have their 
household duties as well as we ; but with what winning grace and cheerfulness they go 
▼ol. xxix. 24 * 
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forth to moot them 1 As you cross the street your dress almost sweeps against some 
meek-eyed matron, with her wisp of straw for the little nest, or crumb of bread for the 
dtrdeen at home; but a minute after, she is off, with outstretched wings and heart ex¬ 
ulting in the pure air; off for the green wood; off through the wide, boundless heaven; 
and who shall say that the fluttering of her glad free wings may not form the soft¬ 
ened cadence of some jubilant hymn, less musical indeed than when the morning 
■tars sang together, yet none the less noted by the Ear ivhich hears the young ravens 
when they cry, and marks the sparrow’s fall ? Nay, is not her guileless, blissful life 
in itself a * Hosannah,’ a song of thanksgiving to Him who clothes the hills with 
majesty, and leads the silver streams along the green valleys? Believe me, one 
may listen to worse preachers than my gentle pigeons, and even with much clearer 
heads than mine, may make poorer bargains in bread-stuffs.’ . • . The annexed 
very trenchant Epigram , it will scarcely be denied by any body, is richly deserved. 
* Reading for the twentieth time,’ says the facile writer, in a note to the Editor, ‘ the 
most tragic volumo to me in English literature, nnmoly, the last of Lockhart’s Life 
of his father-in-law, I could not help inditing the following epigram or anathema; and 
as you some tunes publish epigrams, perhaps it may do for ‘ Ancient Nicholas.’ These 
are the facts: On the eighteenth of May, 1831, Sir Walter Scott attended the elec¬ 
tion for the county of Roxburghshire, which was held at Jedburgh, He found the 
town in a most turbulent condition ; and Lockhart states that Sir Walter's carriage 
was pelted with stones by the disciplined rabble of the Reformers. ‘He was saluted,’ 
adds the biographer, ‘ with groans and blasphemies all the way ; and 1 blush to add 
that a woman (?) spat upon him from a window.’ The grossness of this contumely 
must excuse any want of delicacy in the ibllowing inscription: 

•THE 8PITTEB SPITTED 

* Cursed Jedburgh ! — bo thy name 
Damned for aye to filthy fame! 

But before the day tiepins 
Of chastisement for thy sins. 

All the world shall welcome thee 
With n new orthography. 

Jiu/r-burph shall thy name bo made ; 
iso entitled from the Jade 
T hat spirted her fell slaver forth 
On * th' Ariosto of the North !’ 

Immortal hap ! in mem'ry doomed to dwell 
Loug alter fiends have spitted thee in hell!' 

We must hear more from our medical correspondent in Michigan. His vein is 
good. He says he visited many years ago a place in that region which was celebrated 
for fever-and-ague, and sundry other little complaints, that made it worth while for a 
physician to settle there ; and accordingly he became medical adviser to the inhabi¬ 
tants of that charmingly unhealthy * huddle’ and the marshy country adjoining. As 
the country round about became cleared and settled, however, the healthiness of the 
region began to improve ; and as the people appeared indisposed to die, no physician 
could make out to live there, and he was compelled to ‘ go farther and fare worse.* 
Let us have the ‘ Experience ’ at the ‘ meetest ’vantage of the time.* • • • Am indi¬ 
vidual whose life had been spent, as Hood says, ‘ far from the buzzy ’aunts of men,’ 
and who had acquired a high degree of verdancy, was dining last summer at the 
table of one of our largest hotels, when perceiving a bottle of wine standing oppo¬ 
site to the gentleman on his right hand, and supposing it to be public property, he 
helped himself to a glass of it as unceremoniously as if it had been so much water. 
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The owner of the wine, astonished at the rudeness of the proceeding, turned to the 
unsophisticated couutryman, and with a look of utter amazement, remarked : 4 Well, 
by Jove ! thaVe cool .'* 4 Y-e-s,’ was the reply, 4 it’s pooty cool; ’spcct there’s ice 

into’t !’ The gentleman’s frown relaxed at such an unwonted * entirety ’ of impudence 
and ignorance. * • • 4 The Ncw-York Weekly Mirror* has just commenced a new 
volume, and a very attractive one it promises to be. The new pictorial title-page is a 
beautifhl thing ; and the new types set forth the spirited 4 Trippings of Tom Pepper* 
so clearly to the eye, that were those life-like sketches less agreeable than they are, it 
would still be pleasant to read what is so attractively printed. But these 4 Trippings’ 
are from the pen of an exceedingly clever writer, who copies character with the 
faithfulness of a daguerreotype. We wonder who is 4 Mr. Ferocious,’ a literary law¬ 
yer, in whoso office 4 Tom’ is, and whom he introduces to us while engaged in discuss¬ 
ing literary topics w ith a friend, 4 whoso opinions are exact echoes of his own de¬ 
nouncing certain ‘piratical barons’ in ClilT-street, and other 4 marauding’ bibliopolists, 
and especially sundry critical 4 assassins,’ who are envious of his literary renown. 4 Mr. 
Ferocious’ hands 4 Tom’ one of his entertaining 4 works’ to read ; directing him to 4 dive 
down into the mysteries of his author; grapple with him ; bring up the pearls and dia¬ 
monds of his fancy, and play with his leviathan thoughts.’ 4 Tom’ makes a beginning 
upon the book, but experiences such a soothing effect from the perusal of a few sentences 
that he falls directly into a sweet slumber, with his head resting upon the open page. 
He is not aware how long he has slept, when he is suddenly roused from his slumbers 
by a sharp pain in one of his ears; and starting up, he perceives 4 Mr. Ferocious* 
glaring at him through his spectacles. That gentleman’s ire is greatly excited at 
such an exhibition of stupidity ; and he saith to the lad, among other things equally 
forcible : 4 A certain author, who has 4 written plays, romances, essays and novels,’ 
places one of his 4 various writings’ in the hands of a poor ignorant sluggard, 4 hoping 
well and wishing well,’ when that illiterate and assassin-like dunce, who hasn’t got 
sufficient critical ability to discuss the merits of an original work, falls into a profound 
slumber, because he has n’t life enough to keep awake, and then attributes his own 
want of sense to that author’s productions. Avaunt! 4 Hell not the quiet’ of this 
office !’ Keep an eye, reader, upon 4 Tom Pepper.* You will find him an instructive 
and entertaining companion, or we mistake the 4 promise of his spring.’ • • • January 
set the usual number of poetical mills a-going. Pegasus never pranced more madly 
before. We received a thrilling effusion from a Boston watchman, which opened with 
this sublime buret: 

‘ Patrons ! happy New-Year and merry! 

Forty-Six lias gouo quick— very I’ 


We have seen no prettier verses, or patter to the occasion, than the following, which 
came to a friend from the hand of his wife, tied round the neck of his favorite terrier. 
The offering is entitled 4 Snap*8 New-Year's Address to his Master :’ 


1 *T I* 6aid at that benignant hour 
When first o’er car’ll a star had risen, 

A wondrous ami a holy power 
Of prayer and praise to brutes was given. 

And though I speak in doggrel rhyme, 
And bring no offering rich or rare, 

You 'll not refuse, dear master mine! 

T’ accept from me this lock of hair ? 


You sec’t is glossy, smooth and bright, 
For yet no rare- has touched iny brow ; 
Put dead would be my heart’s delight, 
If you should love me less than now !' 

So when I’m feeble grown and old, 
Preparing for my last long nap. 

Let me uol feel your eye grow cold, 
Remember still your faithful Snap!’ 


What a world of untold wealth there must bo is in the unwrought mines of the 
West! We went with an old friend the other day to look at sundry specimens of the 
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copper which is found in such large quantities in the Lake Superior region. We bad 
not the faintest impression of the richness of the ores. * Ores’ did we say 7 — why, 
most of the specimens taken at random from one mine, ‘ The Albion,’ if we remem¬ 
ber rightly, were nothing but the veins themselves, of clear melted copper, which in 
the convulsions of nature that evoked them, ran into the long fissures of the rocks 
which parted to receive them. Ores there were, however, and in plenty; and even 
in these there were eighty or ninety pounds of copper to a hundred of the unsmelted 
material. And what is more, it seems that the mines are, as far as can be ascertained 
by the best lights which can be afforded, wholly inexhaustible. We saw many beau¬ 
tiful specimens also of silver ore, and one very beautiful piece of gold ore. A great 
curiosity also was a fossil that was found deeply imbedded in a boulder of conglome¬ 
rate rock, which was picked up at Copper Harbor. This will afford materiel, we 
may suppose, in which geological Speculation may dig to unknown depths. How 
came that stone shell there 7 ‘ That is the question.’ • • • * While looking at some 

ornaments in a fancy-store lately, the shopman, among other specimens of vertu , 
produced what he declared to be some perfect fac-similes of the celebrated Etruscan 
vases. * But,’ said we, ‘ have those antique vases retained that brilliancy of color and 
polish that these copies exhibit 7’ ‘ Well,’ he replied, evidently swelling with the fact, 

* in that respect we think these ra-a-ther beat the originals /’ Probability ‘ ra-a-ther* 
favored that conclusion ! • * - We must decline the review by * D. P.’ of the literary 
merits of a pair of indifferent * authorlings’ hereabout who shall be nameless. The 
game is not worth the candle. The praise, small a6 it is, and awarded by contrast, is 
yet undeserved ; as would have appeared, had the writer fortified his position by an 
extract or two. Our own ground between the parties thus placed in juxtaposition is 
that assumed by a clever Dublin wag, in an epigram upon two very bad actors named 
Mossur and Ross: 

'Some they cry Mossup, 

Ami some they cry Ross up; 

Not which is the best 
But which is the worst. 

Is the toss-up!’ 

‘ HuMANO-anecdotical biography,’ says Carlyle, ‘ is by nature the most univer¬ 
sally profitable, universally pleasant, of all things, especially biography of distin¬ 
guished individuals .’ This assumption conceded, we ask the reader to favor us with 
his most concentrated attention, while we discourse for a brief space of * Colonel 
Arial Bragg,* whose ‘ Memoirs, written by Himself,’ now lie before us. * Who is 

Blenerhabsett - No, • Who is Colonel Arial Bragg ?’ it may be asked. Wo 

shall not, in answering this query, go back as he himself has done, through three gene¬ 
rations, to ‘ let people know who this Arial Bragg is, and from whom he descended.’ 
Leaving Mehitable Shears, Polly Williams, and the brother who 1 died while at¬ 
tending an old lady’s grist-mill,’ together with all the long line of progenitors and 
sub-progenitors of our author, let us come down at once to Arial ; Arial, the appren¬ 
tice ; Arial, the shoe-maker ; Arial, the man with ( two coats to his back, and every 
thing handsome about him ;* and last not least, Arial the poet. He was n’t very 
well treated when an apprentice, by Mr. Alexander Bragg, his uncle and master, 
if we may judge from the queries which he propounded to that gentleman a day or 
two before he left his unreasonable service : 

'Where is that silk handkerchief, bought at Boston, by my aunt Rhoda Fisher wit^i the monev 
that I received of Landlord Mann for partrulges, caught in ihe woods when but eleven years old, 
which cost seventy-five cents, aud which I never had the pleasure to take into my hands % Where is 
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the money 1 received for all the partridge* and hares that yon borrowed ? And where is the money I 
lent you, received of Richard Lethbridge of Franklin, and of Mrs. Bullen of Medway, for fish 
taken from Wrentham Pond, when on errands with leave to stay, by fishing all night, to guy nothing 
of the four I brought to you whilst the rain came down in torreutst And above all, where are my 
nine sheep, due three years since, the natural increase after paying for keeping of the lamb pointed 
out by my grandfather John Fisher ? And a fine one it was, for which 1 paid to you that identical 
English crown-piece given to me by my father when he left mo for West Point, from which placo he 
never returned. And where is that bushel of rye which I earned by reaping for William Mellen, 
after faithfully doing the five days’ stent you gave me hoeing potatoes in new land t And why have 
you neglected to clothe me ? Have 1 not served you faithfully? And have you not let me out by the 
day siuce I could do a man's work, instead of learning me the trade you said you would, when you 
told me my mother had bound me to you for that purpose ? Answer these questions, if you please, 
Master Bragg }' 

Ay, ' Master Bragg,’ < tell us these, and unyoke!’ But never mind; Arial’b 
early adversity did him no harm; for when he afterward learned to * cobble’ and then 
to make shoes, did n’t he ‘ pack up his duds, swing his ‘ kit,’ and put off for Brook¬ 
line,’ where he * got four shillings for boots, two for shoes, and twelve cents for ‘tap¬ 
ping and heeling V Did n’t he < keep doing so,’ until he made money enough to pur¬ 
chase a few pounds of leather, which he made up into shoes ; then a few more pounds 
and a few more shoes, until he came to be his own * boss,’ and bought and sold leather 
and shoes by the wholesale ? He beoame a traveller likewise ; leaving ( down coun¬ 
try,’ and visiting * Utaky, Rome, Newhafford, and down the Unidiily,’ and other 
places in the * Empire State.’ He came back in due time, however, and * increased 
his shoe-business a man a-year;’ but that was a sad mistake which he made * pretty 
soon after he hired Isaac Kibbe ;’ for he * curtailed his business and built him a bouse, 
forty by thirty-two, with a kitchen thirty-two by nineteen, and wood-house thirty by 
sixteen, all joining each other, for the purpose of boarding twelve men if wanted, as 
all journeymen shoe-makere were single men, and no married men at that day worked 
journey work. Journeymen soon began to get married, when not many except mar¬ 
ried men were to he hired.’ This was an error, certainly; but his best endeavors 
were not wanting to effect a remedy; for he was now married, and he tells us that 
being disappointed in the use of the building, he did from time to time fill the house 
with thirteen of his own children !’ And he adds, that when his wife died, he him¬ 
self became not only a father to those children, but a mother also !’ And thus he 
goes on, gradually increasing in substance, adding shop to shop and farm to farm, until 
he becomes a man proverbially * well-to-do;’ and now, having * elegant leisure* on 
his hands, he turns his attention to poetry ; intermingling with this agreeable intel¬ 
lectual exercitation, however, the duties of militia-colonel, town-officer, and represen¬ 
tative to the General Court. But it is as a poet that we are now to regard Mr. 
Bragg ; and we must content ourselves with a very few illustrative extracts. His 
Pegasus ‘ racks’ a good deal, but Arial sits as firm as a centaur. The * Doctrine of 
Chance' receives its quietus in the firet poem, on the ‘ fifty-fourth page of the collec¬ 
tion :’ 

* Why fancy this so strange a world, 'In anger man may raise his sword, 

That all by chance is round us hurled; In anger shed his neighbor's blood; 

No argument man can advance Hindo’s in poison dip their lance, 

Can ever prove all came by chance. Can never prove all came by chance. 

'The forest trees that towers high, ‘ The ebb and flowing of the tide 

And lo I the star, the spangled sky; By man can never be denied ; 

The splendid sun all glorious Abinn, The bounding of the seas and flood, 

Declare all nature's work divine! Declares there is all nature’s God.' 

But let us not fritter away space in giving mere passages. We require one ‘ en¬ 
tirety* of verae to do justice to Mr. Bragg’s muse. Take then the following poem, 
which is thus explained: * A gentleman on board of a steam-boat from Boston to 
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East-Boston, in search of his Mother, after twenty-nine years absence at sea, not 
knowing she was on board :* 


‘The boat the wharf was leaving fast, 
Parental love bloomed on the deck ; 

A noble form was Been to pass. 

By female eyes that looked through specs ! 

* With manly form he trod (he deck. 

Regardless of the chequered crew ; 

Save one whose heart with sorrow rent, 
Remark'd, * Uis wants can’t be but few. ’ 

‘ He was passing by his mother. 

His listening ear had caught the sound: 

* One I seek, and that’s my mother, 

Oh tell mo, where she cun be fouud ? 

' In early life I left my home, 

I sailed the world both far and near; 

My mother’s bream would be a throne, 
Where love could drop the silent tear. 

' East-Boston wharf the boat drew near: 
Trembling with age she left her scut. 
Whose eyes were wet with sorrow’s tear, 

In hopes some friendly hand to meet. 

‘ He bought of fruit and bread quite nigh, 
And turned her suffering wants to meet; 
And as this widow pussed hint by. 

He said, 4 Dear Madam, will you eat f 


* • Sir, you *11 accept my thanks, I pray ; 

It joys my heurt such friends to meet. 

For I ’ve not tasted breud to day ; 

Dear Sir, it is a sumptuous feast’ 

' Oh tell me where you ’re going so fast t* 

* Dear Sir, to labor not fur oif; 

My lot was by misfortune cast. 

My husband's dead, my children lost.* 

‘Madam, I crave your husband's name ; 

III truth, dear friend, that name is mine ; 
Twenty-nine years I’ve plowed the main, 
Aud threo-times-six have crossed the liue.’ 

* The strings that bound her cap were red; 

'My mother used such strings to wear ; 
How long have you had them ?’ he said ; 

‘ Dear Sir, 't is more than forty year.’ 

‘When I was young, I saw those strings! 

JosErHrs then they called my name; 
Yours is the breast to which I clung, 

Mother, behold your long-lost son!* 

* She shrieked, she fuinted, and she fell 

luto his arms, amid the crowd ! 

It joys the heart of all to tell. 

And have such sceues proclaimed abroad.’ 


Now if any reader should contend that there is nothing in the history and career of 
Arial Bragg bo far 1 ont of the common’ as to call for publication, by any other than 
an ignorant, conceited man, who considers money-making as synonymous with renown, 
we point triumphantly to his poetry, and respectfully suggest the propriety of said 
querulous reader's ‘ hiding his diminished head.* • • • There is in the last numbor 
of 4 The New-Englander, a quarterly journal published at New-Haven, (Conn.,) 
under the supervision of Congregational editors, (a very attractive issue of an un¬ 
usually able work, let us add,) an excellent article upon the 4 Impressiveness of 
Preaching.' It deserves to be read by every clergyman in the land, not less for 
the defects in pulpit-exercises which it exposes and condemns, than for the merits 
which it sets forth and commends. Affectation, always contemptible, becomes ut¬ 
terly despicable in the sacred desk ; and we are glad to perceive that the writer of 
the article to which we allude has exposed that species of pseudo-animation, or typo¬ 
graphically speaking, the profuse Italic style which one sometimes, nay often sees 
exhibited in the pulpit: 

‘This kind of animation may be so well wrought up as to pass for natural feeling, but generally 
it has an aspect of its own. It carries a certain reflective or conscious air, which, though entirely 
proper iu the pulpit, yet does not comport with the excitement imitated ; aud it is too long sustained, 
wanting the ease and almost accidental variations of a natural manner. Somehow it appears to be 
sought after, not inevitable. Observing persons cannot fuil to recognize it iu an extreme case, which 
yet is not rare ; as when a preacher looks and moves as if the occasion were extraordinary, while iu 
truth it is not; seems determiued to be impressive, cost what it may ; lashes himself to vehemence 
as he proceeds; pauses unexpectedly, or gazes intently into some part of the house; now explodes 
the vowel-sounds at the top of his voice, and now sinks in an awful cadence ; flings out his arms, 
even clenches his fists ; starts back, shows the whites of his eyes, throws himself at his audience; 
and all this, not because he cannot help it, nor yet perhaps for the sake of mere display, but because he 
honestly aims to feel as vehemently as he acts, in order to make his hearers feel likewise.* The same fault, 
iu an inferior degree, is chargeable to many speakers who would shrink from this obtrusive example. 
They cultivate, perhaps unconsciously, the same, kind of animation. Avoiding the parade we have 
described, they still practice the same method of exciting attention, as far as it may be done without 
defeating their purpose by arousing the prejudices or suspicions of their audience. They lack the 
ease which marks all natural expression. They evidently labor to make what they say impressive 
by their manner of saying it, and for this purpose to speak as if they wore more impressed by it than 
they are/ 
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While we are on the subject of pulpit-eloquence, let us say a word or two of one 
to whom we hope this paragraph may introduce many metropolitan hearers. In 
Chrystie-street, between Rivington and Stanton, there is a new free Congregational 
church; and over the congregation who worship there has lately been installed as 
pastor the Rev. Derrick C. Lansing. We had listened, when a boy, through many 
a weary Sunday, to the dryest and moot elaborate compands of Westminster-cate- 
chism divinity ; during all which time our heart was never touched nor our imagina¬ 
tion for one moment excited ; when, in the process of what is termed in the country 

* changing ministers,’ Dr. Lansing was called, on a bright summer Sabbath, to officiate 
for our good old regular bore of a * dominie.’ Tall, spare, and erect as an Indian ; 
with a voice * musical as Apollo’s lute,’ and a grace and naturalness of gesture that 
we have never seen surpassed, the speaker at once won our attention and kept it to 
the close of his discourse. Many times afterward we heard him preach, in his 

• exchanges,’ and always with the same pleasure. One evening, we especially re¬ 
member, when we were pursuing our academical studies, he discoursed in the Com¬ 
mons-Hall of tho institution to the villagers and the students; his theme being the 
overturning, by the Saviour in the temple, of the tables of the money-changers and 
the seats of them that sold doves. His audience were in a semi-circle before him ; 
and never shall we forget the impression which a single gesture of the speaker’s 
on that evening made upon his auditors. ‘Did Jesus,’ said he, ‘temporize with the 
profanera of the Temple of God? Did he use fair words and gentle remonstrances? 
No, my friends. He ‘ took a scourge of small cords and d-r-a-v-e them out /’ ’ And 
therewith the speaker bent his tall form almost to the floor, and with his long fore¬ 
finger swept around the semi-circle before him, until some of our fellow-students 
shrunk back, as they said, lest he should sweep them as with a besom out upon the 
green. Well, as we were saying, Dr. Lansing now preaches in Chrystie-street; and 
we have been on three or four occasions recently to hear him, and to ascertain whe¬ 
ther in his case, as in most other instances of boyish admiration, there was a necessity 
to revise one’s early opinions. As he rose in the desk, we saw that Time had rained 
its snows upon his once raven-hair, but otherwise there was little change. ‘ His 
eye was not dimmed, nor his natural force abated;’ he was as tall, as erect as ever; 
and the naturalness and grace of his gesture ; the unequalled movement of his fore¬ 
arm, and the thought-accompanying action of the speaking fingers, were the same as 
of yore. Looking wistfully back into the long burial-aisle of the past, we could not 
choose but ask: ‘ Where are they who sat with us under the sound of that voice, 
when * life was new and hope was young? Father, mother, brother—where are 
they ? Gone to test the truths they once heard from those eloquent lips when we sat 
together in the same sanctuary; while the places that knew them once can know 
them no more forever !’ These thoughts gave added force, no doubt, to the recollected 
admiration of former days; yet it needed little to enhance the effect which it was 
evident natural ease, grace and power of manner had excited in the mind of every 
observant auditor on the recent occasion to which we have alluded. • • • The subr 
joined amusing passage is from the same pleasant gossipping epistle to the Editor 
hereof, out of which we extracted the ‘ State's Prison Substitute ’ anecdote in our last 
number: ‘We have a police-justice here, whose duty it is to afford opportunities 
for the development of young jurists, to manufacture voters at tho shortest notice 
out of tho rawest possible materiel, and to commit for trial such unfortunates as by 
their own acts have fallen within the just cognizance of the law. As he is elected 
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by the suffrages of the people, it results that while republicans remain divided in sen¬ 
timent, police-justices will have political enemies. A droll wag, of the opposite party, 
whose sayings are the staple coin of all droll wags in this part of the State, and whose 
acts have before this been chronicled in the pages of * Old Knick.,’ was arraigned 
before our functionary a few days since on a charge of assault-and-battery committed 
upon the person of a negro; the provocation being a kick, inflicted upon Frkd.’s dog 
by the complainant The court-room was crowded with the usual hangers-on about 
such places; but among them were numbers of Fred.’s friends, upon discovering 
whom, the unfortunate culprit decided upon exercising the prerogative of a freeman, 
and abiding the decision of a jury of his peers. Accordingly, two associate judges 
were obtained, a jury of twelve worthy citizens empanelled, and after the evidence 
for the State had been heard, Fred, was called upon to produce his witnesses. 
Whistling to the dog, whose maltreatment had given rise to his masters difficulties, 
and bidding him sit up directly in front of the Justice, he inquired of him pathetically: 
‘Did the nigger kick you, Carlo?* ‘Wow! ow! ow!’ growled the brute. *We 
rest here /* said Fred. ; and the jury gave him the case !* There is another good 
anecdote ; but we ‘ rest here.*. . . Did we not ask, no longer ago than last month, 
who there was so verdant as to deny that ‘ color’d pussons’ might become eminent 
poets? Did we not give a triumphant reply to our own query in the strikingly origi¬ 
nal lines of Mr. Pancko? Listen now to testimony ‘in this behalf* equally forcible 
and irrefragable. Hearken to the ‘ New-Year* 8 Address of Abram Oaul :* 


‘ A New-Year has begun, 

And Abram Gaul has start to run; 

If you want to sen him fly. 

Give him work aud let him try. 

* I do many kinds of work ; 

Wash windows, floors, and get off dirt: 
And many things 1 have intention, 

Is too tedious for to mention. 

* Many gentlemen has done well, 

The names of them I shall not tell. 
Many others has done worse ; 

When work was done, an empty purse. 


* I clean clothes from head to foot, 

Aud I can clean them like a book ; 

When T clean your boots and shoes. 

Then a fourpencc I ’ll not refuse. 

* 

* I keep a shop in ’Change Avenue, 

Where much of your work 1 can do ; 

I beg a favor of you all: 

Please to call on Abram Gaul ! 

‘The city and the country towns 
May see by this I am easy found; 

‘ A happy kkw-ykar to you all!* 

This says Abram Gaul.’ 


Now ‘ Who,’ it may be asked, ‘ is Abram Gaul ?* He is a colored shoe-black, 
resident in the ‘ Literary Emporiuma ‘ gemman,* every inch of him, and that is 
saying a good deal, since he stands six-feet-two in his shoes, which he always slips 
first upon his heels and then draws them up over his toes. Yet notwithstanding the 
effects of his < colored condition,* and his pedal infelicities, what a mind, what a 
style he has! . . . ‘ A rat ! a rat !* Listen to the ensuing passage from a recent 

letter of a friend and correspondent, who addresses us from Troy: * Mr. C-has 

been here, lecturing in quite an ordinary style upon the ‘ Electric Telegraph.* He 
advertised in the most grandiloquent manner ; stating that he would deprive 

<» Hat! 

of ‘ consciousness* by putting him under the receiver of an air-pump and then restore 
him to life again by the application of galvanism. Many adults and more juveniles 
assembled at the place of rendezvous to see this wonderful experiment; but to the 
great chagrin and disappointment of all, the rat was not caught. ‘ Gentlemen and 
ladies,’ said the lecturer, ‘ no one in this assembly can be more disappointed than my¬ 
self. I am really mortified ; but 1 have the consciousness of having ‘ striven* to do 
my duty. Indeed, I have employed several men for the last few days to catch a rat, 
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(pray why did he not employ a trap or a puss ?} but all in vain. Ruts are sca’ce in 
Troy.’ When the audience heard this speech, vexation and disappointment were 
depicted on their countenances ; and some of them even went so far as to stigmatize 
him as a humbug and an impostor. It would be well for him in future to ral-ify his 
promises.* • • • We have received the following letter from Mr. Thomas Bell, 
whom our readers will remember as having been mentioned with honor in our last 
number. His excellent letter explains itself: 

*Humber 59 Betkman-street, January 16fA, 1647. 

'Mr Deab Sib: My attention has been called to an article in your admirable Mngazino for the 
current month, called ‘ Contrast, or Incident $ at Auction Sale s.’ I can assure you’t is no fancy's sketch. 
Your correspondent is correct, with little exception. That quilt of little value until made so by you, 
was really brought to my sales-rooms, and was the joint labor of an old revolutionary soldier and 
his aged wife. It was handed to me during the sale, and 1 was informed of the nature of the case. 
1 immediately offered it, making at the same time as forcible an appeal to my congregation as I 
could, stating the facts, and the necessity of relief. I did not dwell upon the worth of the quilt; ray 
object was to help the good old couple. After some time, Mr. Daly, Number Ninety-four Broad- 
street, who, though born in another land, (honored be his name!) became the purchaser; and he 
immediately handed the money and the article again to its original owner. It is now to be seen in 
my auction-rooms, hung up ‘ like bruised arms for monuments,’ with the name and address of tho 
worthy veteran. Donations would be acceptable, and would no doubt produce as much happiness to 
the giver as the receiver. Only a few days since the good old man called ou me, and with tearful 
eyes said he feared he had lost one of bis boys; as be had two grand-sons at the Btormiug of Monte¬ 
rey, under General TayiA>b. 1 hope it is not so ; but that they may both return to cheer him up, and 
bring old recollections back upon him, while telling of * the battles they have won.' 

* Excuse my occupying so much of your valuable space. 

* Yours, Truly, 

— ‘Thomas Bill, Auctioneer. 


Is n’t the subjoined little bit of verse a 
of Scotia’s exiled sons ? — especially when 
it was penned between the third and fourth 

Wat ye wha I kiss'd yestreen 
Doun i’ the huugh sae rarely? 

Amang the bay sae fresh an’ green, 

While craiks were chiming fairly. 

Up amang the muirland broom 
The paitricks whirr’d fu’ yarely, 

An’ scented birks flung their perfume 

Ow’r Annib an’ her Chablie. 


fresh and felicitous reminiscence of one 
you take into consideration the fact that 
‘ quaigh’ of Glenlivit: 

The wild rose flaunted by the brae, 

With blossom sweet and early, 

While, sal'tly wimplin’on its way, 

The burnie sang fu’ cloarly. 

Oh ! gladly wad I drudge an* toil, 

An* watch on’ feed but sparely, 

Could I ance mair upon that coil 
Strain Annie G baham so rarely! 


Among some half a dozen articles excluded from the * Gossip,’ in type for our last 
number, was a notice of the recent *Dinner to Professor James J. Mapes , at the 
Attor-House* We do not wish to be considered too much * after the fair,’ in the 
record of such mattero ; nor to give a rifaciamento of the proceedings on the occa¬ 
sion referred to, as set forth at the time in the daily journals; but we do wish to say, 
that the dinner, the given of the dinner, and the friends who attended it, were wor¬ 
thy of the guest who was so signally honored in this tribute to his character, his 
talents, and his useful and benevolent labors. It is perhaps improper to particularize 
where all were so cordial and so felicitous; but had we been the recipient of the 
honors bestowed on that evening, we should have felt with grateful sensibility the 
high encomiums passed by General Sanford upon the character and acquirements 
of a man whom he had known from boyhood, as well as the deserved praise bestowed 
in the letter of General Keim, of Philadelphia, so long a distinguished senator in 
Congress from Pennsylvania. The dinner was such an one as Colman and Stetson 
vol. zxix. 25 
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alone know how to put before their guests; and the spirit of the meeting was such 
as might well make any similarly-honored recipient proud, alike of himself and his 
friends. • • • Our old friend Colonel Webb, whoso speech was merely alluded to 
in our report of the proceedings of the late Anniversary Festival of the Saint Nicho¬ 
las Society , sent us, at quite too late an hour for insertion in our last number, the 
subjoined explanatory note. The Colonel is a veteran editor, and should know that 
nothing is more common than for speeches to find their way into print without the 
connivance or even the knowledge of those who delivered them: 

* Office of Courier and Enquirer, \ 

* December 22, 1846. > 

* My Dear C-: I have but just received your note, asking a report of my speech and toast at 

the Knickerbocker Dinuer. I caunot comply with your request, because I have uo recollection of 
what 1 said. All I know is, that the remarks I made were quite impromptu, and made because I 
could not longer resist the call, without the appearance of affectation. My speech was part of my 
toast, and my toast virtually a part of the speech ; the subject, as you will remember, was Wash¬ 
ington Irving, and the passing incidents of the evening. 

‘Nobody reports a speech except for two reasons; one is, because the speaker thinks he has said 
something worthy of his friend, and the second, for the purpose of obtaining notoriety. Now 1 said 
nothing worth preserving; or at least I take it for granted I did not, because I do not remember what 
I did Bay ; (who preteuds to recollect what passed after twelve o’clock on that occasion ?) and then, 
as for notoriety, why of that, what with a weekly caricature in 'Yankee Doodle' ~and horribly ugly 
caricatures they are—and daily abuse in some two or three hundred Whig and Loco-Foco papers,! 
think I have enough of it. 

‘ If you desire to report me, say : ‘ Col. Webb (he desires to be a General,) made some remarks, 
which we have forgotten; but tho spirit of them was complimentary to our friend Mr. Irving, which 
(the toast, not the speech,) called forth three-times-three, given with a good will. Do this, and you 
will yourself pen an accurate report. Truly your frieud, J. Watson Webb.* 

* L. Gaylord Clark, Esq.’ — 

We have but a very few lines to spare touching the recent reappearance of 
Mrs. Mason (formerly Miss Emma Wheatley,) upon the stage of the Park Theatre. 
Her success is at once triumphant. She has no living equal, in our judgment, in the 
characters of ‘Bianca, 5 in * Fazio,’ and ‘Jwiia, 5 in the ‘ Hunchback. 5 She is full of 
true genius ; added to this, she is an accomplished lady, coming to us from the high¬ 
est walks of life ; she has a sweet and admirably-modulated voice ; beautiful features, 
high intellectual expression, and a most charming person. She has the highest honors 
of the drama before her. Mr. Wheatley, we are sorry to say, has not improved 
during his absence from the stage. He rants, and mouths his words more than was 
his wont; especially docs he r-r-ide his r’s to death. ‘ Pray you avoid this. 5 Who 
is that supernumerary actor at the Park who always makes some ridiculous mis¬ 
take ? ‘ He never opens his mouth, 5 said an old theatre-goer in our hearing, ‘ that 

he does n’t ‘ put his foot in it 5 5 The fact was as palpable as the catachresis. Speak¬ 
ing of theatres; are you aware, reader, that thirty-eight years ago the following list 
constituted the whole theatrical force of the United States ? 

* New-York. —Manager?, Stephen Price, Esq. and Mr. Cooper. Performers, Mr. and Mrs. 
Twaits, Mr. and Mrs. Young, Messrs. Cooper, Simpson, Robertson, Collins, Tyler, Doyle, 
Foster, Hallam, Lindsley, Cliff, Anderson, M Enery, Mre. Mason, Oldmixon, Poe, Hogg, 
and Miss White. 

‘ Philadelphia. —Manager, Mr. Warrf.n. Performers, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Jeffer¬ 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Francis, Mr. nnd Mrs. Jacobs, Mr. and Mrs. Wilmot, Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, 
Messrs. Warren, Cone,Cross, Downie, Hardinge, West, Blisset, M'Kenzie, Briers, Miller, 
Drummond, Charnock, Thornton, Harris, Durang, Master Barrett, Mrs. Barrett and Mrs. 
Morris. 

4 Boston. — Managers, Bernard, Powell nnd Dickinson. Performers, Mr. nnd Mrs. Powell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude, Mr. and Mrs. Dakley, Mr. and Mrs. Mills, Mr., Mr?, and Miss Cunningham, 
Mr. and Miss Worrall, Messrs. Bernard, Bernard, Jun., Dickinson, Robertson, Johnston. 
Barnes, Allkn, Mrs. Graufnrr, Mrs. Simpson and Mrs. 'Turner. 
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‘ Charleston. — Manager, Mr. Placide. Performers, Mr. and Mrs. Beat, Mr. and Mr». Clark, 
M r . and Mrs. Utt, Messrs. Caulfield, Fox, Clough, Spear, Rutherford, Sully, Turnbull, 
Jones, Ringwood, Mrs. Lipman and Miss Field.’ 

We have a good many more actors now in the United States than there were when 
this list was made out, but we have no better performers, and never shall have, than 
some whose names it includes. WAen, for example, shall we have such a comedian 
as ‘old Jefferson?* Was there ever a better * Dogberry ’ than his? We laugh 
back through twenty years while we think of it He stands before us at this mo* 
ment, with that cunningest eye brow of his running slant-wise up the solemn fore¬ 
head, and that portentous nose ! Well do we remember him too in the play of ‘ Who *# 
the Dupe ?* In fact, who can ever forget, that ever saw him in that play, the silly 
old antiquarian with his ridiculous ‘ antiquities,’ his cherished gridiron-model of the 
‘Escurial,’ and the like? — or the excitement which the ignorant old ass manifests 
when the two young men, candidates for his pretty daughter’s hand, are ‘ pitted’ 
against each other in spouting Latin and another ‘ dead language,’ got up for the 
occasion by the successful suitor, expressly for the old gentleman’s ear? Here ensues 
a criticism upon the acting of Mr. Simpson, of the Park-Theatre, in the character of 
‘ Madiboo .’ Remember, this was a little less than forty years ago: 

*We would invite the attention of Mr. Simpson for one moment to a fault which is the natural 
companion of that livelinc.-s, spirit and feeling that we so much admire in him, and this is, an occa¬ 
sional hurry in hit* manner, which prevents him from giving finish and effect to many passages, and 
often robs them of the impressiveness they would otherwise possess. He too often overshoots the 
point where effect is to be produced, and in u manner, to speak technically, gives the * clap-trap’ the 
go-by. He apparently acts entirely from feeling; and though this gives his performances an uncom¬ 
mon appearance of nature, yet it would not be impolitic in him to rein in his youthful nrdor, to curb 
that hey-day of the spirits that ‘ runs frolic through the veins,’ and pay some attention to stage effect 
and the justifiable arts of an able actor. Mr. Simpson is one for whom age and experience will do 
much. He has admirable materials for his profession ; and when sober Tune has taken off the Jury 
edgt of his youth and tamed down that wild exuberance which sometimes runs away with the young 
performer, we shall bo much disappointed if he is not distinguished for a style of acting, rich, chaste 
and mellow.’ 

Think of Mr. Simpson’s ‘ liveliness’ and ‘ fiery-edged exuberance !* ‘ Do n’t seem 
possible, sca’cely ;’ yet our old friend the Manager has l seen the time when he was 
as good as ever he was.’ * • * Wk do not quite like the ‘ Simple Love-Story ’ which 
reaches us from Westchester. And yet its style is not amiss; moreover, the tale 
admirably illustrates a thought of one among the best of our American poets (‘and 
that’s Holmes,’) in a brief poem of his, which we imperfectly remember; yet there¬ 
about especially of it where he speaks nearly or quite in this wise: 

‘Well, oue mny trail her silken robe, 

And bind her locks with pearls, 

And one may wreathe the woodland rote 
Among her floatiug curls : 

And one muy tread the dewy grata 
And one the marble floor, 

Nor half-llid bosom heave the lota, 

Nor broidered corset more.* 

What we particularly disaffect is the love-dialogue portion of the story. You 
cannot make the protestations, the terms of endearment, the tender diminutives of 
newly-awakened affection, pleasant reading, ‘ any way that you can fix it* True 
love * is always shy and silent.’ There is a good lesson, however, conveyed in the 
fate of the ambitious suitor, who was desirous of * clinching a strong impression.* 
He forgot that the best way to be remembered by others is never to forget one’s 
self. • • • Reader, have you seen Mr. E. Whitefield’s Views of Buffalo , Roches - 
ter and Brooklyn ? If not, we suggest that you avail yourself of the first opportu¬ 
nity to enjoy that pleasure. They are of large size, excellently drawn, clearly 
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engraved, and printed in tinted colors, faithful to nature. The like praise may be- 
awarded to the same artist’s * Delineations of North-American Scenery ,* the first 
• Part’ of which, containing views of a 4 Country-seat near Yonkere/ 4 View on the 
Ohio River,’ ‘Cohoes Falls,’ (not so good,) and ‘View on the Susquehanna.* The 
letter-press and printing are excellent; and we add no comment to the sufficient fact 
that the descriptions of the scenes depicted are from the capable pen of John Keese, 
Esq. • • • How distinct and palpable is now the fate of young Russ, whom we saw 
for a moment in the court-room the other morning! The circle of the law, which 
seemed no doubt at first to spread so broadly around him, is now fast narrowing to a 
hempen one; he will soon 4 march sorrowfully to the gallows, there be noosed up to 
vibrate his hour, and then the surgeons will dissect him and fit his bones into a skele¬ 
ton for medical purposes.* Victim of unbridled passion though he be, there are many 
hearts that ache to-night for that wretched, wretched man. • • * If you could see 
correct drawings, reader, of the horrid animalcul© which abound in river-water, you 
would appreciate with us the great excellence and value of ‘Jennison's Croton Fil¬ 
ters ,* which are ornamented, will last for yeare, are not liable to get out of repair, 
nor subject to damage from frost. They cleanse themselves, and perfectly filter the 
Croton water, under any degree of pressure. They are invaluable. • * * Won’t 
our friend Porter, of the 4 Spirit of (he Times,' be good enough to mention to ( The 
Young 'Un ,* as he 6tyles himself, that his long story upon a short subject, entitled 
4 A Yankee at a Dentist's ,’ was first told at all needful length in this department of 
the 4 Old Kmck.,* whence it was copied into 4 The Spirit’ itself, as well as most other 
journals in the United States ? 4 Do, *f you please.* The matter is of leas im¬ 
portance, certainly, than the 4 state of the country,’ or 4 the principles of *98 ;* but on© 
may as w r ell be correct • • • 4 Ollapod’ was wont to say that the most ridiculous 

sight he ever beheld was a short fat Englishman in a tight short-skirted coat, looking 
with a turnip opera-glass into the Great Horse-Shoe Fall at Niagara. The 4 Buffalo 
Daily Advertiser’ records an even more laughable sight; a cockney New-Yorker, 
who arrived in the night, calling a servant and going out in the dark to see the 
Great Cataract by tho light of a stable-lamp * What a 4 range’ he must have 
had ! • • • Mr. Charles L. Elliott has recently completed a portrait of David 
Austen, Esq., of this city, which is conceded by every capable judge of art who 
has seen it, to be one of the very best pictures ever painted in this country. The 
likeness is perfect; the color magical; in other words, it is mature itself — specific 
flesh-and-blood. We conceive this picture alone to place Mr. Elliott upon the very 
pinnacle of the art of portraiture ; and in this judgment we are confirmed by all who 
have seen it. • • • 4 Thank you for nothing,’ Mr. 4 Bangor Correspondent!* We 
think we see ourselves reading over a 4 manuscript of three hundred foolscap pages,* 
and expressing our opinion of it, for an ‘obliged stranger!* The offer, that 4 if we 
like any passages of it, when it is published in the book-form, we may be the first to 
copy them,’ we regard as liberal. It reminds us of the old Dutchman’s remark to one 
who had watched him for an hour or two, while he wanned and made ready, one cold 
winter’s evening, a pitcher of cider. When it was in complete order, he raised the 
vessel to his lips, and without removing it, drained it to the very bottom. 4 Dere now,* 
said he, holding out the pitcher to his friend, 4 dat ish vat / calls coot citer !* If you 
ton’t p’lieve dat ish coot citer, jusht you shrnell of te mug !' We decline the kindred 
4 favor.’ • • • 4 P.’ will bear in mind that we expressed no opinion as to the correct¬ 
ness of the views assumed in the article entitled 4 The American and English Ac- 
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tress* We certainly deemed the contrast-style adopted by the writer as one not in 
consonance with good taste, and liable to disparaging comment The high estimate 
which this Magazine places upon the acting of Mrs. Kean is surely sufficiently well 
known to its readers. We have never had the pleasure to see Mrs. Mowatt upon 
the stage, except on the occasion of her very promising d^but; and we thought her 
present popularity, as evinced by that safest of all tests, full houses, was palpable evi¬ 
dence of her great improvement and general dramatic excellence. But if tho en¬ 
comiums awarded her were a little ( exaggerated,’ as is charged, it can do no harm to 
our fair countrywoman. We should never be too niggardly in our praise of true 
American talent; for the commended person will often do more to support a charac¬ 
ter than to gain one. * Are you answered V • • • ‘ Tim,’ as one of our state legis¬ 
lators would say, has 4 more fluency than latency * ' Homer,’ he says, apologetically, 

'sometimes nodded.’ Homer might have nodded, but he didn’t snore through a 
whole ream of foolscap — did he ? * * • 4 I notice many things,’ said an American 
lady, of breeding and intelligence, to us the other evening, * in the speech of my 
countrymen and women, which sound strange to me, after a residence of twenty or 
thirty years in Her British Majesty’s dominions. For example, I was in a small 
tradesman’s shop in Broadway, a day or two since, when a man entered, to whom the 
shop-keeper said, * How do you do ?’ ' Well,’ said he. ' How’s the wife V * Ditto* 

he replied. * And the two daughters V continued the tradesman. * Ditto , ditto /* 
replied the other. All this struck mo as very day-book-aud-lcdger-ish. Presently 
the man took hold of the door to go out l Hang on, a minute,’ said the shop-koeper, 
* I want to talk to you;’ and he did * hang on’ to the door, while the tradesman 
called to his daughter in the back-room to ' come to him right away,* which struck 
me as a contradiction in terms.’ • • • That was a most worthy and appropriate tri¬ 
bute which was recently paid to our esteemed correspondent and friend, Philip Hone, 
Esq. , by a select committee of the first merchants of this great commercial empo¬ 
rium. They purchased, unknown to Mr. Hone, the superb marble bust of himself 
by Clevinqer, and placed it permanently in the ‘ Mercantile Library Association,* 
an institution which owes so much to the distinguished recipient of the honor thus 
conveyed. The whole affair was most delicately and tastefully managed. Of Mr. 
Hone’s admirable letter of acknowledgment it is only necessary to say that it was in 
all respects worthy of himself. • • • One word as to tho copyright which appears 
on a blank leaf of this Magazine. Its design is to secure to the hirsute 4 Egyptian,* 
who writes the unique 4 Letters’ under that name, an authentic claim to his produc¬ 
tions. Our friends of the press are quite at liberty to quote from our pages, as always 
heretofore. We only ask that the proper credit be given to tho Knickerbocker ; a 
thing which our friends of the 1 Anglo-American* weekly gazette forgot to append to 
the two or three pages of 4 Gossip’ which they did us the honor to copy from our last 
number. • • • We have many communications on file that were too late for the 
present issue, which goes to press at an earlier period of tho month than usual. The 
ever-attractive 4 Saint Leger Papers ’ will be continued in our next, and 4 The Reign 
of the People* concluded, if we can in the mean time decipher the wretched manu¬ 
script, which has the added advantage of being half-pagod and that half mis-paged, 
as if there a wilful pertinacity to mislead on the part of the writer, 4 whoever he may 
be, or not !* • • • Books and communications received too late for notice in the 
present number will receive attention in our next. 
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Literary Record. —A Dewand very beautiful odition of * Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra ,’ 
has just been issued from the press of Messrs. James Munrob and Company, Boston. This admi¬ 
rable work, which was originally written for and published in the Knickerbocker, is now in its 
seventh American and fourth or fifthEnglish edition. This fact affords a species of practical praise, 
to which nothing in the way of commendation need be added. We can only commend, and we do 
so most cordially, the present form, in one convenient and beautifully-printed volume, as leaving 
nothing to be desired by the purchaser of this very popular historical romance. • • • We have re¬ 
ceived from the publishers, Messrs. William D.Ticknor and Company, Boston, two pretty volumes 
of poetry, the one entitled ’The Estray,' a Collection of Poems’ of various authors, by Henry W. 
Longfellow, and 1 Poems' by William Buchanan Read.’ We shall discuss the merits of these 
two collections in a subsequent number. * * * Messrs. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia, have pub¬ 
lished in a large and handsome volume, uniform with Griswold’s excellent series, 'Specimens of the 
Poets and Poetry of Greece and Rome, by Various Translators’ The work is edited by Rev. 
William Peters, of Christ-Church, Oxford. The numerous extracts are selected from upward of 
an hundred and twenty Greek and Roman authors, while there are a great number of passages from 
uncertain authors. It is a very valuable work ; is well executed, and embellished by two superb en¬ 
gravings, representing the Coliseum at Rome aud the Parthenon at Athens. • • • ' Ship and Shore, or 
Pencil Skttches of a rcctnt Voyage to, and Tour in Old England,' is the title of a collection of letters 
origiunlly published in the ‘Christian Watchman,’ a religious and family newspaper. Without pre¬ 
senting any thing that is especially new, these sketches are yet very pleasant reading, and may be 
pronounced interesting. The writer should have adopted some other tiile for his work than * Ship 
and Shore.* Our friend Rev. Alcalde Walter Colton, now of Monterey on the Pucific, was in the 
field before him, under the same title. • * • Mr. Redficld, Clinton-Hall, has issued in two very 
neat volumes ‘ Jacques , by George Sand,’ (Madame Dudevant,) the translation by our fair corres¬ 
pondent, Miss Anna Blackwell. The work is very popular in France, and so far us we have been 
able to judge from a hasty perusal, it deserves its reputation. The translation is evidently faithful; 
but wo notice one or two inaccuracies which we trust maybe corrected in a subsequent edition. ' You 
who alone comprehends Old * Jacques,’ for example, ‘ and compassionates his sufferings,’(see the 
eighty-ninth page) is about as grammatical an expression as ‘ Cats eats inico.’ • • • 'A Kentuckian’in a 
pamphlet republished from the Washington ‘ Union,’seems to have successfully vindicated the memory 
of Pocahontas against what would certainly seem to be the erroneous judgment of the Hon. Waddy 
Thompson in his late work, ‘ Recollections of Mexico.’ We invite to this ‘Defence’ the attention 
of our readers. • • • We have read, and with pleasure, ’Mr. Fosdick's Thanksgiving Sermon on 
Intemperance,’ delivered at the Hollis-street Church in Boston, of which he is the pastor. Ho as¬ 
sumes and proves that there is great intemperance on the subject of temperance ; intemperance in 
the matter of slavery ; intemperance on the subject of war, and oil the theme of social inequalities ; 
and he inculcates ‘Temperance in all things’ as the proper creed. But Mr. Fosdick might as well 
preach to the wind. The tendency of every public ' reform’ in this country is ultraism. Hobbies 
are ridden to death by scores of so-cnllcd ' reformersand they generally ‘ fiud their end’ iu so doing. 
They derive as much profit from riding or driving a hobby, as they would out of the stoutest road¬ 
ster; and that, you see, is * the secret of it.’ • • • ‘The Tailor’s Eclectic Repository,’ issued from 
the publication-office of this Magazine, by D. Williams and Company, is a work which commends 
itself to ‘ the profession’ every where. All matters embraced in the ‘ Tkeorie de I'Ari du TailUnr’ 
are here set forth, in direction and illustration ; and, that the authentic stylos should be early kuowa, 
the French plates of the fashions are presented every month. • • • Read ‘ Dreamland , a Vision of 
the New-Year, by Lincoln Ramble .’ The author is a genial spirit, who possesses humor, imagination, 
wields a trenchant as well as a pleasant pen, and detests cant of every description. • • • Me. 
George Virtue, Number 26 John-stroet, continues the publication of his very beautiful *Devotional 
Family Bible.’ The printing, the paper and the superb engruvings make this a work of preeminent 
merit and attraction. We are not surprised to learn that it is attaining an immense sale. • • - The 
following excellent publications reached us at too late au hour to enable us to do more than to an¬ 
nounce them and commend them to public attention: ‘The Modern Standard Drama,’ edited by 
Epes Sargent, a series now in its fourth volume; ‘Science, and tho Arts of Industry,' by Rev. 
Alonzo Potter ; Lover's * Songs and Ballads;’ ‘Spaniards and their Country,’by Richard Ford; 
* Shee on the Potato-Plant;’ three volumes of Messrs. Lea and Blanchard’s • Small Books on 
Great Subjects,’ etc., etc. 
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NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This Periodical is now in the third year of its existence, and has already 
attained an extended circulation and a most unprecedented degree of 
popularity. Ip Great Britain and Ireland. • 

The great ecclesiastical movement in Scotland led to its establishment. 
There was no Journal in the United Kingdom, which appeared to meet 
the necessities of this Anti-National-Churcb agitation. Indeed, the revo¬ 
lution caused by the disruption induced a new state of things, placing 
the actors in new positions of observation: nor could they give utterance 
to their new perceptions of State and Church Polity—their new sympa¬ 
thies—their new emotions, without some other organ of thought than any 
then extant. Hence the spontaneous agreement of the great mas¬ 
ter minds among them, in the necessity of a new outlet of opinion, and 
the immediate creation of the North British Review. The basis of 
this Journal is the Evangelism of the Nineteenth Century ; nor is it to 
be overlooked as one of the striking characteristics of the times, that the 
grand principle which Robertson, Smith, and many of the eminent men 
of Sootland took the field a century ago tb write down , is now advocated 
and vindicated in this able work, and in the same literary metropolis. 

This Periodical is not ultra in its views on any one of the grand depart¬ 
ments of human knowledge: at the same time it never drifts from its 
moorings on the shores of the pure Evangelical religion of the Bible. 
Nor will it fail to compare most favorably with every other contempo¬ 
rary in the amount of talent, energy and spirit, enlisted on its side. 
The names of Sir David Brewster, Drs. Chalmers, Cunningham, Lor- 
rimer, Candlish, Gordon, Buchanan, Smith, &c., are a host in themselves. 
Much foreign talent is also pledged to adorn and enrich its pages. 

Hit not to be considered strictly a Theological Review , for topics of every 
kind calculated, to occupy and interest the well cultivated mind are 
introduced. Political questions, not so much in their party aspects aq in 
their general character, are considered. Literature and the literary 
merits of works are discussed, and discoveries in mental and physical 
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science Unfolded ; the discussion of religious subjects, however, in a dis¬ 
passionate and Christian spirit, forms a distinct feature of the work, and 
will continue to occupy a prominent place in ks pages. 

Ever since the first number of the North British Review was issued 
in Edinburgh, numerous urgent applications have been received to reprint 
it—and inasmuch as it has already beoome popular in the United States, 
and the Foreign Quarterly and Westminster have been recently united 
in one Review, thus diminishing the number heretofore re-published, 
the American Publishers of the Foreign Periodicals have resolved to add 
this new work to their list—and they do not hesitate to commend it to 
every class of citizens, irrespective of political bias or ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ference, as the exponent of principles lying at the foundation of Civil 
Liberty and Religious Freedom. 

The European Edition costs Six Dollars per annum; the subscription 
price to the American Edition, which will be printed in a style quite 
equal to the original, will be only Three Dollars. To those who are 
subscribers to any of the other Reprints, the price will be but Two Dol¬ 
lars per annum. As it cannot for a moment be doubted that there are as 
many admirers of Free Inquiry on this side of the Atlantio as on the 
other, it is confidently hoped that tho Republication, at such a greatly 
teduced cost, will be sustained, aud that the American Circulation will 
soon exceed the European. 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Publishers. 

118 Fulton street. 

New York, January, 1847. 

For further particulars of Terms set last page. 


NOTICES. 


A Review qualified to rank with the leading Quarterlies in intellectual and literary 
power, and at the same time conducted on strictly religious principles. It is abun¬ 
dantly evident* that a corps of contributors has been secured, oonlpetent to the ade¬ 
quate treatment of the various classes of subjects that may demand attention in a 
periodical of the highest character .—The Watchman . 

It associates an attention to theological subjects, with a proper appreciation of 
literary, scientific, and political topics; and, as every contribution appears to consult 
more the happiness, virtue, and intelligence of the community than the views and 
interest of party* the cause of religion and humanity will find in the North British 
Review a liberal and effective c him pion .—Stockport Jidwcrticcr. 


The very work required by our times. In point of literature it admits of advan¬ 
tageous comparison with any number of the “ Edinburgh Review** in its best days. 
—Christian Witness. 


We hail the appearance of this powerful Review, which promises good service IS 
the cause of Religion* Literature and Science .—Evangelical Magsutms 
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A BRIM ANALT8I8 

OF TBB 

LEADING TJHATlACfTERISTTCS OF THE BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
REPUBLISHED IN NEW YORK, BY LEONARD SCOTT A CO. 


Th» American publisher* of (he leading British Periodicals are desirous, on 
the commencement of the new year, of inviting renewed attention to the many 
excellences of those distinguished works, and particularly their importance 
to the American citizen. 

This is confessedly an utilitarian age; a characteristic equally apparent In 
every department of human science and investigation, especially when con-, 
trusted with the past. The ponderous folio has long since given place to 
the compendious duodecimo; but, needful as has been this condensation, modern 
Writers have become of such prolific augmentation, that|if indeed they do not 
actually equal numerically , their readers, it may he safely affirmed they form 
so large a proportion to them, that to peruse every emanation from the public 
prose, would prove a task too herculean for even the most indefatigable to 
dneam of attempting. The sage advice of a well-known critic, “to reads 
few books, well selected,’ 1 was assuredly never more apposite or necessary 
than at the present day, when such overwhelming numbers characterize the 
ever-increasing literary stores of the civilized world., To aid us in the se¬ 
lection of the good from the bad—the spurious from the real,—we may be said 
to he indebted, more than to any other auxiliary besides, to those great, accredit¬ 
ed organs of critical censorship of Great Britain, the Edinburgh , Quarterly , 
Westminster and other Reviews and Magazines, as well as to a few 
Periodicals which assume a like office in our own country. But iu addition to 
this, these long-established and esteemed works accomplish for us a scarcely 
less onerous service, in the epitomising of a vast amount of valuable cotem¬ 
porary information, otherwise inaccessible to the great mass of mankind.— 
presenting, in fact, often iu a single page, the quintessence of many an extended, 
and sometimes unnecessarily prolix disquisition. 

To the artisan, and the man of science, therefore, no less than to the devotee 
to literary pursuits, and the student of political ethics, those works prefer 
claims of paramount interest and value; -and it is because they have hitherto 
faded to arrest their due share of the popular regard, from the ever-increasing 
influx of other and iuferior claimants, that a-more direct attention is now 
solicited to the Periodical works referred to. Without attempting to dis¬ 
parage the just claims of American Periodicals, of the higher grade, some 
of which merit their distinguished eminence, we may be allowed to bespeak 
for those of foreign growth, their due share of public attention. The former 
mast necessarily be devoted to the topics which primarily affect our own 
national and individual interest*—questions relating to the prescriptive rights 
of citizenship, or which occur in connection with the interior complex relar 
tioushipe of the federal government: thus they become of essential importance 
to the American public, in the discussion of those local questions in which 
they are particularly interested, and which oannet, of course, he looked for in 
the pages of a foreign work. Except, however, on topics which affect out 
own political or ecclesiastical interests iu common with those of Europe, our 
native Periodical works, valuable as they otherwise are, cannot be expected, 
like their Transatlantic cotemporaries, to advert to those multifarious par-, 
ticalsrs, ever occurring among the great family of nations, in the Eastern 
hemisphere, iu which we, as men and philanthropists, are necessarily involved 



But we have not yet alluded to the eommandiaf inflmnee vUdi theea 
political, as well as literary oracles have ever exerted upon legislation : and 
their importance, in this respect, to the American publio is also worthy of 
notice. Let us glance at the prodigious power wielded by the British Reviews 
in England, during a critical epoch of her history and ours. 

Various instances in illustration might easily be cited, bat the following will 
amply suffice for the purpose: it was one, moreover, involving the most mo¬ 
mentous results to the peace of the civilized world, and which affords the 
fullest demonstration of the irresistible impulse given to governmental opera¬ 
tions by the oracular voice of an accredited organ of the press: we refer to 
the war, apparently of extermination, commenced, and waged against France 
by the British Tory rulers, and during which occurred the second great 
struggle of England with our own country. The intense excitement of those 
fearful times has passed away ; but to this interesting epoch are we indebted 
for the existence of that powerful champion of rights and liberty, 

The Edinburgh Review, 

which then first unfurled the flag of resistance, and made, by its unanswerable 
and eloquent appeals in behalf of inalienable rights, the halls of British legis¬ 
lation and even the throne itself to tremble. The graphic and stirring delinea¬ 
tions of those events, presented in the pages of that distinguished Journal, 
exhibit the truest portraiture of those perilous days to be found, perhaps, in 
the language. Its influence was becoming so apparent, that at length the leaders 
of the Tory party, at whom the thunders of its eloquence were especially 
directed, found it too powerful an instrument to be resisted by ordinary rneana, 
and hence they established the “ Quarterly,” or as it is distinguished among 
the American Reprints, 

The London Quarterly Review, 

whereby to counteract, per fas out nefas , that influence which its powerful 
rival exerted against their measures. The twe great political parties thas 
made strenuous efforts through their respective organs, for the promulgation 
of their antagonist principles; and during a long series of years, these two 
. leading Periodicals have concentrated the labors, the talent and the influence 
of the adherents of the Whig and Tory parties of Great Britain. 

Men of the highest literary rank, as well as dignitaries, civil and ecclesiastic, 
contributed to the pages of these works: among them might be mentioned 
some of the most resplendent names on the scroll of fame. Among the regular 
contributors to the London Quarterly Review were Southey , Scott, Lockhart 
(its present Editor), Apperley, Ferguson , Wordsworth , Lord Mahon, Dr. Milman 
(whose articles on Oriental literature have been so highly esteemed), and that 
wonderful woman of science, Mrs. Somerville, with many others scarcely less 
celebrated. Then again in the Edinburgh Review, it is enough to mention 
the following names, any one of which would of itself ensure a high degree 
of renown to any work with which it might be associated:—we refer to 
Jeffreys, Napier (its Editor), Mackintosh, Brougham, and Macaulay; the first 
of whom has actually written on the average, one-third of the articles that 
htve graced the brilliant pages of this celebrated Journal; while the univer¬ 
sally admired essays of the last, republished so extensively in onr own and 
the parent country, leave us in no manner of doubt as to their great intrinm 
merit f indeed, it has become a common remark, with respect to the criiiomnaa 
of Macaulay, that his critiques generally embody a better history of the eabgeet 
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evidence of the high estimate placed by tho original publishers upon thy 
ooalribataans to those works, we might mention the well-known fact that 
Saathey saver reoetved leas than fifty guiqgaa for his articles, while Macaulay 
often received even double that amount. 

Ssstained, thea,as these distinguished works are and ever have been, by the 
highest order of scholastic ability and political sagacity, we need not be surprised 
to find them occupying sueha proud preeminence among the literary productions 
ef the world : and the neglect of their high claims upon the consideration of all 
classes of the intelligent community, would necessarily argue a corresponding 
indifference to the great interests of the common weal. 

Our remarks, however, have hitherto been exclusively made with 
reference to the London find Edinburgh Quarterly Reviews; we have now to 
invito attention to others no less important in their respective departments of 
literature and polities : — the North British Review, Blackwood's Edin¬ 
burgh Magazine, and tho Westminster Review; of the last of which we shall 
first apeak. 

. As a natural consequence upon the increase of liberal opinions, and the 
advancement of civilisation, the demand for another literary representative, 
whieh should register the sentiments and principles of those entertaining more 
expansive views of civil and religious toleration, originated 

The Westminster Review. 

This able Journal was established under the patronage and support of the 
ultra-liberals, so styled, of the British House of Commons; among whom 
Roebuck , Mill, Bowring , Professor Long of the London University, Miss 
Martoueau, and others whose names need not be quoted, conspicuously figured. 
It was for some years under the Editorial supervision of Jeremy Bentham, 
from which feet it obtained the sobriquet of the mouth-piece of Benthamism. 
This work has ever been especially devoted to the great topics which interest 
the mass of the people : its pages have been rife, it will be remembered, with 
aueries of powerful articles, tending to the reduction of Tory and exclusive 
privileges, hereditary rights, kingly prerogatives, &c. The astounding develop¬ 
ments made a few years since, respecting the wretched and, till then, unheard 
of horrors of sxne branches of the mining population of England, first 
appeared in its pages. Not only have • its articles ever been directed * 
against the afore-mentioqed abuses; the work has also maintained an nnrelenting 
cras&de against the alliance of Church and State, thus virtually seeking to 
abolish the “ Parliamentary Religion ” of England, and eventually to remove 
the still existing remnants of feudalism, which continue to afflict the British 
nation with such intolerable grievances and oppressions. In many particulars, 
the Westminster Review espouses a political faith closely allied to that of our 
own country; sad therefore we may, without any extraordinary effort of charity, 
be induced to cherish it as an exotic worthy of being engrafted into our more 
genial soil. It has recently been united with the Foreign Quarterly Review, the 
more attractive features of the two Reviews being now combined in the West¬ 
minster, and thus adding greatly to its value as a literary periodical. In a 
Prospect as issued during its separate existence, the Foreign Quarterly is 
thus described:—“Primarily devoted to the literature of the several great 
nations of Europe, its pages often present a rich galaxy of literary trea¬ 
sures—flowers gleaned from the various fields of learning, including those of 
(toman?, France, Itely> Russia, and Spain j so that in possessing this delightful 



Mlatfce, w* may be enabled* drink deep ftm tkeoselWepru^aaf tteiit*a*Bft 
of all nation. Another great advantage- offered hy this valuable Petiodieely in 
that it presents the spirit of the productions of most of the loading aotoapoiniy 
foreign writers, in our own Ternaoqjpr—a consideration of no slight importance 
to such as are not linguists ; and to those who are, it renders a service often no 
less acceptable. When it is remembered how many amongst ns have, from the 
associations of kindred, strong affinities to the several States of the European 
continent, it would seem that no argument could be needed to show the peculiar 
adaptation of such a work as the Foreign Quarterly to the wants of a largo 
portion of the citizens of the United States. Having alluded to some of the 
contributors of the London and Edinburgh Reviews, we may be allowed a 
passing notice of those of this celebrated Periodical. Among others, we 
may mention geightley, MertvaU, Thirlwall , Hugh Jam**. Rost* Mr s. Rusk* 
Mrs . Somerville , and Murray , whose splendid articles on Grecian literature and 
antiquities have gained such distinguished reputation among the scholars of 
Europe. The increasing attention given to Foreign languages and literature, 
particularly the German, Italian, Spanish and French, must impart to the char* 
actor of such a work peculiar attraction and high intrinsic value, when «t is 
remembered that not only does it comprise a synoptical, critical, and analytical 
account of the current literary stores of those nations, bat that it also, follow¬ 
ing the plan of the Reviews already referred to, embodies an immense amount 
of valuable information, regarding their literature, science and history, which 
it would require almost a life-time to obtain through any other medium. ” 

Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, 

now in the 31st year of its existence, is less exclusive in its character than the 
works already noticed: its contents may be considered under the general 
heads of classical literature, biography, narratives historical and fictitious, poetry, 
critical analyses of new works, &c., while its politics arc that of the pr e s en t 
administration of Great Britain. The high order of its disquisitions 
has long rendered it proudly distinguished in the department of Greek and 
Roman archaeology; while its range of elegant fiction may be said ts 
discover a masterly power and skill, unsurpassed by any of its numerous 
contemporaries. Again, in its biographical department, and narratives of 
voyages and travels, no less than in its papers on subjects purely scientific, 
this admirable Periodical has even displayed resources unquestionably superior 
to any similar work in the world. As to its political opinions, although deeply* 
infused with Toryism, to an extent the most zealous partisan could desire; yet, 
so witching is its rhetorie, and so consistently uniform is it in its anti-republicaa 
obliquity, that, however obnoxious its tenets, it is impossible for the reader to 
fail of being charmed by the perusal of its brilliant pages. The fact of thie 
distinguished Magazine having, for a series of years, maintained a circulation 
in Great Britain of about 40,000 copies—a prodigious and unequalled circu¬ 
lation for England—will alone settle the question of its preeminent merits. 
The same remark is equally applicable to this country : it is well known that 
its circulation, even in the United States, is already far above that of any 
other work of its class, notwithstanding the unpalatable character of its polities, 
a faqf which can only be accounted for by the transcendent ability which 
characterizes its pages. • 

When we call to mind the names of the contributors to this sterling work, k 
n not surprising that such high meed of praise should be awarded it in tbs 
republic of letters. Of the eminent writers who have graced its pagea, 
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say be mentioned the following :— Professor Wilson, better known m Christo¬ 
pher North, its renowned editor; Dr, Warren, the graphic and brilliant author 
of the- 4 Diary of a late Physfcian,* and of * Ten thousand a-jrear,' works which 
hare been so extensively popular in a re«pnbiished form; R. P, GiUy, Anster , 
Jeffreys , Lockhart, James , Lytton Bulxotr, Dr. Maginn, Sydney Smith, and 
the author of ‘ Tom Cringle's Log,' * Cruise of the Midge,* etc., works which 
have also been the delight of thousands of readers. 

The North British Review 

is a work of more recent origin than those already described—but is, 
nevertheless, destined to occupy as prominent a place in the Republic of Let¬ 
ters; The Prospectus oh the first and second pages of this circular, describes 
its character, and renders any further remarks in this place unnecessary. 

Thus much, then, for the respective claims of these great and valuable repre¬ 
sentatives of the literature, science, history and politics of Europe. Their 
utility to a nation of readers like ours must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind; and we ought not to suffer oUr prejudices against foreign productions to 
deprive us of the rich treasures they afford. “ The curiosity of our nation,” 
myo an eloquent writer of our own country,—Everett,—“ is not sufficiently 
expansive; our public refuses its attention to works written for another 
hemisphere, and a different state of society ; this is natural, but it is not wise. 
Such an opinion could be explained only as the result of mental imbecility, of 
a narrowness that submits to the shackles of prejudice.” 

So easily accessible, then, as these valuable sources of intelligence are render- 
ed, it cannot be deemed an unacceptable service, that we seek to arrest in a 
more prominent manner, the attention of the reading community in their behalf. 
▲ spirit of philosophical inquiry is abroad among the people; and to the 
honor of the age may it be stated, that ignorance is no longer deemed a mis¬ 
fortune, but a fault: and assuredly the fault is not lessened when we find such 
rare advantages thus placed within our grasp ; aad however trite, also, may be 
the remark, it is not the less true, that if the cultivation of literature brings its 
m reward, the neglect of it brings its punishment With these views, there¬ 
fore, the Amerioan publishers respectfully beg to invite the especial attention 
of their fellow-citisens to the Reprints of the several Periodicals -here referred 
to, feeling confident that in so doing they will not only subserve the best in¬ 
terests of popular intelligence, but will, at the same time, add to the geseral 
happiness of the nation, by imparting to the public mind a healthful stimulus 
for a high order of intelleotual pleasure. 


WyWiirtu •/ aft* Lemde *, KdMw fh , Foreign end Westminster Reviews, end BUck weed's 
JMtfsuac. Leonard Scott Sl Co,, US Pulton street * * * Of the literary merits of these iiopulsr 
journals we need scarcely speak. at this late day, except for the purpose of keeping up In the public 
wind a due appreciation of their great value and importance to ell classes of the community. They 
way be considered to form an epitome of what is going on in the literary and political world; and of 
eoone every one who makes any pretensions to knowledge feds it incumbent upon him not to lobe 
sight of the totolleetttal and social progre ss of the race. Aside from their literary character, these 
periodicals repre sen t the leading political parties of Great Britain. • • • A better selection than 
these live foreign periodicals could not well be made. • * * It should be borne in mind, too, than 
t» the process of reproducing these works from the English copies, a vast amount of employment t 
given to our own people, a fact that entitles the American republishes* w *a e ow w ragw wct of th 
public.— Jf. T. Owner send Enquirer. 


These are few well laformed met who would not like to have by them, or within reach of their 
bullies, works of this character, conducted as they are with marked intellectual power, and giving 
as they do e brief, hut Intelligent picture of the progra m of society, in all respects, In the old worlds 
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* W* regard it u the very beet work of its kind in the Union.’ — St. Albans ( Ft.) Journal. 

* Thk Knickerbocker was received with unfailing punctuality on the first of the month, which 
however is the least merit of this agreeablo miscellany; for its contents are os invariahly good as 
its appearance is punctual.’ —William Cullen Bryant, in the Nete-York Evening Post. 

* The last Knickerbocker is exceedingly good. There are no less than twenty-four original ar¬ 
ticle*. and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. The Editor’s 
Table is in Mr. Clark’s happiest vein; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

New-York Commercial Advertiser. 

* The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
rarity of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.' — National Intelligencer. 

* The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com¬ 
petition in the higher walks of literature.’ — Albany Argus. 

* We have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 

press ; the venerable Knickrrbocker. The * Editor’s Table’ is always the most attractive portion 
of * Old Knick.’b’ monthly bill of fare — to us at least; and in the present number we have fouud 
it-more so T — Nets -York * Oat. and Times' 

President Everett, or Harvard College, late Minister to Encland. — * I peruse the 
Knickerbocker with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
average of the periodicals of this class, English or American.’ 

Hon. J. K. Paulding, late Secretary or the Navy. — ‘The manner in which the Knickxr- 
roc kkr is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.’ 

Proe. Long tel low, Cambridge University. — * The Knickerbocker stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to most of the English magazines, and well deserves its large list ofsubscribers.’ 

Hon. Robert M. Charlton, Georgia. — The Knickerbocker is a work which requires no puff¬ 
ing ; and I shall always feel that I am conferring a favor on those to whom I recommend it. 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney.—‘1 have long regarded the Knickerbocker rs the best periodical in 
America, and it really seems second to none abroad.’ 

The London ‘Times.’ —‘The London 'Times' commands the Knickerbocker in cordial 
tertns. and speaks of several articles from which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub¬ 
lication.* — London Cor. N. * Ev. Star.’ 

The London Examiner. — ‘Thievery clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are woll worthy of imita¬ 
tion by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.’ 

London ‘Morning Chronicle. — ‘ Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in¬ 
structive and amusing.’ 

The London Literary Gazette. — ‘The taste and talent which the Knickerbocker displays 
are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.’ 

London Metropolitan Monthly Magazine — *We have read several numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state of civili¬ 
zation to which humanity has yet arrived.’ 

London ‘ Athbnjeum.* — From a very clever Monthly Magazine, ‘ Tks Knickerbocker * of New- 
Tork, we copy the following spirited story,’ etc. 

Sim Edward Bulwer Lytton. — * The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical I have 
yet seen. I take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.* 

Charles Dickens, Esq. — f read the Knickerbocker with very great pleasure: it is indeed a 
moat various and entertaining periodical. It affords me pleasure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which numbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irving.’ 

Rkv. Dr. Dick, Scotland. — *1 have rend a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
Knickerbocker which you sent me, and find them to possess great merit Some of its papers, it is 
true, were too light for my serious turn of mind ; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
tastes of the mass of readers.’ 

Capt. F. Makryat. — ‘ You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original. I hope 
my ' Moo n shine ' will reflect no discredit upon the good company in which it will And itself.* 

Terms— $5 per annum in advance. New subscribers who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratia. All remit¬ 
tances most be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

Thk following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip¬ 
tions on account of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Mr. Henry M. Lewis is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. Israel E. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisted by 
James K. Whiffle, William H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Hussey, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry and John Collinb. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
Robb Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardnkk Smith, and Frederick 
J. Hawse. 
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TWEMXY-NINTH VOLUME 
or tus 


-© 


Wtut cftethocfter JHaoa^inc. 


The Twenty-Ninth Volume of the Knickerbocker Magazine commenced on 
^ie first of January, 1847. The work has been bo long before the public, that it is not j 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of j 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity; 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 

J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 
Prof. H. W. LONGFELLOW, 
J. K. PAULDING, 

Mis* C. M. SEDGWICK, 

Rev. WM. WARE, 

Hon. LEWI8 CASS. 

Capt. F. MARRY AT, 

J. H. STEPHENS, 

SirE. L. BULWER, 

Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY, 

J. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., 

Hon. R. M. CHARLTON, 
JAMES G. PERCIVAL, 

Gov. W. H. SEWARD, 

Hon. R. H. WILDE, 

JARED SPARKS, 

• HARRY FRANCO/ 

NATH. HAWTHORNE, 

Mas. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 

Rev. Dm. BETHUNE, 

Mrs.KI RK LAND,(Mary CIsveri) 
Miss LESLIE, 

W. D. GALLAGHER, 

Hon. JUDGE CONRAD, 

Dr. O. W. HOLMES, 

JOSEPH C. NEAL, 

THOS. W. PARSONS, 

Prof. HITCHCOCK, 

Mbs. E. C. EMBURY, 

Hon. D. D. BARNARD, 

J. P. BROWN, Constantinople. 


F. W. EDMONDS, 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 
Mrs. GILMAN. (S. C.) 

E.T. T. MARTIN, 

H.W. ELLSWORTH, 

H. J. RAYMOND. E«q. 

H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rev. J. PIERPONT, 

Col. T. 8. McKENNY, 

PHILIP HONE. Esq. 

JOHN T. IRVING, 

ALBERT PIKE, Esq. 

Rev. HENRY BASCOM, 
CHARLES SPRAGUE. 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, Esq. 
PARK BENJAMIN, 
THEODORES. FAY, 

Mr*. FANNY K. BUTLER, 
Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 
Hon. JAS. KENT, 

Rev. WALTER COLTON, 
PRESIDENT DUER, 

JOSEPH BARBER, 

Miss H. F. GOULD, 

Hon. JUDGE HALL, (111.) 
ALEXANDER WATSON, Esq- 
Rev. W. B. a PEABODY, 

Prof. CHARLES ANTHON, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 

JOHN WATERS. 

CONSUL G. W. GREENE, 
JAMES BROOKS, 

Rev. Dr. SPRING, 


I HENRY BREVOORT, 
CHARLES M. LEUPP, 

Hon. G. C. VF.RPLANCK, 

J. N. BELLOWS, 

Rev. Mr. GANNETT, (Mass.) 
PROFESSOR FELTON, 

STACY G. POTTS, 

J. G. WHITTIER, 

H. W. ROCKWELL* 

WILLIAM PITT PALMER, 
Hon. CHARLES MINER, 

Dr. A. BRIGHAM, 

FREDERICK W. SHELTON, 
EDWARDS. GOULD, 

CHARLES F. HOFFMAN, 

Mrs. E. F. ELLET. 

ANSON H. CENTER, Esq. 

J. H. GOURL1E. Esq. 

HORACE GREELEY, 
Rbv.Dr.PI8E, ! 

THOMAS W. STORROW Esq. ) 
R. H. BACON, CanBRii>aE,!iABS 
GEORGE LUNT. 

H.T. TUCKER MAN, 

Mrs. M. E. HEWITT, 

Prof. JAMES J. MAPES, 

Rxv. Mr. BACON, 

J. H. SHELDON, Jr* 

J. G. SAXE. Esq., 

JOHN HENRY HOPKINS, (Vt.) 

J. KENNARD, Jb., 

Mr. F. PARKMAN. (Boston.) 

JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL, Esq. 

1 PETER SCHEMIL.’ 


Thb foregoing list included also Robert Southey. Rev. Timothy Flint, Mis* Landon, Ch. J 
Justice Mellen, Tyrone Power, Robert C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, B. B. Thatcher, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sanderson, the 'American in Paris,' Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle, Miss Mary-Anne Browne, (Mrs. Gray,) England, Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Carolin*, Wil- 
liam L. Stone, Rev. Dr. Beasley, New-Jersey, J. H. Htllhouse, and other distinguished writers 
who have * paid the debt of nature/ The following notices of the Knickerbocker are from the 
American and English press, aud from American and British writers of distinction: 

'The first number of the Twenty-Seventh Volume of this venerable and widely-popular periodica] 
appears upon entirely new aud beautiful type, in all its departments; and in its rich and diversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agreeable and entertaining Magazine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When we first started tbe old 'New-Yorker/ our friend Clark bad 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickerbocker about a twelvemonth; it has now reached an age 
greatly beyond that of any American Monthly; a fact which literally 'speaks volumes'in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of tbe K. has ever been issued 
under Clark’s supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, and anxious 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pages. We have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited , in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of* 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety; while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in variety 
and abundance/— Hew-York Daily Tribune. 

' Nothing is more remarkable than tbe unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves exiled 
asymptotes, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, oven when infinitely ex¬ 
tended, never to intersect. The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for a Magaxine much 
greater than a hundred years for a roan, and only to be attained by a more marvellous miracle, has 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of iuterest and excellence; and yet it seems Co 
have an excelsior, for each number seems better than that which went before. How it is done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publication in the 
United States that has so attractive or popular a feature as the Editor's Table of the Kjncxzm- 
sqckxjl' — New-Yvrk Courier mud Enquirer. 

E See third page of Cover. 
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ORIGINAL PATELS 


An. L LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. Number On*,. 

H. 80NNET: TO THE LADY WHO KNITTED MY PURSE. 

III. DREAMS OF THE LOVED. By Olits H. Fraser,.. . . 

IV. THE ISRAEUTISH MAIDEN. By Roe* 8 tandish,. 

V. THE LIFE OF LOVE,. 

VL THE MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 

VH. THE REIGN OP THE PEOPLE. Concluded,.. . . . . . 

VUL THE MARINER S ADIEU. By E. Curtiss Hini,... 

DL THE LOVER’S INVOCATION. By Mrs. James Hall, .. 

X. EASTERN SKETCHES. By John P. Brown,E sq.,. 

XL WHAT OF THE NIGHT? A PRELUDE. 

XIL THE EGYPTIAN LETTERS. Number Five... 

XIIL WHAT SHALL THE END BE? . .. 

XTV. LINES WRITTEN TWENTY YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE,. 

XV. THOUGHTS ON MEDIOCRITY. By The Doctor,’ ...... , ... . 

XVI. STANZAS: THE LAY OF THE LOVE-SICK, ... .......... 

XVII. A WEEK WITH LAFITTE, THE PIRATE OF THE GULF,. 

XVIIL ’THOU ART THE MAN!’ . 

XIX. MORNING LIFE. By an Old Contributor,.. 

Literary Notices: 

I. TWENTY YEARS OF THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR,. 

8. LIVE8 OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND,. 

3L SPARK’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY,. 

4. THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC AND MIRACLES, . 

5. SARGENT’S SONG OF THE SEA, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Editor’s Table: 

1. EXTRAORDINARY ANTIQUARIAN DISCOVERIES IN THE EAST, . . . . 

8. CONVERSATIONS WITH MR. MOTH. 

S. SILENT BUT ELOQUENT COMPANIONS : ‘LIBRI VETERE8,'. 

4. GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS,. 

L Th* ‘Lo There!’ bide ok the Shaker Controversy: Statement op the 
Young Lady and hbr Brother. 2. Blind Bibation in Boston: a Veteran 
ok ‘Seventy-Six:’ A British ‘Ruse de Guerre’ at Bunker-Hill, (‘in a horn.') 
3L A Valbntiniad. 4. Target-Firing; the Trickster Tricked. 5. A Word 
for th* ‘Anti-Slavery Journal.’ 6. A Juvenile Shaker Guide, or Manual 
ok Good Manners. 7. A Gambler outwitted by a Judge. 8. ‘ Reflections 
on Human Will:* A Lucid Exposition. 9. The Three Thayers: a Tragedy 
xn Verse. 10. Petition by Proxy: Anecdote ok Ozikl Biggs. 11. The San¬ 
guinary Old Lady: Enjoying Murders. 12. The Young ’Un’ in the ‘Spirit 
of th* Times.’ 13. Conundrum Literature : Scriptural Specimens. 14. Pa¬ 
tience: a Gem from Dekker. 15. The Steamer New Hampshire ‘at home’ 
again. 16. The St. Leqer Papers. 17. ‘Tribulation Trepid, or the Man 
without a Hop*.’ 18. An American ‘Ramsbottom.’ 19. The American Mu¬ 
seum: Th* Balloon-Panorama : ‘General Thomas Thumb, Esquire,’ from 
Foreign Courts. 20. Mr. Dempster, the popular Vocalist, at th* ‘Coun¬ 
try Church-Yard’ ok Gray. 21. The Married Man: a Parody. 22. ‘Letters 
and Recollections ok Coleridge :’ Anecdotes of Charles Lamb and George 
Frederick Cooke. 23. New-York Vocal Musical Institution. 24. A new 
and ‘ Popular’ Cure kor Barking Dogs. 25. The New-York Academy of 
Medicine: Dr. John Stearns. 26. Gossip concerning Art and Artists in 
the Metropolis. 27. A Midnight Conflagration: the Firebten’s Song. 
88. Rathbun’s Hotel in Broadway. 29. New Sexual’ Distinctions. 30. Trade 
8als ok Messrs. Bangs, Richards and Platt. 31. ‘ House ok Industry and 
Home for the Friendless.’ 32. Answer to ‘ C.’s Query. 33. ‘ Letters from 
the Gulf States.’ 34. A few Words on our Theatres. 35. Explanatory and 
Apologetigal. 36. An Invulnerable-heeled Negro. 37. Notice to Corres¬ 
pondents. 

a. NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, MUSIC, Eto,. 
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NOTICE. 


Country Subscribers Who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what We send them. Remittances to be made 
to John Allen, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Williams is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in¬ 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

0. D. Davis and John Stoughton, Jr., are canvassing for sub¬ 
scribers to this work in the state of New-York. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1847, 

BY JOHN ALLEN. 

In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER 


Voi. XXIX. MARCH, 1 8 4 7. No. 3. 


LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BT A NORTHERN TRAV1LLEB, 


WINTERS Ijr THE SODTI1 AI1ALK AND ERtUT TRirs OF OEOROIA. HOLI1ATB AMOMO THE SLAVES 
tOLTlViTIOM OF RICK : SAVANNAH AMD ITS CITIZENS. 

Savannah, Jan. 1,1847. 

To a northern traveller the first appearance of Savannah varies 
but little from that of northern cities of a corresponding size. The 
streets are somewhat wider, the smaller private dwellings have a 
more frequent display of vine-covered porticoes and piazzas, and 
it seems rather strange to see the chiranies all standing outside the 
buildings; but yet the public houses, the churches and the residences 
of the wealthier citizens are so like those of Hartford or Worcester 
that he hardly realizes that he has left the land of the Puritans. 

The climate of Savannah is always mild, and this New-Year’s is 
as free from frost as a sunny May-day in Massachusetts. The pre¬ 
sent winter is as yet warm and dry, and cloaks and overcoats have 
scarcely made their first appearance. This however is unusual. 
Stormy days, with their damp and chilly atmosphere, often occur for 
several weeks in succession, and when the weather does become 
tranquil, the roads, instead of presenting a bright pathway of snow, 
are impassable from mud and water. The winters of the northern 
states are indeed fierce and stern, and bear heavily on those of feeble 
health and slender frame; but were the sturdy farmer of New- 
England compelled for a single season to draw homeward through 
mud and mire his firewood and his lumber, you must guarantee him 
many a bright and beautiful day to induce him to exchange climates. 

The China is the favorite shade-tree of this and many of the 
southern towns. It has a rich and dark green foliage, which is never 
disturbed by vermin, and remains the latest of the season. In almost 
every yard there are also seen the sycamore, the Spanish mulberry 
and the mimosa. Of vines, the white and yellow jasmine, the wood¬ 
bine, and the bamboo are the most frequent. They grow in the 
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forests, and on the alluvial bottoms, oyertopping the wild shrubbery, 
and hanging in waving festoons over the creeks and rivers. In the 
season of blossoms they form one of the most beautiful features of 
southern scenery. 

The peach is the most abundant of the fruit trees of Georgia. 
It was cultivated by the Indians. It excels in variety, but not in 
flavor, those of New-Jersey. The fig and pomegranate are excellent 
fruit, and are easily raised. On the low-lands of the south the 
apple and pear never flourish. For three seasons they are very 
thrifty; blossom, bear an indifferent fruit, and decay during the 
fourth. On the northern declivities of the Cherokee hills, however, 
there are some good orchards, with summer apples ripening in June 
and the winter in October. The lemon and orange are mentioned 
in our geographies as fruits peculiar to, and abundant in this and the 
adjacent States. It is true that these fruits are found in a few of the 
lower border counties, but they are dwarfish and unpalatable. In 
no part of the Union, save the peninsula of Florida, and the newly 
acquired 'provinces of New Leon and Tamaulipas, are the lemon and 
orange brought to a state of perfection. 

The population of Savannah is about fourteen thousand, more 
than half of whom are negroes. The present or Christmas week 
is the holiday time of the slaves ; their annual and only period of 
relaxation and freedom. Early on Christmas morning they come in 
crowds from the neighboring rice plantations with a few shillings 
each, which are speedily exchanged for trinkets, confectionary and 
whiskey. Occasionally one more considerate than the rest will pur¬ 
chase shoes or some article of clothing. They manifest a great buoy¬ 
ancy of spirits, and are full of talk and laughter. During this week 
they are allowed to traffic for themselves, and visit their acquaint¬ 
ances ; privileges of which they avail themselves to the utmost of 
their ability. Toward sun-down they begin to disperse, and after 
dark scarcely one is to be seen, the city authorities forbidding them 
to be out after nine. They pass the night in singing and dancing; 
the favorite amusements of the negro. The next morning a smaller 
crowd collects together; for some have hired themselves to their 
masters, or to other citizens ; and thus the number diminishes from 
day to day, till the night before New-Year’s, when all return to com¬ 
mence their annual labor. To a descendant of the Pilgrims, the 
existence of slavery, in its most lenient and favorable form, must 
appear unnatural and forbidding. Not that he regards the slave as 
overburthened with toil, or destitute of suitable food and clothing; 
these and all other physical comforts he usually possesses in abun¬ 
dance. But the system is inconsistent with his views of equal rights 
and universal freedom; sentiments which he has cherished from his 
earliest years, and which he can never abandon. 

There are two classes of agriculturalists in this country who pos¬ 
sess a sort of natural monopoly; the advantage of receiving an 
unusual profit in proportion to the labor employed and the capital 
invested. They are the rice-planters of Georgia and South Carolina 
and the sugar-planters of Louisiana. Nine-tenths of all the rice 
consumed in, or exported from the United States, is raised on the 
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sea-coast and islands between Cape Fear and the northern boundary 
of Florida. This species of grain can only be raised with profit on 
wet and marshy ground ; and to insure a certain and abundant crop 
the soil must be kept in a uniform state of moisture. It is only that 
portion of the coast and the islands which is overflowed by the tides 
that is capable of this, a quantity quite limited in its extent. A mound 
is thrown up on the edge of the shore high enough to prevent the 
overflowing of the tides. The lowlands are then intersected with 
canals, opening through the mounds to the ocean. A gate closes 
each of these openings, which is only raised during the dry summer 
season, when the rice fields are irrigated by allowing the salt water 
to pass through the gateways and overspread the surface. The 
expense of preparing these lands for culture is nearly fifty dollars 
to the acre. The grain is sown in March and is gathered the first 
of October. The cultivation of rice is attended with more expo¬ 
sure than that of cotton, and is far more unhealthy. 

It is very profitable, and some of the large planters realize an 
annual income of ten thousand dollars. During the summer months 
they reside with their families among the highlands, and remain on 
their plantations only in the winter season. 

Savannah, which is the oldest town in the state, was founded by 
Oglethorpe, one hundred and fourteen years ago. In the Revolution 
it was the scene of several sanguinary conflicts, and was for some 
time in the possession of the British troops. Here fell the gallant 
Pulaski, to whose memory a beautiful monument is erected in the 
public square. Both the bar and the pulpit of Savannah are noted 
For their ability. The Hon. J. M. Berrien, and Judge Wayne, of the 
Supreme Court, reside here. Among the most noted literary men 
of the city are the Hon. R. M. Charlton, one of the ablest contribu¬ 
tors of the Knickerbocker, and Col. H. R. Jackson, now command¬ 
ing the Georgia regiment in Mexico. Your readers will admire 
with me the following impromptu lines by the latter, written by 
camp-light, near Camargo, last September: 

Where Rio Grande’s turbid waves 
Roll with a current straugely fleet, 

We placed them in their desert graves, 

. Beneath the many-leafed mu sheet. 

No mother bends her weeping head 
Above the spot where they ure laid; 

The south wind, as it murmurs by, 

Hears not a sorrowing sister’s sigh. 

The muffled drum with measured tone 
Beat the sole dirge the mourners gave ; 

The trumpet’s mouth pealed forth alone 
The ‘ Requiescat’ o’er their grave. 

And yet from death’s last agony 
Their spirits rest as peacefully 
As though they had not closed their race 
Far from their fathers’ burial place. 

O, Rio Bravo! when in war 

Shall meet tho foe our lessened ranks, 

We’ll thiuk of where they sleep afar, 

Upon thy chaparal-covered banks. 

Up, soldiers, up ! and sternly swear 
By all your souls the dearest hold, 

No Meiic’ plough shall run its share 
Amid their free-born Georgia mould. 
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I.ETTEK SECOND. 

THE PINE AND MAGNOLIA CULTIVATION OF COTTON : P ?CU T IA RITI *8 OF SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE; 

TU» OBOftlOA FEMALE OOLLKC.E. 

Macon, ( Ga.,) Jan. 9,1847. 

Macon, the largest interior town of this state, is at the western 
terminus of the Central rail-road, one hundred and ninety-two miles 
from Savannah. It is a ride of ten hours, over a level country 
sparsely settled, and of a thin barren soil. The first object that 
strikes the attention of a traveller is the occasional sight of an 
alligator as he splashes away from the sudden approach of the cars. 
They are an unsightly, hideous animal; the most loathsome of all 
quadrupeds. In size they are smaller than those of South Florida, 
are cowardly, and dangerous only to calves, pigs and ducks. The 
first part of the route is through a pine and cypress region, the last 
through one of oak and hickory. 

Although the appearance of a southern pine forest is monotonous, 
perchance tiresome, it is by no means repulsive or forbidding. The 
trees are tall and erect, without a branch save at the top. There 
is no brush or underwood, for the fire annually sweeps over the 
ground and removes the rubbish. You may drive any where with 
a buggy, and on horseback may dash off at your pleasure in pur¬ 
suit of the deer or fox. They are the pitch-pine of North Caro¬ 
lina, but are not as productive. The pitch is obtained by cutting an 
inclined notch in the tree, inserting a small spout, and placing a 
rough wooden trough underneath. 

Once in a while in crossing a creek you meet with the magnolia, 
the most magnificent of southern trees. It is found only in a rich 
and moist soil. Its trunk is tall, and free from limbs. The leaves 
are large, and of a deep glossy green. Its blossoms, which appear 
the first of June, are oval like the water-lily, white, and often eight 
or ten inches in diameter. They scatter a rich fragrance through 
the unbroken forest. Like the wild southern eagle, which a cen¬ 
tury ago made its hiding-place among its branches, it is rarely do¬ 
mesticated. 

Macon has a population of four thousand souls. About sixty thou¬ 
sand bags of cotton are annually brought to this place from the sur¬ 
rounding region. The culture of cotton is well nigh the sole oc¬ 
cupation of the planters of Middle Georgia. It is their surest and 
speediest method of making money, and has the advantage of 
always being a cash article. In order to secure the largest crop 
possible, the planter sows but little grain and plants but compara¬ 
tively few acres of corn. His bacon, which is the leading article 
of food among the slaves, is brought from Tennessee. His mules, 
horses, cattle, and often his flour, are from the same state. The low 
price of cotton for a few years past has led many, however, to 
change their policy, and to raise their own stock and provisions. 

Cotton is planted in March. The seed is sown in rows like corn ; 
in the spring months it requires a warm sun. The blossoms, which 
begin to appear the first of June, closely resemble the holyhock. 
It is an annual plant, with an average height of four and a half, and 
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on rich bottom lands sometimes reaching that of eight feet. The 
picking of this staple of the South is more tedious than its cultiva¬ 
tion. Commencing the first of September, it usually continues till 
after New-Year’s. A common hand will daily pick about sixty 
pounds of clear cotton, and when the crop is large, a group of 
hands are often to be seen picking on one side of a field, and others 
ploughing for a new crop on the opposite side. Among the large 
planters it is not unfrequent to see a single field of five hundred 
acres. Cotton exhausts the soil more than corn or grain. About 
two hundred and forty thousand bales are annually raised in the mid¬ 
dle portion, and three hundred thousand in the whole of this state. 
The average weight of a bale is five hundred pounds, and the aver¬ 
age price, the present year, is eight cents a pound. A planter with 
forty hands will raise two hundred bales annually, which, at the 
above-stated price, amounts to eight thousand dollars—a handsome 
yearly income. The price of cotton, however, for the last six years 
has been an average of less than six cents per pound. The cotton 
growers, with a judicious use of their profits, would become a very 
wealthy community. The present crop in Georgia alone is worth 
nine millions of dollars. 

Wheat and oats are raised in this region, though not as abun¬ 
dantly as at the west. They are sown in October, and mature and 
are gathered the ensuing May. Corn is easily raised here. It is 
planted in the month of February, in rows, with each stalk stand¬ 
ing alone. It often reaches the height of sixteen feet. The stalk 
is never cut in mid-summer, but the leaves are stripped from it by 
the negroes, and tied in small bundles till they are dry. They are 
then thrown into stacks, and are called by the Georgians 1 fodder.' 
Corn and fodder are the winter food of cattle, horses and mules. 
During the most of the year they range at large, and live on browse 
and wild grass, except those which perform labor. 

A cotton-growing is not a grazing region. There is no haying 
season here. The Georgian who has never travelled has probably 
never seen a scythe. There is no grass except a scattering coarse 
and wiry species, which is of little value for stock. It is a matter 
of surprise to the people of a grazing region how so many acres 
can be tilled by the southern farmer. They do not take into account 
that there is no breaking up of the turf, and no obstruction from 
rocks. A single mule will plough in a fresh soil as much as three 
pairs of oxen would in Vermont. Beside, the plough is used in 
weeding, instead of the hoe ; a process far more speedy. It is not 
surprising, then, that a single hand will tend twenty-five acres of 
corn, or eighteen of cotton. There is nothing in the face of the 
country southward which the Yankee who makes his residence 
here so frequently notices and deeply regrets as the absence of the 
green turf. Among the most vivid of the recollections of his native 
land is that of the velvet sward which covers the hills and valleys, 
and cheers and enlivens the scenery of New-England. 

To the north of Macon, on an eminence overlooking the town, 
is the Georgia Female College. The location is favorable; the 
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building spacious and convenient. It was established eight years 
ago ; to use the language of the trustees, 4 for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing to female education a more systematic, thorough and extended 
course than is now to be obtained in our best seminaries/ The in¬ 
stitution is under the direction of the Methodist Conference. At 
first it encountered many obstacles, but at length won its way to 
popular confidence and favor. For several winters past I have 
visited the institution, and am familiar with the method of instruc¬ 
tion. The faculty are talented, laborious and faithful in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties. The course of study occupies four years, 
though many of the young ladies enter a year or more in advance. 
The present number of students is above one hundred. It is a fault 
of this and other southern female institutions, that the pupils com¬ 
plete their studies and come out into society as educated young 
ladies at too early an age, before their mental powers are developed. 
In their public examinations also there is sometimes too much of 
the 4 ad captandum’ effort; as if the public expectation must at all 
hazards be pampered and gratified ; while in doing this there is a 
tendency to neglect the more substantial, practical and matter-of- 
fact discipline. That system of education is best which prepares 
the young of either sex to most successfully fulfil the duties of matu- 
rer years. 


LETTER THIRD. 


7ARIITT OF SOIL AND CLIMATIC IN OIOROIA : TH F ‘ WITIF-rtUABS RFOION BOX ACCL* AND ITS CITI¬ 
ZEN*: LlMlTi.il UEANN OF KDOOAITOK IODIUWaRD. 


Dooly County, Jan, 17,1847. 

Travellers who pass through this state, tarrying only a few 
weeks in each of the principal towns, boarding at public-houses, 
conversing with cotton-buyers, stage passengers and hangers-on at 
the hotels, are greatly mistaken if they imagine that they have be¬ 
come acquainted with the character, habits and views of the mass 
of the people. These towns are half made up of adventurous Yan¬ 
kees and foreigners, and the society here is no type of the native 
Georgian. But let him go into one of the retired farming counties, 
into the 4 wire-grass region,’ as the more isolated of the lower part 
of J:he state is here called, among a population born, bred and never 
having travelled out of their native state, and he will there meet 
with the primitive, unsophisticated citizen. 

No state has a greater variety of soil and climate than Georgia. 
The upper section includes the Cherokee Hills, rough and rocky, 
like New-Hampshire. In mid-winter there are brief flights of 
snow, and in mid-summer, cool and gushing fountains of water. 
Then comes the middle section ; the land rolling, but not hilly, and 
the climate warm, but not unhealthy. Here the most of the popu¬ 
lation and the principal towns are located. The crops are most 
abundant in this section, and the people wealthiest and most intelli¬ 
gent. Then come the low-lands, the most southern aud largest 
section of the state, from one of the counties of which I am now 
writing. The soil is too thin and sandy to raise cotton, except in 
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small and detached patches, on which the * spotters 1 have settled. 
They depend on their herds and on hunting more than on planting 
for a livelihood. The country is an unbroken range, intersected by 
no fences, and much of it never seen by its owners. The cattle 
and bogs are marked by their owners, who collect them but rarely. 
Neighbors are four or five, and often ten miles distant. 

Once in a while, however, you will find half a dozen cabins in 
proximity. Of these, two are groceries, in one of which is kept 
the post-office, visited once a week by the mail on its way toward 
Florida. Here also once a month the Justice’s Court is held, in 
which are tried the petty offences of the vicinity. On such occa¬ 
sions all the male population, from fifteen upward, are brought to¬ 
gether, and numerous and momentous are the subjects which are 
taken into consideration. Politics are discussed, the prospect of 
the crops canvassed, recent marriages and deaths enumerated, the 
largest exploits in hunting, fishing, horse-racing and fighting re¬ 
counted, and the greatest quantity of whiskey drunk. The last 
practice is fearfully prevalent. It need not be added that it is a 
most fruitful source of social and domestic misery. 

A few years ago it was the fortune of the writer to pass his first 
winter southward in one of these retired settlements. It was known 
in the vicinity by the name of Box Aucle. Our host was a man 
busily occupied in the discharge of various and dissimilar duties. 
He was inn-keeper, grocer, tax-receiver and justice of the peace. 
During the Christmas holidays there was an unusual number of 
visitors in Box Aucle. They had come together for traffic and for 
social purposes. Of rude exterior and frontier habits, they were 
frank, jovial and kindly disposed; men with whom you could sit 
down and talk long and laugh loudly. It was the foible of some of 
them that toward night they on some days became garrulous, im¬ 
petuous and noisy. On New-Year’s evening, after the most sedate 
portion of the citizens had left, the residue became exceedingly 
boisterous. It was evident that the grocer had been unusually busy 
in a particular department of his traffic. Some were bandying 
harsh epithets, and others were beating the air with premonitory 
gestures. Matters were evidently verging to an unpleasant crisis. 
Just then Ned Banks, who was usually the Nestor of the crowd, 
and whose large clumsy head was never at a loss in devising expe¬ 
dients, made his way into the midst of the company, and shouted at 
the top of his voice : 

* Hallo, boys ! I’ve a motion to make. Who ’ll second V 

* Let’s have the motion,’ said the crowd. 

4 Well, then, I move that we give the first stranger who comes 
along a sound old-fashioned flogging !* 

4 Done ! done at once !’ shouted the crowd. 

Now by some means it happened that Ned Banks knew that in all 
probability the first stranger who would come in sight was an old 
rival of his, whom he would not regret to see soundly beaten. So 
he stationed six of the most belligerent outside the door, with orders 
to dismount the first traveller who should make his appearance. 
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Our own curiosity, if not our sympathy, was aroused to see what 
unfortunate wayfarer should first present himself before this formi¬ 
dable body-guard of Box Aucle. In a few minutes, who should 
appear, leisurely jogging along in his time-worn sulky, but Captain 
John Hanson, whose kind attentions we had received a few weeks 
previous, while boarding at the same house in Mil ledge ville. He 
was a member of the Assembly from a border county, and having 
performed his duties as a legislator, was just returning to his con¬ 
stituents. He was a cool, calculating, yet * rough and ready* man 
of fifty; and had lived too long in the * wire-grass’ region to misun¬ 
derstand the character of that peculiar class of * b’hoys’ who dwell 
there. So when two of the foremost seized the bits of his horse, 
looking around with an indifferent air, * Well, fellows, what now V 
said he. 

* O! nothing, nothing; only we’ve sworn to give the first strange 
old hoss that comes along this road an up-and-down beating !’ 

Now an old-fashioned Georgia flogging is no boy’s play, and the 
prospect of one would have disconcerted the nerves of a person of 
less experience and feebler courage than Uncle John Hanson. But 
the Captain knew well the men he had to deal with. 

‘Right! right!’ said he, with a loud care-for-nothing laugh; 
‘right, my good fellows ! You’ve hit on the smartest trick I’ve 
heard of these twelve months. But let’s all hands liquor first, boys, 
for I’m as dry as a school-master’s biscuit.' 

So, throwing down the reins, he leaped down among the crowd 
as confidently as if they were sworn friends. Suiting the action to 
the word, he led the way to the grocery, and throwing down a 
couple of silver dollars, said to our host: 

‘Friend, give us each a hot whiskey-punch, and do n’t be sparing 
of your gourd of sugar.’ 

While the company were enjoying the liberality of the Captain, 
he took occasion to express his admiration of the village of Box 
Aucle and its inhabitants. He had in former times passed through 
the place, but never before had the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with its citizens. He declared that if he could dispose of his pro¬ 
perty below he would himself become a resident. Furthermore, 
if he should hear any one speak disparagingly of the said settle¬ 
ment or its citizens, he should resent the insult on the spot. A fresh 
supply of punch was now ordered, and two silver dollars were again 
thrown upon the counter. By this time Captain John Hanson had 
become the hero of his audience. He had subdued every bellige¬ 
rent feeling, and as darkness was fast coming on, he bade the crowd 
good night, amid their loud cheers and best wishes, and in a few 
minutes was out of sight of the village of Box Aucle. 

This low-land section of the state contains twenty-six thousand 
square miles, and a population of a hundred and fifty thousand; an 
average of less than six to a square mile. There are very few slaves 
among them ; not more than a fourth of the population. In so 
champaign a region the scenery is exceedingly monotonous, and it 
is rare that a person can have a view of more than two miles dis- 
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tance. The houses are cabins built of logs. You may ride a hun¬ 
dred miles and not see a framed house. The labor of building 
each is nearly the same; but every man can build the former for 
himself, no mechanical skill being necessary, while the latter re¬ 
quires the aid of a carpenter. Meeting-houses are rare, and those 
which are seen are rudely constructed. Often the church-going 
people ride fifteen or twenty miles to attend meeting. 

As there is no common-school system in Georgia and the neigh¬ 
boring states, the education of the young is left to be regulated by 
the means and wishes of each individual family. In a region so 
sparsely settled and poverty-stricken as that from which I am now 
writing, it can hardly be said that * the school-master is abroad ;* yet 
the saying is literally true. The school-master is abroad , and always 
has been. The ardent wish of every good man here is, that Heaven 
may hasten the day of his visitation. In a promiscuous crowd not 
more than every third man can read or write, and this is the ultima¬ 
tum of his education. 

It is an ancient maxim, that mankind do not appreciate the ad¬ 
vantages of which they have never known the loss. Were any of 
the young people who have always enjoyed the privileges of the 
free-school system to be deprived of them by a removal to this sec* 
tion of the Union, they would soon place a more just estimate upon 
their value. Thrice fortunate are the sons and daughters of the 
poor man whose lot has fallen in a region where the elements of 
knowledge are as free as the air and sun-light of Heaven ; who are 
not doomed to pass the golden days of childhood and youth without 
culture, until the habits are formed, and sensuality and indulgence 
have blunted every natural impulse for improvement. Monadnock. 


sonnet 

TO TH« X X M D X. ACT WHO XKtTTIl) M T P V R 8 * . 

B T A. NKW CONTRIBUTOR. 


The poet says, * Who steals my puree steals trash f 
But when he wrote that theft-provoking line 
It cannot be he had a puree like mine ; 

Snch dainty net-work for his slippery cash. 

From this good hour shall Fortune smile on me; 

For gold and silver cannot choose but come, 

And make these walls of silk and steel their home, 
Nor from this fairy-prison wish to flee. 

I will confine within this tasselled cell 
The captured Mexican, the brilliant Franc, 

Eagles, (when caught,) and coins of highesi rank ; 
And in this other silken room shall dwell 
The ragged children of tho soulless bank ; 

For this snug home each bill shall thank fair L-- 

toL. xxix. 27 
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DREAMS OF THE LOVED. 


BT OLITI B. FRASER. 


Mt heart is lone and sad! 

Sweet straine of music on the zephyr float, 
Appealing to the heart in each deep note. 

To wake glad echoes by their magic spell, 

And all of grief and dark despair to quell — 

To make the spirit glad ! 

Mine gives it no response ! 

Waked from a dream of glory not to be, 

Too beautiful for eyes of earth to see ; 

And when recalled from bliss, how deeply then 
I longed to languish into it again ; 

But that could be but once ! 

To dream we dwell above 
This weary earth, with all its pain and wo, 

And see its mad ambition all below ; 

Its thirst of wealth and pomp, its love of power. 
To all forget, and breathe for one short hour 
An atmosphere of love ! 


To breathe it—not alone! 

How few are they who never gladly met 
Eyes whose deep truth they could not well forget; 
Destined to meet them in that world of bliss, 

In which the pain and sorrowing of this 
Are all unfelt — unknown. 

*T was thus I met the loved; 

They whom mine eyes had kindled fondly o’er, 

When the whole soul gushed through affection’s door, 
And found its silent eloquence returned, 

From hearts in which love’s flame had brightly burned, 
Whose truth had oft been proved. 

*T was sweet to meet them there ; 

Those dear, kind faces, in that land of dreams; 

To meet again their eyes’ love-laden beams; 

Again to hear their voices, and to feel 
The witchery of their presence o’er me steal; 

Yet was the dream too fair ! 

Such scenes, so bright and brief. 

When earthly duties call the spirit back, 

That has been roaming on ethereal track, * 

Make it a stranger in a dreary wild, 

And the full heart, that late with rapture smiled, 

Is wrapped in robes of grief 1 
Mtekltnkurgk, (N. T.J JmuMr y, 1847. 
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THE ISRAELITISH MAIDEN. 


BY BOB* STAJJDIBH. 


‘Bert it's not her air.her form,her fkce. 

Though matching beauty 1 * fhbled queen; 

But the mini that abine* in every grace, 

And chiefly, in her aparklm' e’en !’ — Bubkb. 

On a low divan, in an apartment of a princely dwelling in the 

environs of D-, sat two maidens, young and fair. In those two 

words how much are comprised of love, of joy, of hope, of grace ! 

‘ Ob precion* hour*! oh golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time 

A book was in the hand of one, and her cheek was flushed. Its 
dark hue, and the whole contour of the countenance, proclaimed 
clearly her descent from the house of Abraham. The face of the 
maiden who sat by her side no less plainly revealed her origin; a 
beautiful scion of the Saxon race. 

4 Oh, Bertha, my cheek burns, and my blood is fevered, to read 
the wrongs suffered by my forefathers ! Though but a work of fic¬ 
tion, the history of the past, my own limited experience, and their 
present condition, all tell me the picture is life-like and true. Old 
Isaac and his noble daughter are no less living personages than 
weak King John and Mb unworthy satellites; than the worshipped 
knight of the tournament and the proud lady of the ring V 

4 But, Adah, you cannot admire old Isaac V 

4 No, but I pity; and believe that oppression, wrong, reviling and 
contempt, crushing him to the earth, so exasperated and embittered 
his spirit, that he became, as did his suffering progenitor, 4 a worm 
and no man!’ 

4 1 know, Bertha, that my people were then, and are now, a pro¬ 
verb for meanness, extortion and cupidity; but I know too that the 
name of Gentile and Christian cannot soon be dissevered in their 
minds from hatred, cruelty and oppression !’ 

4 Yes, Adah, the ancient glory of your people has long since departed. 
And yet I have been taught to honor and mourn for them. Into 
their hands were committed the oracles of God. Patriarchs, pro¬ 
phets, priests and kings were Israelites, as were the Holy Apostles. 
Jewish blood was shed upon the cross, and they were our Lord’s 
kinsmen in the flesh!’ 

4 Yet the times are changing, Adah. A sympathy and interest is 
dawning for your people. Judea will yet lift up her head among 
the nations. Graver heads than mine predict it, to say nothing of 
the inspired penmen. Butin the mean while grieve not: if you 
could but know some dear ones I could name, I think you would be 
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softened a little toward us. The past would be forgiven ; you would 
not stop to inquire whether Jew or Gentile, but rather sigh: 

* I know that l love thee, whatever thou art!' 

4 Thou knowest that I love thee , Bertha/ 

* Nay, give me not thy whole heart; reservea little space for my 
beloved brother; neither let him crowd me quite out/ 

* Never fear, Bertha ; thy brother will scarce deem it worth his 
while to win a smile from a daughter of the proscribed race/ 

* Go smooth your raven hair, and don your brightest looks. He 
will love you, for my sake if not for your own/ 

A few points in the previous history of the two maidens may here 
be told. Their friendship had been formed at school; taken root 
then, and ripened since. Adah’s parents were not living: she the 
adopted daughter of an uncle, a man of uncounted wealth ; a Jew 
of high descent, nurtured in all the prejudices of his nation. His 
lineage could be traced from generation to generation; almost to 
the palmy days of the Holy City. Yet in the place where they 
dwelt, he lived apart; he associated only with his own people. 
Though mingling with men in the busy mart and crowded thorough¬ 
fare, he was to them socially a stranger and an alien. To the quali¬ 
ties of his heart and the true lineaments of his mind they were the 
entirest strangers. Perpetually, betwixt them and him, * there was 
a great gulf fixed/ It could not be passed. There were neither 
sympathies, desires nor affections in common to bridge it over. Oh ! 
wonderful fulfilment of prophecy ! — their very name is a name of 
reproach!* 

Little Bertha Linton was the first to break the spell, and like a 
sun-beam, to cross the threshold of that stately mansion. The 
heart of old Solomon softened and warmed toward the children of 
the Christians for her sake. Sweet Bertha! gentle and meek; 
were there more like thee, the world would soon be evangelized. 

Though often wearied and soul-sickened by the exact attention to 
forms, fasts and observances, the clinging to a lifeless body from 
which the spirit has long departed, no look of disgust nor smile of 
ridicule ever crossed her face. 

As the lengthened shadows betokened the approach of evening, 
Adah and Bertha would take their accustomed stroll through the 
shaded avenues and beautiful gardens, whose bright flowers lent 
perfume to the air. There would they hold sweet converse, linked 
together arm-in-arm as heart to heart. And as Bertha discoursed of 
the great world, of its glittering pleasures, the bright scenes she had 
passed through, her descriptions sent a thrill of delight through 
Adah’s frame, and a longing possessed her soul to participate in 
those fascinations so brightened to her view by the youthful imagi¬ 
nation of her friend, in such mournful contrast with her own secluded 
and monotonous life. And then a look of sadness crossed her face, 
as she said in mournful accents : 

1 Bertha, such joys are not for me, a despised Jewish maiden/ 
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All the efforts of the light-hearted Bertha were at such times re¬ 
quired to dissipate the sad memories of the past and forebodings of 
the future, that came crowding on her view; and they were gene¬ 
rally triumphant. By her mild demeanor and gentle sweetness, and 
by some coaxing ana pleading too, Bertha obtained the old man’s 
consent that Adah should return her visit, and spend a month at 
Riverside. 

One week has passed since Adah came to Riverside. It was a 
charming rural place ; the lawn of the deepest green ; flowers the 
most fragrant, songsters the sweetest; its surrounding willows the 
most graceful, to which the bright oriole never failed to return each 
spring, to build her nest; springs the clearest and softest; meadows 
the most luxuriant; shadows at sun-down the most beautiful, and 
noon-day quiet the most dreamy. 

To Adah, time flew on swift pinions. The days were passed de¬ 
lightfully in walks and drives and pic-nics. With many of Bertha’s 
friends she sympathized and assimilated, as though one faith, one 
hope animated them. They no longer eyed her with reserve and 
mistrust, but gazed with looks of admiration and approval on her 
beautiful countenance, which, hitherto saddened and thoughtful, now 
beamed with content and happiness. 


CIAPTIM SECOMD. 

'All men honor the akilftil leech; from land to land he goes, 

Safe in his privilege; the sword of war 
Spares him; kings welcome him with costly gilts ; 

And he who late had from the couch of pain 
Lifted a languid look to him for aid, 

Views him with brightened eyes, and blesses him 
In his first thaukful prayer.’—Sooxn*T> Thalaba. 

Adah had once before met Edward Linton; she now saw him 
every day. His life was devoted to the 4 healing art,' and his attach¬ 
ment to his vocation was romantic ; nay, even chivalric. An univer¬ 
sal benevolence, a missionary spirit, seemed to have animated him 
in the choice of a profession. Never was being more endowed by 
nature to win confidence and affection, and to diffuse peace and 
repose by his presence, than he. His gentle voice, quiet demeanor 
and truthful words, made the sufferer to feel that if there was help 
in arm of flesh the cunning of his hand would be blessed. A con¬ 
scientious mind, illumined understanding and sympathizing heart 
would insure the blessing. The mild spirit and tone of Bertha and 
her brother, as they conversed with Adah on the Religion of the 
Cross, awakened interest and inspired confidence, if it did not bring 
immediate conviction to her mind. Day by day her prejudices 
grew fainter, and by-and-by a consciousness, full of peace and joy 
and hope, pervaded her spirit, that the faith must be a holy one 
which wrought such blessed effects. 

Adah could not choose but admire the character of the young 
physician, for she was of a kindred mind and heart, and could ap- 
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preciate his noble virtues. Love is founded on admiration; it be¬ 
gins with it. Some bold that ‘ Pity is akin to Love ;* I am sure 
that Appreciation is a near relative, at least with superior beings, 
where love is inseparable from respect and esteem; those names 
so despised by lovers. 

A friend once said to me : * I hate the word esteem !' * Why f* I 

asked. * Because/ said he, * it is the word women use when they 
reject the addresses of a lover : * I esteem, but cannot love you 
* I shall ever esteem you/ * 

‘ They may esteem without loving, but be assured/ said I, ‘ those 
whose love is worth the possessing cannot love without esteeming.* 

Pity may have preceded young Linton’s love for Adah ; for he 
did most deeply sympathize with her in the isolated position in which 
she lived, and her shrinking sensitiveness to the contumely heaped 
upon her people. Let us analyze no more, but simply say : 

* Hk loved her for the wrong* that *he had aufferad, 

Aud the loved him that he did pity her.' 

The same great poet hath it: 

‘ Thx course of true love never yet ran smooth ;* 

and my story forms no exception to the general rule. Uncle Solo¬ 
mon was inexorable. In vain did even Bertha plead. Adah thought 
that nothing short of a miracle could move him, and the day of 
miracles was passed. Yet over the spirit, if not over matter, they 
are wrought every day; in stubborn wills subdued ; inveterate 
habits overcome ; tastes, desires and opinions changed. God in his 
providence is hourly bringing mighty things to pass, which man in 
his blindness attributeth to accident, chance, time—any thing but 
His power working in us, ‘to will and to do of His good pleasure/ 
Adah meekly and patiently resigned herself to what she deemed 
inevitable. She rarely saw Bertha. In vain her brother persuaded 
to disobedience. Gratitude, affection and maiden reserve all for¬ 
bade. Yet they sometimes met; and hope did not altogether give 
place to despair. 


csirriK third. 

' Watchman, tall ns of the eight! 

What the signs of promise are; 

Traveller, o’er yon rnountain's height 
See that glory-beaming star! 

Wutchm in, doth its beauteous ray 
Aught of pence or joy foretell? 

'Traveller, yes; it brings the day, 

Thu promised day of Iskaxl I’ 

One only child had Uncle Solomon — the child of his old age, the 
child of his love, the child of his hopes. The little David was in 
the house ‘ a well-spring of pleasure, a messenger of peace and 
love ; a resting-place for innocence on earth ; a link between angels 
and men / a link between his earthly parent and his angel-mother 
in Heaven. 
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David Solomon !—a name how full of hallowed associations; 
how the old man’s heart yearned toward the little being! If 1 old 
Uncle Solomon’ had his weak point it was his idolatrous love for 
the little David. For him he toiled and strove; for Air sake he bore 
neglect, injustice and buffeting. He was the quickener, the re¬ 
warder, the crown of 4 all the labor which he labored to do under 
the sun.’ 

Little David Solomon was a bright boy; his eyes sparkled, and 
his dark locks curled in rich redundance about his healthful cheek. 
He had numbered four summers, when one autumn evening his 
father missed the sound of his little pattering feet in the hall, a & he 
was wont nightly to come in to greet him, on his return from the 
city. On entering the house he saw nothing of bis little favorite ; 
but hastening to his sleeping room, he found him lying on his low 
pallet, and Adah seated by his side, with anxiety and fear imprinted 
on her face, for she loved the little one with somewhat of the love 
of a mother for her child. He tossed restlessly from side to side, 
parched with fever, and his mind wandering and unquiet. 

The old man took him in his arms : the little boy knew him not. 
Wild and incoherent, he screamed with terror as he gazed. The 
strong man was bowed. He lifted up his voice and wept. Never 
had Adah seen him so moved before. He said at length, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion : 4 Adah, it is a sickness unto death ! Some¬ 
thing in my heart tells me there is no hope !’ 

4 Be not so soon disheartened, my dear uncle. Little David has 
doubtless caught the malignant fever we have so much dreaded; 
but it may, by the blessing of Heaven, be allayed.’ 

The physician who had long attended the family, and his father 
before him, was summoned. He came; endeavored to look wise, and 
shook his empty head. He prescribed remedies, but without avail. 
Though more peaceful and quiet, the little boy’s mind still wan¬ 
dered and his pulse was quick and wiry. Yet it was touching to hear 
from his lips, in his deliriousness, words which sweetly showed forth 
his innocence and affection. Once he clapped his little hands together 
with a sad glee, and spake of 4 bright birds,’ and 4 gay flowers,’ 
and of his 4 sweet cousin Adah.’ 

The medical man came again. He gave them little hope. Adah 
sat by the side of the sufferer during the long night-watches. The 
foot-steps of the sorrow-stricken parent, as he paced the floor of the 
ante-room, (for he could not stay beside his child, to whom he was as 
a stranger,) fell upon her ear. A thought flashed upon her mind : 
* If we could but have young Linton’s counsel!’ She stole silently 
to the side of her uncle and named her wish. He gave instant con¬ 
sent; nay, caught at her proposal as a drowning man clutches the 
last plank. 

Before the day dawned a messenger was on his way to the young 
physician, with a note from Adah, beseeching him to come instantly 
and save, if it might be, their little David. 

Never was greater celerity exhibited than in obeying this sum¬ 
mons. In a little while Dr. Linton stood before the sick child, by 
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the side of Adah and the disheartened father. Though he spoke 
no word of encouragement as he gazed upon the face of the little 
sufferer, yet a light beamed from his countenance, and a ray of hope 
irradiated the hearts of both father and daughter. And thus vibra¬ 
ting between hope and fear, passed two more weary days. Lin¬ 
ton rested not day nor night. All that human skill and foresight 
could devise, was resorted to. The result neither he nor they, nor 
any man could foretell They could only fall down on their knees 
in humble, adoring submission before Him who * giveth the in¬ 
crease ;' who is the hearer of prayer. The fervent petition of faith 
was heard, and it was answered. The little David awoke from a 
deep sleep on the morning of the third day; quiet and refreshed, 
although weak. The fever-wildness was quite passed away, and the 
crimsoned cheek was now pale and cool! 

Oh! the rush of joy and gratitude, the ineffable tenderness, 
which glowed in the father’s heart, as he beheld the little child of 
his love restored to himself, and once more smiling peacefully and 
sweetly in his face ! 

He turned to his preserver. 4 The blessing/ said he, 4 of the God 
of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, be upon thy head ! He has 
made thee His instrument in restoring to me my boy. How can I 
ever thank thee 1 — how ever repay thee! 

•You can more than repay me, a thousand times ten thousand 
fold !* 

4 Ask any boon thou wilt; it is thine.' 

Electrified with delight, Linton thought only of one boon : 4 Give 
me your daughter; the daughter of your adoption, the child of 
your love!' 

4 It is a high price,' said Solomon smiling, 4 but as thou hast won 
her, I give her to thee, with my blessing on you both!' 

4 Were they really married, then V 

4 Of course ; and what is better still, by the blessed influence of 
young Linton's example, and the meek and gentle Bertha’s, no long 
time elapsed before Adah cast in her lot with her new family in 
spiritual as well as temporal things; and his people became her 
people and his Saviour her Saviour.' 


THE LIFE OP LOVE. 


Unsought in this existence placed, 
Awhile we tread the dreary waste ; 
What can give light 
To cheer the sight, 

And drive away this dreary night? 

With cunning’s aid and toil and stealth 
We press the search for barren wealth ; 
So peace of mind 
We cannot find 

But lose the core and taste the rind. 


i Ambition’s tale if we believe 
; We find its promisee deceive ; 

And led astray, 
i We lose our way: 

| Ambition shines but to betray ! . 

i Rejecting wealth and empty name, 

, Love’s torch alone burns still the same; 
; Still pure and bright 

It lends its light 

To cheer us through the troubled night 
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THE MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 


BT A OIUBRIDOI gTtJDBMt. 


Father, the angel of day is retiring 
To his rest in the heavenly fold, 

And the sky and the clouds wrap around him 
Their mantles of azure and gold. 


XX.* 

So the Angel of Life which Thou gavest 
Is drooping away from my breast, 

And soft through the sorrowful twilight 
’T is limning the place of its rest 


XXX. 

Now I stand on the broad shore of nature, 
And beyond me the happy land lies; 
And I hear the melodious voices 
Of spirits ascending the skies. 


Ranks upon ranks, O I see them ! 

As they climb up in garments of light; 
Like the beautiful stars in their courses, 
Through the wonderful fields 6f night 


Father, Thy hand led me forth on the desert, 
Where was nought but the sky and the plain* 
And I’ve labored to find out the pathway 
Which would lead to Thy mansions again. 


But as I passed o’er the waste and the waters, 

Oft the sad tear of sorrow would start; 

And I gathered two beautiful flowers, 

And twined their sweet leaves ’round my heart. 


▼XX. 

Often I looked to those sweet leaves in sadness, 
And they warned from the cross-paths of strife ; 
O there’s many a tear-watered flower 
Has read os the lessons of life ! 


Cambridge 1847 . 
VOL. XXIX. 


▼XXX. 

Father, I *ve cherished these beautiful flowers, 
For to me they were load-stars of love; 

I know they will perish in nature — 

Let them bloom in Thy gardens above. 


28 
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THE REIGN OF THE PEOPLE. 


XV IBUI PART*: FART THIJU). 


The joy of the friends on thus meeting was great. Their former 
friendship was renewed. The circumstances of their position en¬ 
deared them still more closely ; and Auguste insisting upon Henri’s 
taking up his abode with him, they lived together as brothers. 
Their companionship mitigated, though it could not banish, the 
anxieties each felt; for both feared for their country, and neither 
could avoid cherishing the liveliest apprehensions for the baron and 
his daughter. 

Nor were their fears on either hand ill-founded. In the con¬ 
test between the Assembly and the Municipality, during the week 
succeeding the tenth day of August, Auguste perceived with pain 
the declining influence of his party, the popular desertion of their 
principles, which he considered of vital importance, and the erec¬ 
tion of an extraordinary tribunal, whose functions were so ill-de¬ 
fined, and whose creation was so unwillingly extorted from the 
Assembly, that it seemed to him destined to be but a powerful in¬ 
strument of judicial murder. As for Henri, the forcible ascendancy 
of the Commune seemed only to fortify his mind in the view he had 
now adopted; oscillating between extremes, the peace and order 
of an energetic monarchy appeared preferable to the chequered 
and bloody fortunes of popular sway. It was in vain that his friend 
discoursed with all the eloquence of a passionate conviction upon 
the excellencies of a truly republican regime. In vain did he sum¬ 
mon up all the resources of his party-philosophy to give comfort for 
the present and hope for the future. Henri would receive no com¬ 
fort for what he considered the ruin of his country, nor entertain 
any hope of her recovery from the blow. 

While the young men were thus divided in opinion as to the ex¬ 
tent of the national danger, they entirely agreed in their anxiety for 
the fate of the baron and Emilie. Indeed Henri’s surmises seemed 
dictated by such an absorbing interest, that old suspicions awoke in 
Auguste’s mind, and it was not long before he discovered the secret. 
So far from expressing displeasure, however, he was gratified, and 
gave assurances of his countenance with Emilie, if circumstances 
should favor their search. That search had now been continued at 
intervals for several days. Roland, the Minister of the Interior, a 
personal friend of his youthful admirer and partisan, had used his 
efforts in vain. The omnipotent Minister of Justice, Danton, af¬ 
firmed that he knew nothing of their place of refuge, and the prisons 
even had been examined. Henri, from prudential motives, had con¬ 
tinued ostensibly one of the people; he visited the Jacobins, and 
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raised a faint hurrah now and then in the streets. His inquiries too 
had proved fruitless. 

A week had now passed, and returning toward evening from an 
examination, where he hoped a clue had been gained, he resigned 
himself to the deepest dejection and despair. The quarter was 
unfrequented, and ne walked quickly. The streets were not as 
crowded, nor did the same scenes of riot and excess meet his eye 
as on the other side of the river. His attention was therefore at 
once arrested, and his sympathies aroused, at seeing a young wo¬ 
man dart from the entresol of a large house before him : she was 
closely pursued by a rough fellow, who contrived to gain upbn her 
notwithstanding his drunken unsteadiness. As both dashed by him, 
upon the impulse of the moment a heavy blow tumbled the pursuer 
senseless on the pavement. Henri was about to pursue his way, 
when the woman, whose features he had not noticed in the dim twi¬ 
light, approached to express her gratitude. She spoke; one word 
was enough; the tone, the accent—it could be no other! He 
turned toward her; they did not need day-light to complete the re¬ 
cognition. Her humiliating position and her fear banished pride 
and every notion of fastidious propriety, and with an exclamation 
of intense joy, Emilie fell into his arms. A moment after footsteps 
approached; and leading the way to the house she had quitted, she 
guided him through a labyrinth of stair-ways and portals to a back 
apartment in the fifth story of the building. In this small and scan¬ 
tily-furnished chamber, on a camp-stool, by the decaying embers of 
the fire, sat the old but chivalrous noble, Count de Chabotte. Wholly 
engrossed in his sad contemplations, he did not perceive the entrance 
of a stranger, but gazing fixedly on the dying coals, he mused over 
the past. Touching him lightly upon the shoulder, * Here is a friend, 
father,’ said Emilie. 

The baron rose abruptly, and casting a stern glance upon the in¬ 
truder, ‘ A friend, Emilie V he said ; 4 we have no friends !’ 

* I am your friend, Sir,’ said the manly voice of Henri ; * I am of 
your city, and I think you knew me there; Henri Graubndr, of 
Lyons.’ 

His heart palpitated as he spoke, for he knew not whether the 
baron had recognized him, begrimed as he was, in the attack on the 
Tuilleries. The reply reassured him, and the trio immediately en¬ 
tered into conversation upon their respective circumstances. With¬ 
out waiting however for the details, Henri at once informed them 
of the vigilant search instituted for every adherent of the fallen dy¬ 
nasty, and he declared that their retreat was not secure for an hour; 
he therefore proposed their instant departure with him to the hotel 
of Auguste, where a place of concealment was ready, their wants 
could be ministered to without suspicion, and the earliest informa¬ 
tion also being obtained of every movement, the best means could 
be adopted for protection. But at the mention of his son’s name 
the baron’s pride was aroused, and neither the expostulations of the 
friend nor the entreaties of the daughter could gain his assent to 
the proposition. Baffled in his attempts, Henri begged that Emilie 
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might at least visit her brother, and he would speedily return with 
her again; but the poor girl refused with tears to desert her father 
for an instant. During a momentary absence she had just incurred 
fearful dangers, and she trembled as she thought of the condition of 
her parent, had any thing ill befallen her. Disappointed and cha¬ 
grined, Henri took his leave, with a promise to Emilie to return with 
her brother. 

When the happy discovery was communicated to him, Auguste’s 
gratification was not unmixed; for he had begun to think that his 
father had effected his escape from the city. He had just returned 
from the Assembly, where the session had been unusually stormy. 
Sharing in all the agitations of the capital upon the rumored ad¬ 
vance of the Prussian army to the frontiers, the news of the cap¬ 
ture of Longy, which had come that day, had excited a ferment 
sufficient to warp the judgments of the most moderate of the de¬ 
puties ; while the menaces of the municipality awed those who still 
retained their self-possession. Not content then with decreeing 
death against any one who should propose surrender to the foe, the 
most stringent measures had been taken to detect and imprison 
every dangerous person. Auguste knew that in the close search 
which would shortly be set on foot, his father could not possibly es¬ 
cape discovery in his present refuge; and it was wonderful to him 
that he had so long baffled pursuit. Nor on the other hand was he 
at all confident of being able himself effectually to secure his parent, 
even if humbling himself before him, and neglecting no means in his 
power, he should finally prevail on the old man to accept his protec¬ 
tion. Harassed with these conflicting thoughts, he returned with 
Henri. Haughty as the baron was, and sternly as he conceived his 
heart hardened against his son, paternal affection proved too strong 
for his determination; and without a word of explanation, they em¬ 
braced and mutually forgave. 

It did not now demand much effort from any one to accomplish 
their departure. Fortunately they arrived without accident at their 
destination. Here Auguste pointed out the hiding-place be had 
prepared. It was a simple closet behind the wainscot, the heavy 
hangings concealing the secret entrance. It had formerly been used 
to store valuables. Many of the houses in Paris contained similar 
recesses; but unfortunately their insecurity was in proportion to 
their number. It was Auguste’s hope however that the police, thus 
far unable to discover his father, would believe him to have escaped 
from the capital; while his own high position as a member of the 
nominally-ruling party in the state, joined to the democratic charac¬ 
ter of his companion, would save him from suspicion and conse¬ 
quent investigation of the premises. Two or three days passed in 
tranquillity, and they all began to indulge hope. The baron, only 
retiring when some stranger arrived, seemed less melancholy in the 
midst of his family. Henri’s respectful and devoted but manly at¬ 
tention to Emily fostered her attachment and inspired her with new 
esteem for him. No longer dwelling in a lordly castle, inequality 
of condition ceased to enkindle her pride, or raise her too high for 
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her own happiness ; and they had already begun to devise plans of 
escape from the city, when their tranquillity was interrupted. 

It was the fair twilight of a summer’s evening; and as Henri re¬ 
entered the gates, from the performance of a duty (assigned him by 
his club) with the camp outside the barriers, he was struck with as¬ 
tonishment at the profound and unnatural silence resting upon the 
immense capital. The street, a few hours before so populdus and 
lively, seemed very sombre and desolate. He walked on amazed. 
Still every thing appeared only calculated to augment his wonder. 
No gay groups thronged the gardens; he met no animated com¬ 
panies, discussing the events of the day. The shops, wont to be so 
brilliantly attractive, were all closed and dark; even the Palais 
Royal, the scene of such wild revelry a year before, and which con¬ 
tinued a popular resort while Phillip Egalit^ lived, was desolate; 
the fall ana play of the fountains awoke only the echoes, and the 
great churches, whose solemn repose had been intruded on by 
patriotic women, in preparing necessaries for the camp, looked still 
again, and undisturbed. To his surprise he saw two armed guard- 
ships stationed upon the winding river. The flying pace and terri¬ 
fied visages of the few persons he encountered did not prevent his 
inquiring what had happened to cause this unnatural state of things : 
he now learned that the Assembly had closed the barriers for forty- 
eight hours, and the police of the Commune were about to visit 
every house and seize every man against whom rested the shadow 
of an imputation. They had done this with the design of rooting 
out the traitors in their midst, who were supposed to be ready to 
cooperate with the invading army; and, as their distorted fancy 
suggested, about to murder wives and children, while their protectors 
were advancing with the army ; and thus they intended not only to 
gain possession of the persons of those who had plotted treachery, 
but aJl the disaffected, and at once utterly to disconcert and render 
nugatory every embryo plot and cabal. Stimulated by the thrice-re¬ 
peated sentiment of Danton, that boldness alone could preserve them 
m the crisis, they had allowed him to dictate this measure as the first 
exercise of their resolution. But although the leading Jacobins 
and the Municipality were in the secret, they were not at all aware 
of the awful evening of the deed ; the gates, as we said, were ac¬ 
cordingly closed for two days. No exit from the city was permitted, 
on any pretext whatever, and any one discovered in the fields in the 
neighborhood of the city was to be stopped. When the drum beat, 
each citizen must repair to his house and await the official visitors ; 
while during the night the streets and lanes were to be illuminated, 
to make sure that they were clear even of carriages ; and to crown 
all, in order that the inexorable commissioners might arrest every 
person not found at his own home, all the Sectional Assemblies 
and the great Tribunal itself adjourned for the two days! 

Such was the measure whose immediate effects Henri already 
perceived; and as he quickened his speed to a run, he heard the 
wary and interrupted knock of the muffled hammer within many a 
barred door, vainly preparing a place of concealment He found 
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his friends collected, calm and resigned to whatever fate awaited 
them. They had been informed of the danger, and though they yet 
hoped that discovery might not be inevitable, they endeavored to 
be prepared for it. Stifling the expression of his feelings, Auguste 
contemplated every avenue and chance of present and future escape. 
He too felt that discovery might possibly be avoided ; but if found, 
what would be his father’s fate ! If escaping immediate execu¬ 
tion, or neglected in the prison, would not its noxious atmosphere 
and solitude prey upon his life 1 There was indeed one hope ; 
his own services and the friendship of the Minister of State ; that 
hope however was abated by the reflection that Roland was not the 
prime mover in these measures, nor was it in his power to free 
any one suspected, from the jurisdiction of the recently-instituted 
tribunal, which was entirely under the influence of the Commune, 
where Danton reigned supreme. Still it was almost his only hope, 
and he clung to it. Mournfully and quick the moments now glided 
on to the decisive instant; tearful were Emilie’s eyes, as she took 
one long embrace of her father, it might be the last; Henri, mute 
but resolved, looked on ; he clasped her cold hand ; 6he read his 
calm stern look, and despair fell crushingly upon her soul. At this 
moment the mournful tap of the drum was heard in the distance, 
sounding sharp and clear in the unbroken stillness. Hastily closing 
the little panel door, Auguste adjusted the cumbrous hangings in 
natural folds, and all awaited the result. 

It was a strange progress, that of the Commissioners of Search. 
Over the silent city the sullen single peal of the bells announced 
the first hour after midnight, and issuing from the Hotel de Ville, 
with heavy tramp and the rattle of arms, their noises only made the 
universal stillness more appalling. It seemed a march through a 
city of the dead ; but as the band diverged, and spread through 
the thousand thoroughfares, lighted up with the blaze of day, con¬ 
fusion and terror soon changed the scene. Shouting and laughing, 
the soldiers of the Commune marched on, thundering at open doors 
and battering down those which offered the least impediment. The 
crashing of glass, and the falling timber of partitions suspected 
of affording a lurking place, mingled with the protestations and 
cries of those hurrying to the Hotel de Ville and the different pri¬ 
sons, and still through all the steady advance of the guards and offi¬ 
cers, with the monotonous beat of the drum, left no hope. 

Sinks and garrets were no hiding-places then. Half suffocated 
between feather-beds, half drowned in cisterns, the wretched cul¬ 
prits were dragged forth. Sometimes fear defeated its own end, 
and the secure wretch perished in his lurking-place. Wainscottings 
nailed too tightly upon them, pressed to death, or too closely-bunged 
casks suffocated the unhappy fugitive : not unfrequently the groan 
of unendurable agony indicated but too accurately the refuge of 
the victim. 

Nearer still sounded the footsteps of the relentless band, and 
louder grew the uproar in the Quartier Lepelletier. Pale and 
trembling, Emilie knelt in prayer. With a wise forethought Henri 
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had gone to his former lodgings, the better to preserve his demo¬ 
cracy from suspicion, and thus be more able to assist the baron in 
any emergency consequent upon his arrest. And now they are in 
the court; they ascend the stairs; Auguste goes to meet them; 
without hesitancy, the officers and men throng into the room ; and 
well-practised by this time, they proceed at once to tear down the 
hangings and sound the floor. The master remonstrated. * Sir,' 
said the chief of the division, ( we know that the Count de Chabotte 
is here; if you will surrender him, well; if not, your apartments 
may be destroyed in the search/ 

At these terrible words, pronounced in a business-like way, Emilie 
already nearly dead from excess of terror, could endure no lon¬ 
ger. She threw herself at the feet of the stern soldier: ‘ Save, 
save my father!’ she chokingly ejaculated, and fell motionless be¬ 
fore him. 

4 That’s a royalist girl, comrades/ said the brutal chief; 4 had n*t 
we better take her too V 

Here is the order of the Commune that she shall be untouched/ 
said one of the men, coming forward. 

‘ How now 1 Where did this come from V replied the leader. 

4 I informed on that condition, Sir/ said the man. 

4 Then you shall be yourself arrested. Seize him ! To the Com¬ 
munes with him ! Let them release him !’ 

This deluded man, the same whom Henri had knocked down in 
his pursuit of Emilie, having recovered from that blow, determined 
to discover something of her, and had patiently watched the premises 
and awaited her coming out. He had seen Henri’s exit and return, 
and had followed the party unnoticed to the present abode. Finding 
himself so far baffled, he gave information of the occurrence to the 
police, upon the condition we have mentioned ; supposing that, her 
defenders being arrested, the victim would be helpless. The Com¬ 
mune, by the aid of Danton’s previous information, were at no loss 
to identify the person of the old man, and though they gave the 
promise, they were not unwilling to condemn its requirer; when, 
as we have seen, he fell into their hands as a 4 suspected’ person. 
Hardly had he been marched off, when the object of their search 
was drawn from his concealment, and three men were deputed to 
conduct him to the committee of the section, where he was to un¬ 
dergo a preparatory examination; and as Emilie remained still 
insensible, the disorderly gang soon withdrew, without carrying out 
their captain’s suggestion. Auguste would very gladly have accom¬ 
panied his father, but his apparently dying sister demanded all his 
attention. The father’s mind was made up; and with one glance of 
mingled agony and love toward them, he turned to proceed upon 
his way, apparently unmoved. 

Long and assiduously did her brother bathe the icy temples of the 
prostrate form before him. He chafed her hands, and used all the 
restoratives in his possession. With the morning light the patrol 
withdrew to the trial of their arrests— their nocturnal prey. The 
dismal tapping of the drum ceased, and men ventured into the streets 
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once more. With the first blush of day, Henri hastened to learn 
the fate of all be held most dear on earth. Sad indeed was the sight 
which greeted him ! By his aid Auguste was enabled to summon a 
physician, and to their unspeakable joy, toward noon Emilie revived 
a little from her death-like swoon. 

Snatching the first moment, Auguste hastened to Roland to dis¬ 
cover the fate of his father. The minister did not know, but he felt 
so deep a sympathy for his young friend that he left the pressing 
calls of his office, and accompanied him to the department of Danton: 
he found him surrounded by officials and buried in the details of the 
last night’s work. 1 He could attend to nothing now,’ he said; * the. 
State demanded his energies;’ but at Roland’s earnest entreaty, be 
agreed to receive and hear Henri the next evening. During the 
intervening time Auguste made up his mind to throw himself wholly 
upon the mercy of the Dictator. He perceived indeed that it was 
his only chance ; there could be no doubt that his father had fought 
for the king on the tenth of August, and had been high in honor and 
repute under the monarchy ; and he could not deny that should the 
foreign army appear under the batteries of Paris, the old veteran 
would be among the very foremost to raise the banner of sedition. 
There could be no doubt therefore of his condemnation if he came 
to trial. 

As for escape, the keen surveillance exercised by innumerable 
deputies at the barriers discouraged it entirely. Auguste was not 
acquainted with Danton. He had seen him appear several times 
at the bar of the assembly, and had derived no very favorable im¬ 
pressions ; but Roland, who knew him well, and though often thwart¬ 
ing never was hated by him, recommended an appeal to his kinder 
feelings; beneath that unprepossessing exterior, he said, a gentle 
heart beat, and the sympathies of a generous nature were not en¬ 
tirely extinct in him. Hardly daring to hope, but nerved by the crisis, 
at the appointed time Auguste was ushered into the presence of the 
4 Dictator ;* for he was indeed Dictator. In that tumultuous hour, 
when consternation pervaded all ranks, and pictured the Prussians 
already encamping within the capital, when the panic-struck assem¬ 
bly would have retreated behind the Loire, and when the patriotic 
populace wavered for want of a leader, one man stood forth, wise 
and calm. To his superior coolness and energy all rival leaders, 
during the moment of exigency, were compelled to defer, and Robes¬ 
pierre and the Jacobins, alike with the Girondists in the Assembly, 
succumbed to his superiority. 

He sat alone. Lists of names of doomed men covered his table, 
and he was apparently studying a plan of the prisons of Paris, for 
at that very time he was revolving in his mind that scheme of horror 
so soon destined to have its terrible development. His large 
strong eye scanned his visitor from head to foot as he entered, and 
Auguste trembled as he met the imperious look. Danton was not 
displeased at this involuntary tribute to his power, and his features 
relaxed as he referred to Roland’s recommendation, and motioned 
the bearer to present his wishes. 
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With a voice husky from emotion, he detailed the circumstances 
of the case. He admitted his father’s loyalty, but over against this 
he set his own long allegiance to the republican cause, and the evils 
he had endured in consequence. He dwelt upon the services of the 
baron in former days to their common country, and alluded to his 
advanced age, both as a reason for clinging to old opinions and as a 
claim to sympathy. As he went on to describe not only his own 
fate, but that of a daughter, a sister, a fair maiden, as involved in 
the decision, and moreover, as dependant also upon it, the happiness 
of another as ardent a Jacobin as ever shouted in the Cordeliers, 
(for such was Henri’s reputation,) Danton was moved. It was not 
any thing so peculiar in the circumstances ; it was the mournful and 
touching tone in which Despair and Hope struggled together, the im¬ 
ploring eye, every accent and gesture, bespeaking the deepest filial 
love, and that too toward one who, by his own confession, had cast 
him off for his republicanism, that found a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of Jthis man ; and when he finally declared that he would pledge 
his honor that his father should leave the country without an hour’s 
delay, if released, the executioner relented. There was a pause for 
a moment as the speaker ceased. Dantou thought perhaps he was 
thinking of his own fair wife, and perhaps he caught a shadowy 
image of his own fate, torn from his heart’s idol and consigned to a, 
public death. He consented to the release. 4 This is the thirty-first 
of August/ said the Minister of Justice; ‘ to-morrow will be the first 
of September. On the morning of the second the pardon and pass¬ 
ports shall be ready.’ Pouring out his expressions of fervent grati¬ 
tude to the preserver of his family, Auguste withdrew. Danton’s 
parting words were, 4 Remember, on the morning of the second; be 
prepared.’ 

With this glad news Auguste regained his rooms. What was his 
surprise to find all deserted. During the two days since the domi¬ 
ciliary visit, Emilie had rapidly regained strength; Auguste had 
been absent since three o’clock, and Henri soon appearing, set his 
mind at ease about her; for, regardless of every thing but her father, 
she had persuaded Henri to accompany her to the prison, with the 
design of visiting her parent and returning speedily. She had found 
him so feeble and apparently failing, however, that she had remained 
with him, to cheer and comfort him. It mattered little, Auguste said, 
as release was so near at hand; and on the next day, the first of Sep¬ 
tember, the two made preparations for their departure. They ar¬ 
ranged a rapid conveyance to Havre, from whence they could easily 
avail themselves of the first vessel going to England or America. 

The morning of the second of September rose cloudless upon 
Paris. How dark was to be its setting on that devoted city! Au- 
guBte remembered that Danton had given a strange emphasis to the 
word morning , in fixing the time for the reception of his papers. 
Ill-defined suspicions rose in his breast, and he remained at home 
during all the forenoon, in expectation of their arrival. But none 
came, and scarcely knowing what to fear, he regretted that he had 
allowed Henri to leave to attend to the journey; for if he sought 
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Danton, they might come in his absence. At length, however, he 
concluded that the best plan would be, as he had waited so long, to try 
to find Danton, who might, he thought, have forgotten the matter. But 
he did not find him at the Commune, and when he got to the Jacobins, 
he was told that the minister had just left for the Cordeliers ; in 
short, he hunted for him ineffectually during the remainder of the 
day; for Danton was in fact visible to no one on that day, save the 
emissaries of his dark plot. With gloomy feelings, Auguste returned 
home; and here to his surprise he found that a messenger had called 
with papers for him, and declaring them to be of too much impor¬ 
tance to leave, had set out for the assembly, supposing Auguste to 
be there. It was now night-fall, and there was no resource but to 
await his return in patience. The messenger had been arrested by 
one of the disorderly patrols, through mistake, and though he easily 
exculpated himself, he was detained some time, and Auguste waited 
in vain. 

During these hours the plot of Danton had hastened to its con¬ 
summation. We have seen Emilie on the morning of this day visit 
her father in the prison, and remain with him ; for an unwonted feel¬ 
ing of horror seemed to pervade the place, to which none were in¬ 
sensible. Preparations appeared making for something important. 
The gaoler looked alarmed, and as he cautiously removed the knives 
from the table at dinner, he muttered some words to the effect that 
‘ the young woman had better go home/ But these suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances only confirmed Emilie in her determination to remain 
and share her father’s fortunes. 

About dark the inmates of the prison were alarmed by the deep 
reverberation of the alarm gun, and the clang of the tocsin sounded 
unusuallv prolonged. Shortly after, the populace, men and women, 
raging like furies, stormed around the Abbaye ; from her position 
at the window, Emilie could see and report to her father all their 
proceedings. Throwing down the huge gate of the court-yard, 
they called for the keys of the cells, and commenced the appalling 
work without delay, amid unearthly yells and gestures of the wildest 
description : for the mob, vast even for those days, was rendered 
furious by the murders they had already been committing, and they 
panted eagerly for slaughter. The terrified jailers yielded readily 
to all their demands. Their rude preparations completed, a gang, 
without waiting to unlock them, tore down the wicket-gate, and one 
after another dragged the miserable prisoners into the main hall, 
which opened into the court. 

Here, at the end opposite the entrance, on an elevated seat, a rough 
table before him, sat one of the most ferocious of the rioters, who 
had been named their judge by acclamation. It was the plebeian, 
Maillard. Torches flamed around him, and gave a more than 
funereal hue to that Court of Death. Himself fresh from murder, 
the robes of the judge were drenched in blood; a drawn sabre yet 
reeking lay before him, and his repulsive face was rendered ghastly 
by a deep cut, which was still bleeding. Around him were his self- 
constituted officers, brutal and scarred and stained with gore like 
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himself; while ever and anon he smiled grimly as he crossed off one 
more name from the list in his hand and directed the victim to the 
door; the unsuspecting man often went voluntarily. The gate 
swung behind him ; the forest of pikes and swords received him, and 
the mangled corpse was tossed on with savage exultation, until a 
louder howl announced that a new victim was thrust Out to them. 

It was after a momentary pause in the proceeding, during which, 
as if to inflame them still farther, wine had been given to the assas¬ 
sins, that the baron was brought before the merciless tribunal. Mail- 
lard’s eyes gleamed with delight, as he drew his mark against the 
title of nobility, and simply asking if the name was correct, con¬ 
signed him to 4 La Force.’ But Emilie clung around the old man’s 
neck, and as the horrid sight burst upon her with the closing door, 
her agonizing screams and supplications to the slayers seemed to 
melt even their hearts. Despair gave her new courage ; she rushed 
first to one and then to another; kneeling before them, she clung to 
the arms upraised to strike. For the moment pity prevailed, and 
she was allowed to conduct her charge nearly through the dense 
mass in safety. By her side, during all that perilous progress, alter¬ 
nately commanding and entreating, now defending and now almost 
assailing, was one of the roughest of the sanguinary crew; he seemed 
determined to protect her at the hazard of his life. Already had he 
received several slight sabre-cuts, but intent only on his end, he did 
not turn to avenge them. 

Two thirds of the court-yard was now passed. But the people 
on the outside, who rarely got a 6hance at a living victim, seemed 
resolved not to forgo this opportunity. In vain did Emilie, her fair 
skin polluted with the dripping gore, torn and almost mangled, be¬ 
seech and imprecate in turn. In vain did her defender struggle 
against the throng fast inclosing him. In vain did he strive to per¬ 
suade his comrades, declaring that the girl and her father were repub¬ 
licans unjustly condemned. Many women who had as yet only seen 
the deaths at a distance, clamored fbr blood. Henri, for it was he, 
who had mingled with the mob, determined to save the baron or fall 
in the effort, was now all but exhausted; a sword pierced the up¬ 
lifted hand of the old man, and a rude arm clutched the daughter in 
its embrace. Grasping his pike, Henri braced himself for the 
attack; he was resolved at least to kill the most blood-thirsty of the 
wretches about him, before he and his companions were sacrificed; 
but as he gave one last glance around, he saw turning through the great 
gate an officer of the Commune, and to his glad surprise, Auguste 
was with him; and he shouted with the energy of desperation. 
Spurring their jaded horses recklessly through the mob, trampling 
them down indiscriminately in their hot haste, the commander dis¬ 
played the broad scarf of authority, and before the rabble had rallied 
from their surprise sufficiently to defy them, they seized the destined 
victims and bore them away. 

A post and passports had been all provided, and the united family, 
insensible from terror and wounds, dashed along the road to Rouen. 
A few hours spent in that town revived and reassured them suffi- 
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ciently to speak of their escape ; and Auguste informed them that 
he had remained at his hotel in great anguish, fearing to go, and still 
more fearing to stay, until the uproar convinced him that a new 
massacre was in progress. Coupling what he saw with Danton’s 
emphatic words to him, a horrible surmise entered his mind: like a 
madman he ran to the office of the minister, summoning no one, and 
refusing to be restrained by any of the attendants, he burst from 
room to room till he found Danton. Clasping his knees, he had only 
strength to ejaculate, * The Count! the Count! my father V Even in 
the midst of the enormities then perpetrating by his order, such an 
anomaly was the heart of this man, that he was agitated by the 
kindest anxiety for the baron, whom he had supposed already in 
safety. Instantly summoning amounted guard, he commanded the 
leader at his peril to rescue the Count de Chabotte, but without im¬ 
plicating the name of the minister. We have accordingly seen their 
opportune arrival. 

We may not follow farther this scene from the French Revolution. 
Suffice it to say, that the humbled circumstances and the heroic 
self-devotion of Henri prevailed over any lurking scruples of the 
noble exile ; and Auguste had the happiness of seeing his sister and 
his friend, united, upon English shores. For a short time he re¬ 
mained there with them ; then he returned to his post in the Con¬ 
vention. Unlike the nobility of France, this hour of danger seemed 
to him to demand the presence and counsel of her sons. His pa¬ 
triotism was indeed sincere and ardent; too devoted, unhappily, 
for his own welfare; for on the same spot where Democracy decapi¬ 
tated the King, he and his associates perished with the same high 
fortitude. e. o. p . 


THE MARINER’S ADIEU. 


BY X. CURTISS HI**. 


' Mr N stirs Lsnd, good night Btro*. 

Farewell! farewell, ray Country dear! 

Thou ’rt sinking in the boundless sea ; 

The wail of wintry winds I bear, 

That bear my white-winged bark from thee; 

Far inland tower the cold pale hills; in shrouds of snow, 
Like spectres of the summer hours, with looks of wo. 

The rainbow’s robe that autumn gave 
For change of garb to forests green, 

Has fallen on the lowly grave 
Of Summer’s faded Queen. 

Farewell again, my own loved Country dear, 

While sounds of wintry winds are in my ear. 

U. S. Sloop •Albany,' 1 at Sea, Nov. 28, 1846. 
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THE LOVER'S INVOCATION, 


BY MR 8. JAMBS HALL. 


‘ Come to the trysting, come ! 

The night is cold and drear, 

The stars shine dim from their shrouded home, 

Bring me sweet morning here: 

The morning and the summer’s smile 
Are in thy presence rife, 

Though the breath of the wintry wind the while 
Breathes chill o’er the tide of life !’ 

IX. 

The cold night passed, and the icy morn, 

And sun-beams waked the flowers of spring, 

And incense gifts on the light breeze borne, 

Rose from their gay enamelling. 

And still it sounded low, 

That sad imploring strain, 

The prayer that passed where the floweT-scents go, 
Ne’er to return agaii*! 


XII. 

* Come to the trysting, here! 

The glorious moon is high, 

The stars are burning warm and clear 
Far up the vaulted sky; 

But the breath of flowers is breathed in vain: 

All heavily and drear! 

And the star-light loads ray heart with pain; 
Thou dost not meet me here !* 

IT. 

Spring’s glories from the earth are gone, 

The rosy flowers lie crushed and dead , 
The song has ceased in forest lone, 

The summer minstrels all are fled. 

List! for the wailing cry, 

List! for the sorrowing moan ; 

Seeks it in yonder blessed sky 
Love’s blossom, lost and gone ? 


1 Come to the trysting now! 

Love’s voice is not in vain, 

If earth yet holds thy being, thou l 
Come to my heart again. 

No more; and from the stars above 
I hear thy summons now, 

It calls me by thy changeless love, 
Come to the trysting, thou V 
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EASTERN SKETCHES. 


BT Jonw V. BROWK, rsi. 


In the latter part of August last, I received instructions to pro¬ 
ceed from Constantinople to Erzeroom, the capitol of ancient Ar¬ 
menia, on business of an official nature. I left the former place for 
Trebizond, on the south-east shore of the Black Sea, in one of the 
British Peninsular and Oriental Company's steamers, called the 
‘Achilles,* and reached there in two and a half days and three 
nights. From Trebizond I travelled post on horseback to Erzeroom 
in four days and three nights, and after spending a couple of weeks 
there, returned in about the same length of time in the month of 
October. I was the first officer of the government of the United 
States who had travelled so far East, or even visited any portion of 
the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea. The route was new to me; 
the season was favorable; I set out with those feelings bordering on 
enthusiasm with which it seems to me any one is naturally ani¬ 
mated on visiting countries yet unknown to him; especially such 
countries as those of the East, where every spot on which the eye 
or foot rests is of mythological, historical, as well as great natural 
interest. When time and circumstances permitted me, I made 
some hasty and consequently but imperfect notes of what I saw and 
the impressions which I received. What interests me I imagine 
must more or less interest others ; my most useful and entertaining 
companions were the works of Apollonius and Xenophon, and to 
spare you the trouble, I give you the benefit of the researches which I 
made in them respecting the past history of the places I saw or 
visited. 

As if to spare you also from the oft-repeated descriptions of the 
Bosphorus, I left Constantinople in a shower of rain. Its beauties 
Were therefore viewed under a disadvantageous aspect, and its many 
and very picturesque hills and villages were almost constantly hid¬ 
den from view by fog and mist* In the harbor and the Sea of Mar¬ 
mora the wind was southerly, and several vessels were seen strug¬ 
gling against the current to enter the Golden Horn and Bosphorus; 
but as the steamer approached the Black Sea, twelve miles distant, 
the wind was found blowing from the north, and quite as many ships 
there were slowly making their way down the Straits. 

The ship Argo, commanded by Jason, piloted by Idmon, and 
manned by fifty-four of the most illustrious heroes and braves of 
Greece, sailed from Pegasus of Magnesia, by order of the king of 
Iolcus,Pelias, for Colchis, on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, now 
called Circassia. It is natural to suppose that Idmon was acquainted 
with the waters which he was about to navigate, and that Ancaeus, one 
of the crew who succeeded him on his death in the Black Sea, also 
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possessed more or less knowledge of the shores along which he was 
to sail. The real object of the voyage it is now difficult to ascertain, 
unless it were simply to carry off one of the handsome females for 
which Circassia is still celebrated throughout the East, and fleece 
Eetes, the king of Colchis, of some object of value and ambition, for 
in this the heroes succeeded admirably. 

Among the ancient writers, Apollonius, of Rhodos, has left an in¬ 
teresting and minute account of the incidents of the voyage. By 
his account, Jason took leave of his aged mother and bed-ridden 
father with the same painful emotions felt by young sailors in these 
Godless days. He called together his companions, as a modern mas¬ 
ter of a craft collects his crew, previous to getting under way; and 
the sacrifices of bullocks to Apollo, and the libations of wine to 
Bacchus, made by these ancient mariners, may be regarded as the 
origin of the beef and grog provisions of the present day, which 
doubtless had their origin on that memorable occasion* One striking 
usage of that period was, that the crew, on important occasions, 
such as getting up the anchor, setting sail, or passing a dangerous 
point, appeased the elements by pouring a portion of their wine 
into the sea; a custom which the wisdom of tne age has turned to 
a better use, to the great economy of the liquid and the comfort of 
seamen generally. It may also be mentioned, that among the crew 
was a famous musician, named Orpheus, who for want of a modem 
violin, played upon a lute ; and in a manner familiar to the naviga¬ 
tors of this century, phe Argonauts frequently wiled away the dul- 
ness of a calm evening by dancing to his exciting strains. 

The Argo, at first with oars, and subsequently under sail, kept 
near shore, along the coast of Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace. 
At Lemnos her crew made a protracted stay among the inhabitants, 
who seem to have been all females, of doubtful character. Thence 
coasting by the Chersonesus, they entered and passed through the 
Dardanelles; following the right coast of the Propontis (Sea of 
Marmora,) they stopped at the promontory of Cyzicus, where they 
met with a serious adventure, and killed, in the darkness of the night, 
the king of that place, who had been very hospitable to them. 
After this, continuing along the same side of the Sea of Marmora, they 
reached Bythinia, where one of them named Pollux killed in single 
combat its king Amycus. They next entered the Bosphorus, where, 
if I did not precisely accompany them, I followed in their wake in a 
steamer which bore the name of Achilles, an individual who was 
yet a youth when the Argonauts undertook their voyage. 

There are many spots on the Bosphorus which I always view 
with interest, and which, as a prelude to other remarks connected 
with them, it is proper I should mention to you. Among these is 
the locale of the modest Mausoleum of the celebrated Capudan 
Pacha of Suiliman Second, Barbarossa, who after being the terror of 
the Mediterranean for many years, found a resting-place where the 
valiant Argonauts spent a short time, preparatory to rowing up the 
Bosphorus. At the narrowest part of the straits, Mahomet Second 
erected the Castle of Raomely, and passed his troops over during 
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his successful attack upon the capital of the degenerate Greeks of 
the Lower Empire, where Darius built a bridge of boats on which to 
pass his army, when he invaded Thrace and Scythia. Opposite the 
bay of Buyukddre, near the entrance of the Bosphorus, on the 
Asiatic shore, is an elevation called the Giant’s Mountain, where 
some Islam dervishes, show the traveller a tomb which they say is 
that of Joshua, but which is doubtless that of Amycus, king of the 
Bebryces, killed by Pollux, one of the Argonauts. Beside these, 
most of the points now covered with villages and beautiful country 
seats, the residences of the modern Byzantines, were in ancient 
times the scenes of mythic altars and pagan temples. 

The steamer, beside a goodly freight of British manufactures for 
the ports of Samsoun, Sinope and Trebizond on the Black Sea, had 
a large number of deck passengers, and a few in the cabin for the 
same places. Fifteen years ago, not more than twenty vessels under 
English colors traded in the Black Sea, and most of the cotton manu¬ 
factures sold in Turkey were made in the United States. At present 
the number is increased to some two hundred, and by dint of imita¬ 
tion, and the economy of steam, the cottons are all made in Eng¬ 
land, and only retain the name of ‘American/ Two Austrian 
steamers ply between the Danube and the capital, two Russian be¬ 
tween the latter and Odessa, and an Austrian, a British, and a Turk¬ 
ish steamer trade between Constantinople and the southern ports of 
the Black Sea as far as Trebizond. A few years ago the Ottoman 
government made an attempt to retain the trade of its coasts for its 
own vessels, but yielded the principle to its foreign policy and inte¬ 
rests. Some five thousand vessels under different colors now annu¬ 
ally pass into and out of the Black Se$, and with few exceptions 
they mostly proceed there in ballast for cargoes which they convey 
to Europe. 

The passengers of the ‘ Achilles’ were Turks and Armenians, re¬ 
turning to the principal ports on the Asiatic side of the Black Sea, 
and from thence to their residences in the interior of the country. 
A few of them were small traders, who had visited the capital to 
purchase goods ; but the greater part were individuals of the lowest 
grade of life, who, having left their homes, almost without means, 
made their way to Constantinople, in the hope of gaining there the 
subsistence which their own country, or it should rather be said, its 
authorities, refused them ; and were now returning with their hard- 
earned gains, to enjoy them, if possible, among their families. From 
ten to fifteen thousand persons are carried annually to the capital 
from the ports beforementioned, and nearly as many return. Some¬ 
times they have not the means of paying their passages, and are 
taken on board in the expectation that they will not leave the 
steamer, on their arrival, until friends who have preceded them re¬ 
deem them, out of their own gains. In consequence of the steamers 
belonging to different companies, the spirit of competition frequently 
reduces the fare to a trifle. 

After passing the castles which command the entrance into the 
Bosphorus from the Black Sea, the motion of the steamer increased, 
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the rain fell at times in torrents, and the deck-passengers audibly 
lamented the discomforts of their exposed situation. As the coast 
on either side stretched away from the stream, I felt that I was truly 
entering into the celebrated Euxine ; a sea almost as much dreaded 
by modern and more expert mariners as it was in the time of an¬ 
cient Greece, or the period of the voyage of the Argonauts along 
the coast which I was about to visit. Apollonius has described 
their cruise, the second on record, with classic grace. At that time 
the sea was called the Azin, or 4 Inhospitable/ on account of the 
barbarous nations which inhabited its coasts ; subsequently, when it 
became better known, the name was changed to that of the Euxine , 
or 1 Hospitable ; 9 and though the character of its people is changed 
for the better, as it has not one good harbor for the tempest-tossed 
vessel on all its southern or eastern shore, the former appellation is 
still better suited to it than the latter. It generally presents, as it 
now did, a dread aspect of fogs and clouds, and as far as my eye 
reached they hung over it, so that it really seemed to be the dark 
Hades, beyond which there is nothing living. The Achilles passed 
out into the sea, nearer to the European than the Asiatic shore, and 
I had a near view of the Cyaneaen islets ; those rocks which Phineus 
informed the Argonauts 4 lay at the extremity of the Straits, and 
which no mortal had been able to pass. They are/ he added, 4 in¬ 
numerable, and often unite so as to form but one. Agitated waves 
boil over their summits, and the shores echo the sound of the shock/ 
From Phineus’s account of the dangers which the Argonauts 
would encounter in their passage of the Bosphorus and Euxine, it 
is shown that the current of the former at that period must have 
been much more violent than it is at present. 4 Before attempting 
the passage/ says he, 4 let fly a dove; if it passes freely, row on 
strongly, without delay; your safety will depend more upon the 
strength of your arms than upon the vows which you may put up 
to Heaven. I do not however forbid you to implore it, but in that 
moment do not depend upon any thing else than your own efforts 
and intrepidity. If the dove perishes in the Straits, return ; for to 
give up to the gods is the wiser part. Were your vessel even made 
of iron it could not but be broken to pieces against the rocks/ 

It is interesting and curious to remark the conduct of the adven¬ 
turous navigators on their arrival at the spot where I now for the 
first time found myself. Apollonius says : 4 Arrived at the crooked 
Straits, bordered by threatening rocks, they tremblingly advanced 
into the middle of the current, which continuing to repulse them, 
they were driven so near as to hear the noise of the waves beating 
against the rocks. Euphemius mounted the "prow of the vessel, 
held the dove in his hand, and each one of his companions, excited 
by Tiphys, rowed with all his strength. After passing the last point 
on the European shore, they witnessed what no mortal ought to see 
after them. The Cyaneaen rocks opened and remained apart. At 
the sight of this their fears increased ; Euphemius let go the dove ; 
each one raised his head and followed its flight with his eyes. Sud¬ 
denly the rocks approach each other, and unite with a frightful 
VOL. xxix. 30 
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noise; the waves are thrown afar, the air shakes, the roaring sea 
rushes into the crevices of the rocks, the shores are covered with foam, 
and the vessel was whirled round several times with rapidity. The 
dove, however, escapes the peril with the loss only of its tail. The 
Argonauts cry out for joy; Tiphys excites them more and more 
to ply their oars, so as to pass with rapidity between the rocks, 
which were once more opening. Each one trembles and obeys, 
when suddenly the waves which had just broken against the shore 

E ressed them into the very centre of the fatal passage, where death, 
anging over their heads, and the sight of the immense sea, which 
now lay spread out before them, froze their hearts with fear. At 
this moment a mountain-wave arose before them ; they inclined 
their heads, and thought to be swallowed up. Tiphys, by a skil¬ 
ful manoeuvre, avoids the danger; but the waves, falling again with 
violence into the sea, lifted up the vessel and drove it far astern. 
Euphemius hastened here and there to exhort his companions, who 
doubled their efforts ; but the wave which carried them away drove 
them twice as far back as the strength of their arms could move 
them forward. Their oars now could not resist such violence, and 
bent like bows. However, a new wave rises behind them, and their 
vessel, gliding on the summit of the watery mountain, was precipi¬ 
tated a second time in the midst of the rocks, where, to crown their 
horror, a whirlpool held and seemed to chain them ! Already these 
enormous masses agitate the two shores with a horrible noise ; but 
Minerva, leaning her left hand against one of them, pushes forward 
the vessel with her right. Rapidly as an arrow the ship passes be¬ 
tween the rocks, which broke against the extremities of the stern of 
the ship. The goddess, now seeing them out of danger, reascends 
to the summit of Olympus ; and the rocks becoming immovable, re¬ 
mained ever afterward adjacent to each other.* 

Of the entymon of the word Cyanece , I am ignorant; but the other 
name which these islets bear, namely Symplegades , signifies the united; 
and Pliny, in explanation of this says, that from a side view they 
seem so. They are a cluster of low rocks, some thirty or forty feet 
high, and a white marble column stands on the highest of them, 
firmly imbedded in the rock. It has several holes in its summit, as 
if to hold a statue ; and some of the old writers on the Bosphorus 
say, that it bore a dedicatory inscription in Latin to Caesar Augustus. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the Bosphorus I could dis¬ 
tinguish the Asiatic Cyanetes, the Colon Rock, ana Riva, the Rhebus 
of the Argonauts ; beyond them the sea stretches away to the south, 
until the coast wholly disappears from view. Before me here and 
there, spread over the face of the waters as far as the misty atmos¬ 
phere permitted me to distinguish, 1 saw sails, mostly bound for the 
Straits. To me there is no more striking object than a distant sail 
on an open sea; and I can only account for the impression by ima¬ 
gining the feeling of loncncss to be one of the elements of beauty. 
Some of these vessels, as we passed them, proved to be Turkish 
4 Black Sea crafts* of a peculiar shape, rising high and peaked at 
the stem and stern; and my attention was called to an interesting 
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fact, that almost all of them had a white sheep-skin, with the fleece 
outward, attached over the extreme end of the prow, either as a 
charm to shield them against the storms of the Euxine, or for the 
less romantic purpose of simply protecting the sails from chafing 
against it; which of the two I know not; but the custom seems le¬ 
gitimately descended from the times of the Argo, whose cruise was 
connected, in a manner at present fabulous, with a golden fleece at 
Colchis. The water of the Black Sea is so fresh that it makes no 
salt in the boilers of the steamers which navigate it; and even, I am 
informed, in the course of a couple of voyages cleanses out of them 
whatever salt may have been formed in the Mediterranean. 

Before the evening shades set in, I took a survey of the shores I 
was leaving. Looking over the stern of the receding steamer, I 
beheld on my right the Thracian coast, black and barren, while on 
my left the Bythinian heights were covered with forests. I need not 
add that my eye rested on these classic shores with no ordinary in¬ 
terest ; and though without making any sacrifice to appease the an¬ 
cient gods of the treacherous element over which I journeyed with 
pleasant speed, I could not but offer up a silent prayer for my safe 
return. 

During the night it rained very hard, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning ; but by seven o’clock in the morning it cleared up, 
and I enjoyed a view of the coast, which is celebrated for the beauty 
of its scenery. To my regret we had passed in obscurity the many 
spots visited by the Argonauts, as well as the Greek troops, whose 
memorable retreat, as described by their talented commander and 
historian, Xenophon, gives additional interest to their many natural 
beauties. Some of the names which these spots bore at that period 
have been handed down to the present day. The * Black Cape* of 
these 4 ancient mariners’ is called in Turkish ‘ Cara-Boorun,’ mean¬ 
ing the same; the stream called by them the * Calpis* is now the 
* Carpathe river known to them as the * Sangarius’ is called the 
4 Sakaria;’ and other names are equally near to the ancient denomi¬ 
nations. Where these valiant heroes reposed they erected or found 
altars already erected to their Mythi ; they offered sacrifices to their 
protective spirits, or poured libations into the element which bore 
their vessel, so as to appease its commanding deities. 

All daylong we had a succession of high mountains, deep ravines, 
green hills, (some cultivated to their very summits,) perpendicular 
cliffs of stupendous height, and the valleys occupied by villages, 
many in the most romantic spots. The shores, when not immedi¬ 
ately acclivitous, ascended from point to point and from summit to 
summit, covered with forests of rich foliage, until the more distant 
mountain-heights were lost in the clouds and mists. Sometimes 
two hills, each rising to a peak, stand side by side, with a deep ra¬ 
vine between them, down which flowed a stream; while the back¬ 
ground was closed in by a high and craggy mountain. At others, 
the shore ran up to a steep point, seeming to present an insurmounta¬ 
ble surface ; and yet it was covered with cultivated fields, separated 
by hedges, and varied by portions of forest-land. It is said that the 
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inhabitants of this portion of the coast of the Black Sea, called the 
Laz, grow Indian com on the sides of mountains so steep as to re¬ 
quire the planter to tie himself to a tree, lest he slip down the de¬ 
clivity. The immediate shore at some points presented masses of 
detached crags overhanging the sea, as £f ready to plunge into the 
deep water beneath. Here the chief resource of the inhabitants is 
wood and coal; and in the steepest acclivities I perceived shoots, 
down which the former rushes to the edge of the shore, or plunges 
into the sea beneath. Near the mouth of one chasm, between two 
hills, I remarked a detached rock, around which is an ancient wall, 
probably built by the Greeks of the Lower Empire, or the Genoese, 
who in the fourteenth century possessed extensive settlements on 
this coast. No more picturesque objects can be fancied than the 
little hamlets on the mountain-side, half-hidden among thick foliage, 
and faced by cultivated fields, many more than a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, with a pathway winding gradually along the 
acclivity, around the points, across the ravines, now lost among the 
trees, and now continuing in sight, until reaching the habitations. 
Some of the mountain-peaks had been burnt, and were now covered 
with trees of a faded and yellow foliage, presenting a variety of color 
as wild as pleasing. With the glass the houses appeared wretched 
in the extreme, built of wood, one story high; and in place of a 
log constructure, like the cabins of our western country, they were 
simply frames covered with coarse boards. At some points the 
earth was streaked with white lime-stone, and at others with a green 
color, or red. Each portion of the coast was pointed out to me as 
presenting some distinguishing figure, known to the mariner; and 
it must be but a bleak and dreary residence during the winter sea¬ 
son, when cold and violent gales from the north prevail. No more 
inhospitable shore can be imagined than that I passed along, and its 
perpendicular cliffs offer certain destruction to whosoever, as a mat¬ 
ter of dire necessity, runs his ship on it. Some of the rocks are 
Cyclopean, and so regular as to seem the work of man. At other 
spots we perceived small Turkish vessels, pulled up on the beach 
for protection against the waves; at the mouths of the streams others 
were building, in such desert places, and so much in the midst of 
green trees, that they seemed to be a natural production of the soil, 
unaided by art. In fine, the high and more distant mountains, the 
craggy cliffs, the green sides, the deep valleys, the forests, the ham¬ 
lets, the fields of varied colors, together formed .a rich, wild scenery, 
of unequalled beauty. 

Later in the day the steamer lay close by the shore, so that I could 
easily distinguish the inhabitants ploughing, cutting timber and at¬ 
tending to their flocks. Frequently I saw into the many caverns in 
the steep bluffs, into which the waves of the sea were dashing with 
remarkable violence, the spray breaking into mist like vapor. To¬ 
ward ten o’clock, p. m., we had reached Cape Karempi, having seen 
only at a distance the spots where the Argonauts landed, when pro¬ 
ceeding along the coast. Apollonius says, that on the third day 
after their departure from the court of Phineus, they were quietly 
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sailing along the country of the Mariandynians ; the wind failing, 
they stopped with joy at the promontory of Archarusias, (Cape 
Baba,) where Jason related the story of the perils they had escaped 
to the King Lycus. In the society of this personage they spent 
some time before again setting sail; and on their way to the Argo, 
a ferocious wild boar, numbers of which now abound all along the 
coast of the Black Sea, killed their pilot, named Idmon, whose loss 
they mourned with bitter sorrow. One of their companions, Ancee, 
offered himself and was accepted to fill his place; from which it 
would appear that he was already acquainted with the coast. Ele¬ 
ven days were lost by them before they finally sailed ; they at length 
set sail at day-break. After meeting some streams which they saw, 
he relates that they passed near Calichorus, the tomb of Sthenelus, 
who, having accompanied Hercules in the war against the Ama- 
zones, whose country is farther east, died here of an arrow-wound. 
Knowing that the Argonauts, his ancient friends and companions in 
arms, were approaching, the deceased prayed to the goddess Pro¬ 
serpine to permit him to see them for a moment. The goddess, 
touched by his petition, allowed his shade to leave the lower regions, 
and from the summit of his elevated tomb he looked down with an 
affectionate longing at the passing vessel. The figure of the de¬ 
parted warrior appeared to them just as it did on the day of his de¬ 
parture for the aforementioned war, with a shining casque on its 
head, ornamented by a purple-colored plume. It did not however 
long remain in view, but hastily retired into that region of dark¬ 
ness about which we know so little. Filled with wonder and alarm, 
they lowered their sail, neared the shore, and visiting the tomb of 
the departed hero, poured libations and burned sacrifices over it to 
appease his manes ; then with a fair (westerly) wind they departed, 
and hastily continuing their voyage, fell in with the gentle stream 
Parthenio, now called Bartinal. In the night they passed the town 
of Sesame, (Araastris,) and in the heat of the following day doubled 
the promontory of Carambis, now Cape Karempi. After this, losing 
the breeze, they were obliged to renew their oars, and advanced 
along the coast to Sinope. 

I remarked that soon after rounding Karempi the shore fell off 
into a gulf-like form, gradually becoming more and more distant. 
Unlike the Argo, the Achilles still however had a good westerly 
breeze, which with the steam wafted us onward at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, so gently and pleasantly, that the vessel seemed 
almost motionless. From stem to stern she made no movement, 
and her rock was as soft and quiet as that of a cradle. The rain, 
though now not falling near us, was evidently wetting the distant 
villages, and seemed at times to chase us. Thunder was heard roar¬ 
ing, deep-toned, among the mountain-summits. I cannot but endea¬ 
vor to convey to you an idea, however imperfect, of one more scene, 
which I, later in the day, enjoyed. A ravine ran down into the sea, 
where a few huts had been erected, and a vessel or two were run 
upon the beach. On either hand were mountains, gradually rising 
to the height of a thousand feet, or more; farther in, across a val- 
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ley, ran an uneven and craggy hill, covered with tall trees, while 
behind them, more distant, were peaks rising to the height of some 
three thousand feet; one of them, which projected into the valley, 
appearing like the sudden termination of a huge cylinder, its edge 
furred with trees, and its surface streaked with white and bare 
rocks. Alongside of it rose a little peak, like a pigmy figure be¬ 
side a giant. Beyond these and across the ravine were several other 
craggy heights, their summits quite thrust into the clouds and mists. 
To the right there was a comparatively table-land, on which were 
numerous hillocks, having a most venerable and gray appearance, 
reminding me of the descriptions of the peaks of the Andes, or the 
Himalehs ; some looking like castles of romance, the trees, as their 
giant guards, standing sentry at their sides. Summit after summit 
succeeded each other, the last rising higher than the preceding, until 
the last ridge was partially hidden by the light and feathery rain- 
clouds, which finally obscured the view. 

Constantinople, November, 1646. 


A PRELUDE. 


If our readers knew to whose pen they wore indebted for the following spirited lines, the introduc¬ 
tion to a poem which will be continue 1 in another number they would recognize in the writer a 
favorite contributor, who hae heretofore given them the greatest pleasure by hia communications, in 
prose and verse, to this Magazine. _ Eo . Kmick.uboczir. 


In silence and sadness cometh the Night; 

In joy and gladness cometh the Night; 

In glory, majesty and might 
Cometh the Night! 

Bat tell me again : what of the Night? 

Has it a look of calm delight ? 

Are the watchers out? are the winds asleep? 
How looks the sky ? what saith the deep? 

Silently the Night comes on, 

The first of the moon and last of the sun 
Are blended that they seem but one ; 

The stars are few that out of the blue, 

The high and scattering haze look through; 

But far below, like a wassail-cup, 

A small white cloud floats slowly up, 

And up and down from the quiet sea 
The lightning playeth noiselessly. 

The little white cloud would be at rest, 

It hath couched its head and smooth’d its breast, 
But sleepeth not; for aye and ever 
And whithersoever 
As willeth the wind, it fain must do, 

Falling away like a ship hove-to ; 

And momently, as it falls away, 

The voiceless thought of the busy day 
Around its weary head doth play. 
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Thus of the Night: the stare are few, 

The scattering haze it hides the blue ; 

The sea is murmuring deep, not loud, 

The lightning plays with the little white cloud, 
And only the voices gentle and meet 
For the ear of the Night will the wind repeat; 
For the wind it cometh from there-away, 

And only this has the wind to say: 

The Night comes silently. 

What more of the Night ? Has it a power 
To shadow forth the changeless hour, 

The midnight hour of a night to some 
Whose morning-light shall never come? 
Whatsaith the Night ? 

Silent and voiceless, answering not, 

But with a noiseless step, like one 
Whose eye thou durst uot look upon, 

Oh ! fearfully the Night comes on ! 

For out of the darkness and the gloom 
Shall come to thee in thy lonely room 
The secret thought and vision of dread; 

And forms of the living with looks of the dead 
Shall rise about thy desolate bed ; 

And fearful words be whisper’d there 
Of a Night whose endless watches are 
Ever in darkness and despair ; 

And ever changing, ever the same, 

Remorse and terror and guilt and shame : 

Ever the same the vision of dread, 

Ever the same the face of the dead, 

And ever the same and over all, 

Speechless, hopeless, like a pall, 

The look of wo unutterable ! 

Look yet once more, and let thine eye 
Soar upward, and beyond the sky. 

Comes there a morning ever bright, 

A morning of Eternal Light ? 

What of the stars that gem the Night? 

Messengers they, come down to say 

That God’s bright Heaven lies there-away ! 

Oh ! gently and kindly the Night cometh on ; 

Like unto one who waiteth upon 

The sick and the dying, the weary and sad } 

One whose coming shall make thee glad! 

For till the morrow the cares that press 
And weigh thee down with weariness, 

The doubt and fear, which are ever near 
In a life which is but sad at best; 

The wordless grief and fruitless quest 
And trouble and sorrow — shall be at restj 
And the beautiful Night shall bring to thee 
A promise of that which soon shall be ; 

The vision of a happier home, 

Where care and sorrow shall never come. 

For in glory and power and wisdom and might, 
Like the presence of God, cometh the Night! 
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Few things in this world arc more remarkable or more common, 
than the great fondness people have for that which they call their 
own, and the great desire they manifest to receive the praises of 
others. If a person makes a new discovery or invents a new article, 
straightway he makes the same known to a friend, with a desire that 
he should give him praise for his ingenuity. Does a man write a book, 
he immediately sends it to some one with an intimation, perhaps a 
formal request, to take notice of it in the public prints, which means 
that it is expected the work will be praised. Praise ensues, because 
the praiser expects in his turn, whenever occasion offers, to be re¬ 
quited in the same manner. 

On these occasions, it is of course necessary that the writer who 
is to deal out the encomiums will have tested the merits of the dis¬ 
covery, seen the newly-invented article put to the purpose for which 
it was designed, and read the book he is called upon to commend. 
Whether this is done, is more than doubtful, seeing how indiscrimi¬ 
nate praises are often given, and how frequently more commenda¬ 
tion is bestowed than the subject will bear. But if they who are 
called upon to stamp the worth of things after this manner are 
obliged to submit them to the test I have mentioned before forming 
their opinions, what must be the hardship endured by those who 
are requested to give currency to quack medicines 1 And if it 
should be one person only who is required to pass judgment, and 
recommend a variety of nostrums all at the same time and quickly, 
his condition must be truly wretched. 

With what kind of pleasure could a writer set down to compose 
a panegyric, while he was swallowing 4 Wynkoop’s infallible cure 
for the Fever and Ague,’ having the hair removed from his chin by 
4 Gouraud’s incomparable cream/ while it was made to grow upon 
his head hy the use of 4 Beal’s never-failing Restorative/ at the same 
moment drenching himself with 1 Sands’s Sarsaparilla/ and submit¬ 
ting to the effect of 4 Comstock’s certain Pain Extractor.* Would 
any human being under such varied torments be disposed to speak 
well of any one thing while he was a living martyr to the applica¬ 
tion of so many at the same time 1 No ; flesh and blood could not 
stand it, and he would condemn the whole en masse , while he wished 
the inventors at the bottom of the sea. 

This inconvenience is avoided in this manner; these inventors or 
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projectors choose persons of ready pens and quiet consciences to 
bring into notice each specific separately. Thus the praiser of the 
‘ Infallible Cure for the Fever and Ague* is not required to extol the 
virtues of soap, while the man of soap avoids the * infallible cure;' 
he on whom devolves the duty of lauding * Sands's Sarsaparilla' 
would be entirely out of his element if he touched upon the never- 
failing * Pain Extractor.' 

In this way all confusion is avoided; each person confines him¬ 
self to the particular nostrum that suits his taste; and of course is able 
to write more clearly and be more laudatory on one than if he under¬ 
took to dilate upon all. I doubt not this method is found to be good, 
the more so as the practice seems to be universal; beside, for the 
convenience of those who resort to these beautifiers and infallible 
remedies, a certain part of a public paper is devoted to advertise¬ 
ments of these articles, to which is appended the recommendations 
that have been written elsewhere for the purpose of coaxing people 
to use them- 

But of all the subjects that require praise, flattery and every cajol¬ 
ing art to make it popular, none needs more than the newly-discov¬ 
ered process of putting people into a deep sleep at any time, day or 
night, sick or well, in good humor or bad; in short, whether they will 
or not; and during the period of this somnambulism performing 
the most painful surgical operations without the patient moving or 
even heaving a sigh. This, like all new theories, has to contend 
with many obstacles, yet the cures performed are very astonishing. 
Drawing teeth and cutting off limbs during sleep are operations 
now so common that they are spoken of as ordinary occurrences. 

What would you think of a person whose feet turned inward, 
having his legs taken from his body, re-set with the toes out to the 
first position, so that on awakening he was able to dance the polka 
in a becoming manner ? 

A young lady of eighteen, after sitting before a hair-dresser four 
hours, had the mortification to discover that her coeffure was, through 
the clumsiness of the man, totally unfit to appear at the ball, being 
not at all after the last Parisian touch. Provoked at this misfortune, 
yet too weak to bear another four hoqrs' sitting, she was mesmerized, 
her head taken off without her being sensible of pain, and after a 
few hours' sleep she awoke much refreshed, her head where it should 
be, and her hair dressed *a ravir.* These two last experiments I 
cannot vouch for, not being present at their performance, but being 
related in the newspapers, there can hardly be a doubt of the facts 
having actually occurred. 

There is a collateral branch of this system, called clairvoyance, by 
which a person, after being put into a proper state, may with his eyes 
closed see clearly through a stone wall, or accurately describe at 
New-York the contents of a room or the occupation of a person at 
New-Orleans, or any other distant place. As it strikes me, this is an 
invention that ought to be suppressed by authority. It is putting a 
deadly weapon into the bands of an individual, that may be used 
for improper purposes. No one likes to have his private affairs, hi? 
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little sayings and doings pried into and reported to all the world, 
very probably too in a perverted form. Suppose a lady whose hus¬ 
band has been long absent in a distant land should wish to console 
herself, in her lonely state by a tite-d-tete with a second or third 
cousin, a young officer of the army, or one of the navy from a long 
cruise ; her other half, by the clairvoyant process, would see what 
was going on, and not being able to hear the innocent conversation, 
would be apt to think the couple were too near each other. He 
would immediately become jealous and unhappy. Or suppose far¬ 
ther, that a gentleman removed to a distance from his domestic 
comforts, should be discovered in close conference, in his bed-cham¬ 
ber, with his youthful clear-starcher, who was handling his linen 
like one accustomed to it; or what is very natural, that he should be 
near to the chambermaid while she was modestly and in the kindest 
manner sewing on one of his buttons; the wife might think she saw 
her husband in a dangerous position, and feel quite uneasy, when in 
truth the man might be as pure as an icicle. In short, men and 
women at a distance from each other may be placed in situations 
apparently less equivocal, and their most innocent intentions or 
occupations be much misunderstood. I think therefore you will 
agree with me, that this discovery should not receive favor, but be 
pronounced * useless, burdensome and dangerous/ 

No where is observable more of puffing, flattery and self-adula¬ 
tion than in the public journals. When a new paper is to be estab¬ 
lished, one of the first things to be done is to engage the labor of a 
certain number of what are called puffers-up. This is a class of 
men found in many places, who work for small wages, payable 
chiefly in kind, who having little reputation for taste or literature, 
seek to bring themselves into notice by soliciting the favor of others 
to new works. That which is brought from afar is most valued. 
Thus you will often see a paragraph taken from a supposed or real 
journal a thousand miles off, that will bestow a world of praise on 
a paper of the city, and proclaim in sounding terms the wide circu¬ 
lation it enjoys in the interior. This increases the number of its 
readers, and obtains for it the lucrative patronage of persons in 
trade, who like to have their names made visible far and wide, and 
the articles they deal in made known to those who come to the city. 
The city papers never fail to let their readers know how well they 
are thought of abroad, and a few of them have in a prominent part 
a list of all these flattering testimonials, which it is pretended are 
written in all countries from Dan to Beersheba ; places never heard 
of before, got up by the J ohn Smiths and John Browns, who are every 
where to be found, ready instruments for all those who want to use 
names. 

This system is now so universally in vogue that no newspaper is 
expected to succeed without adopting it, and a large portion of cur¬ 
rent literature is indebted to the same means for bringing itself 
into notice. 

The whole is rather disgusting, yet in a country where the inhabi¬ 
tants are determined to go ahead, and are unscrupulous about the 
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roe an 8, they must and will have recourse to all and every method, 
even if it should not be a oommendable one. At the same time I 
am not so cynical as to wish to dispense with a Well-turned compli¬ 
ment when it is courteously applied, nor do I object to a spice of 
flattery; which, when bestowed with tact and delicacy, is pleasing 
not only to him who receives but to him who gives. When managed 
with judgment it oflen conciliates enemies, ahd may be made a 
means of retaining friends. An anecdote, derived from a high source, 
will best illustrate my meaning. 

When Solomon was told that the Queen of Sheba intended to 
make him a visit, he determined to receive her with all the magnifi¬ 
cence his court could display and with every demonstration of re¬ 
spect due to so distinguished a personage. Beside arraying the inte¬ 
rior of his palace with every work of art which his own taste could 
suggest, or the skill of the East could invent, he caused the floor of 
the apartment through which the Queen was to pass on her way to 
salute him on his throne, to be laid with looking-glasses. 

This novel display excited, as it well might, the admiration not 
only of the city but of all Judea. The Queen approached, and 1 
looking before her, discovered as she believed, a limpid sheet of 
water, tranquil and shining like a molten mirror. Being unwilling 
to injure her dress by allowing it to touch what she thought was 
water, she raised her garments as she advanced to the elevated spot 
where Solomon sat to receive hen In doing this she exhibited parts 
of her limbs just above the ankles, which the people here, profane 
though they are, never mention. This was an unfortunate display, 
but what was worse, it appeared that these parts were covered with 
hair, and Ya Emeen (O Trustworthy !) who shall say it ? this was 
red ! I should not venture to relate the circumstance where it not 
so well authenticated as to leave no doubt of its being a melancholy 
fact. 

Here was ‘ago/ to use the Words of the profaneenough in 
modern times to have stopped a funeral or felled a troop of horse, 
riders and all. Solomon slightly curled up his lip, as you and I 
should do, had we been present, for he was a little disconcerted, 
never having seen any thing of the kind before, though a person, as 
we all know, of profound wisdom, and very knowing in every thing 
that was in anyway connected with the feminalities. With admirable 
presence of mind however, he composed his countenance almost 
immediately, while in the most gracious manner he bent toward her 
Majesty and said: 4 There is nothing new under the sun.* The 
Queen on her part, perceived her mishap, and the impression she 
had made, yet with great propriety and ready wit advanced toward 
the king, complimented him in the most adroit manner on his great 
wisdom and splendor, at the same time added: 4 Behold the one- 
half was not told F The spectators were lost in admiration at the 
very delicate manner the royal personages had each slid out of this 
little embarrass , while the King and Queen continued passing com¬ 
pliments to each other till they separated j which they did with many 
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tokens of mutual regard. Solomon 4 gave unto the Queen all her 
desire, whatsoever she asked,* while her Majesty, in return, gave 
spices, and very much gold and precious stones. 

Neto-Terk, tvcnty-iccond day of ike t 

Moon Show'tool: Hegira, 1260. j — 

letter Sijctemli* 

PROM THE SAME TO THE 8AME. 

A few days ago I went with my friend in the white cravat to visit 
a gentleman who inhabits a large mansion in a fashionable quarter 
of the town, who from small beginnings has amassed an ample for¬ 
tune, takes his ease, and dresses himself every day 4 in purple and 
fine linen.* Individuals of this species, when they leave the count¬ 
ing-house, which hitherto they have been accustomed to make their 
studio, are invariably at a loss to know what they shall do with them¬ 
selves, or how they shall fill up vacant hours. Never before having 
had a moment of leisure from toil of mind or body, both continue 
to require the same stimulus by the same pursuit; and being edu¬ 
cated imperfectly, or solely with a view to their calling, the instant 
they are removed from the usual routine they find themselves with¬ 
out internal resource to sustain them in the new sphere they are at¬ 
tempting to move in. In consequence of this deficiency, in nine cases 
out of ten the sober industrious man falls into bad habits; to turn 
gentleman and take to drink is not unusual; or if he avoid either of 
these sins, he goes into the country, thinking to enjoy a tranquil life, 
surrounded by the beauties of nature. He soon finds however that 
nature has no charms for a mind like his ; that agriculture requires 
knowledge he is too old to learn, and a kind of labor for which he 
has no fondness. He passes a wearisome life, full of vain regrets, 
or perhaps returns to his former business, in which he is pretty sure 
to be unsuccessful, having lost his skill for want of constant prac¬ 
tice. There is a class who nevertheless are determined to be gentle¬ 
men ; keep in the city; own up-town lots; do nothing except nurse 
the gout or the dyspepsia; have a handsome house, rich furniture, 
horses and carriages, and above all, pictures. Let me describe to 
you one of these fresh-made gentlemen, with all the distinction his 
money has bought for him. 

On entering the house, the marks of wealth are visible in the 
quantity of rich furniture, supposed to be all for use, and bright or¬ 
naments, known to be all for show; the two main apartments which 
communicate with each other by wide doors, left open, give to the 
two the air of one entire piece. Here is displayed, one would be 
inclined to think, all the gentleman’s riches, so great is the quantity 
of moveables crammed into one moderate-sized space ; seats of va¬ 
rious forms, many of them for show, being too frail for use without 
risk of being brought to the ground ; the chimney-piece loaded with 
candle-sticks, girandoles, vases and smelling-bottles; while sus¬ 
pended from the ceiling is a chandelier, of sufficient dimensions for 
any mosque in Cairo, if such things were permitted there. Tables in 
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the centre and different parts of the room, on which are laid ele¬ 
gantly-bound books, with gilt edges; all placed in so studied a man¬ 
ner as plainly to show that they are never studied. t These various 
articles are arranged with evident attention to produce the best 
effect to the eye, and are so fresh in appearance as leave no doubt 
that they are meant merely as ornaments to be exhibited on spe¬ 
cial occasions. The walls are entirely covered with paintings or 
engravings, piled one above another, so as to give the room the air 
of a shop where such articles are sold, or a gallery where they are 
exhibited for money. They are placed, not according to beauty, 
or excellence of design or execution, but rather according to di¬ 
mensions ; as those who pack merchandise into boxes put a large 
parcel here and a small one there, that no space may be lost. The 
windows of the apartment being only at each end, and these 
shrouded with rich drapery, it happens, as you may well imagine, 
that three*fourths of the paintings are in a false light, ^nd their 
beauties, if they ever had any, cannot be brought out. If perchance 
one is seen more conspicuous for its finish than another, its beauty 
is impaired by being found in bad company. A work of merit, a 
Madonna or a Claude, has for a pendant a common engraving of a 
‘View of the White-House at Washington/ or a lithographic im¬ 
pression of 1 Robinson Crusoe* on his desolate island, surrounded 
by his goats and parrots; a painting of Apollo is tete-d-tete with that 
of a late President; one in all the simplicity of nature, the other in 
full regimentals; and the Virgin Mary is on friendly terms with Black 
Hawk. 

In the midst of this accumulated mass of glaring colors, this in¬ 
congruous assemblage of beauty and deformity, arranged without 
method, sits the master of the house; his eyes turned first to one 
side then to the other, with the self-satisfaction of one who says to 
himself, ‘ These are mine/ He receives you with cordiality, evi¬ 
dently pleased that you have chosen a propitious hour for the visit, 
when he is present to display his wealth and make public his taste 
for the fine arts. He follows your eyes to see where they will rest; 
and when he thinks they are not directed to the objects he most 
prizes, will with a complacent air point to those most worthy your 
regard, being careful to add how he obtained them, and how much 
they cost. In a house thus bedecked, the most curious object is the 
man ; to see with what pleasure he views the signs of his opulence, 
and how self-satisfied he feels that by his riches he has been able to 
purchase what he believes to be taste. You soon see bow far bis 
judgment is to be relied upon, even in objects that may in them¬ 
selves possess merit. It is not certain that he has a correct idea 
of even the subject; he knows nothing of the artist, or his peculiar 
talent; and as to the detail of the art, such as judgment in group¬ 
ing, correctness of light and shadow, harmony of coloring, expres¬ 
sion, and the like, he carefully avoids to discuss these points, for this 
is a knowledge his wealth could not buy. It seems to him sufficient 
that his walls are coverecL 

Our Holy Prophet (on whom be blessings J) forbids us to have 
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pictures or statuary, lest we fall into idolatry. Yet this is no check 
to my feeling a sensation of pleasure at viewing objects of art. I 
cannot if I would withhold my delight while contemplating the bold 
conceptions of Michael Angelo, the rich coloring of Titian, or the 
soft beauties of Claude ; even marble warms me into sympathy. I 
indulge freely in the pleasure of beholding the just proportions of 
Apollo, the graceful form of Venus de Medici. I am affected by 
the woe of Niobe, and the agony of Laocoon draws from me a 
feeling of compassion. 

It appears to me that these are the feelings that finished composi¬ 
tions in the fine arts are calculated to inspire. When the mind has 
a perception of beauty and sublimity, it is on the way to acquire 
true taste ; which consists not in the pleasure derived by the senses 
merely, but rather from the discriminating power of the mind, which 
selects subjects that warm the imagination and elevate the thoughts. 
They whp go below this may have a certain degree of taste, but it 
is of a limited range, formed entirely by the gratification of the 
senses, not by any operation of the mind. A person may be born 
with lively sensibility, and yet not be deeply affected by the works 
of art; this effect is acquired mainly by a studious investigation of 
nature, assisted by judgment in comparing it with the works of dis¬ 
tinguished masters. It is not sufficient that a painting be true to 
nature; it must go beyond the original from which it is copied, in 
order to give a direction to the sensibilities. This is performed by 
the creative power of the artist, is called expression, and produces 
a harmonious effect. I apprehend farther, that taste once acquired 
may lose much of its purity by permitting the mind to dwell on in¬ 
ferior objects ; with these we may become so familiarized as to for¬ 
get the original standard which was once our guide, and may become 
at last pleased with fantastic forms we once should have shrunk from. 
We may come to set value on imitations of tame scenery, and feel 
none of the enlivening emotions which the artist produces by giving 
greater expression to natural objects. 

Some people are born with more aptitude than others to receive 
external impressions : the physical faculties may be more acute in 
one person than in another, and education is a powerful means of 
giving to the reflecting powers a higher tone. The rising sun is an 
object of pleasure to all; but how much more must be the emotion 
of pleasure felt by the cultivated man than that felt by the clown ! 
And then the imaginative powers must be brought into exercise to 
stimulate and enlarge the range of the understanding; yet care 
must be had to keep it within proper bounds, that the conception 
should be just. 

It is not to be supposed that those who are much engaged in the 
ordinary concerns of life, who are absorbed by the cares and duties 
of business or a profession, can possess (or if they had it, can re¬ 
tain,) the power of nicely discriminating the beauties of nature or 
art. This is and must be the peculiar privilege of the man of lei¬ 
sure, who is an habitual observer, and whose mind is kept vigorous 
by constant exercise. 
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Taste needs to be nourished and disciplined, like every other fa¬ 
culty we wish should be active and true, the more so when the fre¬ 
quent view of grosser objects blunts the imagination, that quality 
on which taste is mainly founded. Persons of quick perception and 
warm temperament are no doubt those who soonest feel the full 
effect of pleasurable objects, and retain them longest; yet even 
these higher-endowed persons will need to regard the works of art 
very frequently to keep up the train of agreeable emotions. 

Let the rich buy paintings ; it is not an ill-advised outlay of super¬ 
fluous wealth. Even if they do not bring taste with them, they lead 
the way to acquire it, beside being one of the means of ennobling 
the mind. But the rich should keep in remembrance that it is not 
from the multitude and great variety of the works of art that ideas 
of beauty are derived, but rather by the choice selection of a few 
of the works of distinguished artists, the contemplation of which 
will mature the judgment and awaken loftier sentiments. 

Jfeie- York, twenty-seventh day of the \ 

Moon Skmo’ieal: Hegira, 1260. j — 


letter Seventeenth 

PROM TEE 8AM£ TO THE SAME. 

The pleasure I derive from frequent intercourse with my friend 
in the white cravat is greatly enhanced by the instructive lessons he 
is kind enough often to give me. He is a man past the meridian 
of life ; has seen much, and judiciously observed ; has read much 
and reflected; beside which, he possesses an even temper and a 
tranquil mind : all these combined, make me listen to his conversa¬ 
tion with constant pleasure, and I retain with satisfaction the know¬ 
ledge he is kind enough to impart. 

One day, with the thoughtlessness of youth, I expressed my sur¬ 
prise at seeing old people gay, when as I supposed age must have 
weakened their means of enjoyment, and diminished the circle of, 
companions who were accustomed to join them in those lively re¬ 
creations which blunt the sense of care and smooth the current of 
life as it passes. I asked if the aged had the power of creating, 
pleasures suited to their years; whether this power was inherent or 
whether it developes itself as time advances ; in short, I wished to 
learn how to receive without murmuring the burden of years as they 
approached, and when they did come, to know how to be old . 

My friend smiled at my request, and in his quiet way, answered 
me in the following words : 

* I look upon it as a great art, that of knowing how to be old ; 
that is, to knowhow to bear with cheerfulness and dignity the change 
which takes place in our faculties, both mental and physical, as we 
advance in years ; and I see so many persons who submit to their 
destiny with bad grace, that I think one should be taught in youth 
the best method to bear old age. Some people put on the old man 
before their time, while others try to appear young after old age has 
laid his hand upon them. In the first instance it is the mind that has 
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given way first; in the second, it is the body that has yielded before 
the mind, and in each case the person is in fault. Some people 
imagine that by appearing old they are thought to be wise, as taci¬ 
turn people are supposed to know much because they say little. 
By appearing old, too, sympathy is excited, and the world is kind 
enough to overlook without reproof the foibles of old men. In the 
second instance, of old men endeavoring to be thought young, vanity 
lies at the bottom. The show of physical strength we do not pos¬ 
sess is sure to bring down ridicule on him who practices the decep¬ 
tion. The true way is not to resist, but to yield with grace. As 
Time approaches, receive him with cheerfulness and he will treat 
you with lenity. If he should inflict a wound, good humor will hide 
the scar. 

Some complain of their lot, as if it could be avoided; become 
sour and out of temper, as if this would make it better. Some con¬ 
sider themselves warranted by years and gray hairs to transgress 
against the conventional forms of society, and to say and do things 
which are in themselves improper. They claim much indulgence 
for their own failings, which they rather encourage than repress, and 
grant none to the difference of manners and new modes of thinking 
of those who are younger than themselves. To correct this habit 
the old should not retire from the world too soon, or rather, they 
should do so gradually, as years increase, and they should often meet 
and converse with persons younger than themselves; by which 
means they keep pace with the times, while their manners and con¬ 
versation retain freshness, without the gravity of years degenerating 
into rigor and asperity. Both are gainers by the intercourse ; in the 
young it suppresses levity by the respect age generally inspires, and 
the old accustom themselves to submit to the improvements which 
time produces in mind as well as in matter. The interchange of 
thought is like friction to stiffened limbs ; it keeps up their elasti¬ 
city. Above all, it prevents old men falling into the too common 
vice of selfishness. 

They who in early life have been so fortunate as to have teachers 
who directed their minds to the study of such subjects as invigorated 
and enlarged their intellectual powers, are much to be envied. If 
they have studied with method and gained the knowledge which 
has been useful in their intercourse with their fellow men, they have 
acquired a standing in society and been resorted to as men whose 
judgments might be relied upon to decide doubtful questions ; and 
m being thus serviceable to the world they have increased the sum 
of their own happiness, and laid a foundation for the strength of 
mind which never fails to sustain old age. A cultivated under¬ 
standing, while it gives us just grounds for self-esteem, elevates us 
in the eyes of mankind, and what is more, furnishes us with a re¬ 
pository whence we may always draw wholesome reflections and 
pleasant recollections, to be called up when old age unfits us for 
reading. But it must be borne in mind that to form the character, 
much depends on the manner we are instructed. It is not difficult 
to give good principles, but their effect may be destroyed by the mode 
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they are instilled.' We may be taught to perform virtuous acts 
from bad motives. 

There must be a period when men advanced in life fake little in¬ 
terest in books, and when the infirmities of age prevent them from 
sustaining conversation ; then it is that they are thrown on their inter¬ 
nal resources, and he who is rich has more enjoyment than be who 
is poor. Reflection must then come in, to prevent the mind from 
becoming inert for want of action, and reflection will be more or 
less pleasing as the understanding has been properly cultivated, or 
suffered to waste its energies in idleness or unworthy pursuits. The 
training in early life to the habit of reflecting on What one reads and 
sees, is a good wa^ of preparing the means to bear old age in a ber 
coming manner: it gives solidity to the character, and enables one 
to account for and view with equanimity of temper the many incon¬ 
sistences that abound among mankind. 

It is, I think, possible to teach youth the rudiments of the know¬ 
ledge how to be old ; not by making young people put on the habits, 
manners and notions of old persons, but by directing their minds in 
such a way as to fit them to bear with propriety each period of age 
as it advances. 

Some people say, ‘ Read a great deal and you will know a great 
deal.’ This does not follow. Most people do read a great deal, but 
few read with method, or make a good selection of subjects. In this 
case the mind is full of ideas; but they are so packed together that 
no single one is uppermost, and a man may thus be really ignorant 
though overflowing with learning. Such a man has read too much 
and reflected too little. There are many men who are not readers, 
and many of the laboring classes have no leisure to read, supposing 
they had the inclination ; yet we as often see these persons happy as 
we do students or habitual readers. It is because they observe and 
reflect whenever they are not engaged in the active duties of their 
calling. This is a proof that books are not the only requisite to con¬ 
tentment. 

We are all fond of quoting the sayings of the ancients, and the 
names of many of them are held in well-merited respect by pos¬ 
terity. They must have been men of sound minds and of great 
observation; but their knowledge could not, much of it, have been 
acquired by reading, for books and manuscripts were not so abun¬ 
dant in their time as they are now. Their knowledge of men and 
the rectitude of their moral sentiments must have been the result 
of close observation and constant reflection. It is worthy of notice 
that a habit of reflection gives a controlling power over the thoughts; 
enables us not only to direct them to the contemplation of proper 
objects, but to fix them upon subjects by which the mind may be kept 
in wholesome exercise, and the recollections be made pleasing. The 
reflecting man compares things with each other, by which means, his 
judgment becomes correct and his decisions just. He is not led to 
form hasty determinations, but rather to weigh with calmness the sub¬ 
jects that are submitted to him, and thus his character is marked by 
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solidity. He cannot fail of gaining the respect of his fellow-men, and 
as a consequence be elevated in his own estimation and increase the 
sum of his own happiness. For self-esteem, tohen founded on a 
good understanding, and indulged in rationally, is a powerful incen¬ 
tive to virtue, and to be virtuous is to be contented. 

Thue far I have endeavored to show the importance of cultivating 
the understanding, the happy effect it produces on the character, and 
the influence it has, to create means to promote the comfort of old 
age. It is not however the sole means; there is another which is 
equally necessary, and which requires early culture to render it one 
of the blessings of life, and form one of the ingredients of good 
character. I mean the Imagination. This is a power of the mind 
by which may be created images of scenes which have no real ex¬ 
istence, and which may not be like any of the objects that surround 
us. This power is in us for the seeming purpose of quickening the 
reasoning faculties, for we see in real life that without it the mind 
becomes heavy, and makes no onward progress in acquiring new 
perceptions. When the scenes thus created are founded on nature, 
we say the person who conceives them has a well-regulated imagi¬ 
nation ; on the other hand, when they greatly depart from nature, we 
say he has a disordered imagination. If the departure from nature 
be slight, we say the image is colored; but when it is at total variance 
and the process is continued long and steadfastly, the person loses 
control over his thoughts and becomes what we call deranged, which 
means that his intellect has become disordered by an improper use 
of it; and when this irregular application of the intellect is directed 
toward any of the passions by which any one of them is called into 
action in a strong degree, the person’s case is desperate. 

The power of the imagination is very great, and increases in 
strength the more it is exercised; it will therefore at once be per¬ 
ceived, that unless we begin early to give it a proper direction, and 
keep it within the bounds of reality and virtue, we are raising against 
ourselves a force that must overwhelm us, even before age, if left to 
itself, could accomplish tho work. A more dismal spectacle cannot 
be exhibited than that of an old man with an imagination beyond 
his control; who habitually suffers his thoughts so to wander and 
dwell on imprcmer objects as no longer to have the power of regu¬ 
lating them. He has ceased to be a creature of reason, at the 
moment when of all others the realities of life should be present 
to his mind. I incline to the opinion that the imagination never 
leaves us ; that it is strong even in advanced life, when the passions 
are supposed to be weak, but being directed to objects where the 
passions are but little brought into play, and being % unaccompanied 
by enthusiasm, it is not so apparent as it is in youth. 

The liability of the mind to mixed emotions is a cause why the 
imagination may be made the source of pleasure, and also the foun¬ 
tain whence may spring much pain. If the understanding has been 
strengthened by proper culture, it may in most cases check its wan¬ 
derings and form with it an alliance which will have a wholesome 
influence on the character. The understanding, like a sober matron, 
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may give wise counsels when leading in the strait path of life, while 
her more lively follower may enliven the journey by a sprightly tale. 
The one will pursue her onward course with a firm step, while the 
other will occasionally go astray to gather flowers by the wayside. 
The imagination left to its own guidance soon misleads its votary. 
It elevates him at first by high expectations, which proving &lse, he 
flies to the other extreme, and is kept in dread of evils which may 
never befal him. 

* Une imagination forte produit Vevenement meme' says Mon¬ 
taigne. But there is a permitted range to the imagination* whidh is 
productive of real pleasure, and gives a stimulus to the functions of 
life, by exciting sensibilities and tastes which form the elements of 
high moral feeling. While the purest moral thoughts may be 
debased by the power the imaginative propensities possess of bring¬ 
ing them into alliance with animal sensations, it must yet be ob¬ 
served, by way of counterbalance, that objects of sense merely may 
be ennobled by ideas of beauty and order. If the imaginative tastes 
have been disciplined, the old have a medium of enjoyment, and 
may be said to live a second time the life they have passed. Memory 
is the first of the mental powers which gives sign of the decay of 
our vital energies; the imagination in some degree supplies its 
place by giving new action to the thinking faculties, and thus filling 
up the vacuum which might exist in the mind. 

It is innocent, and a fit subject to engage the mind with, the ima¬ 
gining how we should act under untried circumstances; it may serve 
to prepare us to perform our duty, should the circumstances we 
paint to ourselves ever occur. We may safely indulge the pleasing 
vision which represents us as doing praiseworthy actions, for it may 
excite us, When under the influence of sober reason, to put into prac¬ 
tice the virtue we only thought of. And the imagination is in the' 
exercise of its legitimate functions when it presents to us subjects 
worthy of imitation, which harmonize with truth, and are adapted to 
our condition. We may figure to ourselves the neiv enjoyments we 
should experience by an improvement of our worldly state, and may 
imagine modes by which these enjoyments may be heightened. 
While the old, by the decay of memory, are prevented from drawing 
a full measure of pleasure from recollections of the past, and the 
realities of life may cease to produce their accustomed excitement ; 
the exercise of the imagination offers a resource against weariness, 
and awakens the thoughts to new hopes of the future. The old 
may be permitted a wider scope for their visions, there being less 
danger to the intellect than if they were in the full use of all their 
vital functions. 

In contemplating the objects of domestic life which surround 
them, the old may indulge freely in the pleasing anticipations of the 
future welfare of their near relatives or offspring, a*nd thus derive a 
merited reward for the care they have bestowed upon the objects 
of their affection. A person with a cultivated understanding, as I 
have supposed one to be, and who has been an observer, cannot be 1 
wanting in the power of creating other sources of mental enjoys 
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ment, such as those derived from impressions made on the mind by 
the works of art or the beauties of nature. Objects of taste, the 
experiments of art and the improvements of science, may by rapid 
combinations of the imaginative powers be made subservient to the 
purpose of self-gratification, and occupy the thoughts with delight¬ 
ful recreation. The state of mind thus produced will influence the 
disposition to cultivate the social feelings and open the heart to the 
strongest impulses of natural affection. And what purer source of sat¬ 
isfaction can a sensible and warm-hearted person possess than in con¬ 
tributing to the comfort of others by his sympathy in their joys and 
sorrows; and, by showing them the tranquil pleasures he has ac¬ 
quired, teach them how to be old * 

You have no doubt already perceived, dear Ahmaad,that my friend 
has mounted one of his hobbies. I think it advisable to stop him 
here, that you may not become wearied by the ride, intending here¬ 
after to tax your patience by listening to much more that he said on 
the same subject. 

ffew-Yorh, seventh day of the Moon I 
Zoo'lckadok : tiegira, 12CU. J 


THE END. 


*Iy all our hcp<*« anl all our fears 

Were prisoteil in life's narrow boundj ; 

If, travellers through this vale of tears, 

We saw no better world beyond , 

Oh! what would check the rising algb. 

What earthly thins? could pleasure give T 
Ob. who would venture then to die 
Ob, who would venture then to live T’— BowiRina. 


What shall the end be ? to sleep in dull silence, 

Forever beneath the lone valley’s cold sod ? 

To moulder to dust, both the soul and the body, 

And never to look on the face of a God ? 

Is this then the end to which we are hast’ning ? 

And was it for this, our miracle-birth ? 

The thought then, how cheerless, how sad, and how dreary, 
That when life is o’er, this head, weak and weary, 

Forever must lie on the cold lap of earth ! 


n. 

But no! the heart sickens at such a sad picture, 
And revolts at the Infidel’s boasted belief; 

Then turns, and by faith sees that glorious future, 
Where Jesus vouchsafed to the crucified thief, 
That ail who believed should meet him in Heaven } 
Should sing a new song, and repeat the glad story 
Of love to His name who is ‘ mighty to save,’ 

And * strong to redeem’ from the bonds of the grave. 
The spirit immortal, and waft it to glory. 

Horn-York, Jmtmmrf, 1647 . 
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WBITTIM TWBJITT T Hi RB APT SR UiRRIidl, 


Dear wife, some twenty year* have flown 
Since you and I agreed to marry ; 

That you were rather young, I own, 

But then I was too old to tarry. 

In single state full long enough 

I’d lived, and wished to try the double; 

Friendship 1 ’d found but meagre stuff, 

And Fame an evanescent bubble. 

From books no more a solace came, 

To soothe me in my lonesome times, 

And writing prose seemed very tame, 

And still more stupid stringing rhymes. 

The drama I pronounced a bore, 

I cared not for a mimic passion, 

Or plots and characters of yore, 

When solemn nonsense was in fashion. 

There was a vacuum in my heart, 

A sort of strange and constant longing; 

And through my brain what thoughts would dart, 

How many shapes go wildly thronging! 

My feelings, that were like a feather, 

Became so heavy, sad, peculiar; 

At first I guessed it was the weather, , 

And then my ancient sweet-heart, Julia. 

But when the former grew quite warm, 

And quite as warmly smiled the latter, 

1 found that neither sun nor storm 
Nor gentle Julia was the matter: 

4 Who is it, then V I madly cried, 

, 4 It must be some such charming fairy; 

A lovelier one,’ my soul replied, 

4 Delicious, dear, enchanting Mart !' 

At first you doubted, then refused 
To listen to my sudden wooing, 

But when you paused and wily mused 
Upon your charms and my undoing, 

Your tender breast relenting knew 
Something of Love’s sublime emotion, 

And finally repaid the true 

Deep fervor of my soul’s devotion. 

Sweet wife ! did I not tell you sooth 
That we should always love each other, 

That I would always be in truth 
Your more than husband, father, brother ? 

Ah! what have you not been to me I 
My hope, my joy, my pride, my treasure, 

Since twenty yean have flown with thee, 

Like dreams of pore unruffled pleasure. Filix. 
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THOUGHTS ON MEDIOCRITY. 


BV * T B X DOCTOR.' 


The blessing of mediocrity, that middle state, neither rich nor 
poor; neither famous nor insignificant; neither ugly nor handsome ; 
neither tall nor short; neither fat nor lean ; on a level; a fair sample 
of what man can be ; enjoying what man can enjoy ; not dying in 
one’s youth, nor living down to the 4 slippered pantaloon ;* is sup¬ 
posed very wise and pious to wish for, but practically very poor to 
nave. With your leave, kind reader, we will endeavor, according 
to our poor ability, to show the true happiness of a state you are 
probably trying to avoid. 

The unhappiness of wealth lies in this, that it disappoints the 
hopes. The rich man is disappointed. Not that wealth has it not 
in its power to do much good and compass noble ends; not that it 
has not great privileges. But it is not every thing. If man ex¬ 
panded in heart as his purse swelled ; if his intellect grew with his 
pocket; if his moral views extended with his domains; if man 
Were not man, but an angel, wealth would bring untold blessings, 
and I would pray for it as I pray now for a contented mind. But 
what is the case f The boy, yes, the man, sees what he might do 
with it; he pines for it; works for it; drudges for it; and has it 
Where is he now himself? He has contracted habits of mind and 
body in his acquisitions which be cannot throw off; he has outraged 
nature. He did not grow in benevolence as he increased in money. 
He occupies an elevation, to be sure. He is on a high mountain, 
and is chilled by the thin air. He is a wonder to his neighbors; 
an object of envy to many; but wealth does not bring him peace 
necessarily. He thought it would. It clogs him; it is weighty. 
The dollars sunk the sailor who jumped overboard to swim to land 
from a sinking ship with his pockets full of specie. We say, wealth 
acquired disappoints the hopes; and hope is necessary to happiness; 
hope for some great end. This the man of moderate fortune always 
may have. He is constantly bettering his condition, getting nearer 
and nearer to his object. His interest is awake ; life is full of ex¬ 
citement to him. There is a curtain soon to be raised which shall 
display a magnificent scene. He is like the boy sitting in the thea¬ 
tre, before the curtain rises. The noise and din of life is the music 
of the orchestra to him ; soon, very soon—next year, perhaps—his 
.hopes will be fulfilled! We hope not, for human happiness. For 
then he will be like the same boy going home at twelve o’clock at 
night from his stolen pleasure, to find himself locked out . He has 
come to the end of the play, and is in the cold street without rest. 

But look at genius. It is an excrescence; unnatural, even if 
beautiful. Too large fruit breaks the branches of the tree. Our 
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medical books tell us fat is a disease. Eat a piece of that huge 
porker slaughtered lately in Boston, weighing eight hundred and 
fifty pounds, and ten to one you eat a fever or a dysentery. * What 
has become of the geniuses V we ask; * have they been happy men?' 
A thousand voices from the crowd cry: * I would be willing to suffer 
all that genius ever suffered; its pangs and crosses ; its poverty and 
neglect; woes that out-speak the Newgate Calendar; only let me 
be famous, like Shakspeare or Milton ; only let me die in the midst 
of conquest, like Alexander ! What glory to die in despair, like 
Brutus! what splendid horror! No; I think I would be Bona¬ 
parte, strutting about in military boots upon St. Helena, and ima¬ 
gining the white-crested waves that beat upon the rocky prison to be 
troops of white-plumed horsemen coming furiously to the charge !' 
4 And 1/ lisps an ambitious little miss of sixteen, * thould like to die 
like Mithith Jordan, on a thofa, after fathinating a printhe; my 
heart broken with tender melancholy !’ 

Genius is good to look at, not to take. It pays for its high voca¬ 
tion. It coins its blood; its sweet voices are sighs from a broken 
heart; its pathos is real wo; and that sound that comes to our 
ears, softened by distance, is a piercing shriek of agony where it 
originates. Be a Byron, my youngster, penning burning words 
about a wife you loved, separated from you by seas, and worse still, 
by an incapacity to understand a poet's soul; see your daughter 
turn away from you as if you were a snake ; and with a heart yearn¬ 
ing for love and affection, be desolate and lonely like him —and you 
had better be an apothecary or measure tape. 

But perhaps, my reader, you aim at political distinction. You 
are now only a voter in the sixth ward. Nobody knows you but 
your baker and butcher and milk-man. They know you, and mean 
to know you. You can’t get away from them. Let me ask you, 
is this small fame always agreeable 1 Would you not like some¬ 
times, about quarter-day, to be unknown even to these three humble 
individuals 1 What then will be your state when, mounted on a 
chair above the multitude, not only the baker and butcher and milk¬ 
man look after you, but twenty millions cry out at once 4 Mr. Polk P 
What hope of escape 1 There is no corner where you can be un¬ 
known for a moment; you cannot any more look at the new prints 
in the book-sellers' windows ; you cannot lounge any more, and 
read the papers at ease. You are the cockerel on the top of the 
meeting-house steeple; every body can see you that wants to, and 
you feel every gust of popular air. You obey the strongest party, 
as the aforesaid cockerel obeys the strongest wind; and the most 
you get for your eminence is the title of 4 fickle.’ Depend upon it, 
you are better off as an humble voter in the sixth ward. 

* Uneasy lies the head that wean a crown.* 

Is the glitter of royalty, the pomp of courts, any recompense for 
the fear in which most princes live 1 Would you be Louis Philippe, 
and ride in a carriage to be shot at every now and then ? Compare 
a ride in your neat buggy out to Harlsem with that of a king in his 
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coach-and-four, trembling with every turn of the wheels lest a mus¬ 
ket-ball pass through his head. Have you read history for nothing 1 
Do you still pine for eminence 1 Become a candidate for office in 
a country-district, and see the things that will be said of you. The 
dear people of the opposite party will fish up something true, and 
invent what cannot be proved. You maybe elected; but while 
you gain office, ten to one you lose character and standing in your 
community. The fact may be, you are not good enough to be emi¬ 
nent. Dirt is a very good thing in a garden, but bring it into the 
house and it becomes odious. 

Here is a young lady who grows thin because she is not a belle. 
Has she considered what the life of a beauty is 1 To be flattered 
by every body, besieged with 4 blarney* and lies, mock affection and 
insincere friendship; to be stared at in the street, and to be con¬ 
scious that beauty is preferred to worth ; to feel inferior and be su¬ 
perior in place; to be obliged to still every true emotion of the 
heart; never to love, but to be married in obedience to what the 
fashionable world says she ought to do; finally to wear paint and false 
hair, false teeth, and to be false in every thing ; and dying, give direc¬ 
tions about the grave-dress, as becoming or not. My dear young lady, 
be a milk-maid; dress your rich tresses in the glass of the still water; 
love some honest lad who will doat upon you; become the mother 
of good men; die with some sense that you have not lived in vain; 
leave the memory of good deeds to the poor; that you were a good 
mother, a kind neighbor, a nice house-keeper, a frugal wife ; and 
such a reputation is worth all the homage beauty receives, a thou¬ 
sand times over. 

And you, Sir, would be tall, and knock your new hat to pieces 
in a stage-coach ; find your feet dangling out of bed in a country- 
inn, on a cold night; pay extra for your broad-cloth cloak; wear 
low-heels, and let your feet into the mud ; fall in love with a short 
woman of fortune, and give up the match to escape ridicule; make 
a constant obeisance in garden-walks; never taste a mouthful of 
warm soup, and live upon cold potatoes, on account of the distance 
between tne plate and your mouth, every morsel being cooled in a 
long current of air; be called 4 lathy* if you are lean, and 4 a mon¬ 
ster* if you are fat. Have you considered, Sir, all these conditions 
of escaping your modest mediocrity of five-feet-six 1 

Truly he is most happy who occupies a middle ground as to mo¬ 
ney, fame and size. The respectable men and women of the world 
enjoy life, while the extremes are miserable; the one from surfeit, 
the other from hunger. It might be shown that there is a near re¬ 
semblance between the highest (so called) and the lowest society. 
The same reckless disregard of public opinion ; only in the one it 
is called independence, in the other desperation. Kings and heroes 
murder, and attain their ends by violence, and so do robbers and 
house-breakers. Very fashionable people turn night into day, and 
so do thieves and cut-throats and gamblers. Dandies change their 
dress many times in a day, and so do those who disguise themselves 
for plunder or to escape the police. The wealthy ride in coaches; 
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so do their servants, only on the outside ; and the best part of the 
turkey often goes into the kitchen. It is said that the nobility of 
England are proverbially careless about dress ; so are beggars. 

It is not denied that there is great virtue in high places, often; 
but so is there in low and humble ones. But as man in his best 
estate is neither fat nor lean, neither tall nor short, so we contend 
he is in that condition neither rich nor poor, neither famous nor in¬ 
significant. Genius, in a popular sense, is unpractical. The men 
who live for fame live for themselves, not for the world. Wealth 
does not fulfil the expectations of the rich ; office does not exempt 
from care and vexation; beauty is more flattered than loved; and 
in short, the general level is more accordant to nature, and there¬ 
fore most likely to be happy, * Give me then,’ the wise man says, 
4 to live a calm life, away from disputes and rivalries, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the works of God, where I may feel myself growing in 
self-control and self-respect, and more anxious about how I stand 
before my Creator than before man.’ 


LAV OP THE LOVE - SICK- 


nr ft. connas on**. 


* Th« night* ar« o'er when by the ehore 
We strayed, thy arm in mine.'—G boro* Hill. 


Thouoh in anger last we parted, 

And we ne’er may meet again ; 

Though thou deemest me cold-hearted* 
Fickle, selfish, false and vain ; 

Wilt thou pardon my transgression, 

And from bitter thoughts refrain ? 

Wilt thou let each kind impression 
Stamped upon thy heart remain ? 

Time will show thee, scornful maiden, 

Thou hast falsely judg’d of me, 

And hast spurn’d a bosom laden 
With undying love for thee. 

Thou wilt win perchance a lover, 
Wealthier, but too late will find 
Gilded clouds are oft a cover 
That the tempest lurks behind! 

Thou hast tuned my harp to sadness, 
Wrench’d its stringB with heedless strain* 
Till its voice, once full of gladness, 

Echoes now but notes of pain: 

But amid the storm-cloud scowling 
Oft the rainbow bright will come, 

And the tempest’s rudest howling 
Swiftest bean the vessel home- 

33 


tol. ml 
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a Visit t o lafitte. 


Thb following authentic narrative of etirrlng adventure la derived from an eye-witness of the in¬ 
teresting events which it desorlbes. We cannot permit it to pass to our readers without remarking 
that it is to such men aa the brave and wary officer who had command of the boats on the occasion 
referred to. that the United States’Navy is indebted for its high renown throughout the world. It 
may be proper to add, that a prominent incident of that excellent and popular work. ' Conquest and 
Self-Conquest.' is confirmatory of the authenticity of one scene in the preeent narrative. 

Sx>. SjitouRBocua. 


In the winter of 1819, when the late Commodore Patterson com¬ 
manded the United States’ naval forces in the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the coast of Louisiana, the United States’ schooner Lynx, then 
commanded by the gallant and lamented Lieutenant J. H. Madison, 
was ordered to cruise between the mouths of the Mississippi river 
and the harbor of Galveston, at which place Lafitte had a force 
of some three hundred and fifty men. The prizes captured from 
the Spaniards by the privateers of Lafitte were taken to Galveston, 
and in lieu of money the crews were paid off with certain portions 
of the cargo, which ultimately were irregularly introduced into the 
United States, in boats through our western rivers, the Sabine, Me¬ 
mento and Calcasiu. It was to prevent this illicit trade, and to 
protect our citizens on that coast, that decided the Commodore to 
give the Lynx that destination. 

On arriving off the Memento river the schooner was brought to 
anchor, there not being sufficient water on the bar for her to enter. 
Boats were despatched immediately, under charge of her First Lieu¬ 
tenant, (the present Commander J. M. McIntosh,) who, very soon 
after getting into the river, overhauled a fishing-boat, from a settle¬ 
ment some distance up the river, and learned from the crew that two 
armed boats, with some eight or ten men in each, had left the pre¬ 
vious night for the Sabine; that these boats belongbd to Galveston, 
and that the men pretended to be cruising under authority from 
Lafitte. They had ascended the rivers Memento and Calcasiu, 
and in many instances had robbed the citizens and horribly abused 
the females. Lieutenanl McIntosh also ascertained that a small 
privateer, cruising under the orders of Lafitte, had captured on the 
Campeachy bank a Spanish schooner, and had succeeded in getting 
the privateer and schooner over the bar of the Calcasiu river, had 
ascended it some hundred miles, and were still trading with the in¬ 
habitants, who were few and widely scattered apart; and that ap¬ 
prehension was felt that after disposing of their goods they might 
maltreat them. It was soon discovered that one of the crew of the 
fishing-boat was more intelligent than the rest, and a pilot, for they 
seldom visited rivers except for the purposes already alluded to; 
there was therefore little time lost in making an agreement with 
him and taking him to the Lynx. The information was no sooner 
communicated to the active and vigilant eommander of the schooner 
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than the hoarse voice of the boatswain was heard : 1 All hands up 
anchor, ahoy !’ It was soon secured, and all sail set for the Sabine, 
Lieutenant Madison wishing first to get possession of the armed 
boats. The shoal water at the mouth of the Sabine runs off a long 
distance, and the schooner had again to be anchored and the boats 
despatched ; now, under charge of the sailing-master, Mr. King, 
and a midshipman. The boats of the Lynx were necessarily small, 
for she was but about one hundred tons' burthen, and it was advisa¬ 
ble not to overload them with men, lest it should impede them in 
pulling, as the boats they were after were described as being very 
fast. 


Just before night Mr. King left with his two boats and ten men, 
with instructions to guard the mouth of the river closely during the 
night, so as to prevent the boats escaping, and at day-light to ascend 
the river until he found them. He had not however proceeded far 
before they were in sight, and the chase commenced. For two hours 
the boats from Galveston held their own, but after that our boats 
gained rapidly, and the chase soon terminated by the piratical boats 
running ashore, and the men jumping out and concealing them¬ 
selves in the immense cane-swamps which arise on the sides of this 
stream near its mouth. Mr. King, finding it impossible to get the 
men, and aware of the anxiety of his commander to proceed at the 
earliest moment to the Calcasiu river, in hopes of securing the pri¬ 
vateer, took his two prizes (both fine boats) in tow, and before the 
sun had left us for the day, he was on board. The captured boats 
could not be hoisted in, but were soon dropped astern; and again 
the little Lynx spread her canvass, looking northerly for the Calca¬ 
siu. The distance between the mouths of these rivers, the reader 
must recollect, is not great; and as the morning broke, the pilot 
pointed out the mouth of the river; and when abreast of it, and as 
near as safety would permit the schooner to be carried, she was an¬ 
chored, and preparations were commenced to ascend the river. 
Lieutenant McIntosh was ordered to take command of the expedi¬ 
tion, and Purser Fanning, since dead, volunteered to command one 
of the boats. The two prize-boats were selected, from their size 
and for being equally fast with those of the Lynx. One week's 
provisions for twelve men and their officers, a musket and pistol for 
each, and good tarpaulins for keeping them dry, were provided, and 
the expedition started. 

There was but little of interest for the first fifty or sixty miles. 
The land on each side of the river was low; the river itself sinuous 
and abrupt in its turnings, but gradually becoming more fresh, with 
less cuirent. About the commencement of the second night, how¬ 
ever, after having passed through several lakes, some of which were 
so large as to make it difficult to see the opposite shores, the river 
contracted; the land became more elevated, with a most luxuriant 
and large growth of forest-trees. The pilot now informed Lieute¬ 
nant McIntosh that it would be necessary to proceed with great 
caution, as he believed they were getting in the neighborhood of 
the search. The oars were immediately muffled, and the boats 
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took different sides of the river, to prevent the possibility of passing 
the vessels. As they ascended the river it still contracted, until the 
limbs of the immense forest-trees touched and formed a canopy 
which excluded almost the sight of the stars. It had now become 
intensely exciting. The darkness of the water—for it becomes, 
after ascending a hundred miles up, almost black—the trees shut¬ 
ting out the heavens, and the dreadful howlings of wild beasts, 
apparently immediately over the boats ; the screeching of that night- 
bird, the owl, and the bellowing of some hundreds of cattle pur¬ 
sued by the barking wolves, and dashing in their fury along the 
banks of the stream, all combined to make the scene one of wild 
and exciting adventure. 

Just previous to the dawning of day the loud crowing of a fowl 
indicated an approach to some habitation, and the pilot desired the 
boats might be checked. They were pulled to the middle of the 
river and made fast to a sawyer to await the day-light, which soon 
appeared, when there was discovered a short distance above, on the 
right bank of the river, a log-house, enclosed with what is termed a 
Virginia fence. The landing-place was soon reached, and Lieute¬ 
nant McIntosh and his companion, Purser Fanning, proceeded to 
the house, and after some little time they succeeded in awakening 
the inmates. 

As the door opened, a figure presented itself which it would be 
difficult to describe. He (for it proved to be a man) bore all the 
marks of having worked hard, lived hard, and being about to die 
hard. He was tall, but had become as gaunt a skeleton as Dr. Ed- 
son, and his countenance was of that ghastly hue which so strongly 
marks the subjects of that horrible disease, the fever-and-ague. 
After exchanging the usual salutation of 4 Good morning,’ be asked: 

‘Strangers, is you from Galveston]’ 

4 Yes,’ was the reply. 

4 Is you some of Lafitte’s people, and has you any thing to trade V 

4 Yes.’ 

4 Well then, if you takes my advice, you ’ll keep a sharp look-out, 
for the militia is up and a’ter the captain and men of one of your 
vessels that’s up here stowed away.’ 

The morning being damp with a heavy dew, the officers had on 
pea-jackets, which concealed all traces of uniform ; and Lieutenant 
McIntosh quickly discovered that with a little management the pri¬ 
vateer and her prize was in his grasp. He asked if the militia had 
captured any of the men. 

4 No, they was a little bit too quick for ’em. You see, strangers, 
I gi’n ’em a hint that the militia was coming; the captain of militia 
come a’ter me, but this d—d fever-and-ague haa me so fast I 
could n’t go; so I axt him what was the muss, and he told me that 
so soon as he could get men enough he was to take the pirates, for 
he called ’em all pirates.’ 

4 Well, do you know what has become of the captain of the pri¬ 
vateer and his crew V 

4 No, I do n’t; but I guess, a’ter they hid the vessels, they tried 
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for Galveston; but I thinks they will have a scramble 'fore they 
catch it/ 

* We would like very much to find the vessels, so that we could 
put our goods in them, for we have only open boats, and then we 
will go away until all is quiet again/ 

* Well, strangers, I *11 tell you; but I guess it's worth a trifle, as 
no one but me knows/ 

4 Oh, yes ; you shall have ten dollars. Is that enough t' 

* Yes/ 

* Well, now, where are they 1 Be quick, for we must get out of 
the way of your militia/ 

‘You must pull up the river for a quarter of a mile, on the left- 
hand side; look sharp, and you 'll see a bayou; the mouth is little, 
but it grows big a'ter you 're im You goes into this 'ere bayou, 
and I guess a'ter you pull 'bout say one mile and a quarter, you '11 
see the privateer/ 

* Can you get to the vessels by land from your house I and how 
far is it V 

4 Oh, certain you kin ; it is 'bout a mile, I guess/ 

4 Have you a horse V 

4 Yes, he is there, back of the house/ 

4 Now walk down to the landing, and see our boats and our goods/ 

This was soon accomplished; but when it was discovered that 
the boats contained no goods, the astonishment of this ignorant man 
may be imagined, but not easily described. Lieutenant McIntosh 
now called to one of his best men, directing him to get his musket 
and come ashore, which was promptly done. He then ordered him 
to take charge of the countryman, tft allow him to get on his horse, 
but to take the bridle himself, and make him go to the vessels, and 
if he arrived first, to remain until he came. The distance was soon 
pulled in the boats, and the vessels found. Their sails were unbent, 
running-rigging unrove and put below ; and, from the cocoa about 
the deck of the prize-schooner, it was evident that her cargo had 
been taken out. All hands were soon employed in bending sails 
and reeving rigging ; and in the mean time the man arrived, lead¬ 
ing the horse by the bridle, and the ghostly-looking informant astride 
of him. 

4 Now, Sir/ said Lieutenant McIntosh, 4 you have so far directed 
me correctly; tell me where the cargo has been concealed, and I 
will let you go back to your house. I see there has been a cargo of 
cocoa landed, and if I do not find it, you shall be taken to New- 
Orleans and be tried for dealing with pirates.' 

4 So help me God, stranger, I do n't know where the cuckeho be; 
but this I tell you, them pirates, as you call 'em, axt me for some 
bulls'-hides to cover up the goods; and they tell'd me when they 
come to take 'em away, they would pay me; so I gi'n 'em twelve. 
You see, if I had n't gi'n 'em they would taken 'era, any how/ 

Satisfied that the cargo was somewhere in the neighborhood, 
Purser Fanning was directed to take one of the boats and pull close 
to the shore down the bayou, and wherever he saw any thing which 
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would indicate that a landing had been made, to examine, and if 
successful in finding the cargo, to fire a musket, and immediately to 
commence with his crew to remove it as near the water for re-ship- 
ping as practicable. The report of a musket was soon heard, and 
the prize-schooner being now ready, the privateer was taken in tow, 
and with a light breeze proceeded down about half a mile and an¬ 
chored a short distance from the shore, to take again aboard the 
cargo discharged from her but a few days before. The informant 
in the mean time had been permitted to return alone to his house, 
with a promise never again to have any thing to do with pirates. 
The taking the cargo on board, consisting of bags of cocoa and 
Peruvian bark, was soon accomplished; the anchor was weighed 
and the vessels towed out of the bayou by the boats, when they 
commenced descending the river, and about night-fall reached the 
spot they had left so early in the morning. The men had had a 
most fatiguing time since they had left the schooner, and Lieute¬ 
nant McIntosh determined to let them have a comfortable night’s 
rest. They were therefore ordered, so soon as they had their sup¬ 
pers, to go below in the vessels; but they preferred the decks, 
swearing they had ‘seen too many d — d centipedes and scor¬ 
pions in the bloody crafts to venture under deck.’ At day-light the 
next morning some of the men bent the sails and rove the rigging 
of the privateer, while the others were cutting a good load of wood 
to ballast her, and which would be very useful in the Lynx. 

About mid-day, everything being prepared, sail was made down 
the river, and on the third day after, the expedition reached the 
Lynx without accident. No time was to be lost, for the captain yet 
hoped to get possession of the*men who had been chased ashore in 
the Sabine. The schooner with the prizes were soon once more 
under way, and stretching southerly for the Memento river. On ar¬ 
riving there, the two prize schooners were sent in and anchored, 
there to remain under charge of an officer and a few men, until the 
return from Galveston, for which port sail was made with all des¬ 
patch. 

The weather had become exceedingly foggy, and the captain, sup¬ 
posing from the run that he must be off Galveston, hove to, in hopes 
that the fog would disperse. Toward meridian, a breeze sprung up 
which soon carried off the fog, and at the same moment revealed 
the harbor of Galveston and a sail-boat standing in for it. The 
schooner’s position made it an easy matter to cut the sail-boat off; 
but this being discovered, she bore up and made for shoal water on 
the opposite side from the town of Galveston. The boats of the Lynx 
were soon in chase, but the boat was beached, and the men running 
for the woods before the schooner’s boats landed; shore however 
was made, and one of the men captured, who, with the boats, was 
brought on board. The Lynx had anchored just outside Galveston 
bar. 

The captured man was in a wretched condition. He had on no 
shoes, his feet were lacerated and torn with briars, and dreadfully 
swollen; his countenance was scarcely human, and he appeared 
almost unconscious of what h.e said or did. He was questioned by 
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the captain, but nothing of importance could be elicited. The men 
were going to their dinner, and he was placed in one of the messes. 
In a very snort time one of the men of the mess came to Lieutenant 
McIntosh and reported that the man he had ordered in their mess 
had eaten up every thing most voraciously and was craving more, 
and would kill himself if not stopped. The surgeon was directed 
to see what was the matter, and the fact communicated to the cap¬ 
tain. The surgeon reported that, from some bause unknown to him, 
the man was certainly eating too much, and must be allowanced. 
This induced the captain to have a farther examination; and the 
poor creature was encouraged to relate who he was and where he 
came from. After a severe struggle, and with tears flowing from 
his eyes, he acknowledged he was one of the crew of the boats 
chased ashore in the Sabine; that before they left the boats they 
had thrown all their arms into the river, and that they had been 
ever since working through the forest in hopes to reach Galveston; 
that they had arrived on the point opposite, the night before, and 
made a large fire as a signal, and that Lafitte had sent the boat we 
had taken to bring them over; that during the time, they were so 
driven by hunger that they had drawn lots who should be killed to 
sustain the rest; that it had fallen to the lot of an Italian, who was 
bled to death, and then devoured ! For some days the bones were 
carried in their pockets and sucked for nourishment; and had they 
not arrived on the night they did, they were again to oast lots for 
another victim. So soon as these facts were known, Lieutenant 
Com. Madison sent his First Lieutenant to Lafitte, demanding the 
surrender of the men to him as pirates, who had been committing 
depredations on citizens of the United States. The officer was met 
by Lafitte at the usual place of landing with every demonstration 
of respect, and courteously invited to his dwelling, which was ac¬ 
cepted. Lieutenant McIntosh now handed to Lafitte the written 
demand of his commander. It was attentively read, apparently 
some two or three times, when Lafitte observed : * I am most truly 
happy that you have succeeded in tracing those vagabonds thus far, 
and that you will be enabled to identify them by the capture of one 
of the crew. Assure your commander, Sir, that they will be all 
taken ; they cannot now escape me ; and it will afford me very sin¬ 
cere pleasure to deliver them over to him, to be dealt with as pirates. 
They have been acting under no authority from me, nor from any 
person connected with this government.’ An officer was sent for, 
and directed to launch Lafitte’s fast-pulling gig, and when manned, 
to report it. When this was done, Lafitte ordered him to proceed 
to the opposite side of the river, and to bring the men to him who 
had been chased on shore by the boats of the United States’ schooner 
Lynx. He then turned to Lieutenant McIntosh, and said: ‘ It will 
be some time in the night before my boat will return, and as you 
have not more than time to get on board your vessel before dark, 
and as our bar is a dangerous one to those unacquainted with it, 
I will not detain you to answer in writing the letter of your com¬ 
mander, but will do so to-morrow when he sends for the men.’ 
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Lieutenant McIntosh thanked him for his consideration and po¬ 
liteness ; took leave, and regained the Lynx as night set in ; but some 
considerable danger attended his progress, for a brisk breeze spring¬ 
ing up from the South, there was a bad sea on the bar and outside 
of it. He had been on board but a very short time, before the wind 
and sea increased so much as to make it necessary to get under¬ 
weigh and ‘claw off r from the land. The wind continued to in¬ 
crease, and before morning had risen to a perfect gale. It was a 
night of much anxiety, for the schooner was on a lee-shore and had 
to be severely pressed to gain an offing. The weather for some five 
or six days prevented a return to Galveston; it finally moderated, 
however, and on a fine afternoon she made the harbor and stood in 
for her former anchorage. On looking with spy-glasses, something 
like a gallows was seen on the low sandy point which forms the 
entrance to the port, with something suspended from it. This cer¬ 
tainly was not there when the schooner left, and whether intended 
for a mark, or what else, could not be decided, even after she had 
gained her anchorage. The schooner again at anchor, Lieutenant 
McIntosh was once more directed to take the largest of the boats, 
proceed in, and bring out the men, if they had been caught. 

As the boat neared the low sandy point, it was discovered that 
what had attracted so much attention on first making the land, was a 
gallows with a body suspended from it. Again the Lieutenant was 
received with courtesy, and was informed that the men were all 
ready to be given up, with the exception of the leader, who was hang¬ 
ing on the gallows on the point. ‘ Tell your commander,’ said 
Lafitte, ‘ I found the principal of this gang so old an offender, and 
so very bad a man, that I have saved him the trouble of taking him 
to the United States, and hung him myself 1’ He now read to Lieu¬ 
tenant McIntosh his communication to the commander of the Lynx, 
who politely asked, before it was sealed, if he might see the letter 
of Captain Madison to Lafitte, to which this was a reply. The request 
was acceded to: after reading it the Lieutenant stated that he regretted, 
after the kindness and courtesy which he had received from Captain 
Lafitte, and his exertions to procure the men, to decline being the 
bearer of such a letter to his commander. There were expressions 
which he deemed discourteous, and threats which would be offensive 
to that officer. Lafitte quickly replied, that nothing of the kind 
was intended; that it might arise from his imperfect knowledge 
of the language ; and that if Lieutenant McIntosh would be so kind 
as to point out the exceptionable parts, he would with pleasure erase 
them. This was done, the letter copied, read aloud and sealed, and 
Lieutenant McIntosh received it, and parted with Mr. Lafitte ; not 
however until he had advised him by no means to attempt to cross 
the bar with his boat so deep as she then was with the additional 
men, if there was the slightest increase of wind, or if night should 
overtake him before he reached it. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, and the weather was threat¬ 
ening ; yet being anxious to get on board his vessel, the attempt 
was made; but night coming on, and finding a rough sea on the bar, 
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it was abandoned, and the boat put about and again headed for the 
lights of Galveston. Lafitte had anticipated it, and had placed a 
look-out to report the return of the boat; and on meeting Lieute¬ 
nant McIntosh, expressed his great pleasure at his return; for he 
said, ‘ Your boat would have been lost had you attempted to cross 
the bar with this wind. I hope you will feel perfectly at home with 
me ; your men shall be taken good care of, and your prisoners se¬ 
cured until you can make another attempt to get on board/ The 
utmost hospitality was extended to the Lieutenant, and a free and 
easy conversation took place. Lafitte was asked if he did not some¬ 
times feel himself embarrassed in his position, having around him 
men of every nation and of all varieties of character, and as it were 
alone in case of mutiny. He replied : * Never in the least. I un¬ 
derstand the management of such men perfectly, and 1 keep them 
under good control, as you have just seen, from the prompt manner 
in which your prisoners have again been ironed, and a sentinel placed 
over them, by my order. I know precisely how far to go, and I 
would have saved your commander all trouble in relation to these 
men if I had dared, for I would have hung every man of them. 
But I saw, Sir, that to have hung up another would have been the 
moment to have questioned my power. I made it appear that I 
considered the example sufficient, and retained my control/ 

The next morning nothing could be seen of the Lynx. She had 
during the night been again driven to sea, and one week elapsed 
before she was again in sight. During this period every thing was 
done to make Lieutenant McIntosh’s time pass most pleasantly. A 
fowling-piece with ammunition was at his command; the various 
pleasant games which are usually resorted to were introduced ; and 
when the hour arrived for his departure, the officer felt that he had 
passed a pleasant week with no common man ; with one who, if 
he had his vices had also his virtues, and who possessed a courteous 
and gentlemanly deportment, seldom equalled and not to be sur¬ 
passed. 


‘THOU ART 


Thou art the man! Hand forth and lay 
That shrouded bosom bare ; 

Show to the world what dark designs, 

What guilt lie brooding there : i 

Banish the glance, the smile of scorn , 

Thine eye huth shed, thy lip kntli worn ; 

Nor dare condemn, in word or thought t 

The deed thy brother’s hand hath wrought j 

Tbou art the man! The paths of sin, 

Together ye have trod ! j 

Think'st thou the prints thy feet have left 
Are fainter to thy God? • 

Though high the honors of thy name, ' 

And hie the felon’s brand of shuine, 

The darling sin* thou lov’st to nurse, 

Deeply as his, shall work thy curse. 

New-York, February 13th, 1847. 

VOL. XXIX. 3 


THE MAN!* 

Thou art the man! Recall to mind 
That dark and fatal hour, 

When first thou heard'st Temptation’s voice, 
Nor durst resist its power. 

That moment stamped thee to all time, 

One of the brotherhood of crime; 

And can’st thou mark with tearless eye 
Thy fellow’s gdilt-bought misery 1 

Tbou art the man I Then lowly kneel; 

Kneel to the dust, and pray 1 
Perchance e’en yet a pard'ning grace 
May blot thy sin away. 

No more presume, with judgment stern, 
Thine erring brother’s suit to spurn : 

Lest Heaven cut short thy guilty span, 

And God proclaim, ' Tbou art the man f* 

Uariiv. 
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MORNING LIFE. 

I heard a voice from Heaven, saying, to the troubled world, * Bo still!’ 

Day and night, forever praying, supplicating, ‘ Peace ! be still !* 

* Lo ! ye pass away like shadows, and no print upon the hill 
Shall tell that ye have come and gone, but the grave — and that, how still! 

‘ But seek ye for that Life more blest, Life that passeth not away, 

And the blessing of His love shall rest and abide with you alway.* 

And wondering at those words, behold ! all things grew bright and fair, 

And the glories which that voice foretold seemed painted on the air : 

As the earth were lingering on it’s way, within some charmdd space, 

Where the bright suushine warmer lay ; some angel's resting-place. 

Beautiful beyond all picturing, the dayB that were to be ! 

Each rounded like a golden ring of wedded symmetry. 

Oh ! the golden, rounded day so long ! the night so wonderful ! 

The iron will so firm and strong ; the bounding heart, so full! 

Up and away with the roving cloud, was the mountain-top on high, 

But not as our strong hearts so proud; not so near the starry sky. 

But all the great and wondrous things that God each day had given, 

The sleeping-thought, with purer wings, at night took home to Heaven. 

And we took no thought what moment God might change our pleasant home, 
Striving only for a joyous greeting when the hour should come. 

Thus with high resolves and holy came we to the crowded strand, 

Doubtless many a warm companion there would join our pilgrim band. 

But the tumult and the clashing of wild voices in uproar 
Closed around us like the dashing breakers on the hollow shore. 

On the world went with its groaning, falling up and down the stairs, 

Cursing, howling and bemoaning, in the hurrying crowd of cares. 

Then I said, * My comrades listen to the words we heard of old, 

And forget not all the wonders which that angel-voice foretold.’ 

«Let us join this grand procession, leading downward to the grave, 

With firm step, and words of welcome to the geuerous and brave. 

But with lofty gesture, scorning backward to his realm of Night, 

As a lie upon the morning , a black lie upon the light; 

That butt and mock and laughing-stock, the damnable and damning curse, 
The fool, the knave, the pimp, the slave, * the humbug of the Universe /* 

Thenceforth we shall lightly borrow trouble from the great world-crowd, 

And all weariness, all sorrow, be but shadows of a cloud. 

Like that wondrous cloud o’er Israel, stormless held by God’s own hand, 
Under which the mighty hosts marched onward to the promised land. 

Thus like music wafted slowly landward from the tossing sea, 

Shall our life, though poor and lowly, shall our horaewani journey be. 
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Twenty-» ix Years op the Life op an Actor and Manager. By Francis Courtney We- 

myss. In two volume*, pp. 618. New-York : Burgess, Stringer and Company. 

A work which intersperses with a varied personal narrative, sketches, anecdotes 
and opinions of celebrated actors, could hardly fail to prove of interest; and we must 
concede to Mr. Wemyss the credit of having furnished us with a lively, gossipping 
book, which although somewhat carelessly written, affords matter for instruction as 
well as amusement. We look, for example, upon the early history of the author, 
the stem repulses and the little sympathy which he met with, as replete with whole¬ 
some warning to parents and guardians. A blow from a fraternal hand drove him to 
seek at first the precarious fortunes of an actor; and untimely ridicule and ribaldry 
prevented his resuming the mercantile pursuit to which he had early been educated, 
and to which he had been tempted to return, from the privations and disappointments 
of a young actor’s career. It seems a just retribution, that the man who led him to 
hope the most, but who did all he could to prevent the fruition of that hope, in his 
profession, should twenty years after have been compelled, in his helpless senility and 
superannuation, to apply, and in vain, for permission to act under Mr. Wemybs’s 
management in an American theatre. Thus did the whirligig of time bring round 
the manager’s revenges. We have often thought what the tension of an actor’s 
feelings must be on a first appearance ; but Mr. Wemyss gives us the best impression 
of the sensation which we remember to have encountered. ‘Never shall I forget/ 
he says, * the dreadful sensation I experienced, as I heard the prompter’s bell ring to 
begin the play. My mouth became perfectly parched, my tongue refused its office, 
and, dressed as I was, one word would have prevented my attempt Stage-fright / 
I will not attempt to describe it; actors know too well what it is; and auditore/ 
who see no difficulty in acting, should be placed but once before the lamps, in a 
crowded theatre, to make them silent critics forever. Like William the Conqueror, 
I made a stumbling entrance to my future throne. W T ishing to appear erect, and not 
to lose an inch of my height, I was carrying my head with martial precision, when 
my toe caught in the stage-carpet, bringing me to a kneeling position before the 
mighty Barbarossa, not in the most graceful manner. This added to my fright, and 
induced a facetious member of the company to declare, at the end of the perform¬ 
ance, that if I wanted my voice again, it would be found in the folds of the green 
curtain, beyond which not a sound had penetrated!’ We are glad to perceive that 
Mr. Wemyss pays a deserved tribute to Booth, as the ‘ only actor who eould Success- 
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fully measure strength with the great Kean ;* and this too without imitation, or ser¬ 
vile mannerism. Here is a scene worth recording. It occurred at the York Theatre, 
in 1815: 

'The play was 'Tho Fortune of War,' the after-piece ‘The Wandering Boys,’ in which Mavsel, 
famous for a well-writteu * Defence of the Stage,’ was acting 4 Count dc Croi^sy,' when a gentletnin 
in the dress-circle of boxes suddenly placed his feet upon the cushion of the hand-rail, and homing 
himself in that position by the pillar of the boxes, with scarcely breath enough to make himself dis¬ 
tinctly heard, demanded that the performance should cease, until he addressed the audience. Thu 
wa* met by hisses and cries of ‘ Turn him out!’ until oinid the uproar the name of * Bonaparte' 
was heard, followed by a cry of ‘Hear him! hear him !’ He proceeded nearly thus, his apitntioa 
choking his utterance : ‘ Gaullenien : 1 have the pleasure to inform you that Napoleon Bonaparte 
has surrendered himself a prisoner of war (dead silence, every one intent upon catching the neit 
word,) to Captain Maitland, of His Majesty’s ship Bellerophon!’ The whole audience rose; 
cheer followed cheer; the men waved their hats, the ladies their handkerchiefs; ‘God i*aie the 
King' was called for; the whole company, male and female, appeared upon the stage and sun* the 
national anthem, the audience joining in the choru*. At the conclusion three cheers were rtveo; 
‘Rule Britannia'was played by the band, aud three-fourths of the audience immediately left the 
theatre, to talk of the wonderful news, and to ask each other if it could be possibly true.’ 

We have this very characteristic anecdote of Mr. Macready, which will be re¬ 
cognized as unquestionably authentic by any one who has ever heard that eminent 
tragedian repeat the three words in Byron’s play of ‘Werner,’ which occur in the 
simple exclamation of the unhappy father, ‘ Good God, Ulrick!’ In Philadelphia 

* there lies the scene :* * In rehearsing the play of ' Virginius,’ an occurrence took 
place which caused a hearty laugh at the expense of Mr. William Forrest, (brother 
to the tragedian,) who was the 1 Icilius.’ Caught by the natural tone and manner 
of Macready, who, turning suddenly, said: * Will you lead Virginia in, or do you 
wait for me to do it?’ ‘ Whichever you please, Mr. Macready !’ was the ready an¬ 
swer, followed by such a laugh as only actors can enjoy. He even deceived the 
acting manager, Mr. Cowell, old and experienced as he was, in a similar manner, 
in William Tell. When speaking to young Wheatley about his shoe being untied, 
Cowell said, rather pettishly, ‘ Do n’t keep us here all day, Mr. Macready, about 
the boy’s shoe ; go on with the rehearsal.’ These are compliments to the colloquial 
skill of Macready as great as was ever paid to any actor by his professional brethren.’ 
Mr. Courtney, an estimable uncle of our author, in one of his letters to him, at an 
early period of his dramatic career, gave him the good advice to keep his temper 
always before an audience. That this advice was followed, appears from a little in¬ 
cident which occurred to him while assuming the part of a light-comedy hero at a 
provincial theatre: 

'There is an expression of the author’s, frequently used in this character during the dialogue, 
of ' In for it again I’ which proved a source of much annoyance to me on this occasion, but is too 
good a joke not to be recorded. A gentleman in the boxes, who did not appear to relish my acting, 
and who must have been something of a wit. having his patience worn out, repealerl the words of 

* Id for it again’ after me, thus: 4 Yes. by Heaven! you are in for it only, for I will be hanged if you 
can play it! I wish you good-night!’ aud he immediately left the boxes. This produced a roar of 
laughter, not only from the audience but from the, actors, w Inch must have ruined the whole play had 
1 not good-naturedly added at the first pause, 4 Well, now 1 am In for it, sure enough !’ which was 
received by around of applause, and the play passed off without farther interruption.’ 

We may * gossip’ hereafter touching many pencilled passages in the volumes be¬ 
fore us ; but at present we are compelled to pass the ‘ Life of an Actor and Manager* 
to our readers, without farther extracts. It is a pleasant, readable work ; for in it 
figure prominently all the most celebrated actors, English and American, of the last 
forty yeare ; and actors are always an interesting class of the community ; whether 
successfully winning their way to fortune and renown, or struggling with the adver¬ 
sity which seems most easily to beset them. They are the * abstract and brief chroni¬ 
cles of the time,* and could n’t be spared from the world * on no account* 
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Lives or the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal in England, from the 

Earliest Times to the Reigu of King George the Fourth. By John Lord Campbell, A. F. 

R. S. E-, etc. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

These three handsome and capacious volumes embrace the lives of many of the 
mightiest of England’s great intellects. * Histories,’ says the author in his preface, 
after Lord Bacon, * do rather set forth the pomp of business than the true and in¬ 
ward resorts thereof; but Lives, if they be well written, propounding to themselves 
a person to represent, in whom actions, both greater aud smaller, public and private, 
have a commixture, must of necessity contain a more true, native and lively repre¬ 
sentation.’ In writing the lives of those who have successively filled a great office, 
there is unity of design as well as variety of character and incident; and there is no 
office in the history of any nation that has been filled with such a long succession of 
distinguished and interesting men as the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper of tho 
Great Seal of England. The most eminent men of the age, if not always the most 
virtuous, have been selected to adorn it; and the narrative of their lives is replete 
with instruction, since it is a history of England’s constitution and her jurisprudence. 
"We are not surprised to learn that a second edition of the work was at once demanded 
in England, and that * it is found on every table for there is, as is justly claimed, a 
sort of romance belonging to the true tale of many of those who are delineated, and 
the strange vicissitudes of their career are not exceeded by the fictions of novelists 
or dramatists. We have had great enjoyment in the perusal of these volumes, and 
would fain have our readers partake the pleasure. The dedication to the author’s 
son, and his frank, straight-forward and manly preface, give us the best assurance 
that the qualities of his heart are not exceeded by his natural intellect and the riches 
of his acquirements. 


Thx Library or American Biography. Conducted by Jared Sparks. Volume Twelve: Se¬ 
cond Senea. Boston : Charles C. Little and Jambs Brown. 

The lives of Commodore Edward Preble and William Penn are included in this 
number of a series of works, the merit of which has been acknowledged by that best 
of all tests, the liberal patronage of the public. The narrative of the life and public 
services of Commodore Preble will be found plain and accurate ; and although seve¬ 
ral sketches of this distinguished officer have from time to time appeared, yet until 
now no biography which contains all that should be known has been published. In 
several particulars the author has been compelled to differ from the writers who have 
preceded him ; but without assailing others, it is due to him to say, that his own views 
have been stated in terms entirely respectful toward all. The papers in the possession 
of the Commodore’s family were placed at the writer’s disposal, and upon these ma¬ 
terials ho seems chiefly to have relied. 1 They consist principally of original letters 
and documents received in the course of that brave officer’s official duty, and copies 
of his own official letters to the various functionaries with whom he maintained a 
correspondence. Valuable information however was also obtained from other and 
hitherto inaccessible sources. An excellent portrait of the brave Commodore fronts 
the title-page. The life of the good William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, is 
made up from an abundance of authentic materiel, including many family papers in 
possession of Penn’s grandson in England. 
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The Philosophy of Magic, Prodigies and Apparent Miracles. From the French of Ecsebc 

Salvertk. With Note* by Anthony Todd Thompson, M. D., F. L.S., Etc. In two volume* : 

pp. 629. New*York : Harper and Brothers. 

Tuts learned, highly instructive and roost entertaining work is an elaboration of re¬ 
searches heretofore prosecuted by the author, and given to the public in brief, many 
years ago in the ‘ Esprit des Journaux ’ of Paris. The principle which guided him 
in his various researches was that * which distinguishes two very strongly marked 
forms of civilization, the fixed form, which formerly governed almost the whole world, 
and which still subsists in Asia; and the perfectible fprm, which more or less reigns 
throughout Europe, although it is not there fully developed ; nor has it, as yet, borne 
all those fruits which its elements permit us to anticipate in its progress to perfection.* 
The author indicates his theory in a few words: * When the improbability of a fact is 
the chief objection to the belief in its reality, the evidence which attests it regains 
all its value, if the improbability be proved to be only apparent Can a similar test 
be applied with success to the greater part of the prodigies and assumed miracles re¬ 
lated by the ancients ? It is more reasonable, then, to admit the truth of the facts 
and the accuracy of their explanation, than to condemn as impostures those recitals, 
of which modern discoveries have frequently demonstrated the truth.’ 


Song* of the Sea, with other Poem*. By Epes Sargent. In one volume, pp. 208. Boston: 
James Munroe and Company. 


The present edition of Mr. Sargent’s poems has been carefully revised, and con¬ 
tains the first and only complete and authorized collection of the writer’s poetical 
pieces. Many of these have appeared in the different periodicals of the day, inclu¬ 
ding among them the Knickerbocker, and have been widely admired. Mr. Sargent 
has much delicacy and beauty of thought, and his versification is often uncommonly 
felicitous. This will account for the ease with which his descriptive pieces are 
wedded to music, and their wide popularity in the hands of an accomplished vocalist 
like Mr. Dempster. We have often admired a picture in a beautiful setting, which 
is embraced in one of the neatest and most finished of Mr. Sargent’s poems, * The 
Light of the Lighthouse;’ and though sadly pressed for space, we cannot forebear 
quoting a few stanzas from it here: 


* A fairy thing, not five year* old, 

So full of joy and grace, 

It is a rapture to behold 
The beauty of her face ! 

Ami O. to hear her happy voice, 

Her lauvditer rinpinp free, 

Would make the gloomiest heart rejoice, 
And turn despair to glee I 

' The ocean's blue is in her eyes, 

Its coral *» her lips; 

And , in her cheek the mingled dyes 
No sea-shell rould eclipse ; 

And, as she climbs the weedy rock*, 

And in the sunshine plays. 

The wind that lifts her golden lock* 
Sceuis more to love their ray*. 


‘When the smoothed ocean sleeps unstirred. 
And, like a silver baud, 

The molten waters circling gird 
The island’s rim of sand. 

She runs her tiny feet to lave, 

And breaks the liquid chain ; 

Then laughs to feel the shivered wave 
Coil down to rest again. 

‘And, when the black squall rend* the deep, 
The tempest-crudlcd maid, 

To see the white guile o’er her sweep, 
Mounts to the balustrade : 

Above her head and round about, 

They sloop without alarm, 

And seem to tlout her threatening shout, 
And her up-stretching arm.’ 


This brief reference to Mr. Sargent’s beautifully-executed volume, which rather 
indicates its mere existence than its many merits, will yet, we may hope, call the at¬ 
tention of our readers to a book from the perusal of which we are certain they will 
derive much enjoyment 
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Extraordinary Antiquarian Researches and Discoveries in the East. — We 

commend to the attention of our readere the following interesting letters, now first 

given to the public. We shall have the pleasure of laying before them a continuation 

of these interesting papers, at such intervals as they may reach this country. Mr. 

Layard’s letters are transmitted to Mr. Kellogg, an American gentleman, a citizen 

of Ohio, now travelling on the Continent, who transmits them to his brother, resident 

at Cincinnati: BT M 

Florence , November 26,1846. 

* My Dear Brother : I have not been able until this moment to send you ex¬ 
tracts from Mr. Layard’b lettere from Nimrod ; but you will not regret the delay to 
comply with your request in this matter, when you learn that I have received another 
from him, even more interesting than the first, from which I shall also send you ex¬ 
tracts. I do not know that you will take as much interest in perusing his letters as 
I have, yet if you feel but half the pleasant excitement that I do, I shall be well re¬ 
paid for the trouble of transcribing them. You may remember that Mr. Layard 
was one of my travelling companions in Asia Minor last year, and from what I know 
of him, 1 can scarcely call to mind a person so admirably qualified in all respects 
for prosecuting such laborious researches as those in which he is now engaged. He 
is young, of a hardy and enduring constitution, has resided several years in the East, 
is acquainted with the oriental languages, and speaks the Persian and Turkish flu¬ 
ently. He has moreover received a liberal education, having graduated with honor 
at one of the first universities in England. He is enthusiastic and indefatigable in 
every thing he undertakes, and plentifully endowed with courage, prudence and good 
nature. With this brief view of the character of the man, let us now turn to his 
account of the wonderful discoveries he is making among the ruins of one of the 
most ancient and illustrious cities of the world. His first letter is dated 


‘ Nimrod, (near Moral,) March 23,1846. 

* My Dear Kellogg : You will scarcely make out where I am. I must tell you 
that after leaving Stamboul, I made for the South, and after crossing Asia Minor, 
found myself at Mosul, on the banks of the Tigris, some three hundred miles north of 
Bagdad. You may remember the discoveries made by the French consul, M. Botta, 
in this part of the world.* I think you saw some drawings by Flandin. I have been 


* Mons. Flandin was employed for some time in making careful drawings from the ruins at Mosul, 
with the design of publishing them ; and on his return to Paris he stopped a few days at Constantino¬ 
ple, where 1 had the pleasure of seeing his works. 1 was greatly astonished at the high state of art 
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working away in the neighborhood of Nineveh, to look after similar remains, and 
you will be glad to hear, with very great success. After examining various mounds 
around Mosul, I Bet seriously to excavate among some ruins called Nimroud , and be¬ 
lieved by the Arabs to be those of the city built by the mighty hunter himself. They 
are situate about six hours below Mosul, near the junction of the Zab and Tigris.* 
They may be the ruins of Nineveh; such is the opinion of one of our beat orien¬ 
talists, or perhaps those of Resen, mentioned in Genesis. They are undoubtedly of 
the very highest antiquity ; but I wait until I have proceeded much farther, to form 
any decided opinion upon the precise epoch to which they may be referred. I can 
only tell you that they are Assyrian, and that while many of the fragments discov¬ 
ered are evidently of a much earlier period than those of Khorsabad, (the ruins exca¬ 
vated by the French,) the wholo building appeared to have been built under the same 
dynasty of kings, though perhaps in a previous reign. The principal mound is very 
large, being about sixteen hundred feet in length. My first excavation brought me on 
walls with inscriptions in the cuniform character. I soon found that I had got into a 
palace that had been buried for many centuries. Sculptures soon followed the in¬ 
scriptions ; and I have now cleared out several chambers, the walls of which are 
covered with figures. The Turks as usual threw all manner of impediments in my 
way, and my work is now suspended until I receive the necessary firman from Con¬ 
stantinople, which I trust will be very' shortly. As you have seen Flandin’s drawings, 
I need scarcely give you a description of the sculptures, as they resemble in most par¬ 
ticulars those of Khorsabad. They are religious and historical.t The first consist of 
large figures (about eight feet in height) probably divinities ; bulls and lions with hu¬ 
man heads, and with wings, bird-headed figures, etc. The second, of sieges, battles, 
warriors, horses, kings, etc. They are all cut in low relief on marble, except the 
winged bulls and lions, the heads of which are in full, and the bodies in very high re¬ 
lief : the latter are usually gigantic; some of the bulls measuring fourteen feet in 
length. The sculptures are executed with great spirit, and show a very considerable 
knowledge of the arts. They are greatly superior in these respects to those discov¬ 
ered in Egypt. They are evidently painted. Some of the colors, principally the 

which existed at the remote period to which the originals are referred. Nothing that I had »een of 
Egyptian sculpture equalled some of them, either in the spirit of design or the beauty of the exe¬ 
cution; so that 1 eau readily acknowledge the truth of Mr. Laya&d’s observations in regard to those 
he has just brought to light. 

* According to Herodotus, Nineveh was upon the Tigris, and Pliny says the same thing, adding 
that it was built on the leA bank of the river: others place it upon the right Diodorus however says 
it was upon the river Euphrates. Mosul is upon the right bank of the Tigris, which is deep and rapid, 
and about seven hundred feet wide. Tavernier, in his ‘ Voyage de Pent,' relates an ancient tradi¬ 
tion of the country, which says that the city of Nineveh, after having become penitent under the de¬ 
nunciations of the Prophet Jonah, returned after forty years to their former iniquities; that God 
overthrew the city ; and that the inhabitants were buried beneath the ruins, with their heads down, 
and their feet upward. Another tradition says that the Prophot J onaii was buried there. A beauti¬ 
ful mosque is erected over the supposed burial-place, and the people hold it in so great veneration 
that no Christian is permitted to enter, except in a secret manner, by particular favor, and by a gift of 
money. In the centre of the mosque is the sepulchre of Jonah, covered with a splendid Persian 
carpet of silk and silver. Thus tradition adds its testimony to the proofs that recent discoveries are 
unfolding in regard to the site of the ancient capitol of Assyria. 

tTHESE maybe some of the ‘graveu images' of their gods, alluded to by the Prophet Nahum, first 
chapter, fourteenth verse; and it is possible that the ‘molten images’ may likewise be found, upon 
a farther examiualion of the great palace. 
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blacks, still remain. Tho walls were formed by blocks of marble (in which the sculp¬ 
tures occur) about nine or ten feet in height, and varying from six to ten feet in 
breadth ; and were generally exceedingly thick ; the space between the marble being 
filled up with earth or mud-bricks. Above the marble were placed layers of bricks 
richly painted. They have generally retained their colore perfectly; the blues 
and greens are particularly brilliant, and laid on thickly with a glazing, or varnished 
over. I wish I could send you some of them to examine. The blue much resem¬ 
bles ultra marine.* The flooring of the chambers is either marble (slabs covered 
with inscriptions) or bitumen. The latter substance appears to have been in very 
great use. Such are the results of my labors hitherto. I have no doubt that when 
I am able to carry on the excavation on an adequate scale, I shall discover a vast 
number of things of the highest interest. As yet only a small corner of the mound 
has been explored. I am employed from sunrise to sunset in copying the inscriptions.* 

* Yours very faithfully, 

'To M. K. Kellogg, Esq., Florence. 'AH. Layard. 


‘ Mr. La yard’s second letter is dated: 


' Mtnul , lOtk AugMti % 1848. 


. . . * Since I last wrote to you, the chief impediments that were in the way 

of my proceedings have been removed. I have obtained a firman from the Porte, 
giving me full permission to excavate and remove ; and I am now only waiting for 
pecuniary support from our government to enable me to carry on the work on an 
adequate scale. In the mean while I have not been idle. Some twelve or fourteen 
chambers have already been opened, and a large number of sculptures, in the highest 
preservation, discovered. I have just packed and forwarded twelve specimens to 
England. The subjects, as I mentioned to you I think in a former letter, may be 
divided into two kinds, the religious and the historical; they are both equally interest¬ 
ing. In the former, every day brings forth some discovery of interest and importance. 
That the connection which you mention exists between all the religious and mytho¬ 
logical systems of the ancients I have no doubt whatever. That the Greeks bor¬ 
rowed their myths and religious traditions from the Egyptians, and other people who 
had preceded them in civilization, is evident; that the Persians borrowed theirs from 
the Assyrians will, I think, be proved by the discoveries at Nimroud; that personifi¬ 
cations of the attributes of the Deity, similar to those adopted by the Egyptians and 
Greeks, existed in the temples of Babylon at the remotest period, (these images of 
human-headed bulls, of lions, etc.,) is stated by the most ancient writers, and tradi¬ 
tion did not bring them from the West, but the East. I was engaged on this letter 
when a man brought me a head which I at first took to be an Indian idol, or rather 
an idol from Ceutral America, so completely it resembles some of those hideous coun¬ 
tenances given in Stephens’ travels in that region. On examining it, I find a long 
cuniform inscription engraved on the crown of the head, which stamps it at once as 
an Assyrian relic; but in all my researches I have found nothing similar: it gives 
rise to new reflections and ideas. I have described to you, I think, the religious 
figures usually met with at Nimroud. They are the Hon with the head of a man 
and the wings of a bird ; of these I have several paire ; two truly magnificent; the 
bull with similar head and wings; human winged figures in various draperies, and 
human figures w r ith the heads and wings of the eagle. There are many small groups 


* It is probably smalt 
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representing combats with these and other monstrous animals, all of which are no 
doubt myths, and will hereafter bear interpretation. The historical subjects are 
chiefly interesting for the insight they afford into the manners and customs of the 
ancient Assyrians, their mode of warfare, the state of the arts, etc. From an ex¬ 
amination of them there results a conviction that this people had risen to the greatest 
power; that they were highly civilized, acquainted with most of the machines of 
attack and defence which were in use previous to the discovery of gunpowder, and 
whose invention is generally attributed to the Greeks and Romans; and that they 
had attained a very remarkable proficiency in the fine arts. In the latter they greatly 
excelled the Egyptians, and approach nearer the Greeks than any nation of anti¬ 
quity. I have some specimens which are remarkable proofs of this, particularly a 
lion-hunt, in which the king is represented in his chariot drawn by three horses, ac¬ 
companied by a charioteer. He is discharging an arrow at a lion who is springing 
upon the chariot. Another lion, wounded by several arrows, has fallen under the 
horses’ feet. There is a simplicity and at the same time a spirit in this bas-relief 
worthy of Greece, and the drawing of the two lions is really extraordinary, and 
would not have disgraced an Athenian. Unfortunately the Assyrian artist was un¬ 
able to convey expression to the features ; it wanted but this to place him in the rank 
of civilized art. The sculpture itself is executed with great delicacy ; the proportions 
are most carefully preserved, and the ornaments, though rich, do not detract from 
the simplicity of the whole. The sculptures, as in Egypt and Greece, were painted. 
Like the Egyptians, the Assyrians used paintings extensively in their rooms, and 
some of their colors were of extraordinary brilliancy, particularly the blues (which 
I suspect to be nearly pure lapis-lazuli,) and the reds. The details show an extra¬ 
ordinary delicacy and perfection in the working of metals, and in the weaving of wool, 
silk, or whatever material they used ; and this appears at all times to be a sign of 
very advanced civilization. For instance, in a sword the hilt is formed of two lions 
struggling together, beautifully executed; the top of the scabbard is formed of two 
lions’ heads, the lower part by two entire lions ; the bracelets have heads of animals; 
the chaire and thrones are supported on lions’ paws ; baskets are formed by two 
eagles back to back, with outspread wings; the string of a bow is passed through an 
eagle’s beak ; in fact some such ornament occurs wherever it can be introduced, and 
always executed with great truth and spirit The draperies are covered with em¬ 
broidery, groups of figures, flowers, scroll-work, and every variety of design. 1 have 
somewhat improved in the U6e of the pencil, and can now, without difficulty, make 
exact if not very artistic drawings of what I find.’ 

* In answer to Mr. Layard’b first letter I recommended to him to make plaster casts 
of some of the most interesting pieces of sculpture, in order that fac*similes of them 
might be sent to Europe; and availing myself of the experience of Mr. Powers in 
making moulds in plaster, I was enabled to send to Mr. La yard a concise and simple 
description of this process.* Continuing his letter, he observes: 

* Mr. Powers’ memoranda put me in possession of all I want. There are, how¬ 
ever, some objections to the use of plaster moulds ; first, no good plaster can be made 
here; and secondly, the moulds are too bulky and weighty for the long transport to 
Europe. I shall therefore only use it for large entire heads. For bas-reliefs I have 
invented a method which answers capitally. There is a kind of glutinous matter 
here, produced from a root called Kizais. With this materiel and the commonest 
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brown paper I make a very thick paste, then beat over the sculpture sheets of damp¬ 
ened brown paper with a clothes-brush, until the whole surface, with the minutest 
mark, is completely given; this is to prevent the paste from sticking to the marble* 
Over this I plaster the * papier-machd,’ (made with the Kizais,) until it is about an 
inch thick. When this is dry I fasten a rod of wood behind it to prevent its warp¬ 
ing, then take off the mould and pack it in saw-dust. I have sent several of these 
moulds to Bagdad, where good plaster is to be found, and they have answered admi¬ 
rably. They have these great advantages: they are as light as a feather, take up 
little room, cannot be broken, and may be made by almost any man in the country. 
Of course, if the government (English,) takes up the thing as they ought to do, all 
the finest things will be sent entire to Europe, and I shall only take casts of those 
bas-reliefs which are too much injured to bear removal.’ • • • * I need only add 
that the character used in the inscriptions is of the Babylonian class of the cuni-. 
form; the most complicated of the three into which that writing is now generally 
divided ; that we are now making good progress in decyphering it, and shall probably 
be able before long to make something out of the inscriptions ; and that the language 
appears to be of the Semetic family, allied to the Chaldee, Hebrew, etc. Major 
Rawlinbon, our Consul at Bagdad, is the most successful laborer in the field, and 
has already rendered great service to literature and philology by his inquiries into 
the other branches of cuniform writing.’ 

* The superiority of the Ninevite sculptures to those of Egypt inclines me to the 
opinion that the Greeks received their first knowledge of the arts from the Assyrians 
instead of the Egyptians. There is certainly more similarity between the Grecian 
and Ninevite than between the Grecian and Egyptian. It is quite probable that the 
Phoenicians, who carried their elegant and unrivalled manufactures into all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and who planted colonies in so many places on the borders of that 
sea, should likewise carry with them a knowledge of the arts as they existed in the 
mother-country. Tyre and Sidon being the capital cities of Phoenicia, (a province 
of Syria, or Assyria, as it was sometimes called,) it is likely that they excelled in all 
those arts and sciences which were known among the inhabitants of the most distant 
parts of Assyria. We know that the Tyrians and Sidonians were most esteemed 
among the ancients for their skill in astronomy, arithmetic, commerce, manufactures 
and navigation, and that we are indebted to them for the invention of glass, linen and 
even of letters. May we not conclude, then, that a people so enlightened, with cities 
so filled with princes and nobles, had arrived at some excellence in the fine arts, and 
that they spread a knowledge of them into all their colonies; thus laying the founda¬ 
tion of that perfection which has been the glory of Grecian art V 

* The excavations which Mr. Layard is now prosecuting with such great results 

are entirely owing to his own enterprise, for the ruins are some twenty or twenty- 
five miles from those discovered near Mosul. History will be much indebted to him 
for his useful labors, and we cannot but hope that the British government will lend 
its aid in carrying on one of the most important researches of the present day, and 
thus lay a just claim to a share of that honor which one of its citizens is sure to re¬ 
ceive for his exertions in so noble a cause. I remain, my dear brother, most affec¬ 
tionately yours, * If inks K. Ksllocg. 

* Mr. 8.1. Kelloog, Cincinnati, O. 
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A rare Literary Odd-Fibh is the rentable personage described below, whose 
sayings and doings are hereafter to regale our readers. ‘ Mr. Moth’ has a biographer 
who has always delighted the public with his graphic limnings in' these pages. In¬ 
deed we can hardly doubt that the conversations with * Mr. Moth’ will prove even 
more various and attractive than the record of the memorable interviews with the 
great Seatsfield, which will be held, we are sure, in fresh remembrance: 

Readers of this Magazine! I wish to introduce to your better acquaintance 
Blank Moth, Esquire. ‘ Mr. Moth, The Public.’ I do not know Mr. Moth’r 
Christian appellation, and greatly question whether he could tell you himself. I 
have observed that his name is always written in his books * Mr. MoTn,* simply; 
preen omen, cognomen, agnomen ; et cetera, dcsunt . Mr. Moth is perhaps, at the 
present period, the most modest man in this brazen generation. His own name 
alarms him. He avoids recognition in the street by a constant habit of close con¬ 
fabulation with the bricks of the side-walk. Those who know him and his ways 
always accost him with a plain ‘ How d’ ye do, Sir ?’—never ‘ Mr. Moth.’ While 
the directory-man was going his rounds to take the names of the citizens, the follow¬ 
ing label was pasted on his door: * Mr. Moth; single man. No other inmate®. 
Please not to ring; very ill. For othor information inquire at book-store below.* 

Knowing, as I do, Mr. Moth’s peculiarly shrinking nature, it is a rude thing, I 
acknowledge, to lug him in thus unceremoniously to the great gaping world of Knick- 
ERBOCKER-takere. But I know that he never looks at a magazine, shunning them as 
he would those which contain powder. I know that he has no *d—d good-natured 
friends’ to tell him of his immortalization; few persons know him at all; and none 
will stare at him an instant longer in consequence of this apparent publicity. ‘ A 
fig for yonr great fortunes !’ quoth the celebrated Dudley Ward ; ‘ Lord Dudley, 
give me six hundred pounds a-year and the first-floor over a book-seller’s shop.* Such, 
to a man who had known the world, life and its gewgaws ; London life and its in¬ 
anities ; foreign life and its dissatisfactions ; courts and their trumpery; wealth and 
its weariness; such, I say, seemed of this existence the summum bonum , the totality, 
and as transcendentalists call it, the entirety of being. This, or something resem¬ 
bling this, is the happy condition of my worthy friend. Not in London, to be sure, 
but in Boston; not six hundred pounds, precisely, but just so many dollars per an¬ 
num ; not the first floor, but the — the — not the garret, but the third story. Such 
is the condition of my blessed Moth. The book-seller below told me confidentially, 
(do n*t mention it, my dear Public,) that his father was a tailor, who sent his boy 
to college, and after his parchment, would fain have put him to the paternal shears, 
and buttoned him up in the straight-jacket of the * profession,’ as each artisan em¬ 
phatically articulates his calling. The vulgar occupation ill suited with the propen¬ 
sities of the rebellious pupil ; though an anser was its emblem, it poorly responded to 
the ambition of the young graduate, and answered not at all his loftier desires. He 
had no taste, no genius for it; he found nothing in it w r orthy his aspirations ; and as 
the adage tells us, * E nihilo, nihil fit,’ the result was that he never made a fit, 
though he was doomed to many a fit of disgust, and his mates and journeymen 
unanimously pronounced him no tailor. The Lydian, the Sapphic, the Asclepideean, 
were all the measures he cared about; and often, while fixing the ceesura of a verse, 
he made such a ceesura in the cassimere, and spoiled his garment with so many false 
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quantities, that the old gentleman banished him from the shop, and swore he was fit 
only for a book-keeper, a minister, or some of the lower vocations, in which genius 
was not a sine qua non. 

Mr. Moth is not a member, not even an honorary one, of the ‘ Mutual Admira¬ 
tion Club.' He is in fact rather of the nil admirari sect, and as little given to ad¬ 
mire as he has been successful in obtaining admiration for himself. Of course the 
ill-natured world says that envy is at the bottom of his sarcastic spirit; that he is only 

1 A disappointed author turned reviewer 

and that he is more capable of pecking at the deeds of others than of doing any 
thing for himself. But this I believe to be a harsh judgment To me he seems a 
fair man; a disappointed one I doubt not that he has been ; but that condition he 
has long ago out-grown. It is a great thing for a man to be disappointed early in life, 
and to get beyond it For an old fellow of sixty to be disappointed is like a stroke of 
palsy; the shock withers him ; he dries up. But there is a healthy nipping of ambi¬ 
tion from which a stout young Christian may recover and be all the better for the 
blow. He must not be a delicate lad ; no fine and frail-natured Kkats ; the season¬ 
ing is too severe ; but if he be one of your hard close-fibred fellows, somewhat cross- 
grained withal, he may survive it and be sounder for it, and less liable to be split 
and warped by each variation of that unstable atmosphere that surrounds our social 
existence — opinion. Such an one is paper-proof now ; aiming at no height, he is ex¬ 
empt from falls ; putting himself in nobody’s way, he fears no kicks. His confidence 
comes partly, too, from a sense of the littleness of the ephemeral things about him. 
He may be lampooned in a magazine, but he knows the satirist is neither Horace nor 
Boileau nor Pope, and the leaden shaft is pointless for him: it pierces him not, and 
is as the chalked ribaldry on a brick wall which no man regardeth. Once the ‘ Ex¬ 
aminer* might have exanimated him with an icy breath of blame ; the ‘ Spectator* 
made a spectre of him by one withering word ; the ‘ Democratic’ demolished him 
with a clumsy dab of dispraise ; but now, thanks to a tough brain and a good stomach, 
he is invulnerable to journals and penny papers ; the sneers of coteries and the 
slaps of ‘able editors;* malice domestic, foreign quarterlies — nothing can touch him 
farther. Such is the leathery, placid, intrenchant, rhinoecerostic, blissful condition of 
the ever-gentle and unruffled Mr. Moth. 

I first had the distinction of meeting Mr. Moth in the bookstore of those inde¬ 
fatigable purveyors to the nation of all that is sound in theology, pure in morality, 
sweet in fancy or amusing in biography— Messrs. Munroe and Company. I had just 
been safely delivered of a small volume of poems; ‘ a poor thing,’ as Touchstone 
says, * but mine own*’ As I was looking over the books upon the counter, and admi¬ 
ring the effect of my own name amid the genteel, dapper little volumes — quorum 
pars parva fui — up comes my worthy friend Munroe, with a joy-imparting beam 
in his face, and says to me : ‘ Did you see the articlo this morning?* Now although 
* the' is counted by grammarians a definite article, the article in question seemed to 
mo so very indefinite, spite of my friend’s emphasis, that I confessed myself at a loss. 
‘ O,* quoth he, ‘ an article in the Review about your poems. He wrote it — Mr. Moth 
wrote it; that’s Mr. Moth ? pointing at the same time to a serio-ludicrous looking 
little man, in a long blue surtout, who stood poring over a new translation from 
Richter, called ‘ Fruit, Flower and Thorn Pieces.’ * Mr. Moth,* continued my 
friend, * is a great reader and a great critic ; a man, Sir, of uncommon literary abili¬ 
ties ; a tenant of ours, too; his rooms are up stairs.’ 
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* Oh, you keep a critic then, I see, as the Oak-Hall man keeps a poet V 

* Not at all, Sir ; Mr. Moth is not a man to be paid for his opinions. You must be 
acquainted with him, and then you ’ll understand him better. Come, let me intro¬ 
duce you.’ 

I observed that Mr. Mottt, although standing at some distance from us, appeared 
aware of my friend’s intentions. Something we had said caught his ear, and he 
watched us for a moment out of the corner of his eyes. As we were about advancing 
toward him, he shifted his position, put the book he was looking at under his arm, and 
edged his way along the counter with an evident design of escaping. Before he had 
time however to dive at the shop-door, Mr. M unroe headed him, and detaining 
him by the arm, insisted on making him acquainted with the young gentleman whom 
he had so favorably mentioned in his critique. Mr. Moth, with a kind of awkward 
courtesy, gave me his hand, and said he was about to take his coffee at Mrs. Havens’, 
and asked me would I join him? Though I would as soon take a dram as coffee at 
eleven in the forenoon, I accepted his invitation, and accompanied him to his place of 
refection. The room luckily was empty. We took our places at a little marble table 
in a snug comer, and the Hebe of the pot brought us our Arabian punch. Finding it 
impossible to swallow my beverage, delicious as it was, at that unusual hour, I called 
for a plate of macaroons and indulged myself with a nibble now and then, while con¬ 
templating with admiring pleasure the serene satisfaction with which my comrade 
* reinforced the radical moisture’ by prolonged and frequent sups ; and having reached 
the sugared bottom of tho porcelain, ordered another cup, with just a little less of the 
milk. 

Mr. Moth now began to talk, and taking up the book he had bought from Munroe’s 
said : * There’s a book, Sir, I advise you to buy ; ’t is by that queer fellow Richter, 
a man whom I used to think only queer; but I took up a volume of this work last 
night, just as I was getting into bed, and the first thing I did this morning wras to go 
to the shop for the second part. There are great things in it, Sir — great things.’ 

*I’m surprised to hear you say so,’ I replied, ‘ for I always thought Richter a little 
ricketty in his head-furniture.’ . - 

* Ay, that’s a common enough notion. Many folks won’t allow of any sort of 
sanity but their own; they have no idea of a * fine frenzy.’ Hundreds of worthy 
straight-forward people think Emerson mad ; any man whose eye doth glance from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, is with them a subject for a straight-jacket’ 

‘ But who can comprehend the Sphynx?’ said I. 

‘Not he,’ answered Mr. Moth, * who does not feel the beauty of this stanza: 

* The bnbe by its mother 
Lies biithed in joy ; 

Glide its hours uncounted, 

The sun is its toy : 

Shines the peace of all being 
Without cloud in its eyes, 

And the tun of the world 
In toft miniature lies.’ 

* It will not do to say that a man who can so feel and express all that an infant is 
has no true poetry in him. Emerson has not sufficient art, I grant ye ; he ought to 
make his verses smoother, and he could. He not only has out-o’-the way thoughts, 
but he likes an out-o*-the-way style of speaking them. This may be bad taste, but 
depend upon it *t is his chief weakness.’ 

* You think him then perfectly clear-headed ?* 
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‘ Most absolutely ;Jbut let me tell you that * clear-headed,’ with most people, means 
empty-headetTf^aTwe say a room is clear when the moveables are gone. Now in 
this sense a country representative’s head is clearer when he sits in the House after 
dinner, during a sleepy speech, and thinking of nothing at all, than a mathematician’s 
when deep in some hard theorem. The coach-man’s head is clear as he sits drum¬ 
ming his heels against his box, waiting for a job. He has no puzzled countenance, 
no bewildering visions. ’T is the men who think, and ask themselves questions, that 
wear mysterious eyes and use inexplicable words. ’T is not to be expected that one 
who weaves the fibres of his brain into quaint net-work of curious patterns should be 
altogether so plain-spoken as one who winds off in one continuous line the tow-thread 
of a vulgar imagination. He who wanders amid the country, spinning sweet fancies 
from woods and waterfalls and rocks, will find no listeners in the clowns he meets on 
his way. In their foolish ears his wise speeches will sleep; or as Emerson himself 
says: 

* ‘ Knowledge this man prizes best, 

Seems fautastic to the rest; 

Pondering shadows, colors, clouds. 

Grass-birds and caterpillar shrouds, 

Boughs on which the wild-bees settle, 

Tints that spot the violet petal, 

Why Nature loves the number five, 

And why the star-form she repeats : 

Lover of all things alive, 

Wonderer at all he meets, 

Wonderer chielly ut himself, 

Who can tell him what he is ? 

Or how meet in human elf 
Coming and past eternities ?’ ’ 


This was my first talk with Mr. Moth. It was abruptly ended by the entrance 
of one of the literati, whose presence appeared to overawe my friend. * Let us ad¬ 
journ to my room,’ said he ; and we took our leave of Mrs. Haven and her coifee-pot 


* Silent but Eloquent Companions.’— Such is the felicitous designation given 
to books by Washington Irving ; and fully infused with the spirit of his ess:. y seems 
the writer of a communication entitled ‘ Libri Veteres .* Omitting a portio i of the 
opening, which would strike the reader, we think, as more familiar to his eai. we in¬ 
vite attention to the following well-considered and well-expressed thought.!: ‘We 
tread with reverential pace the gloomy aisles of some ancient cathedral. The 
echoed step, the solemn, subdued shade, the lofty arch, receding in dim obscurity; 
these check the laugh of heedless mirth, hush the voice and soften the step. Worthy 
to be compared with these are the feelings of awe inspired by the view of ancient 
volumes or antique manuscripts. I know not whether any sympathetic chord exists 
in the reader’s heart which can beat in unison with these feelings, but with me there 
are peculiar sensations connected with the sight of old worn books. The same prin¬ 
ciple that lends such potency to the awe-inspiring in architecture, that of association, 
finds if possible a more extended sphere in a collection of books. That principle 
which transports us from the present to former times, causing the ‘ dead Past’ to live 
again and move before us, also accompanies us to that solemn burial-place of mind 
where so much is entombed of the precious riches of mental excellence. When I 
see volume after volume, shelf after shelf of goodly tome3, fancy pictures all the 
pain and suffering that were endured, perchance even to death, before the world re- 
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ccived them. The days of anxious, careful study; the nights of weary writing; 
truth inspiring, creditors annoying, fame beckoning, hunger urging. Ah.' the 
drudgery of brain-work ! They who labor for a livelihood by the pen do truly * earn 
their bread by the sweat of the brow.’ But now this is all over. The restless brain 
is quieted, the hand is withered; their work is done ; their mission in this world has 
reached its consummation, and they have passed to the land where all things are for¬ 
gotten. These volumes are the memorials of the course of Death. As I gaze upon 
them, all this comes crowding on my mind. I feel the influence of by-gone days 
surround me, as if the departed spirits of other years yet lived and bore me company. 
1 see their pale forms slowly glide by ine; I hear their low-uttered, mourning tones 
of suffering and wo; I feel myself withdrawn into the invisible and eternal world; 
into the presence of those who ‘ being dead yet speak.’ The old decayed binding, 
the antiquated text, the curious, quaint phraseology — there is much of mournfulness 
and much of sanctity in these. Look at that copy of Sacred Writ; two centuries old, 
blackened by time, worn by usage ; how recollections of the spirit-stirring period that 
called it forth throng upon the memory ! When that Omnipotent Will that placed 
the luminaries of heaven in their varied courses sent forth as of old his ministering 
spirits with the decree, ‘ Let there be light!’ quickly did obedience attend the divine 
behest, ‘ and there was light!’ Rays of celestial radiance streamed from the unsealed 
page, throwing their bright beams on the dark places of the earth. The path of 
truth was rendered plain, and hosts of strong-minded men sprang forward to follow 
it with zealous determination. Crakmer, Calvin, Luther, Melancthon, hailed with 
pious exultation the Book of Books. 

* But go with me back to an epoch more ancient; count time by thousands of 
years rather than by centuries. Read the time-consecrated roll. Listen to the 
strains iu which ancieut Greece sang the plaudits of her defenders and heroes; look 
on the field of strife ; see the struggling forms of the combatants ; listen to the cries 
of the wounded and the shouts of the battle ! Roll up the manuscript, and where is 
it all ? They have passed away into the unbroken silence and the darkness of the 
grave! Time claimed them as his heritage ; he set upon them the signet of obli¬ 
vion. But the genius of the poet and the historian Time could not subdue. Again 
do the subjects of their rhyme and story act their varied parts like the images of a 
vision of the night, and then—are gone! Think of the varied scenes through which 
those books have passed. Trace that manuscript through the multitude of events 
where it was either actor or witness, and follow it through the numerous hands that 
transmitted it to us. Sent forth originally, ornamented by the beautiful art of the 
skilful penman, laden with the precious lore of Grecian literature, it bestowed delight 
upon the man of letters, seated in his study; the scholar drew from it lessons of in¬ 
struction as he walked with slow and studious step the garden of the teacher or the 
classic grove; gradually it fell into desuetude, became obsolete, thrown aside as mere 
rubbish ; then some poetaster of the day removed the fruits of former labor and study 
to make space for his transient, frivolous productions. Those had a speedy transit, 
and again was the parchment thrown out of use. Then some zealous Christian, de¬ 
siring the transmission of the life-giving Word, effaced the labors of his predecessors, 
and substituted sacred epistle or holy narrative. Then, as the darkness of ignorance 
and the clouds of superstition covered the human heart and intellect, did the words 
of truth make way for some saintly legend and pious deceit — some holy lie. But 
then was the veil of blackness gradually raised; modern art removed successively 
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the different impressions on the parchment, until it resumed its primitive form and 
signification.* And again, disregarding all the purely mental purposes to which they 
may be applied, how much that is mechanical is connected with printed volumes! 
It was not the work of an instant to transpose the skin that enclosed joyous physical 
life to the parchment that now bears the manifestation of spiritual life. It is no slight 
task to convert the plant of the field, which speaks of heavenly wisdom, to the paper 
which bears the record of man’s teaching, which speaks of earthly wisdom. I spea k 
of this mechanical idea as associated with books, not that it may be smiled upon and 
disregarded, as a thought of but little worth ; for in truth it is a matter for serious rejec¬ 
tion. Mechanism, physical labor, handicraft, is the very existence &nd well-being of 
millions constituted as we are, and exerting an illimitable influence. It is labor, hot 
metaphysical speculations nor social theories, but strenuous labor, which is conquering 
the world. Let the wise man heed this. Despise not labor, for it is the strong arm 
and cunning hand, moulding the machine and the engine, that is shaping the destiny 
of nations.’ We are gratified at the assurance that our new correspondent intends to 
resume, on another occasion, the train of thought here commenced. 


Gosnr with Readers and Correspondents. — We have received a printed docu* 
ment from the brother and sister of the author of the pamphlet entitled i Lo Here ! 
and ho There /* referred to in our last number, and do with pleasure make its state¬ 
ments as widely public in our pages as were the charges upon which they are based. 
Both brother and sister are members of the Shaker society, the former having joined 
it some five years ago. The young lady affirms that it was from her own free and 
deliberate choice that she united with the people called Shakers ; and that she has 
never been flattered, enticed or unduly persuaded by anyone or more of this society 
to take this step; but that, on the contrary, she was repeatedly admonished by its 
leaders to 4 weigh well the matter she had in view and that their advice to her was 
to 4 count well the cost’ before she undertook so important a work. 4 With me,* she 
declares, 4 it has not been a hasty nor an inconsiderate step, bot a matter that has 
been attended with prayer and much serious reflection. It is several years since I 
learned from my brother something of the faith and principles of the Shakers, which 
seemed to me very rational and consistent, and evidently to accord with the teachings 
and example of Christ.’ She subsequently visited the Society where her brother 
resided, when she 4 gained a still more favorable impression toward the people and 
their principles ;* and not long after, 4 from a full sense of her responsibility to God 
as her Creator, and her duty to herself and h6r parents, she made her final choice ; 
and now intends firmly to maintain the position she has taken.* We give the re¬ 
mainder in her own words: 

‘Since 1 have united with this people I have been homo, and openly and fairly stated my convic¬ 
tions, determinations and reasons for making this choice, so that my parents were reconciled to it; 
and I gave all who desired it aivopportunity of conversing with me and of making all candid inqui¬ 
ries respecting my faith ; and soon after my return 1 wrote several letters heme expressive of my 
thankfulness and satisfaction for the choice I had made ; and all was peace and quietness until my 

brother H-came to see me and expressed his unwillingness to my remaining, and his determine-. 

tion to use compulsion if 1 would not go willingly away. 1 told him that it was from the exercise of 
my reason and understanding that I had taken this step, and that if he wished to get me away he 

*Thus we have the pmlimput , which De Quincy, in his ‘ Suspiria dc Profuudis,* makes the bastf 
ctf some rejections, notable for their beauty and moral truth. 

VOL. XXIX. 36 
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must sro to work and show me my error, and that he must be calm and sit down and reason; but this 
he utterly refused to do. saying that he did not come to reu^on, but to take me away ; and threatened, 
if I would not go then, that he would come with force the next week strong enough to accomplish it. 
Still I was in hopes he would see the folly of such measures and give it up; hut the next week, on 
Tuesday morning, I was informed that some men had called and requested to se^ me; and I went , 
from the building where 1 was at the tune engaged, across the door-way to the house where they 

were, and met iny brother F- in the hall, when he asked me if 1 would walk down to the other 

house with him; we turned to go and met II-on the steps. 

‘They both asked me repeatedly if l would go home with them, but I would not consent, and H- 

told me that every thing was prepared and I must go. I now saw that their purpose was to take me, 
whether I was willing or not, and I made an attempt to get into the house; they both attempted to 
hold me, but in doing so only got my cloak, bo that 1 reached the door-step, when they both caught 

hold of me again and held me fast, and H-set up calling for help from his accomplices, whom be 

had in reserve lor that purpose. At this juncture, those under whose protection 1 had placed my¬ 
self, not willing to see tne dragged oir in this rutfmi-like manner, assisted in liberating me from their 
gra«p ; but no blows w'ere struck on either side, us he has represented. 

‘ The next week he came with a number of men in the evening, and served a writ of habras-e^r- 
pus on one of the members of the family for retaining me contrary to my feelings, and insisted on 
my going immediately with him and his men to Albany; but failing iu thus getting me into his 
power, he went home and wrought up the feelings of my aged father by his slanderous aud evil re¬ 
ports, making him believe among other things that I was insane ; and they both came, determined to 
take me away, and father said thut it w'as their intention to confine me in a lunatic asylum. But ( 
am of lawful age, aud, thank God, live in a country whose government guarantees to all religious 
freedom and liberty of conscience; and I am determined not to be compelled to act contrary to my 
conscientious views of right and wrong.’ 

This statement is confirmed by her brother, also, as we have said, a member of the 
Society ; who adds, that it was with the consent and approbation of her parents that 
she joined the society ; her father saying that 4 if she could make up her mind to 
live contented with the Society, she would escape a great deal of trouble,’ and her 
mother declaring that she 4 felt as if she were giving a child to the Lord.’ We have 
now placed the charges in this case against the Shakers, and the explicit denial of the 
parties most particularly interested in them, before our readers ; and with the impar¬ 
tiality of a judge, we submit the whole without farther comment to that great jury, 
The Public. ... A friend, who had just returned from the * City of Notions,* 
gave us two or three days ago some of his 4 experiences’ in his peregrinations there¬ 
about. Among other curious peculiarities of Boston, he took occasion to mention one 
which he encountered in a ramble he had after a julep, or some some other inspira- 
tive fluid. It would seem that bibatorial propensities in the 4 Literary Emporium* 
are under a sort of moral check ; that is, before the world. A refectory, like Flo¬ 
rence’s or Windust’b, with mirrors, paintings, and 4 the rosy’ temptingly displayed, 
with all the garniture of cut and colored crystal, would be 4 tabooed,* and its proprie¬ 
tor would literally 4 clear himself before six months. They do these thingB in Boston 
(and some others) quietly, in dark houses, generally up some alley, or in a by-street 
Well, our friend was thirsty ; for it was an August day, and very dusty. He wan- 
derod from Loug-Wharf up State-street, looking about him for some such insignia as 
one sees sticking out about Water, Broad and William-streets, setting forth that 4 mint 
juleps,’ 4 sherry-cobblers,’ 4 egg-nogg,’ 4 oysters in every style,’ may be obtained there. 
All these sententious placards were non est. As good luck would have it, however, 
he met a Bostonian, with whom ho had been made acquainted a few days before, to 
whom he 4 named his views.’ He was forthwith led to a small shop, the sign of which 
set forth that 4 tobacco, snuff and segars’ were sold there.. His friend, instead of pur¬ 
chasing the weed in any of its varieties, inquired of the presiding divinity if the back¬ 
room was open ? 4 Yes,’ she replied. They 4 sank the shop’ at once, for a clear de¬ 

lightful boudoir. In a nook in the comer stood what in old times was called a cup¬ 
board, and in this were 4 the materials’ for almost any sort of potable, from humble 
port to Imperial tokay ; in a word, the choicest of liquors aud liqueure ; with all the 
varied accessories with which persons who imbibe season their different liquids; a 
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•apply aa full as the catalogue of spices and condiments in glorious John Waters* 
kitchen. Lemous, oranges, pine-apples, strawberries, indeed every thing calculated 
to make a tasteful summer libation, were in immediate proximity with cubes of crys¬ 
tal which had been ruthlessly robbed from Long-Pond when its waters were in fetters. 
Before the first bead of the luxuriant, snow-crowned, pine-appled, be-strawberried 
julep had passed his lips, he turned and whispered, * Here comes one of ‘ O. F. M.* 
(«our first men.*) Entering from the shop-door, with a firm but cautious step, there 
advanced a man of some eighty years. He was in full preservation ; even the bloom 
had not left his cheek. A life of frugality and temperance had left him that, al¬ 
though he still bore about him the unmistakeable and ineffaceable imprint of time. 

* In a few minutes after,’ says our informant, * my friend excused himself, and left 
the old gentleman and myself tdte-ti-tete together. Being rather of a social turn, I 
entered into conversation with him; first about general matters, such as rail-roads, 
steamera to England, etc.; but happening incidentally to touch on Bunker Hill and 
its monument, I found I had struck the vein: for I had before me a living witness 
of the Great Battle, ‘ able and willing’ to give me a personal account of it. * I was 
a ’prentice-boy in Boston,’ said he, * when the war broke out. My father lived in 
Concord, and was a red-hot Whig. My master ‘ took sides’ with the British; I be¬ 
lieve because he could not get his property aw r ay from Boston in time, and he had 
too much to lose. On the morning of the battle I heard the cannons firing, and saw 
the red-coats defiling through the streets. Pretty soon my master told me to shut 
the shop; and right glad was I to do it; for just across the way stood about the 
tallest house in the town, and I knew the occupants, and that the roof commanded a 
full view of the battle-ground. I mounted up there, as you may suppose, considera¬ 
ble quick. It was such a good place to see from that when I got there I guess there 
was as many as a dozen red-coats there, a-lookin’ on too. I could see though, easy 
enough, that they were mighty uneasy. I heard the roar of the cannon from the 
ships, but I could not get a good view of the hill on account of the smoke. After a 
while a breeze sprung up, and I could n’t help taking up one of the long spy-glasses 
that lay around, and with that I could see the hill and the whole fight as plain as day. 
It had only jest begun. A company or regiment of Britishers marched up, followed 
right off* by another. They had almost reached the top, when a long streak of white 
smoke puffed out and rolled right down over ’em. The breeze was now pretty brisk, 
and as it wafted the cloud away we could discover nothing of the proud ranks that had 
marched up so gaily; but where I thought they would have stood, there lay rows of 
prostrate men. It seemed very curious to me ; and boy as I was, I could n’t help call¬ 
ing out to the officer whose glass I had: ‘ Hello! Captain!’ says I, * your men are falling 
down! I see a hull lot on ’em a-lyin’ on the grass !’ * Oh, ay, said he, ‘ that is a 

part of the discipline ; it is what we call a ‘ ruse de guerre ;’ a trick in the art of 
war. They ’ll rise presently, you ’ll see, and carry every thing before ’em.* But 
now another column of red-coats marched up the hill; a line of smoke puffed out 
jest as it did before, and they lay down right away too, ’cept some few, who went off 
as if they were lame. * Captain,’ says I, * do you see that V ‘ Yes,’ says he, 1 1 do; 
but they ’ll get up again when they hear the sound of the trumpet.’ * Oh, yes!’ says 
I, ‘ like as not; but I guess when they hear that sound it will come from a darn’d 
sight louder trumpet than any that you’ve got in your army; that trumpet won’t be 
Mow’d till resurrection morning!’ And I was pretty nigh right,’ added the old patriot; 
4 for I’m blow’d if it’s been blow’d yet , any how!’ Those were * the.times that tried 
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men’s souls,’ down east. • • * There is sage advice to young lovers in the annexed 
timely Valentine. Heaven save our young readers every where from shilly-shallying 
coquettes, female or male! If there is any thing, by-the-by, more oontemptibto 
than the latter, we have never had the ill-fortune to enoounter it: 

A VALENTINIAD. 

' ’T n wise in us to imitate the birds. 

And choose as they do, early in the year; 

What ails thee, lover ? ipve thy passion words ; 

Speak out thy spirit, if it be sincere. 

* T is wisdom, boy, to circumscribe thy choice; 

Be not a large admirer of the whole : 

Reward thy fuithful fondness with a voice, 

So shall affection have more strength and souL 

' 8elect thy goddess; worship only her, 

And she of all will seem alone divine ; 

Not Jove himself—poor devil 1 — can transfer 
Thine adoration to another shrine. 

* T is a strange frenzy, this of admiration; 

Into its depth no reason ever delves: 

Plain sense digs on, but mad Imagination 
Lifts us high up, and robs us of ourselves. 

* Each cannot have the brightest and the rarest. 

All cannot be alike supremely blest, 

Yet every lover thinks his virgin fairest, 

And every maid believes hor swain the best.’ t. w. p. 

SU Valentin*'t Day, 1847. 

‘I profess,’ writes an always agreeable correspondent, ‘ to be something of a 
sportsman, and a Yankee to boot * Guess’ then my chagrin at being outwitted as 
I once was, when on a gunning expedition in the western part of this State. There 
were eight of us, each armed with a ride, which said rifles were kept loaded from 
sun to sun. After a somewhat fatiguing forenoon’s tramp, we stopped at a * lodge 
in the wilderness;’ a sort of hoetelrie much frequented by sportsmen ; and there, after 
eating and drinking our All, it was proposed to shoot at a target, some forty yards 
distant, and the one who shot widest from the mark was to foot the bill. The propo¬ 
sition was agreed to. The target consisted of a pine board, about two feet square, 
with a «bull’s-eye* in the centre. I was the last to fire ; all had hit the board, 
although there were some poor shots. Conscious of my own skill, I took but care¬ 
less aim; but what was my surprise to learn that I had not hit the board at all! 
Of couree I paid the bill. During the afternoon I learned that one of my kind 
friends had, while my back was turned, at the * lodge,’ drawn the ball. I said no¬ 
thing, but bided my time. Not many days after we were similarly situated ‘ down 
to Rehab.’ The same ‘ good-natured friend,’ during my absence, drew the ball from 
my rifle, unobserved, as he supposed. After dinner he bantered me somewhat on 
my late shot, and offered to bet the day’s expenses of the company that I could not 
hit a moderate-sized tree that stood some fifty yards from the door. I accepted the 
bet, provided he would add a new hat on our return to the settlements. This was 
agreed to. I fired, and of couree my ball was buried in the centre of the oak, much 
to my friend’s amazement. I had that morning put two balls in ray rifle. So you 
see, I * had him there /’ . . . This Magazine cannot gratify the ambition of the 
' Anti-Slavery Journal .* The vituperation and intemperate foul-mouthed denuncia¬ 
tions, which we are assured are always its only noticeable characteristics, preclude 
even the contemptuous notice which, rather than none, it evidently seeks at our hands. 
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We cannot cater to the bad appetite which doubtless grows with every thing that it 
finds a chance to feed upon. Indeed, we quite begrudge sufficient space to say, that 
our 4 mission’ may be solely ‘ to entertain and amuse,’ but that the 4 mission’ of that 
jonrnal, judging from the only number of it that we have ever seen, or ever shall see, 
seems only to abuse. We leave it to its instincts. ... We have received a little book 
entitled 4 A Juvenile Guide or Manual of Good Manners ,* consisting of counsels, in¬ 
structions, and rules of deportment for youth of both se<es, in the Society of the 
Shakers. It has been sent us 4 to aid our search for the tracks of the 4 Old Knick., f 
in that society, and to show us what 4 is taught there by system and by rule.’ We 
consider it, from a cursory examination, a very good little manual, and one which we 
should not hesitate to place in the hands of our own little people. We find in it 
many things to admire, and few to dissent from. Some of the assumptions, however, 
seem a little extravagant; as for instance : 4 Audible laughter is disgusting .’ Not 
quite that, brethren ; although a guffaw may become so. Who will send us a Shaker 
Bible ? We have a report, scarcely so favorable, of a book thus denominated. But 
we should prefer to judge for ourselves. ... A notorious scamp was brought not 
long since before an Onondaga Justice of the Peace, charged with the high misde¬ 
meanor of gambling. He was accused of having 4 come the strap-game’ over a 
native. The portly Justice, wishing to decide understandingly, requested the culprit 
to give him a sample of his skill. 4 The party’ instantly produced a leather strap, 
gave it a scientific whisk across the bench, and remarked: 4 You see, Judge, the 
quarter under this strap?’ 4 What!’ interrupted the dignified functionary ; 4 do you 
mean to say that there is a quarter there?’ 4 Sartain !’ was the reply. 4 No such 
thing,’ said the Justice. 4 1 ’ll go you a dollar on it,’ said the prisoner. 4 Agreed !* 
exclaimed 4 the Bench.* With accustomed adroitness the strap was withdrawn, 
when lo ! there was the quarter ! 4 Well,’ said the astonished Shallow, 4 1 would n’t 

ha’ believed it if I had n’t seen it with my own eyes! There is your dollar; and 
you are fined five dollars for gambling, contrary to the statue in such case made and 
provided !’ The elongated countenance of the discomfitted gambler required no ad¬ 
ditional evidence to testify his appreciation of 4 the suck.* * • • Mat we be 4 thrust 
through the weasand’ if the very first paragraph of Epicetus’s 4 Reflections on Hu - 
man Will ’ did not remind us of the remarks of a 4 high-flown* country clergyman 
to his congregation, some of whom had complained that his general language in the 
pulpit was not sufficiently simple for their easy comprehension. 4 Dearly-beloved 
bretheren,* said he, one Sunday morning, just before naming his text,# my oral docu¬ 
ments on a recent occasion having encountered your vituperation, I hope it may not 
be deemed an instance of vain eloquence or supererogation if I here laconically pro¬ 
mulgate that, avoiding all syllogistic and aphoristic propositions, whether physically! 
philosophically, politically or polemically considered, either in ray diurnal peregrina¬ 
tions or nocturnal lucubrations, they shall be hereafter definitely and categorically 
assimilated with, and rendered congenial to, the caputs and occiputs of you, my most 
supcrlatively-beloved auditors!’ We believe there was no complaint of the minis¬ 
ter’s language after this lucid exposition of his future course in respect of plainness ; 
but our auditore, we fear, might not award to 4 Epicetus* so much favor. We are 
unwilling to 4 try it.’ . . . Western New-York seems to be one of the favored 
haunts of the ‘brothers and sisters of the Nine.’ Nancy Hines hereelf could hardly 
excel the author of *The Three Thayers ,’ a poem which had its origin in the county 
of Erie. We know of nothing in American literature more terribly sublime than 
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that • most fowl and dreadful crime,’ the murder of Love, as described below. 4 The 
history of the poem,’ writes a welcome correspondent, 4 is this: 4 Soon after the exe¬ 
cution of the Thayers at Buffalo in 1825, an old man, a citizen of that place, came 
to the office of the 4 Buffalo Journal ’ with that effusion of his muse, which he left,with 
a request that it might be published. The editor took charge of the manuscript, but 
out of respect for the old man’s friends, who were known to him as very respectable, 
he declined publishing it at that time. Some eight or ten years afterward, when the 
old rhymester had been gathered to his fathers, and the authorship was supposed to be 
forgotten, the editor would fain have published the poem, but unfortunately the manu¬ 
script could not be found. A notice was inserted in the 4 Journal,’ offering 4 quite a 
sum of money* for a copy, but none was forthcoming. It is unnecessary for me to 
state heref how I came in possession of the enclosed copy ; but I can assure you that 
it is a literal transcript of the original, now in the close custody of a friend. I send 
it to you 4 verbatim , et literatum , et epellatimJ And now let the rsader perpend 
these melancholy lines, the like of which is not often encountered: 


In England sever! yean a go 
the sun was pleient fair and gay 
John Love on board of a ship he enterd 
and tailed in to a merica 

Love was a man very peraeverin 
in making trades with all he aee 
he soon ingaged to be a sailor 
to sail up and down on Lake Erie 

he then went in to the southern countres, 
to trade for furs aud other skins 
but the cruel French saveg Indian* 
came very near of killing him 

Bnt God did spare a littel longer 
he got his lodiug and cum down tho lake 
he went in to the town of Boston 
where he made the grate mistake 

with Nelson Thair he made his station 
thrue the summer for to stay 
Nelson had two brothers Isaac and Israel 
love lent them money for there debts to pay 

Love lent them quite a sum of munney 
he did be friend them every way 
but the cruel cretres they couldeti be quiet 
un til tha had taken his sweet life away 

One day as tha ware all three to gether 
this dreadful murder tha did contrive 
tha a greed to kill Love and keep it secret 
and then to live and spend thare lives 

On the 15th evening of last desember 
in ateen hundred and twenty-four 
tha invited Love to go home with them [floor 
and tha killed and murdered him on the 


First Iaac with his gun he shot him 
ho left his gun and went away 
then Nelson with his ax he chopt him 
till he had no life that he could perceve 

A ft or tha had killed and most mortly bruis’d him 
tha draw’d him out whare tha killed thare hogs 
tha then carried him of apeas* from the house 
and deposited him down by a log 

The next day tha ware so vory bold 
tha had Loves horse arid mg round 
Some ask’d the reason of Loves being absent 
tha sed ho had clerd out and left the town 

Tha sed he had forg’d in the town of Erie 
the slieriir was in persuit of him 
he left the place and run a way 
and left his debts to collect by them 

Tha went and forg’d a pour of turney 
to collect Loves notes when tha ware doo 
tha tore and stampl to git thare pay 
aud severl nabors tha did sue 

After tha had run to a high degree 
in killiug Love and in forgery 
tha soon ware taken and put in prison 
Whare tha remaind for thare cruelty 

Tha ware bound in irons in the dark dungeon 
for to remain for a little time 
tha ware all condemned by the grand Jury 
for this moat fowl and dreadful crime 

Then the Judge pronounct thare dredftil semens 
with grate candeduesss for to behold 
you must all be hanged until your ded 
and lord have mercy on your souls. 


* They tell* an excellent story of Burchard, the revivalist; not of him, exactly, 
either, but of what happened at the close of one of his meetings. He was in the 
habit of addressing his congregation in this wise : 4 1 am now going to pray; and I 
want all that desire to be prayed for, or to have any of their friends who are absent 
prayed for, to send up their names on a piece of paper.’ On the occasion to which 
we refer, there was at once sent up to the desk quite a pile of little slips of paper, 
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with the names of persons on whose behalf he was to * wrestle,* as he said, ‘ with 
the Almighty.* A pause soon ensued, when he said, * Send ’em up ! send ’em up! I 
can pray for five thousand jest as easy as I can pray for a dozen. Send ’em up! 
If you hav n’t any paper, get up and name the friend you want prayed for.’ At this 
stage of the proceeding a man whom we shall call Oziel Bigob, a stalwart person 
of six feet and a half in his stockings, a notorious unbeliever and a confirmed wag to 
boot, rose in the midst of the congregation, a mark for all, and amidst the winks and 
becks and smiles of the auditory, said: * Mr. Bouchard, I want you to pray for Jim 
Thompson !’ The reverend petitioner saw, from the excitement in the audience, that 
Oziel was a ‘ hard case.’ ‘ What is your name, Sir ? — and who is Mr. Thompson Y 
‘ It’s Jim Thompson ; he keeps a tavern down in Thompsonville, and I keep a public 
house a little below him. He is an infernal scoundrel, and I want you to give him a 
lift’ ‘ But,’ said Mr. Burchard, *have you faith in the efficacy of prayer ? Do yon 
believe in the power of petition V ‘ That’s n’ither here nor there,’ responded Ozibl ; 

* / want you to try it on him /* . . . The troublous war in Mexico monopolizes all 
kindred themes of interest We know of an old lady, an inveterate reader of news¬ 
papers, who complains that ( somehow or other she does ’nt enjoy her murders’ of a 
morning any more,’ by reason of the wholesale slaughter of which she reads in the 
bulletins from the army! . . . *The Young *Un ,’ in the * Spirit of the Times,* (they 
do say* he is one of the best of all good fellows, but we mean to see for ourselves,) 
says he did n’t write the * Yankee at the Dentist*s, y in that ‘spirit'-ed journal Very 
well, then ; 1 N. S. M. J. ;* and we ‘ give in.* We thought it was himself who cov¬ 
ered that large piece of bread with so small a piece of borrowed butter, but it seems 
that we were mistaken. The other article which he mentions as having written for 
the * Spirit’ we did not have the pleasure of seeing. The last words these on a small 
subject. . . . Conundrums we do not greatly affect; and must therefore be excused 
in the eyes of ‘ M.’ for declining his extensive batch. There are ( quips and quillets’ 
which seem actual conundrums, but yet are none. Of such is this: * Why does a 
chicken cross the street? Are you ‘out of town?* Do you ‘give it up?* Well, 
then: ‘ Because it wants to get on the other side !’ The ensuing is not amiss: * Why 
are we led to infer that David and Joshua were intemperate men ? Because David, 
when he went out to meet Goliath ‘ on the field of honor* * took a sling ;* and 
Joshua, previous to his attack on the walls of Jericho, ‘ took a horn,* and gave a 

• regular blow-out /* . « . How beautiful is this tribute to Patience; a gem from 
the mine of Thomas Dekker, who wrote in 1638: 

‘Patience ! why, ’t is the soul of peace: 

Of all the virtues't is nearest kin to heaven : 

It makes men look like pods. The be&t of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a Sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit. 

The first true Gentleman that ever breathed.' 

The western journals along the ‘ range’ of the Ohio and Mississippi seem to be 
quite unanimous in welcoming back once more the fine Steamer New-Hampshire 
from its winter voyagingB to its old route on those rivers. Our obliging correspondents, 
the Messrs. Allenb, who have so long commanded that popular steamer, will make 
any of our western travelling readers safe and happy on their well-appointed and 
staunch boat, which they regard with a pride and affection that we can quite easily 
appreciate, from the similar sentiments which we entertain toward the ‘ craft’ that has 
carried our professional ‘ loves, and fortunes’ pecuniary, for so many years. Let us 
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hope to see ‘ the boys 1 one of these days on their 4 own peculiar ground,' or rather 
water ; for if we are rightly informed, the * New-Hampshire’ is not an ‘ old stick-in- 
the-mud,' but is bound in all safety, and at sufficient speed, to be 1 put through.' Suc¬ 
cess to her and her’s! • . . Neither of the three last arrivals from England has 
brought us the continuation of the interesting and widely popular l St. Leger Papers .' 
A note from our correspondent however assures us that a number will be transcribed 
for us in time for our next number. • . . Joseph C. Neal, the capital ‘ Charcoal 
Sketcher,’ in his limning of 4 Tribulation Trepid , a Man without a Hope,’ thus ad¬ 
mirably hits off that class of people who are never so happy as when they are miser¬ 
able : 

‘How are you TricpidT How do you feel to-day, Mr. Trepid?’ 

* A great deal worse than I was, thunk’ce ; ’most dead, I am obliged to you; I *m always worse than 
1 was,and I do n't think I was ever any better. 1 ’in very sure, any how, that 1 ’m not eoing to he any 
better; and, for the future, you may always know 1 'm worse without asking any questious; lor the 
questions make me worse, if nothing else does.' 

* Why, Trepid, whnt'« the matter w ith you ?' 

‘ Nothing, 1 tell you. in particular ; but n great deal is the matter with me in general ; and tbnt’a 
the danger, because we do n’t know what it is. That's what kills people ; when they can’t tell what 
it is; that’s what's killing me. My groat grand-father died of it, and so will 1. The doctor's don’t 
know ; they can't tell; they say I'm well enough, when 1 'm bad enough ; and ao there's no help. 
1 ’m going off aome of these days, right aAer my great grand-father, dyiug of nothing in particular, 
but of every thing in general. That's what finishes our folks.’ 


* Mrs. RaMsbottom' herself could hardly exceed the blunders of the man who 
walked into the office of a Judge.of Probate, in a neighboring state, and asked: 
‘Are you the Judge of Reprobates?' 4 1 am the Judge of Probate.' Well, that '• 
it, I expect. You see, my father died detested, and ho left several little infidels, and 
I want to be their executioner !' . . . We have been several times to the Ameri¬ 
can Museum to see the moving panorama as it spread out before the eye of Green, 
the distinguished uerouaut, and his companions, on their air-voyage from ‘Vox-al 
Ge-yardV as the exhibitor terms it, to Mayence in Germany. The whole varied 
scene, from the start in London to the termination of the voyage, is inimitably na¬ 
tural and picturesque, tt is pronounced to be a very faithful representation, by all 
who have seen it. The illusion of the rising of the balloon and the continual widen¬ 
ing of each new horizon, is complete. This exhibition would alone repay frequent 
visits to the museum. But then Tom Thumb, the brave, sprightly, talented, renowned 
little General, has returned with honorable trophies from all the crowned heads and 
royal families of Europe, and daily and nightly holds his crowded levees at Mr. 
Barkum's marble palace, which in five years, should the proprietor live, will rival any 
similar establishment in Europe. . . . Our friend Dempster, (who has met in Great 
Britain with the distinguished success as a vocalist which we predicted for him,) while 
on a recent visit to an opulent friend resident at Windsor, took occasion to visit the 
grate of Gray ; and he has kindly forwarded to us a well-written description of all he 
aaw and felt in the * country church-yard’ which the poet has immortalized, together 
with several leaves gathered from the 4 ivy-mantled tower,’ and others which once 
helped to deepen the 4 yew-tree’s shade’ that 4 spread thereby.' A recent sketch of 
the same Beene in these pages alone prevents our publishing the very beautiful de¬ 
scription of our esteemed friend; who, we are delighted to hear, has been received 
with great kindness in the best social and literary circles of the metropolis, as he well 
deserved to be. • . . The annexed parody upon 4 She Wore a Wreath of Roses’ 
is from a clever Boston correspondent, from whom we shall be glad to hear again. 
He is a hateful old bachelor, no doubt; but even that 4 class of the community' are 
not totally depraved. We know many of them who have never committed any spe- 
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ciee of homicide, although as a body they may be inclined toward suicide. Rhoades 
is the hatter of Boston, 1 as we do guess 

‘He wore a hat from Rhoades’ 

The day when first we met; 

Imperial and whiskers, and 
Moustache as black n> jet; 

His eye was bright, bis laughter free, 

His pockets lined with * tin,’ 

The idol of the female sox — 

Of men the shame and sin; 

I saw him hut a moment, 

But methinkft 1 see him now, 

With that new hat from Rhoades’ 

Light resting on his brow I 

' When once again I saw him 
He did not wear a bat, 

But a snowy vest and ruffles, 

And a bridal-white cravat; 

And standing by hie side was one 
Who had tried, and not in vain, 

To bind the roving bachelor 
In love’s unyielding chain; 

I saw him but a moment, 

. But inetbinks 1 see him now, 

With a snowy vest and ruffles 
As he took the bridal vow. 

4 And once again I saw him: 

A dressing-gown he wore, 

With a moaning baby in his arms 
He walked the chamber-floor; 

The married man’s submissive look 
He wore, and patient air; 

His cheeks were shaved, and streaks of gray 
Were mingled with bis hair. 

I saw him but a moment, 

Bat methinlu I see him now, 

With that bran-new hat from Rhoades' 

Light resting on his brow 1* 


The Brothers Harper have recently put forth a volume entitled 1 Letter*, Con - 
vereations and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge .’ The author. Who is anonymous, 
must have been intimately acquainted with the Great Talker. Some very amiming 
things are recorded of Coleridge’s contemporaries. Take, for example, these of 
Charles Lamb: 

1 1 owes wrote to Wordsworth to inquire if he was really a Christian. He replied: 4 When 1 
am a good man then I am a Christian.’ ’ 

4 1 made that joke first, (the Scotch corner in hell, Jlre without brimstone ,) though Coleridge first 
licked it into shape.' 

* Martin Burnet, while earnestly explaining the three kinds of acid, was stopped by Lamb's 
saying: * The best of all kinds of acid, however, as vou know, Martin, is aity —-assid-uity.' 

4 The conversation turned one night on the evidence against the Queen, especially Majocchi. 
Lamb said he should like to see them ; he would ask them to supper. Mr. Talfourd observed : 

* You would not sit with them V ‘ Yes,’ said Lamb, 1 1 would sit with anything but a ben or a tailor.' * 

Here is a very chasacteristic anecdote of that great and greatly intemperate actor, 

George Frederick Cooke : 

4 George Frederick Cooke was once invited by a builder or architect of oue of the theatres. 
Elms Eton, as I think. He wont, and Elmerton, being at a loss whom to invito, pitched upon 
Brandon, die box-keeper, to meet him. All went on pretty well until midnight, when Grorge 
Frederick, getting very drunk, his host began to be tired of his company. Georgb took the hint, 
and bis host lighted him down stairs into the hall, when Cooke, laying hold of both his ears, shouted: 
4 Have I, Georgs Frederick Cooks, degraded myself by dining with brick-layers to meet box- 
keepers V tripped up his heels, and leA him sprawling in darkness.’ 


Am accomplished correspondent, (‘ J. C.’) sends us the following communication; 
and we are assured on all hands that it does no more than justioe to the enterprise 
tol. xxnt. 37 
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which it commends: * The Vocal Musical Institution which Mr. Meigs has re¬ 
cently formed in our city, promises to surpass all others yet established for the ad¬ 
vancement of choral music in classes. The arrangements which he has undertaken, 
regardless of expense, in engaging Mr. Loder, with his superior band, and the best 
masters that could be obtained in each department of his choral classes, cannot fail 
to introduce a source of musical gratification hitherto but partially or imperfectly 
enjoyed among us. The strict observance of time, harmony, expression 
equally-poised vocal powers, which Mr. Loder and his talented assistants have 
adopted, will, if supported by the invigorating stream of public munificence, form a 
projectile point of rivalry in choral music, not to be excelled in the European institu¬ 
tions so celebrated for their performances in the choral compositions of Handel, Bee¬ 
thoven, Mozart, Haydn, and our modern distinguished theorists. In short, this in¬ 
stitution gives evidence of a zeal and ability for the encouragement of vocal talent 
on a scale never before attempted in the United States. Mr. Andrews, of the 
Tabernacle, has been successfully employed in training a select number of youths 
of both sexes in the rudiments of the choral department, at the Mechanics’Institute 
in Chambers-street. The diagrams he has adopted are large, and can be seen by 
two hundred pupils in every part of the spacious room, and appear well calculated 
for communicating a thorough knowledge of the notes in a plain and simple m ann er. 
This choral school was established by Professor Mates, whose superior attainments 
have long distinguished him as a scientific pioneer in clearing away obstacles in the 
paths of knowledge and science, through which gifted genius may pass to honor and 
renown worthy of the advancing spirit of the age.* • • • • I was complaining the other 
evening/ remarked a friend to us not long since, ( of being greatly annoyed by some 
villanous dogs, whose nightly howlings had kept me awake until two or three o’clock 
'every morning for a week ; when one of my listeners observed, 'Why, you can easily 
rid yourself of them. Why do n’t you take a little ' Vox Populi ,” said he, 'and 
sprinkle it upon a piece of meat, and throw it over to them? You *11 find it’ll fix 
’em before morning.* ' Vox Populi!’ said I; 'do n’t you mean something else? 
Is n’t it Nux Vomica V • W-e-U, y-e-e ; I guess that is it !* The reader will not 
be long in inferring that it could u’t have been ‘ any thing else.’ *. . .We have before 
us the proceedings of the ‘ New-York Academy of Medicine ,* on the occasion of its 
recent formation, together with the constitution and by-laws of the same. Nearly 
two hundred members, constituting and including the most eminent of the medical 
profession in the city, assembled together, and with the most perfect harmony adopted 
resolutions, by which they separate themselves from irregular practitioners of every 
description, and express their united determination to promote the character, interests 
and honor of the fraternity, by maintaining the union and harmony of the regular 
profession of the city and its vicinity, and aiming to elevate the standard of medical 
education. The honor of the Presidentship of the Academy was moot appropriately 
and with entire unanimity conferred upon John Stearns, M. D.; a physician whose 
long and extensive practice, with the highest skill and success in his almost divine 
science, not less than his preeminent kindness and benevolence of heart, have endeared 
to thousands of our citizens. His address, delivered on the occasion of assuming the 
chair, at the first regular meeting of the Academy, is a forcible illustration of the 
high vocation of the conscientious medical practitioner, and a fearless exposition of 
the danger and wickedness of empiricism. We commend it to a wide perusal, for the 
high aims which it inculcates. * • Indulge us, reader, la a little gossip eonoerumg 
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art, and cognate matters. And * we are led to remark in the first place/ that we are 
well-pleased to see that Mr. John P. Ridner has established an agency for that 
valuable Fine-Arts publication, the ‘ London Art-Union Journal / in this city. 'It 
ie a work so well known among artists and amateurs that it is hardly necessary to 
direct the attention of that class of our readers to it We understand that the < Art- 
Union Journal' » very widely circulated in this country, but not to so great an ex¬ 
tent as it deserves to be. To the ornamental artist, (a class which is every day 
growing larger in this country,) the ‘ Art-Union’ is as necessary as the Bible to a 
preacher; and to the connoisseur who would keep au courant with the artistic doingB 
of the world, it is of equal importance. The embellishments of the work are of the 
highest order of art, and the original essays from the pens of Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
J. B. Pyne, and many others of great merit, are by no means the least valuable fea¬ 
tures of it. And now, a word or two of some of our artists. We are glad to an¬ 
nounce to the many friends of William Page, that he will return to this city in April 
next, and make it for the future his permanent home. Mr. Page, we hear, has ac¬ 
complished some marvels in portraiture since his abode in Boston, and we learn with 
pleasure that his pioture of Ruth, said to be a work of great beauty, will be exhibited 
in this city before it is sent to Europe.-Mr. C. L. Elliott, among other remark¬ 

able and moot faithful portraits of several of our prominent citizens, has been putting 
the finishing touches of hie facile pencil to the life-size full-length picture of Governor 
Bouck, for the collection at the City-Hall, for which he receives a thousand dollars. 
It is (me of the very best pictures that has come from his skilful hand. The figure 
is easy and natural in attitude, the drawing and coloring faultless, and the face a 
screeching likeness, that * bites’ at first Bight; to say nothing of the felicitous ac¬ 
cessories ; the 1 old white horse/ the famous ‘white bat,' and the quiet unostentatious 
homestead of the Governor on the picturesque banks of the Schoharie ; all of which 

are admirably depicted. - We have just seen another miniature from the popular 

pencil of Officer. It is of a lady, in the highest social ranks of the metropolis; 
and there is a charm in the expression, a force of color, and a clearness and depth of 
light and shadow, which we have not seen surpassed by this able artist The pic¬ 
ture takes in three-quarters length of the figure. The lady is a blonde; her dress 
of light-blue silk, which forms a cool mass in good contrast with the crimson chair, 
and a curtain of a purplish-brown. Tasteful and effective accessories, also, ure an 
antique vase, which repeats as it were the color of the hair; and above it, glimpses 
of a cool gray sky ; the whole well harmonized, clear, transparent and delicate. Mr. 
Officer does full justice to what has been termed ( the aristocratic style,' the high¬ 
bred air and manner of his fair sittere in the ( upper circles.’- Who that could do 

so has failed to see the new picture by L#utze, now exhibiting (gratis) at the Art- 
Union room in Broadway ? In conception, composition, drawing and color we con¬ 
sider it the beet picture that ever came from the hand of this gifted artist; and 
among the best, if not the very best picture we ever beheld. We say thus much 
now, that our metropolitan readers may go and see it.- Edmonds, Durand, Hun¬ 

tington, Inohaii, Chafman, Grat, Matteson, and * the lave,' have not been idle, 
we suspect; and we have an impression that the National Academy, which opens 
oariy in April, will confirm the truth of our surmises, as well as the previous reputa¬ 
tion of these and other of our artists; of all of whom * more anon.'- There is a 

good deal doing in sculpture in town at this moment. Brown has at his rooms a 
tart of Bryant, full of life and nature, which he is about transferring to marble. He 
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has also re-modelled a charming female head, formerly from his less-practiced chisel, 
which now beams with a calm beauty that iu almost angelic. He is also modelling 
a superb altar-piece in bas-relief, for Grace Church, which struck ns, from the mere 
drawing, to be a very fine composition. Mr. Launitz has nearly completed a very 
beautiful life-statue of the lovely and lamented Miss Canda, who was killed many 
months since, in jumping from a carriage which was conveying her to an evening 
party, and while the horses were running away. Nothing could be more exquisite, 
more sweetly graceful and feminine, than the lovely face and figure of this statue. 
It is to adorn the niche of a noble marble monument which an afflicted father has 
commissioned Mr. Launitz to execute and erect in the Greenwood Cemetery. Mr. 
Horace Kneeland is bringing to completion his large equestrian statue of Wash¬ 
ington. The figure of the ‘ Father of his Country’ has been executed from a superb 
model, and sits his noble charger like a centaur. This equestrian statue, when fin¬ 
ished, will place Mr. Kneeland in the front rank of his brother professors. Mr. J. 
H. Beard has been for some time engaged in modelling the figures for his poetically- 
conceived representation of 4 The Last of the Red Men. 1 When we last saw them, 
we could not fail to remark that the artist was imbuing them with the true feeling 
and spirit We shall have more to say of this group hereafter. • • • ‘Boom! boom! 
boom !* upon the stormy night-air comes the sound of the big fire-bells of the me¬ 
tropolis ! We have just descended from the house-top, whence we had a wide view 
of the city, widening and narrowing to the eye, as the flames rose and sank, and for¬ 
cibly illustrating one of Burke’s elements of the 4 sublime and beautiful’ How the 
engines rattle along the streets! — how the brave firemen shout to their lagging com¬ 
panions ! J. Honeywell, who sends us these original lines, illustrates the prevailing 
cry at this moment in the thoroughfares: 


4 Do n’t you hear the bell, boys ? 

Turn out! turn out! 

Its booming peal* are on the air, 

While all around is lurid glare ; 

Do n’t you hear the bell, boys ? 

Turn out! turn out! 

1 Do n’t you see the light, boys 1 
Turn out! turn out! 

Start up the engine’s rattling wheels, 

And spurn the pavement with your heels; 
Do n’t you see the light, boys? 

Turn out I turn out! 

4 Up and man the brakes, boys! 

Play on ! play on! 

O! cheerly bright the Croton leaps, 
Where crackling embers fall iu heaps ; 

Up and roan the breaks, boys 1 
Play on! play on ! 


! 4 Never faint nor flag, boya! 

I Play on! play on 1 

! For where we pour the steady stream, 
j See, all is white with hissing steam ; 

Never faint nor flag, boys! 
i Play on! play on 1 

‘Stop the hydrant's rush, boya ! 

All out! all out! 

| Foreman, stay your trumpet-calls, 

Charred and blackened are the walls ; 
{ Stop the hydrant’s rush, boya! 

All out! all out I 

I 4 Now give o’er your fun, boya ! 

All out! all out! 

I The fltful gleams in darkness die, 

| Along where smouldering ruins lie; 

So give o’er your fun, boys I 
*1 All out 1 all outl' 


We have had occasion, two or three times recently, to join our western friends at 
the well-spread board of Rathbun, whose new and spacious hotel in Broadway, 
near Cortlandt-street, is acquiring a reputation second to none in the city. The pre¬ 
siding spirit which made the old 4 Eagle’ at Buffalo so long and so favorably known 
to the public, is evident here ; and the parlors, the larder, the wines, the nice apart¬ 
ments, the clean beds and capacious bed-rooms ; and above all, the noiseless, watch¬ 
ful assiduity of the host himself, (a 4 host in himself,’) proves that Mr. Rathbun has 
forgotten nothing that is at all worthy of being remembered in the art and mystery 
of hotel-keeping. ... We shall resume in our next, and continue until com- 
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pleted, the capital papers commenced in our last, ‘ The Oregon Trail , or a Summer 
out of Bounds' We can promise a rich treat in the perusal of these authentic and 
interesting sketches. . . . M — tells a pleasant anecdote of a kind-hearted 
school-examiner, who looking over the writings of the popils, said: * If you keep on in 
this way, you will make first-rate penmen ; and then, fearing that he had not included 
the girl-scholara in this praise, he added, ' and pen-women too !* Southey, in ' The 
Doctor,’ thinks there might be distinctions of this sort; a sex, for example, for the 
male and female shirt, as sAs-mise for the woman and Ae-mise for the man l . . . Thje 
old established house of Bangs, Richards and Platt haYe a various and very ex¬ 
tensive trade-sale of books, stationery, stereotype plates, etc., commencing on the 
twenty-second instant The simple announcement of this fact will be notice sufficient 
to secure the attention of our readers to the sales of a house so long and favorably 
known to the public. ... We trust that our town-readers will not forget to cop- 
tribute liberally to the 1 House of Industry and Home for the Friendless ,* one of 
the most practical and beneficent charities in the metropolis. It is designed as an 
asylum for females of good character, who are ' poor and sorrowing, with none to help 
them.* ... We cannot answer *C.*s query. We can only infer that the harpq 
which the • ancient covenant people* htrng upon the willows were Jews'-harps. In 
fact they must have been. . . • The * Letters from the Gulf States r* will attract the 
attention of our readers. They are from the pen of a gentleman who had previously 
travelled much at the south, and become familiar with its inhabitants. He will 
sketch from time to time southern peculiarities, embracing the face of the country, 
the people,yvith incidental references to mineralogy, Indian relics and reminiscences, 
slaves, and their peculiarities, etc. ... We have but this word to say of two of our 
principal theatres: that, at the Park, Augusta, with the lightness and grace of the 
early mists of morning, has been delighting crowds of admirers in ‘ The Giselle 
while at the Bowery, ‘ our Mary* Taylor has been filling that large and attractive 
establishment with rows upon rows of * 'urnan ’eads,* which seemed absolutely 
'turned* with delight at her personation of * Cinderella' The ' New-York Opera- 
House ,* late the ‘ Greenwich-'llieatre,* comer of Hudson and Varick-streets, is be¬ 
coming a popular place of resort. It has been thoroughly renovated and beautified ; 
is conducted with marked order and good taste; and we are glad to add, that the 
Italian dancers, headed by Chiocca, are filling the house with pleased auditors. We 
look to see this house liberally patronized by the public. * * * February, being on 
a short allowance of days, ended just before we went to press ; making us a 1 little 
late in the day* for the first. Guess we can be forgiven once. * * * Here we are, 
at the end of our tether, and four pages of ' Gossip* left out. Well, *t will keep, 
‘expect.* • • • That is a capital anecdote of ‘Kentuck* in the ' Spirit of the 
Times,' illustrating the thickness and insensibility of a negro’s heel. Ten or twelve 
‘ color’d pussons* were snoozing in one of their cabins with their feet to the fire, when 
one of them suddenly exclaimed: ' I smell foot a-burain*!’ Presently he added, 
anxiously : ' Who foot dat a burn in’ V Receiving no answer, he reiterated the ques¬ 
tion with still more emphasis: ‘ Who foot dat a-burain*, I say ? Dat yourn, Cuff?’ 
Still no answer; when, drawing himself up, he reached bis hand toward his feet, and 
exclaimed: ' My foot burnin*, by Golly !* and quietly stretched himself out to sleep 
again. * * * Numerous articles, some frotn old and many from new correspondents, 
have been received and accepted during the month. They wil| be more particularly 
referred to in our next. 
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Litieast Record.— The Brothers Harper must hsre tbs ‘place of honor* i* our record of 
the best new publications for tbe month. Beside the often-recurring numbers of the 'Pictorial Hi* 
lory #/ England ,' (a work remarkable for tbe excellence of its numerous engravings, its fine white 
paper and good priuting.) and those of the ' Pictorial Skakspcare,' of which kindred praise it 
predicable, we have before us the following works : ' The Institutes of Medicine ,' by Martin 
Payne, M. D.; a labored and comprehensive volume, adapted as well to tbe student in mediciae as 
to the more advanced; the author having aimed at all compassable method, for the advantage of the 
former, and such illustration as might not seem irksome to the latter ; the elder D’Israeli's * Sketches 
and Characters of English Literature ,' concerning which it is only necessary to say, since we have 
before noticed the volumes, that the present is the fourth edition: ' The Farmers * Companion,* by 
the late Judge Buel, of Albany, (whose chair was so long occupied by one not less loved and la¬ 
mented, the late Willis Gaylord.) containing essays on the principles and practice of American 
husbandry, an address prepared to be delivered before Connecticut Agricultural aud Horticultural 
societies, and an appendix, containing tables and other matter useful to the farmer; *A System of 
Intellectual Philosophy ,’ bv Rev. Asa Mahan, President of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, which 
fbr six or eight years past he has been in the hnbit of delivering to the successive classes of that in¬ 
stitution. The work lias been loudly called for, and the propriety of the ‘call' will, we doubt not, 
be sustained ; * The Lives of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, Hernando Cortes and Francisco Pitarro ;* 
tbe first the discoverer of the Pacific Ocenn, the second the conqueror of Mexico, and the third the 
conqueror of Peru; with 'Questions i» Geography adapted to any of the approved geographies 
extant: to which is added a concise description of the terrestrial globe. 1 The writer is Richard 
Green Parker, A. M., author of * Aids to English Composition' • • • From Messrs. Caret and 
Hart we have a very valuable work in ' Wilson's History of Mexico* comprising Historical Sketches 
of the Indian Tribes, a de>cription of American Antiquities, with an inquiry into their origin and 
the oriirin of the Indian tribes; History of the United States, with Appendices showing its connec¬ 
tion with European History; History of the present British Provinces, Mexico, Texas, etc. This 
comprehensive title well sets forth the completeness of execution which is the characteristic of this 
valuable aud timely volume. We wish we could say as much for the *Statesmen of America in 1846/ 
by Mrs. Sarah Mytton Maury; a volume bearing unmiatakeable marks of female snobbishness, 
full of ridiculous self-conceit, the most transparent, fulsome flattery, the grossest blunders, and every 
species of bad material and worse execution ; and yet, such is its source, the book is not even worth 
cutting up. We are glad that we can praise the next work from the press of the same publishers. 

* An Author's Mind; a Book-full of Books, or Thirty Books in One,’edited by Tupper, author of 
‘Proverbial Philosophy.* This is a book, and one worth having. A very useful booklet is Oden- 
heimfr’s translation of the celebrated 'Treatise of JoadL Ringelbergius de Ratione Studii / from 
the edition of Van EarE, with a preface and appendix by the translator. Tbe treatise will be found 
invaluable to classical, medical, legal and theological students. . . . Messrs. William D. Tice- 
nob and Company, Boston, have issued, in two well-executed volumes, the sequel to Georoe Sand’s 
‘Cousuelo,’ ‘The Countess of Rudolstadt We have not as yet perused them; a fact which can 
scarcely be predicated, we may suppose, of those of our readers who have read tbeir spirited pre¬ 
cursor. . . • We are enabled, even at a cursory glance, to seo that Messrs. Everts andWyckoff’R 
' Scriptural School-Reader,* containing well-chosen selections, appropriately joined and divided, from 
the Sacred Scriptures, is a work possessing claims to the attention and patronage of American 
schools. Our reasons for this belief we may perhaps set forth hereafter. • . . Among the late pub¬ 
lications of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, are 4 Super naturalism in New England,* an interesting 
collection by our old correspondent, the gifled Whittier ; Tschudi’r 'Travels in Pern,* from which 
we have derived much eutertainmeut and instruction; and 'Probabilities: an Aid to Faith,* by 
Tupper, author of ‘Proverbial Philosophy.’ These are all good works. . . Among the Ns* 
Music which has been sent us, are two pieces which we make room especially to mention. The Aral 
is General Worth's Grand March,' by Mr. Charles Pe&abeau. one amoug tho most accomplished 
teachers of the piano in the metropolis. The ‘ March’ is a production of great spirit, and has already 
become widely popular. The second is that beautiful and original production, ' The Maiden's La¬ 
ment,' as sung by M’lle Rachel. The music is by Lindpainter, and tbe English words by C. 
Beaunom Burkhardt, Esq. It is already a favorite upon a thousand pianos. . . • We have 
several uew publications, umoug them 'Col. M'Kennby’s Reply to itoscrusico Armstrong,' *The 
Flowers of Fable,’ ‘ Report on the Literature Fund,’ 'The Rector’s Christmas Offering to his Parish¬ 
ioners;’ ' Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy,' 'Treatise on the Horses* 
Foot,' Reports of the Utica and Bloomingdale Asylums, Dunrioan’s 4 Library,' etc^ of which ‘ more 
anon.' 
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I ' We regard it as the very beet work of its kind in the Union.* — St Albans (PI.) Journal. 

| • The Knickerbocker was received with unfailing punctuality on the first of the month, which 

however is the least merit of this agreeable miscellany; for its contents are as invariahly good as 
} its appearance is punctual.’ —• William Cullen Bbyant, in the flew-York Evening Post. 

‘The last Knickerbocker is exceedingly good. There are no less than twenty-four original ar¬ 
ticles. and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. The Editor's 
Table is in Mr. Clare’s happiest vein; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

* flew- York Commercial Advertiser. 

* The Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.’ — National Intelligencer. 

4 The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com¬ 
petition in the higher walks of literature.' — Albany Argue. 

* We have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 

press; the venerable Knickerbocker. The 4 Editor's Table’ is always the most attractive portion 
of 'Old Knick.’s’ monthly bill of fare — to us at least; and in the present number we have fbuud 
it-more so I' — flew- York * Oat and Times.' 

President Everett, or Harvard College, latr Minister to Encland.— *1 peruse the 
Knickerbocker with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
average of the periodicals of this class, English or American.’ 

Hon. J. K. Paulding, late Secret art or the Navy. — 'The manner in which the Knicker¬ 
bocker is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place if in the highest rank of periodicals.’ 

Prof. Longfellow, Cambridge University. —' The Knickerbocker stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to most of the English magazines, and well deserves its large list of subscribers.’ 

Hon. Robert M. Charlton, Georgia. —The Knickerbocker is a work which requires no puff, 
ing; and I shall always feel that I am conferring a favor on those to whom I recommond it 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. —'I have long regarded the Knickerbocker as the best periodical in 
America, and it really seems second to none abroad.' 

The London * Times.' — ‘The London 4 Times' commends the Knickerbocker in cordial 
terms, and speaks of several articles from which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub¬ 
lication.’ — London Cor. N. * Ev. Star.' 

The London Examiner. — ’This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita¬ 
tion by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.’ 

' London 4 Morning Chronicle.— 4 Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in¬ 
structive and amusing.' 

The London Literart Gazette.— ’The taste and talent which the Knickerbocker displays 
are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.’ 

London Metropolitan Monthly Maoazine. — ’We have read several numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state of civili¬ 
zation to which humanity has yet arrived.’ 

London ‘ Athrnjeum.' — From a very clever Monthly Magazine, * The Knickerbocker* of New- 
York, we copy the following spirited story,’ etc. 

8ir Edward Bulwer Lytton. — 4 The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical I have 
yet seen. I take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.' 

Charles Dickens, Esq. — I read the Knickerbocker with very great pleasure: it is indeed a 
most various and entertaining periodical. It affords me pleni>ure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which numbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irving.' 

Rev. Dr. Dick, Scotland. — ’I have read a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
Knickerbocker which you sent me, and find them to possess great merit. Some of its papers, it is 
true, were too light for my serious turn of mind ; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
tastes of the mass of readers.' 

Capt. F. Marry at. — 4 You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original I hope 
my 'Meonshmf will reflect no discredit upon the good company in which it will find itself* 

Tbmse—$ 5 per annum in advance. New subscribers who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratis. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

The following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip¬ 
tions on account of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

I Mr. Henry M. Lewis is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

| Mr. Israel E. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, William H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Hussey, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry and John Collins. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
Robb Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smith, and Frederick 
J. Hawse. 
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NEW TORE. 

Weere C. Little,. 

(i 

. Albany. 

Wm. J. Petee,. 

E.W. Upson,. 

Salisbury. 

Waterbary. 

Stedman ft RedfieJd,. 

Troy. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

D. L. Proudfit. 

, Newburgh. 1 

J.W. Cooke,. 

Pittsburgh. 

J. C. Derby, ft Co.,. 

Auburn. 

James Peacock,. 

Harrisburgh. 

L. R. Carswell,. 

E. Winchester,. 

, Lockport. |l 

, Fredouia. : 

Hamersley ft Richards,. 

Lancaster. 

Carlisle. 

D. M. Dewey.... 

. Rochester. 

James kelly,. 

DoyUstowee. 

Thomas S. Hawks,.. 

. Buffalo. jj 

Abm. Horn, P. M.. 

Easton. 

Pliny Miles,. 

Mack, Andrus ft Woodruff,... 

. Watertown. 

. Ithaca. , 

David Oliver,. 

Girard. 

C. L. Whituey,. 

. Fulton. 

MARYLAND. 


C. Hawley,.. 

. West Avon. 

Wm. Tavlor&Co. 

Baltisaore. 

J. G. Caldwell,.. 

L. W. Hall,. 

. Whitehall. 

. Syracuse. 

William Stewart,. 

Hagerstown. 


Samuel Westcott,. Hudson. 

William Wileon,. Poughkeepsie. 

8. Doubleday,. Cooperstown. 

Laurens Brown,. Verona. 

Samuel Edwards,.. Elmira. 

L. D. Pomeroy ft Co.,. Ogdensburgh. 


H. J. Little,. Portland. 

D. Buff bee,... Bangor. 

E. F. Duran,. do. 

Smith ft Feooo,. do. 

D. C. Stanwood,. Avgusta. 

Massachusetts. 

F. Putnam,. Salem. 

Wm. Howe,. Nets Bedford. 

J. F. Macy,. Nantucket. 

C. Hams,. Worcester. 

D. Bixby,. LoweU. 


J. Ficklin,. Lexington. 

Q. W. Noble,. Louisville , 

NEW JERSEY. 

R. E. Horner,. Princeton. 

William Tuttle,. Newark. 


C. W. James,. Cincinnati. 

Gen. Travelling Agent for the 
Western States. Assisted by 
Jas. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, E. V. 

Jennings, T. G. Smith and 
Frederick J. Hawse, 

F. W. Thayer,. Cleveland. 

L. Dewey,... Ravenna. 

W. V. Barkalow,. FruteUm. 

H. S. McFadden,. Codec. 

Isaac M. Whiting,. Cotwmbua. 

L. Wearer,. Urbane. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Charles Burnett, Jr.,. Prov idence 

VERMONT. 

I E. W. Drury,. Middlebury. 

INDIANA. 

I B.R.Byers,P.M.,. Bloombegtom. 

| Wm. Riley,. EvaamSu 

I aacmoAN. 

j J. L Herrick,. Detroit. 

! DISTRICT ON COLUMBIA. v 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wm. Taylor ft Cot,. 

t Bell ft Entwislo,. 

Wabkmgtan. 

Alttamdrie. 

W. H. Williams,. 

VIRGINIA. 

Raleigh. 

!’ NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

1. George Tildeu,. Keene. 

J. B. Keeler,. 

Richmond. 

| N. March,. 

Portsmouth. 

JL Northingtoa, . 

Norfolk. 


•BORGIA. 

W. T. Williams, . 

Swommok. 

|| ALABAMA. 

1 M. Boullemct .. 

Mobile. 

Wm. Richards, P.M,.... . 

PenJUld. 

'! Wm. M-Lyns,. 

Athene. 

A. G. Willis, . 

Augusta. 

jj Haury L. Pardo©, . 

do. 


C. R. Starkweather,. Chicago. 

Cyrus Edwards,.. Alton. 

W. F. Franklin,. Galena. 

F. D. J agger,. Qstscy. 


A. Billings,. Naskville. 

D. Vaught, P. 1L. Randolph. 

JL G. M. Ramsey,. KnouvxOe. 

CON NE CT I C U T . 

Brown ft Parsons,. Hartford. 

A. H. Mallby,... New Haven. 

Thomas H. Pease. do. 

Terms, • . • • $5.00 a year in advance, or $3.00 for six 

Postage of this Magazine under the new law, 6} cents. 


John Peters,.... Fickoburg. 

N. Greeu North,. Raymond. 

George S. Galaway,. Grenada. 

XX9SOUEL 

E. R. WoodwanL—. St. Louis. 

Bucknor ft Jones,. Bowling Gr*n. 

LOUISIANA. 

J. C. Morgan,. New Orleans. 


J. H. Tebbetu,. Montreal. 

G. F. Payne. Toronto. 
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TWENTY-NINTH VOLUME 
or TBI 


fnftkerbotkrr iiafla?Cne. 

The Twenty-Ninth Volume of the Knickkrbockkr Magazine commenced on 
the first of January, 1847- The work has been so long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 

J. FENIMORE COOPER, 

FITZ-GREENE HALLECK, 
PHOT. H. W. LONGFELLOW, 
J. E, PAULDING, 

Miss C. M. SEDGWICK, 

Rev. WM. WARE, 

Hon. LEWIS CASS, 

Capt. F. MARRYAT, 

J. H. STEPHENS, 

SxnE. L.BULWER, 

Rzv. ORVILLE DEWEY, 

J. H. PRESCOTT. Esq., 

Hon. R. M. CHARLTON, 
JAME8 G. PERCIVAL, 

GoV. W. H. SEWARD, 

Hon. R. H. WILDE, 

JARED SPARKS, 

‘ HARRY FRANCO,* 

NATH. HAWTHORNE, 

Mbs. L. R. SIGOURNEY, 

Rev. Db. BETHUNE, 

MrXJLIR KL AND,(Mary Cl&vers) 
Miss LESLIE, 

W. D. GALLAGHER, 

Hon. JUDGE CONRAD, 

Db. O. W. HOLMES, 

JOSEPH C. NEAL, 

THOS. W. PAK80NS, 

Pbof. HITCHCOCK, 

Mbs. E.C. EMBURY, 

Hon. D. D. BARNARD, 

J. P. BROWN, Constantinople. 


F. W. EDMONDS, 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
CHARLES ASTOR BR1STED. 
Mbs. GILMAN. (S. C.) 

E. T. T. MARTIN, 

H. W. ELLSWORTH, 

H. J. RAYMOND. Eeq. 

H. R. SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Ret.J. PIERPONT, 

Col. T. a McKENNY, 

PHILIP HONE, Esq. 

JOHN T. IRVING, 

ALBERT PTKE. Esq. 

Rev. HENRY BASCOM, 
CHARLES SPRAGUE, 
RICHARD B. KIMBALL, Esq. 
PARK BENJAMIN, 
THEODORE S. FAY, 

Mas. FANNY K. BUTLER, 

Miss CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN| 
Hon. JAS. KENT, 

Ret. WALTER COLTON, 
PRESIDENT DUER, 

JOSEPH BARBER, 

Miss H. F. GOULD, 

Hon. JUDGE HALL, (III.) 
ALEXANDER WAT80N, Esq 
Rev. W. B. a PEABODY, 

Pbof. CHARLES ANTHON, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 

JOHN WATERS, 

CONSUL G. W. GREENE, 
JAMES BROOKS, 


HENRY BREVOORT, 
CHARLES M. LElTPP. 

Hon. G. C. VRR PLANCK, 

J. N. BELLOWS, 

Rkv. Mb. GANNETT, (M am.) 
PROFESSOR FELTON, 
STACY G. POTTS, 

J. G. WHITTIER, 

H. W. ROCKWELL, 

WILLIAM PITT PALMER, 
Hon. CHARLES MINER, 

Dr. A. BRIGHAM, 

FREDERICK W. SHELTON, 
EDWARD 8. GOULD, 
CHARLE8 F. HOFFMAN, 

Mbs. E. F. ELLET. 

ANSON H. CENTER, Esq. 

J. H. GOURLIE. Esq. 

HORACE GREELEY, 

Rkv. Dr. PISE, 

THOMAS W. 8TORROW Esq. 
R. H. BACON, Cixniooijtus 
GEORGE LUNT, 

H.T. TUCKER MAN, 

Mbs. M. E. HEWITT. 

Pbof. JAMES J. MAPE8, 

Rxv. Mr. BACON, 

X H. SHELDON, Jb^ 

J. G. SAXE, Esq., 

JOHN HENRY HOPMN8,(Vt.) 
J. KENNARD, Jb., 

Mb. F. PARKMAN, (Boston.) 
JAS. RUSSELL COWELL, Esq. 
PETER 8CHEMIL.’ 


Rkv. Db. 8PRING. 

Thx foregoing list included also Robkrt 8outhet. Rev. Timotht Flint, Miss London, Cm 
Justice Mellen, Tyrone Power, Robert C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, B. B. TNatcbkb, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknob, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sanderson, the ‘ American in Peris,' Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle, Miss Mary-Anhs Browne, (Mrs. Gray,) England, Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Carolina, Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, Rev, Dr. Beasley, New-Jersey, J. H. HillNousk, and other distinguished writers 
who haYe 4 paid the debt of nature.* The following notices of the HnickkSbockkb are from the 
American and English press, and from American and British writers of distinction. 

* The first number of the Tmewty- Seventh Volume of this venerable and widely-popular periodical 
appears upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments; aad in its rich and diversifiod 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agreeable and entertaining Magazine pub. 
lished in the United States. When we first started the old 4 New-Yorker,' oar friend CLARK had 
preceded us as Editor ef the Knickkrbockeb about a twelvemonth; it has now reached an age 
greatly beyond that of any American Monthly; a fact which literally 4 speaks volumes* in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been meed 
under Czanx’s supervision that did net bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, and anxious 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pages. We have known no mootbly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited, in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety; while, 
as if emuloui^f the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in variety 
and abundance.’— ffew-York Daily Tribute. 

4 Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves called 
asymptote*, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, even when infinitely ex¬ 
tended, never to intersect- The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for a M»ga»i»i^ much 
greater than a hundred years far a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous miracle, has 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence; and yet it seema to 
have an excelsior , for each number seems better than that which went before. How it is done oar 
friend Clabk may understand—but it is a sealed mystery to us. There-is no publication In tho 
United States that has so attractive or popular a feature as the Editor's Tails of the Knxckkk- 
bockxr.' —Nine-Turk Cottrisr and Enquirer. . 
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NOTICE. 

Country Sudscriders who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to John Allen, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Williams is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in¬ 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

O. D. Davis and John Stoughton, Jr., are canvassing for sub¬ 
scribers to this work in the state of New-York. 
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TROPICAL ORNITHOLOGY. 


B T JOB K llilll V AKR1X, 

HIUBIft AMD OrriOUL UOTOR1H OV THB TROT LTOIOU OF X1TORAL HISTOKY. 


* Each brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ; 

Xjray, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 

The crimson blossoms of the coral tree, 

In the warm isles of India’s sunny sea. 

* In short, all rare and beauteous things that fly 

Through the pure element, here calmly lie 

Sleeping iu light, like the green birds that dwell 

In Eden’s radiant fields of Asphodel !’—Laxx.a Room. 

It has been wisely remarked, that * There is neither waste nor 
ruin in nature/ Every thing that constitutes a part in the wonder¬ 
ful economy of the material universe, however insignificant it may 
be, according to our delusive ideas of comparison, or limited in its 
immediate influence upon surrounding objects, has nevertheless ah 
essential service to perform in the chain of being, which has been 
absolutely established by its beneficent Maker, and to which its mys¬ 
terious instincts direct. The path and duty of all animals are cir¬ 
cumscribed within certain narrow limits ; which bounds are impas¬ 
sable by them, and consequently they continue the same throughout 
successive generations. They are not creatures of social change. 
The beaver builds its dam, and the birds their nests, in precisely 
the same manner as they were accustomed to do at thousand years 
ago. The progressive principle belongs to man alone, and is the 
great prerogative of his superiority ; indeed it is the line of demar¬ 
cation between mind and instinct. 

To the ignorant, that which dies and decays appears to be forever 
lost; whereas the very decomposition which fills them with appre¬ 
hension and dread is not the symbol of annihilation, but the natural 
process of transition from one state of existence to another; and 
it is as certain that the original particles with which a body m OHO 
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state was composed will in future be employed again, as that the 
mighty laws of nature are unchangable : that matter does not die, 
but is merely changed, may conclusively be demonstrated by chemi¬ 
cal analysis. As we gradually advance in the delightful study of 
nature’s works, we are more and more struck with the increasing 
magnificence of creation, and the perfect adaptation of all its mi¬ 
nute and subservient parts. New objects of interest arrest our at¬ 
tention at every step, as with redoubling zeal and ardor we press 
forward. The appearance of the different quadrupeds gives us 
strange emotions of pleasure; the beauty of the flowers and their 
sweet perfume, the splendor of the birds and their bewitching me¬ 
lody, nil us with delight; and as we gaze upon the enchanting 
landscape which is stretching with its flowery fields far beyond our 
mental horizon, we begin to realize that this is a beautiful world ; 
that its sources of true pleasure are fruitful, and that not a bird nor 
an insect, nor even a single green blade of grass, is made in vain. 

The whole natural kingdom is divided by Cuvier into four great 
divisions, the first of which is termed 4 Animalia Vertebrata,’ and 
includes all animals having a skeleton or frame-work of bone. This 
great division is again divided by the same distinguished naturalist 
into four classes, which are severally styled Mamalia, Birds, Fishes 
and Reptiles. To the second of these we propose devoting our 
attention in this essay; but as the order is very extensive, we 
shall confine our remarks mainly to the consideration of those birds 
which inhabit the torrid zone, only noticing those which are re¬ 
markable for beauty of plumage, or other extraordinary character¬ 
istic. 

The fecundity of life in the tropics is truly wonderful. The lakes 
and rivers teem with fish, and the balmy groves are enamelled as it 
were with gorgeous flowers and flying gems. Indeed, every grove 
and copse seems here to be animated with beauty, perfume and song. 
It is almost impossible to give the stranger an adequate idea of 
the magnificence of the forests in these generous climates. The 
trees generally are large, and of singularly variegated forms, inter¬ 
laced together with creeping vines and ornamented with brilliant 
parasites, even in their topmost branches. Palms of prodigious 
neight and of imposing appearance may be seen towering above 
and amid the luxuriant wilderness of perennial verdure, while on 
almost every bough we see some bright-winged bird. Sometimes 
we are startled by the sudden whirr of a gay-crowned manakin, or 
the emerald or ruby glare of some beauteous humming-bird. If on 
Brazilian soil, we may occasionally hear the metallic notes of the 
Uraponga, or bell-bird, breaking the silence of the sylvan shades 
with its solemn and imposing sound. This bird is extremely soli¬ 
tary in its habits, and is remarkable for having a curious fleshy pen- 
dule under its chin, as well as for the singularity of its note, which 
when heard in the forest somewhat resembles the tones of a distant 
bell. It belongs to the genus Ampelis , which includes several other 
species, of the most splendid plumage. The predominant tints of 
this genus are white and claret color, ultramarine-blue and purple, 
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glistening brown and richest scarlet, which are pleasingly contrasted 
in the several species of 4 pompadora,’ ‘ cotinga* and * carnifex.* 
From the noise which they make while feeding, these birds have 
been called 4 chatterers,* by which name they are well known 
among English and American naturalists. Their principal food 
consists of a kind of berry, which is found abundantly in some 
parts of the forest; but they are often seen in large flocks, carrying 
on a destructive warfare against the shining insects which are con¬ 
tinually flitting in myriads through the air. 

But of all the various genera of birds which inhabit the forests 
of tropical America, none are more wonderful in form, more splen¬ 
did in plumage, or more interesting in their habits, than the 4 Ram- 
phastos,’ or Toucans. These singular birds, on account of their 
confinement to tropical America, the extreme timidity which charac¬ 
terizes them in their natural state, and the solitude of their haunts, 
have been, until of late years, but little known to naturalists. The 
genus has about twenty species, which have been separated into the 
two sections of Toucans and Aracares, according to their general 
color, which in the former is black, and in the latter, green. The 
great peculiarity of the Toucan is the vast size of its bill, which in 
some species is nearly nine inches in length. This enormous mem¬ 
ber is very thin and cellular, and consequently much lighter than its 
appearance to a stranger would be likely to indicate ; and what is 
exceedingly curious in its formation is, 4 that those parts calculated 
for giving it strength are not solid bone, but two very thin laminae ; 
thus giving the maximum of strength in the minimum of substance.* 
How strikingly is the wisdom of nature manifest in this wise con¬ 
struction ! * 

Of this genus the 4 Ramphastos Brazileuris* is the largest species, 
which, when full-grown, is about twenty-seven inches in length, 
from the tip of its tail to the extremity of its bill. Its general color 
is black, but under the throat the feathers are fine, and of pure 
white. Its bill is of the largest class, and is richly marked with red 
and yellow, beautifully blended together. The exquisite lustre of 
this curious member, however, fades shortly after the death of the 
bird, no artificial means having as yet been devised for preserving 
it. 

The Toucans derive their principal sustenance from fruit, but 
when in a state of captivity, they learn to eat flesh of all kinds. 
Their favorite food is the Assahy berry, and their mode of eating it 
is exceedingly curious. They first seize the berry in the extremity 
of their beak, and by a sudden twitch throw it several feet into the 
air; as it falls they catch it again, and swallow it entire, without the 
slightest effort at mastication. They confine themselves mostly to 
lofty trees, where they sit with their beaks directly facing the wind, 
thus overcoming a power, which if exerted on their broadside, might 
considerably disturb their comfort and equanimity. Their flight is 
straight forward from one place to another, and it is seldom that 
they make a curve while on the wing. Their eyes are so constructed 
that they cannot see distinctly ahead, yet their vision on the side is 
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remarkably acute. The hunter must be acquainted with this cir¬ 
cumstance, or he will find it almost impossible to get a shot at them. 
They build their nests in the hollow of old trees, and make a small 
circular opening immediately in front. The female lays but two 
eggs, on which she sits, and with her formidable beak protruding 
from the port hole of her fortress, she is able effectually to protect 
herself, and repel all monkeys, serpents, or other animals or reptiles, 
who may be disposed to invade her sacred premises. 

The English word Toucan is derived from the Brazilian name 
Tucano, and the generic term of 4 Ramphastos* applied to the entire 
race, Was invented by Linnaeus from 4 ramphos,’ a bill, on account 
of the immense size of that organ. 

Although it appears strange to the superficial observer, that a bird 
of such splendid plumage as the Toucan should be supported by 
such uncouth feet, and burdened with such an apparently dispropor¬ 
tionate beak, yet nothing is more certain, than that nature, in these 
seeming defects, has some wise though latent object in view, for 
she is the unerring minister of Him 4 who doeth all things well.’ 

Among the numerous genera of birds which inhabit tropical coun¬ 
tries, none are more universally known and admired than that of 
the Parrots, to which we now propose giving a limited considera¬ 
tion. These birds are not only remarkable for the symmetry of 
their forms and the beauty of their plumage, but more especially for 
the wonderful intelligence and instructive ingenuity which many 
manifest while in a state of domestication. They derive, however, 
much of their celebrity, from their peculiar faculty of committing 
and repeating words and sentences, which singular talent, with few 
exceptions, is confined entirely to birds of this race. The mani¬ 
festations of memory in some species of this extraordinary genus is 
indeed surprising. By proper and assiduous attention, they have 
been taught, not only to repeat words, but even entire verses. In 
this, the writer speaks from actual experience, having seen one, 
while in Brazil, which was able to repeat several lines of Portu¬ 
guese poetry. His master had taken great pains with his educa¬ 
tion, and had frequently refused offers of large sums for his pur¬ 
chase. He was excessively loquacious, and his merry voice could 
be heard in tones of laughter and conversation from morning until 
night, to the great annoyance of the adults, but amusement of the 
juveniles, throughout his notorious neighborhood. Birds of this 
genus, in their natural state, are very wild, and were it not for their 
harsh notes apd noisy chattering while feeding in their native woods, 
it would be exceedingly difficult for the hunter to discover their fa¬ 
vorite haunts, on account of the general resemblance of their plu¬ 
mage to the emerald green foliage in which they seclude themselves. 

The genus Psittacus or Parrot is very extensive, including nearly 
two hundred species, which have been divided into two great sec¬ 
tions, according to the Bhape of their tails. The first of these con¬ 
sists of those having wedge-shaped tails, such as the Maccaws, Loo- 
, ries, and Paroquets, while the second includes those having short and 
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even tails, such as the * parrots proper/ the splendid Cockatoos and 
beautiful Ground-Parrots of New Holland. 

The majestic family of the Maccaws inhabit the recesses of the 
interminable forests of South America, and are quite numerous in 
the interior of the Guianas and Brazils. They become easily do¬ 
mesticated, but in this state are exceedingly mischievous, and seem 
to take pleasure in dissecting the different articles of furniture with 
their powerful beaks, with which they can even extract a firmly im¬ 
bedded nail. The Red and Blue Maccaw is about three feet in 
length, and may be considered the most splendid of the family : his 
head, neck and breast are of a brilliant Vermillion red ; the middle 
wing coverts are yellow, tipped with bluish-green; the lower part 
of the back, upper and under tail coverts are pale azure and dark 
blue; while its extensive tail is composed of red and blue feathers, 
beautifully variegated with the different shades of each. I can 
never forget one noble specimen of this species, who shared with us 
the luxuries and delights of the 4 Roscenia Denazere* in Brazil. 

He was a gorgeous bird, and one to whom the similarity of our 
situation, and the delightful solitude of our charming resort, had 
rendered us exceedingly attached. During the day, he was accus¬ 
tomed to spend many of the hours in rambling through the embow¬ 
ered avenues of the garden, and in climbing successively the nume¬ 
rous fruit trees which were drooping with the weight of their golden 
and crimson fruit. But, ever attentive to our call, he would on such 
occasions immediately abandon the sweetest orange or most deli¬ 
cious gauva, to make his appearance before us. He was an exces¬ 
sively awkward bird, (but for this he was somewhat excusable, 
having been deprived by captivity from the refinements of social 
intercourse,) and by his grotesque motions he occasioned us a great 
deal of merriment. Whenever breakfast or other meal was ready, 
we were notified of this agreeable fact by the ringing of a small 
bell which .we had procured for this purpose. On receiving this in¬ 
telligence, our favorite bird, without any previous toilet prepara¬ 
tions, would repair to the banquet table, and having stationed him¬ 
self upon the back of one of the chairs, would wait patiently for the 
arrival of us, his humble servants. And, although it may appear 
rather wonderful, yet it is nevertheless a fact, and justice to his 
memory requires that we should state it, that while at table he always 
conducted himself with the greatest propriety, and never in any 
case made any sudden and unpremeditated attack upon the viands, 
which were laid out in attempting array before him. At last how¬ 
ever our feathered companion was seized with some mysterious ill¬ 
ness (mysterious indeed to us) for under our united efforts to save 
his life, he unfortunately died ! 

The parrot is a bird noted for longevity, and frequently attains the 
age of sixty and seventy years. One is mentioned by M. Le Valiant, 
as having lived in a state of domesticity for near ninety years. When 
this distinguished naturalist saw it, it was in a kind of lethargic con¬ 
dition, and had lost both its si^ht and memory. In youth, it had 
been celebrated for its colloquial powers, and was so docild in its 
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disposition as to fetch its master’s slippers and call the servants 
whenever required. Its memory began to fail at the age of sixty. 

But the most extraordinary parrot on record is one which was 
carried to England by Colonel O’Kelly, and which was there sold 
by him for a hundred guineas. This bird could express his desires 
in a manner nearly approaching to rationality, and was able more¬ 
over to sing several songs in excellent time and tune. It is recorded 
also, that if in whistling an air it accidentally passed over a note, it 
would revert to the bar where the oversight occurred and complete 
the tune with perfect accuracy. Although this account appears al¬ 
most incredible, yet having procured it from a standard English 
work, I think it may with some leniency be relied upon. 

Parrots through obstinacy sometimes refuse to eat, insomuch that 
instances have been known where they have actually died from self¬ 
starvation. But those of the most stubborn nature, however, are 
often subdued by tobacco smoke, but this means never fails to dis¬ 
turb the placidity of their temper. Consequently the cure is often 
worse than the disease. 

The remaining three divisions of the genus Psittacus, severally 
termed Cockatoos, Lories and Ground Parrots, are natives of New- 
Holland and the East-India islands. The former are distinguished 
by their great size and the singularity of their beautiful crests, 
which they are able to erect or depress at pleasure. The birds of 
this division do not possess the colloquial powers of the true parrot, 
being seldom able to acquire more than two or three words, beside 
their own native cry of cockatoo, from which the tribe derives its 
name. 

The Lories are distinguished by their slender bills, but more par¬ 
ticularly by their bright plumage, the ground color of which is red ; 
they are abundant in the luxuriant groves of the Moluccas and 
other Eastern Islands. 

Although parrots are occasionally found far beyond the tropical 
limits, especially in the southern hemisphere, yet the equatorial re¬ 
gions, however, must be considered the metropolis of the family. 
Here they throng the magnificent forests of Africa and America, 
and fill every balmy grove with their shrill and discordant notes; 
although some species are rather coarse in plumage, and others re¬ 
fulgent with abruptly-contrasted colors, yet no one can behold the 
splendid Maccaws of Amazonia, the bright plumaged Lories, or the 
royal Cockatoos of New-Holland, especially in the wild woods of 
their native land, without * acknowledging them to be among the 
most beautiful and striking of the feathered race.’ 

In the wonderful chain of animated nature, birds appear to rank 
next after insects, and those of the latter which are furnished with 
wings, resemble in many respects the minimum of the former. Any 
one who gives strict attention to the consideration of the myriads of 
insects and life-teeming atoms which surround us ; which partially 
compose the purest element we drink and the sweetest air we 
breathe, cannot fail to observe a gradual chain of mental develop- 
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ment, from the first buddings of mysterious instinct, to the sublimest 
genius of man. 

A chain corresponding to this, and no less interesting, exists in the 
material world, in the connection and analogy of animated beings. 
How pleasing, not only to the eye of the naturalist, but to every eye 
which has any perception of the beautiful, is the analogy between 
the butterfly and humming-bird ; the connecting link between the 
bird and insect creation ! In size, the former is often superior, and 
in coloring sometimes more variegated, although not so exquisite or 
magnificent as the latter, but in their general appearance and habits 
there is a palpable similarity. They both frequent flowery gardens, 
and are occasionally seen at the same time sipping honey from the 
heart of some blooming rose or other fragrant flower. Indeed, so 
nearly allied are some of the most minute species of the humming¬ 
bird, that the ancient naturalists hardly knew whether to assign it a 
place among birds or insects. 

The beauty of humming-birds has been highly extolled by both 
naturalists and poets, and well do they deserve all the praise which 
has been bountifully lavished upon them. They are the sportive in¬ 
habitants of the torrid zone, and are exceedingly numerous through¬ 
out the Guianas and Brazils, where they may be seen in the warm 
sunshine, extracting sweets from every opening flower. The splen¬ 
dor of their plumage is perfectly indescribable, which, while reflect¬ 
ing the solar rays, resembles the bright gleaming of burnished metals 
or precious stones; they have therefore been appropriately titled 
with the various names of emerald, ruby, topaz and amethystine, 
according to the several species. The natives of some of the islands 
where they abound, in the language of a beautiful metaphor, style 
them ‘ winged flowers ;’ while in Brazil they are poetically termed 
among the Indians, * beijar fleur,’ which literally interpreted, signi¬ 
fies, 1 to kiss a flower.’ 

Sometimes these little ornithological gems are seen congregated 
together in large numbers, buzzing around and inhaling the per¬ 
fumes of a blossoming tree. While so engaged they often fall an 
easy prey to the desires of the naturalist. 

These magnificent little winged sprites are not confined entirely 
within the limits of the tropics, but are occasionally seen in high lati¬ 
tudes, sometimes even flitting about in the midst of a snow storm. Their 
metropolis, however, like that of the parrots, is in the warmer parts 
of America, where they sport in wanton mazes during the live-long 
day, fulfilling the object for which they were designed, in the inscru¬ 
table economy of Providence. 

Only two species of this brilliant genus are found in North Ame¬ 
rica : the ‘northern* and the Nootka Sound ‘ humming-bird.* The 
former is a beautiful bird, and is well known throughout the United 
States. Wilson, the American Ornithologist, eloquently says of him : 
‘ He is one of those few birds that are universally beloved, and amid 
the dewy serenity of a summer’s morning, his appearance among 
the arbors of honey-suckles and beds of flowers is truly interesting.’ 
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* Whin morning dawn* and the blest enn again, 

Lifts his red glories from the Eastern main. 

Then through our woodbines, wet with flittering dews. 
The flower fed humming-bird his roundjpuraues ; 

8ips, with inserted tube, the honeyed blooms, 

And chirps his gratitude as round he roams. 

While richest roses, though in crimson dressed. 

Shrink from the splendor of his gorgeous breast { 
What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly! 

Each rapid movement gives a different dye. 

Like scales of varnished gold the dazzling show, 

Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow.' 


Thus wrote Alexander Wilson, the father of American Ornitho¬ 
logy ; a man of genius, and possessed of the finer and nobler at¬ 
tributes of human nature; one who spent a great portion of his life 
in the forest shades, by the sparkling brook-side and on the banks of 
the flowing river, in the contemplation and study of Nature’s ani¬ 
mated creation; and whose name is as immortal as the noble science 
in whose pursuit he lived, and labored, and died. 

One of his last requests was, that his body should be buried where 
the birds might carol over his grave, which beautiful sentiment has 
been happily poeticised: 

* He asked to be laid where the birds might sing 
Their matins arouud his tomb, 

Where the earliest grass of the year might apring, 

And the earliest flowers might bloom.' 

1 ’they made bis grave by the old church towers, 

Away from the hauuts of care. 

There breathes the odor of summer flowers, 

And the music of birds is there.' 


The genus Trochilus includes at least one hundred and fifty dis¬ 
tinct species. The most remarkable of these are the * Paradise,’ 
4 Magnificent,’ 4 Whiskered,’ and one which, for want of another 
name, we have styled 4 The Carupe Hummer.’ The first of these is 
extremely rare, and is particularly noted for having two long tail 
feathers which are entirely bare, except at the tip, which is tufted. 
The second is probably the most splendid of the genus; it is full 
seven inches in length and of the most exquisite plumage that fancy 
can conceive. Its throat is of the richest topazme, and the lower 
parts of its body of brightest ruby ; its back is of rufous brown and 
its tail coverts green with metallic reflections. It is peculiar for 
having two long tail feathers which very curiously cross each other. 
It is found along the luxuriant banks of the Amazon, and in various 
sections of the Gruianas* The third species is a perfect little harle¬ 
quin ; he has been styled 1 The Whiskered Hummer,’ on account of 
his having six feathers on each side of his head, which when erected 
form a kind of parachute, which seems evidently designed to enable 
the bird to check instantaneously the velocity of its downward de¬ 
scent. The fourth species was found by us during our southern 
rambles at Carupe, an estate in the Brazilian province of Para. It 
is distinguished by having its bill curved upward and flat at the ex¬ 
tremity, which fact makes it an anomaly in the race. 

These little birds are sometimes agitated with the fiercest passious. 
They frequently assail birds of a huge size, and if disturbed during 
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the period of incubation will even venture to attack man himself. 
The males ofien battle with each other, on which occasions the com¬ 
bat is never relinquished until one of them is completely discomfited 
or killed. Wilson says he has seen our native hummer attack the 
king-bird, and in his turn assaulted by an humble-bee, which after a 
few moments of hard fighting he succeeded in putting to flight. 

The habits of humming-birds differ very much in the various spe¬ 
cies. Some are exceedingly solitary, and wander alone through the 
mazes of the luxuriant foliage, concealing themselves in the recesses 
of the impenetrable forest, and seldom venturing into the verdant 
meadows, or near the abodes of civilization. Others again live in 
the vicinity of populous towns, and frequent without apprehension 
the most public gardens and thoroughfares, while some haunt the 
embowered streams, and feed upon the numberless insects which 
skim their glassy surfaces. Their home is amid the sunshine and 
among flowers; and whatever may be their absolute utility in the 
economy of creation, yet they are among the few beautiful works 
upon which Nature has especially exercised her poetical genius. 

But leaving the forest, with its beautiful birds and delightful shades, 
we will proceed to speak a few words of the birds which inhabit the 
marshy campos , as well as those which haunt the gentle stream. 

Among those which inhabit the former, the Scarlet Ibis (Tantalus 
Ruber) and Roseate Spoonbill (Platalea Ajaja) may be specified as 
the most brilliant and interesting. 

The Scarlet Ibis (Tantalus Ruber) tvhen full grown measures about 
twenty-three inches in length and thirty-seven in extent. Its beak 
is five inches long, and is quadrangular at its base. It is sharp-ridged 
and curved downward. During the first six months of its existence 
this bird changes its plumage fVom black to gray, and indeed becomes 
perfectly white before the conclusion of the year. It then begins 
gradually to assume a red appearance, which at the close of the 
third year settles into a rich and glowing scarlet. It is then truly a 
magnificent bird. 

The Roseate Spooflbill (Platalea Ajaja) is one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary species of the feathered tribe. The adult of either sex is 
two feet six inches in length, and about four feet in extent. The bill 
of the bird, from which the generic name of the race is derived, is 
generally about four or five inches in length, and of a form some¬ 
what resembling that of a spoon. The Spoonbill is often seen iu 
company with the Ibis, and like that bird does not attain its perfect 
plumage until the third year. However, it is a much rarer bird. Its 
adult plumage is of a roseate cast, while the feathers on the shoulders 
are of the most exquisite vermilion. There is but one other species 
included in this singular genus, which on account of its diminutive 
size has been called the ‘ Dwarf Spoonbill.' The Ibis are sometimes 
seen in flocks of several hundreds, which at a distance appear like 
clouds of crimson, floating in the air, while not more than six or 
eight Spoonbills are ever seen together. The Ibis are very shy 
birds, and it requires considerable stratagem to approach them while 
on the campo; during the dry season, when the campos become 
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parched by excessive heat and the absence of rain, these birds are 
more accessible by the sportsman. At this period of the year the 
Ibis frequent in large numbers the banks of the little streamlets 
which intersect the plains in all directions. The hunter, having dis¬ 
covered their rookery, pursues them cautiously in his noiseless canoe, 
concealed from view by the thick bushes which shade the streamlet’s 
banks. Swiftly be glides along ; the dip of his paddle is faint and 
the glance of his eye is quick. At length he arrives near the spot 
where the Ibis are assembled ; raising his gun, he deliberately takes 
his aim, and the shrill and piercing report which soon startles the 
silence of the scene, announces the death knell of at least one of 
the winged naiads of the stream. 

The rookeries or nesting-places of the Ibis are not undeserving 
of a passing notice. These are generally situated in the midst of 
the campos, in the near vicinity of running streams, and are only 
found in remote and uncultivated places. The nests are constructed 
in a rude manner, of leaves and sticks, and are built on a certain spe¬ 
cies of reed, which forms a dense thicket on the banks of streams, 
and which is wholly impenetrable on account of the sharp thorns 
with which the bushes are provided. 

These rookeries are only tenanted by the Ibis during the dry sea¬ 
son, the rainy months rendering them perfectly unfit for occupation : 
throughout this period they wander in small parties, roosting du¬ 
ring the night in the forest. The Ibis become very much attached 
to their rookery, and notwithstanding their great natural timidity, 
it is almost impossible to drive them away from this their prairie 
home. 

The Ibis and Spoonbills are occasionally found along the shores 
of our most Southern states, but are far more abundant on the humid 
marshes of the Gruianas and Brazils. They may be easily domesti¬ 
cated if taken while young, but in this state are quite uninterest¬ 
ing in their habits, and altogether destitute of the gorgeous plu¬ 
mage which distinguishes them in their wild and natural condition. 
Although many persons have engaged in the pursuit of these birds 
from motives of a pecuniary character, yet the excessive timidity of 
their disposition, as well as the loneliness of their solitary resorts, 
has prevented scientific men from acquiring much information con¬ 
cerning the social habits which are peculiar to them in their native 
wilds. 

The Flamingoes are a race of birds somewhat resembling the 
Ibis in general appearance, but are much taller, as well as more un¬ 
gainly in their actions. They were in high consideration among 
the ancient Romans, who made use of them at their public enter¬ 
tainments as a luxurious article of food, and also offered them as 
propitiatory sacrifices to their mythological deities. These curious 
birds assemble together in large flocks, and while seeu marching at 
a distance, they present a most singular spectacle, somewhat re¬ 
sembling that of a military company; and the regular evolutions 
which they go through with in their extraordinary peregrinations, 
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have a strong tendency to strengthen the spectator's belief in such 
a supposition. 

On the discovery of America, large numbers of flamingoes were 
seen marching along the shores, who appeared to be quite tame, 
and manifested little fear or apprehension at the sight of the white 
men. They have since, however, been so eagerly sought after by 
hunters, that they are now comparatively scarce, and can hardly be 
approached without the aid of stratagem. Like the unfortunate 
aborigines who once shared with them, in blissful security, the 
swampy shores and luxuriant marshes of tropical America, this cu¬ 
rious race of birds is rapidly disappearing from the world, and will 
probably be totally extinct before many years shall have expired. 
The advancement of civilization renders the labors of these birds 
unnecessary in the economy of nature, and with their native forests 
and swamps, they are rapidly fading away forever. 

Would our limits permit, we might speak of the numerous spe¬ 
cies of cranes, some of which are above six feet in height; of the 
solitary herons, and the bitterns, ‘ those well known birds of deso¬ 
lation,' which frequent the tropical marshes and campos ; but for the 
present we will confine our remarks to the consideration of those 
birds which dwell near the brook-side, and those which enliven the 
groves with their morning and evening songs. 

We will now take a glance at the Trogons. These are a rich 
family of birds, which inhabit moist and sultry forests. Although 
not generally very symmetrical in form, yet their plumage is as fine 
and glistening as that of the humming-bird. They appear to be of 
a gloomy disposition, being found on the banks of streams, in wild 
and sequestered localities. Their habits, so far as known, are ex¬ 
tremely solitary and uninteresting. They may be seen during the 
day, sitting in moody silence on the branches of overhanging trees, 
occasionally uttering in a melancholy strain, their plaintive note of 
Cumair, which has been given as a generic name to the entire 
family. Of this singular tribe, the ‘Trogon Magnificens* is the 
most remarkable species. Indeed, it is surpassed by but few birds 
in beauty. Its general plumage is of emerald green, with metallic 
reflections, while its tail is composed of very delicate feathers, and 
is upward of two feet in length. It is found principally in Mexico, 
but is frequently seen in various sections of the luxuriant Gruianas. 

But the most celebrated and interesting of the stream birds are 
included under the genus Alcedo, or Kingfisher. These are quite 
numerous in warm climates, and are indeed found in all countries 
without the frigid zones. They differ very much in size, the largest 
species being more than twelve inches in length, while the smallest 
is considerably less than that of our common ground-sparrow. The 
plumage of some of the species is very fine and brilliant, being equal 
in the family of the Jacamas to that of the Trogons or humming¬ 
birds. 

These birds are found in the neighborhood of meandering brooks, 
whose various windings they traverse with meteor-like quickness. 
At times they may be seen perched on a dry limb, watching eegeriy 
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for their prey; and whenever one perceives with its piercing eye a 
little fish swimming beneath in the flowing tide, it darts ea¬ 
gerly into the water, and generally secures it; should it fail, how¬ 
ever, in one attempt, it immediately varies its situation on the jut¬ 
ting bough. 

Aiqoqg the ancients, the Kingfisher was a bird beloved by 
poets and respected by philosophers; by the former, because like 
love-lorn swains it was accustomed to frequent the shades of roman¬ 
tic groves, and seemed to delight in the rippling of streams and the 
gentle murmuring of cascades. By the latter, because it was super- 
stitiously believed that it had a controlling influence over the winds 
and waves. Hence, the derivation of its poetical name of Halcyon, 
and of those days of unusual stillness of the atmosphere called 
4 Halcyon days.* On these days the kingfishers were observed to be 
particularly industrious, as on account of the clearness of the air, 
and the absence of evaporation from the surface, they were enabled 
to carry on their fishing transactions with more than usual success. 

There is a peculiar and indescribable charm about brook scenery, 
which in the tropics captivates us with its enchanting verdure, and 
beauty. There is a solemn grandeur connected with the bouudless 
ocean, which overwhelms the mind with awe; there is a mild tran¬ 
quillity reflected from the mirror-like surface of a placid lake, that 
awakens the finest and most tender sensibilities of the human heart, 
and who is there among the lovers of nature that is not impressed 
with feelings of profound admiration in the contemplation of some 
mighty river, which, having spent its childhood amid the mountain 
peaks, is now distributing its fertilizing influence throughout the luxu¬ 
riant plains and valleys below ? But aside from these, there is a calm 
beauty about the noiseless stream, which silently, or with gentle rip¬ 
pling, flows through the magnificent foliage of a tropical forest, 
which is too lovely and exquisite for either pen or pencil portrait. 

In relation to the notes of birds, it may here with truth be re¬ 
marked, that with few exceptions, birds of brilliant plumage, such as 
Toucans, Parrots, et cetera, have harsh and disagreeable cries, and 
also the contrary of this rule is generally correct; viz: that the 
most delightful songsters are usually of dull and unprepossessing 
appearance. This is the case with the nightingale, mocking-bird, 
ana many other species whose voices gladden our gardens and 
our groves. 

Although there are comparatively but few birds immediately 
within the tropics which are gifted with the faculty of song, yet 
there are many which inhabit the islands and countries just without 
its limits. Among these may be mentioned the ( Canary-bird’ and 
the 1 Nightingale.’ The former inhabits those islands near the 
western coast of Africa, well known as ‘the Canaries.’ Here per¬ 
petual summer reigns throughout the year, while the perfume of 
the groves, the gentle rippling of streams, and the melodious carol¬ 
ling of the birds, have a tendency to impress the stranger with an 
idea that he is wandering amid the enchantments of fairy land. 

Canary birds display considerable intelligence in captivity, and 
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have been taught to go through with pantomime performances of a 
singular and amusing character. They often live many years in 
confinement, and in this state, appear to be as happy and songful as 
in their own native wildwoods. Grief and melancholy seem to be 
strangers to them, and their life seems like a pleasant dream. 

But the sweetest and most inimitable of all songsters is the night¬ 
ingale. This universally-admired warbler is migratory in its habits, 
inhabiting the different countries of Europe during the summer, 
while at the approach of winter it retires to the warmer climates 
of Asia and Africa. It is a very solitary bird, and conceals itself 
in thick hedges and coppices, from whence it pours forth its harmo¬ 
nious song of delight. The power and compass of its voice is truly 
wonderful. A musician who was sauntering through the avenues 
of one of the public gardens in France, stopped to listen to the 
charming strains of two nightingales, who were warbling in a neigh¬ 
boring bush. Having a fine German flute with him, he raised it to 
his ligs, and breathing a plaintive air, endeavored to entice the 
birds into a musical contest. For a few moments they continued 
silent, but at length they broke forth into a strain, harmonizing per¬ 
fectly with that of the musician. He then raised the pitch a third, 
but the birds soon carried theirs above him. He then raised it an 
entire octave ; but the birds, as if in derision, immediately raised 
theirs a third still higher. The musician then, acknowledging their 
superiority, abandoned the contest, to listen to their exquisite song 
of exultation and joy. 

The nightingale was a great favorite of the ancient poets, who 
bestowed upon her the beautiful name of * Philomela/ Virgil thus 
feelingly writes: 

‘Qualis populea moerens Philomela sub umbra, 

AraisnoB qucritum foetus, quos durus aratur 
Observant nido implumea detraxit et ilia, 

Fiet noctem, ramoque fideus miserabile carmen, 

Integral, et maestia late loca questibus unplet/ 

Which has thus been elegantly and adequately translated: 

4 As Philomel, in poplar shades alone 
For her lost offspring pours a mother's moan. 

Which some rough ploughman, marking for bis prey, 

From the warm nest unfledged hath dragged away, 

Perched on a bough, she all night long complains, 

And fills the grove with sad repeated strains/ 

^ But into the various accounts of this bird, strange exaggerations 
have crept. An old English cyclopoedia says: 4 It is not to its 
power of song alone that this bird owes its celebrity. Wonderful 
stories are told of its oratorical powers. Gesner gravely relates 
that two kept at Ratisbon spent whole nights in discoursing on po¬ 
litics ; and Pliny states that Germanicus and Drusus educated one 
so perfectly that it delivered speeches, both in Latin and Greek !* 

The nightingale builds its nest near the banks of running streams, 
where it warbles forth its enchanting song, which, whether heard 
breaking upon the midnight silence of a crowded city, or in the se¬ 
questered retreats of the country, is sweeter than the mellow tgnes 
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of the lute, as it falls with tender cadence on the ear, entrancing the 
very soul with its celestial melody. 

There are but few persons who have an adequate and just appre¬ 
ciation of the several uses and intents of the feathered race; con¬ 
sequently the study of ornithology is less attended to than its inte¬ 
rest and importance seem to demand. The rapacious species of 
birds are evidently intended for preserving the purity of the atmos¬ 
phere by devouring all such unburied carrion whose natural decom¬ 
position would create pestilence and disease. The water-birds 
generally cooperate in this employment, by destroying different spe¬ 
cies of reptiles, which would otherwise increase too rapidly, ren¬ 
dering the waters stagnant with their corruption, and filling the air 
with poisonous and putrid vapors. The smaller land-birds seem 
intended for destroying such insects as prey upon food useful for 
man ; and it is probably a fact, that the harvests of the farmer would 
be more productive and less subject to disease, if the numerous lit¬ 
tle birds which frequent their grounds were suffered to pursue their 
several labors without molestation. They are also useful in dis¬ 
seminating seeds more universally over the surface of the earth. 
Beside, it is a correctly-ascertained fact, that of all the innumerable 
species of birds which exist, not one is poisonous; and being the 
purifiers of the atmosphere, the disseminators of plants and herbs, 
and the destroyers of certain insects which are pernicious after the 
object of their creation has been fulfilled, they may justly be in¬ 
cluded among * the guardians of the human race.' 

As nations increase in age they generally become more refined, 
and are disposed to render greater deference to the works and 
wonders of nature. And who, in reviewing the history of the 
world, and observing the never-failing progress of human events, 
can deny that the prospects of the present age present a subject 
for human congratulation 1 Wars are rare, and far less sanguinary 
than formerly; the arts and sciences are flourishing under the be¬ 
nign influence of public encouragement, and the study of nature 
itself is more attended to and patronized. 

To the student of nature, the strongest and most encouraging in¬ 
ducements are offered. Unlike other pursuits, it never satiates, but 
leads us gradually onward, enlarging our vision at every step, until 
at last an interminable prospect of beauty is laid out before us. 
Every rock and tree and flower—every quadruped, bird, fish, or 
insect—and indeed every thing in which the genius of nature is 
manifest, has powerful claims upon our attention, and affords a sub¬ 
ject for delightful meditation. Then it matters not whether we 
wander amid the stupendous solitudes of the mountain, or loiter 
amid the perfumed groves and luxuriant meadows of the valley; 
whether we bask in the sunshine of perpetual summer, or dwell 
amid the ice and snows of the frigid zone ; for we have still a pur¬ 
suit which is substantial as well as noble, and from which we can, 
under all circumstances, derive the most unlimited comfort and sat¬ 
isfaction. Indeed, the study of nature is a blissful labyrinth, in 
whose enchanted recesses we can seclude ourselves in seasons of 
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adversity and trouble ; where the remembrance of past pleasures 
will cast a halo around a desponding moment, and turn our thoughts 
‘from Nature up to Nature’s God/ 


THE MYSTERY OP LIFE AND DEATH. 


BT MIBB JOOrFBIMI BIOODUOOD. 


O ii! who can scan life’s mystery, 

Or find the golden clue 
Which safe shall guide us while we live, 
And bring us rightly through ? 

Oh ! would that one passed hence away 
Could tell us what he knew! 


Alas! where shall we seek the truth ? 

How know what must await 
The traveller to another land. 

Who cannot see his fate 
Until the veil itself be raised, 

And knowledge comes too late! 


Oh ! could but one return to us 
From that far land of dreams, 

How blessed the truths revealed to earth, 
Enlighten’d by such beams ! 

And knowing all that follows death, 
How safe to pass its streams 1 


But there is One who tasted death, 
To whom we all must cling, 

In that dark hour when on our brows 
Tbe last cold damps shall spring; 
O’er whom the grave no vict’ry found, 
Nor death could bring a sting. 


To those who trust not to the blood 
So freely for us shed, 

For strength and light, and would evoke 
A spirit homeward fied, 

Jesus has said that such an one 
* Would not believe the dead.’ 


But He will guide the suffering one, 
And calm the troubled breast, 

For He hath said to those who mourn 
And have their sins confessed, 

1 Come unto me, ye weary ones. 

And I will give you rest V 
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RUNNING A BLOCKADE IN THE LAST WAR. 


II M«D lOS’TMUI. 


Be it known unto the many who with commendable good taste 
peruse the monthly records of 4 Old Knick./ that the writer of this 
yarn has an uncle in the United States’ navy, one Captain Jack 
Bowline, who has spent nearly fifty years of his life upon the ocean ; 
a warm-hearted, hard-faced, jolly old fellow, whose head is as full 
of historical yarns of the past as his body is of shot-marks and scars 
of battle. Often has he cheered my sad spirit with his lively tales, 
and winged many an hour with his yarns of adventures which oc¬ 
curred during the last war with England, in which he commanded 
the privateer-schooner 4 Hope,’ a beautiful clipper of about one 
hundred and fifty tons, and two thirty-two pounder pivot-guns. One 
of these yarns I here commit to paper, in as nearly as possible his 
own language : 

1 We were lying in New-York harbor, just betwixt Governor’s 
Island and the Battery, when the fleet that chased the old Constitu¬ 
tion so hard was blockading the channels at both ends of Long 
Island, keeping such a sharp look-out along shore with their frigates 
and tenders that not a craft dare stir out of her anchorage. This 
made me as cross as an English man-o’-war’s-man on short rations; 
for I was lying in port, feeding a crew, keeping my craft on ex¬ 
penses, and all that; and it did n’t suit my free-born nature to be 
cooped up like a stray pig in a strange pen, when I knew that mo¬ 
ney was to be made on blue water, if I could only reach it. So 
one day I mustered the crew aft, and spun them off a bit of a speech; 
told ’em that it was all humbug for us to lie there doing nothing, 
and asked ’em if they would stand by me to the last if I would try 
and run the blockade; telling ’em at the same time that l intended 
to let the craft sink before she should be captured; that the stars- 
and-stripes should never come down from the schooner’s truck while 
she floated above water. 

4 The crew gave me three cheers, and that was all the answer that 
I wanted; so I gave orders to re-stow the hold, clean up the arms, 
and get every thing ready for sea. I intended to take the first nor’- 
west wind and dark night, and try the run. 

4 1 did n’t have long to wait before the night and nor’-wester 
came. It was indeed a fine night for my work. The wind came 
fitfully off the land in squalls ; the heavy black clouds that tumbled 
along between the stars and the earth made every thing as dark as 
the middle of a tar-bucket, and the rain came down as if the caulk¬ 
ing of the sky had all fell out. 

4 Soon after the darkness had got fairly settled, I called all hands 
and reefed our sails down snug, then roused up the anchor and got 
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under way. I set the main-sail, close-reefed fore-top-sail and jib, 
and with the wind on my starboard quarter, stood down the bay, 
steering by compass and soundings. 

4 It was uncommonly dark, and once in a while the squalls would 
sweep down the bay, bellying out our scant sails, and bending the 
creaking spars over the bows, while the craft quivered like a dry 
leaf in the autumnal blast. 

‘ We showed no light, and kept as quiet as a mouse when the cat 
is in its vicinity, as we neared Sandy Hook, for we knew that the 
tenders of the fleet would lay close in under the land, so as to make 
a lee, as also to keep a look-out for coasters, or the like of us, who 
might take the advantage of the weather, and try to give them the 
slip. 

* We kept on very well till we were clear of the point of the 
Hook, and were stretching out over the middle-ground in a little un¬ 
der three-fathom soundings, when I, who was standing for’ard by 
the heel of the bowsprit, with a night-glass in my hand, trying to 
send my eye ahead into the darkness, suddenly caught a glimpse of 
a dark object, close aboard and directly ahead of us. I had scarcely 
sung out: * Hard-a-port your helm !’ to the steersman, when luffing 
up in the wind a little, we passed close alongside of a large schoon¬ 
er, which was lying-to on the off-shore tack, with her close-reefed 
foresail set. As we swept past her, I saw at once that she was a 
man o' war, and at the same time her officer of the deck hailed us : 

• 4 Schooner ahoy! Who are you 1 Heave to, or I’ll fire into you !’ 

4 1 was so completely thrown aback by this sudden meeting, that I 
forgot to answer him, and on we swiftly swept in the darkness, 
without even giving him a light to show where we were. But he 
was pretty good at guessing, for within four or five minutes a shot 
came whizzing along, not more than forty or fifty fathoms to lee¬ 
ward of us, and then we could see the lights glancing about her 
decks, as all hands were called, and we knew that he was making 
sail in chase. 

4 4 Light ho !’ sung out a man from aloft, and then in an instant 
added : 4 Lights ahead, and on both bows, Sir !* 

4 Then before the words were out of the topman’s mouth, my first 
lieutenant sung out from the quarter deck, 4 Lights on the weather 
quarter and beam, Captain Bowline !' 

4 1 clambered aloft, and took a look with my glass, and saw that we 
were completely hemmed in. A circle of lights surrounded us, all 
of which I knew came from the enemy’s shipping, and to crown the 
whole, and make a bad fix worse, the rascal whom I had passed but 
a moment before, commenced throwing up signal-rockets to show 
where our schooner was. 

4 As my glass swept around that circle of lights, I thought that I’d 
got myself in a bad scrape, and wished from the lowermost locker of 
my heart that my little craft was back at her old anchorage, for the 
prospect of hard knocks and no prize-money was not particularly 
brilliant just at that moment. But I determined to get clear if I 
could; and hurrying down to the deck, made the crew set the to*- 
tol. xxix. 40 
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gallant sail and square-sail. Then I had a light run up at each mast¬ 
head, as the schooner astern of me had already done, so as to deceive 
the ships ahead of me, which lay in such a position that I must pass 
close by them. The fellow astern now knew me by ray bearings, 
and he soon showed, by the change in his bearings and the motion 
of his lights, as they swung to and fro from his bending spars, that 
he was following in my wake under a press of sail. He kept con¬ 
tinually sending up rockets and blue-lights, and I imitated as nearly 
as possible each signal that he made, for I knew that if the heavy 
ships outside of me once smelt the rat, and found out who I was, a 
single broadside would be dose enough for my poor little schooner. 

4 Apparently exasperated at our good imitations, the craft astern 
yawed from her course and fired a couple of shots at us, but as we 
paid no attention to her harmless shots, and she only lost ground by 
tiring, she stopped it and pressed on in chase. We too cracked on 
every thread of canvass which our craft would bear, knowing that 
every thing depended on passing the ships outside without receiving 
a fire from them. 

* Once more I took my glass and went forward to pick the best spot 
to pass their line. Just ahead of us were two lights pretty close 
together, which I thought, from the heights at which they hung, might 
be suspended from the gaffs of frigates or corvettes, and I made up 
my mind to run boldly under the stern of the rearmost of them, and 
try to pass myself off as one of their tenders, knowing that nothing 
but a stratagem could save me. So, still showing similar signals to 
those of the schooner astern, I held my course. In a few minutes 
we neared the stemmost ship, and then I saw by her lighted ports 
that she was a three-decker line o’ battle ship. I reckon I was a 
leetle skeered, just then, but I did n’t tell my men so, aud they seemed 
to be as cool as white bears on an iceberg. 

* As we came within hail of the seventy-four, a gruff English 
voice shouted through a trumpet: 

4 Schooner ahoy ! Is that the Nereide V 

4 4 Thank G-od, for (hat hint !* thought I, as I answered : 

4 4 Ay, ay, Sir V 

4 4 What’s in the wind V he again hailed. 4 Your signal-officer 
must be drunk ; we can’t understand you. Explain yourself!* 

4 4 1 *m in chase of a bloody villain of a Yankee, that’s trying to 
run the blockade !* shouted I. 

4 4 Oh ! very well!’ he answered ; 4 1 hope you *11 catch the sneak¬ 
ing scullion !* 

4 4 So do^, and keep him after he is caught; but 4 hopes* are slip¬ 
pery things, as the old woman said of the eels which she was skin¬ 
ning, when she lost them overboard !* 

4 Another moment and we were beyond his hail, and outside of the 
line of ships, bowling off at the rate of eleven or twelve knots. In 
a few minutes we doused every light, then altered our course four 
points to the southward, and were in a few moments hidden from 
the enemy by the darkness. 

4 1 soon saw the pursuing schooner run under the stern of the 
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seventy-four, and then, by the new signals made, knew at once that 
my stratagem had been detected. The seventy-four fired guns, and 
at once the lights of the whole line commenced changing their bear¬ 
ings, and I saw that a general chase had been ordered. I did n't 
care now, however, for I knew that my little craft had the heels of 
’em, and with the darkness to aid me, 1 felt assured of escape. 

‘Before day broke, I was away down off the Capes of the Dela¬ 
ware, with every thing astern of me hull-down, and as I shaped my 
course for the West-Indies, 1 laughed to think that the Englishman’s 
4 Hops’ had proved so slippery!’ 


'WEEP NOT* FOR THE DEPARTED.’ 


■ T *■ C O tlT l 88 U IM. 


Why weep for the departed ? 

For the captive spirit free ? 

The loved ones, and true hearted, 

Who have crossed Life's wintry sea? 


XX.* 

Ye say that they have faded, 

Like the early flowers of spring, 
And that their graves are shaded 
By the willow’s drooping wing: 


XXI. 

That reptiles now are creeping 
In the midnight dark and lone, 

Where the friends ye loved are sleeping, 
Where the night-winds make their moan: 


And ye weep that youth and Beanty 
In their bloom should thus decay, 
That Death should do his duty, 

And summon them away! 


Know ye not that withered flowers, 
When the winter’s storm are o'er, 
Bloom again, in beauty's bowers, 

On the laughing streamlet’s shore ? 


Know ye not that voiceless rivers, 
Bound with Winter’s icy chain; 
Bright rosy Spring delivers, 

And that they sing again 1 
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THE OREGON TR A I L . 


BY YRANOtS PiRXMiV. 


BREAKING THE ICE. 

"T IS merry in yreen-wood — thus runs the old lay— 

In the gladsome month of lively May, 

When the wild bird’s song, on stem and spray, 

Invites to forest bower: 

Then rears the ash his airy crest. 

And the beech in glistening leaves is drest; 

And dark between show's the oak’s proud breaat, 

Like a chieftain’s frowning tower.’ Habolb ihx Daujttl*ss 

Both Shaw and myself were tolerably inured to the vicissitudes 
of travelling. We had experienced them under various forms, and 
a birch-canoe was as familiar to us as a steam-boat. The restless¬ 
ness, the love of wilds and hatred of cities, natural perhaps in early 
years to every unperverted son of Adam, was not our only mo¬ 
tive for undertaking the present journey. My companion hoped to 
shake off the effects of a disorder that had impaired a constitution 
originally hardy and robust; and I was anxious to pursue some 
inquiries relative to the character and usages of the remote Indian 
nations, being already familiar with many of the border tribes. 

Emerging from the mud-hole where we last took leave of the 
reader, we pursued our way for some time along the narrow track, 
in the chequered sun-shine and shadow of the woods, till at length, 
issuing forth into the broad light, we left behind us the farthest 
outskirts of that great forest that once spread unbroken from the 
western plains to the shore of the Atlantic. Looking over an in¬ 
tervening belt of shrubbery, we saw the green, ocean-like expanse 
of prairie, stretching swell over swell to the horizon. 

It was a mild, calm spring day ; a day when one is more disposed 
to musing and reverie than to action, and the softest part of his na¬ 
ture is apt to gain the ascendancy. I rode in advance of the party, 
as we passed through the shrubbery, and as a nook of green grass 
offered a strong temptation, I dismounted and lay down there. All 
the trees and saplings were in flower, or budding into fresh leaf; 
the red clusters of the maple-blossoms and the rich flowers of the 
Indian-apple were there in profusion ; and I was half inclined to 
regret leaving behind the land of gardens for the rude and stern 
scenes of the prairie and the mountains. 

Meanwhile the party came in sight from out of the bushes. 
Foremost rode Henry Chatillon, our guide and hunter, a fine athle¬ 
tic figure, mounted on a hardy gray Wyandot pony. He wore & 
white blanket-coat, a broad hat of felt, moccasins, and pantaloons 
of deer-skin, ornamented along the seams with rows of long fringes. 
His knife was stuck in his belt; his bullet-pouch and powder-horn 
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green glass pendants ; a collar of grizzly bear’s claws surrounded 
his neck, and several large necklaces of wampum hung on his breast. 
Having shaken us by the hand with a cordial grunt of salutation, 
the old man, dropping his red blanket from his shoulders, sat down 
cross-legged on the ground. In the absence of liquor, we offered 
him a cup of sweetened water, at which he ejaculated ‘Good!’ and 
was beginning to tell us how great a man he was, and how many 
Pawnees he had killed, when suddenly a motley concourse appeared 
wading across the creek toward us. They filed past in rapid suc¬ 
cession, men, women and children : some were on horseback, some 
on foot, but all were alike squalid and wretched. Old squaws, 
mounted astride of shaggy, meagre little ponies, with perhaps one 
or two snake-eyed children seated behind them, clinging to their 
tattered blankets ; tall lank young men on foot, with bows and ar¬ 
rows in their hands; and girls whose native ugliness not all the 
charms of glass beads and scarlet cloth could disguise, made up the 
procession; although here and there was a man who, like our 
visitor, seemed to hold some rank in this respectable community. 
They were the dregs of the Kanzas nation, who while their betters 
were gone to hunt the buffalo, had left the village on a begging ex¬ 
pedition to Westport. 

When this ragamuffin horde had passed, we caught our horses, 
saddled, harnessed, and resumed our journey. Fording the creek, 
the low roofs of a number of rude buildings appeared, rising from a 
cluster of groves and woods on the left; and riding up through a 
long lane, amid a profusion of wild roses and early spring flowers, 
we found the log-church and school-houses belonging to the Metho¬ 
dist Shawanoe Mission. The Indians were on the point of gathering 
to a religious meeting. Some scores of them, tall men in half-civil¬ 
ized dress, were seated on wooden benches under the trees; while 
their horses were tied to the sheds and fences. Their chief, Parks, 
a remarkably large and athletic man, was just arrived from West- 
port, where he owns a trading establishment. Beside this, he has 
a fine farm and a considerable number of slaves. Indeed the Shawa- 
noes have made greater progress in agriculture than any other tribe 
on the Missouri frontier; and both in appearance and in character 
. form a marked contrast to our late acquaintance, the Kanzas. 

A few hour’s ride brought us to the banks of the river Kanzas. 
Traversing the woods that lined it, and ploughing through the deep 
sand, we encamped not far from the bank, at the Lower Delaware 
crossing. Our tent was erected for the first time, on a meadow close 
to the woods, and the camp preparations being complete, we began 
to think of supper. An old Delaware woman, of some three hun¬ 
dred pounds weight, sat in the porch of a little old log-house, close 
to the water, and a very pretty half-breed girl was engaged, under 
her superintendence, in feeding a large flock of turkeys that were 
fluttering and gobbling about the door. But no offers of money, 
or even of tobacco, could induce her to part with one of her favorites : 
so I took my rifle, to see if the woods or the river could furnish us 
any thing. A multitude of quails were plaintively whistling in the 
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woods and meadows ; but nothing appropriate to the rifle was to be 
seen, except three buzzards, seated on the spectral limbs of an old 
dead sycamore, that thrust itself out over the river from the dense 
sunny wall of fresh foliage. Their ugly heads were drawn down 
between their shoulders, and they seemed to luxuriate in the soft 
sunshine that was pouring from the west. As they offered no epi¬ 
curean temptations, I refrained from disturbing their enjoyment; 
but contented myself with admiring the calm beauty of the sunset, 
for the river, eddying swiftly in deep purple shadows between the 
impending woods, formed a wild but tranquillizing scene. 

When I returned to the camp, I found Shaw and an old Indian 
seated on the ground in close conference, passing the pipe between 
them. The old man was explaining that he loved the whites, and 
had an especial partiality for tobacco. Delorier was arranging upon 
the ground our service of tin cups and plates; and as other viands were 
not to be had, he set before us a repast of biscuit and bacon, and a 
large pot of coffee. Unsheathing our knives, we attacked it, dis¬ 
posed of the greater part, and tossed the residue to the Indian. 
Meanwhile our horses, now hobbled for the first time, stood among 
the trees, with their fore-legs tied together, in great disgust and as¬ 
tonishment. They seemed by no means to relish this foretaste of 
what was before them. Mine, in particular, had conceived a mortal 
aversion to the prairie life. One of them, christened Hendrick, an 
animal whose strength and hardihood were his only merits, and who 
yielded to nothing but the cogent arguments of the whip, looked to¬ 
ward us with an indignant countenance, as if he meditated avenging 
his wrongs with a kick. The other, Pontiac, a good horse, though of 
plebeian lineage, stood with his head drooping and his mane hang¬ 
ing about his eyes, with the grieved and sulky air of a lubberly boy 
sent off to school. Poor Pontiac! his forebodings were but too just; 
for when I last heard from him, he was under the lash of an Ogil- 
lallali brave, on a war party against the Crows. 

As it grew dark, and the voices of the whippoorwills succeeded 
the whistle of the quails, we removed our saddles to the tent, to serve 
as pillows, spread our blankets upon the ground, and prepared to 
bivouac for the first time that season. Each man selected the place 
in the tent which he was to occupy for the journey. To Delorier, 
however, was assigned the cart, into which he could creep in wet 
weather, and find a much better shelter than his bourgeois enjoyed 
in the tent. 

The river Kanzas at this point forms the boundary line between 
the country of the Shawanoes and that of the Delawares: We 
crossed it on the following day, rafting over our horses and equipage 
with much difficulty, and unlading our cart in order to make our 
way up the steep ascent on the farther bank. It was a Sunday 
morning ; warm, tranquil and bright; and a perfect stillness reigned 
over the rough enclosures and neglected fields of the Delawares, 
except the ceaseless hum and chirrupping of myriads of insects. 
Now and then an Indian rode past on his way to the meeting-house, 
or through the dilapidated entrance of some shattered log-house. 
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an old woman might be discerned enjoying all the luxury of idle¬ 
ness. There was no village bell, for the Delawares have none ; and 
yet upon that forlorn and rude settlement was the same spirit of 
Sabbath repose and tranquillity as in some little New-England vil¬ 
lage among the mountains of New-Hampshire, or the Vermont 
woods. 

Having at present no leisure for such reflections, we pursued our 
journey. A military road led from this point to Fort Leavenworth, 
and for many miles the farms and cabins of the Delawares were 
scattered at short intervals on either hand. The little rude struc¬ 
tures of logs, erected usually on the borders of a tract of woods, 
made a picturesque feature in the landscape. But the scenery 
needed no foreign aid : Nature had done enough for it; and the al¬ 
ternation of rich green prairies and groves that stood in clusters or 
lined the banks of the numerous little streams, had all the softened 
and polished beauty of a region that has been for centuries under the 
hand of man. At that early season, too, it was in the height of its 
freshness and luxuriance. The woods were flushed with the red 
buds of the maple ; there were frequent flowering shrubs unknown 
in the east; and the green swells of the prairie were thickly studded 
with blossoms. 

Encamping near a spring, by the side of a hill, we resumed our 
journey in the morning, and early in the afternoon had arrived 
within a few miles of Fort Leavenworth. The road crossed a 
stream densely bordered with trees, and running in the bottom of 
a deep woody hollow. We were about to descend into it, when a 
wild and confused procession appeared, passing through the water 
below, and coming up the steep ascent toward us. We stopped to 
let them pass. They were Delawares, just returned from a hunt¬ 
ing expedition. All, both men and women, were mounted on 
horse-back, and drove along with them a considerable number of 
pack-mules, laden with the furs they had taken, together with the buf¬ 
falo-robes, kettles, and other articles of their travelling equipment, 
which, as well as their clothing and their weapons, had a worn and 
dingy aspect, as if they had seen hard service of late. At the rear 
of the party was an old man, who, as he came up, stopped his 
horse to speak to us. He rode a little tough shaggy pony, with 
mane and tail well knotted with burrs, and a rusty Spanish bit in 
its mouth, to which, by way of reins, was attached a string of raw 
hide. His saddle, robbed probably from a Mexican, had no cover¬ 
ing, being merely a tree of the Spanish form, with a piece of grisly 
bear’s skin laid over it, a pair of rude wooden stirrups attached, and 
in the absense of girth, a thong of hide passing around the horse’s 
belly. The rider’s dark features and keen snaky eye were unequi¬ 
vocally Indian. He wore a buck-skin frock, which, like his fringed 
leggings, was well polished and blackened by grease and long ser¬ 
vice ; and an old handkerchief was tied around his head. Resting 
on the saddle before him, lay his rifle ; a weapon in the use of which 
the Delawares are skilful, though, from its weight, the distant prairie 
Indians are too lazy to carry it. 
vol. xxrx. 41 
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‘ Who *8 your chief V he immediately inquired. 

Henry Chatillon pointed to us. The old Delaware fixed his eyes 
intently upon us for a moment, and then sententiously remarked : 

4 No good ! Too young !* With this flattering comment he left 
us, and rode after his people. 

This tribe, the Delawares, once the peaceful allies of William 
Penn, the tributaries of the conquering Iroquois, are now the most 
adventurous and dreaded warriors upon the prairies. They make 
war upon remote tribes, the very names of which were unknown to 
their fathers in their ancient seats in Pennsylvania; and they push 
these new quarrels with true Indian rancor, sending out their little 
war-parties as far as the Rocky Mountains, and into the Mexican 
territories. Their neighbors and former confederates, the Shawa- 
noes, who are tolerable farmers, are in a prosperous condition ; but 
.the Delawares dwindle every year, from the number of men lost in 
their warlike expeditions. 

Soon after leaving this party, we saw, stretching on the right, the 
forests that follow the course of the Missouri, and the deep woody 
channel through which at this point it runs. At a distance in front 
were the white barracks of Fort Leavenworth, just visible through 
the trees upon an eminence above a bend of the river. A wide 
green meadow, as level as a lake, lay between us and the Missouri, 
and upon this, close to a line of trees that bordered a little brook, 
stood the tent of the Captain and his companions, with their horses 
feeding around it j but they themselves were invisible. Wright, 
their muleteer, was there, seated on the tongue of the wagon, re¬ 
pairing his harness. Boisverd stood cleaning his rifle at the door 
of the tent, and Sorel lounged idly about. On closer examination, 
however, we discovered the Captain’s brother, Jack, sitting in the 
tent, at his old occupation of splicing trail-ropes. He welcomed 
us in his broad Irish brogue, and said that his brother was fishing in 

the river, and R- gone to the garrison. They returned before 

sun-set. Meanwhile we erected our own tent not far off, and after 
supper a council was held, in which it was resolved to remain one 
day at Fort Leavenworth, and on the next to bid a final adieu to the 
frontier; or in the phraseology of the region, to ‘jump 05*.* Our 
deliberations were conducted by the ruddy light from a distant swell 
of the prairie, where the long dry grass of last summer was on fire. 


EPIGRAM 

OJt A Iff X30LT WOMAN AITTIMO *OK HKR D A 1} O KRREOTTP ■ . 


*T JOHN O. KAXI. 


Here Nature in her glass (the wanton elf l) 
Sits gravely * making faces’ at herself; 

And while she scans her clumsy features o’er. 
Repeats the blunders that she made of ytirt ! 
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THE toyage: a ballad. 


»T JOB* BOH1TWUL. 


*T is now an hundred yean or more, since on an autumn day, 
A little fleet from Hartford’s shores got slowly under way; 

A little fleet indeed it was, two schooners and a scow, 

And one baiteau, that led the van with its imposing prow. 


Brave were the hearts of those who manned the enterprising craft, 
Men who had served apprenticeship on flat-boat and on raft; 

And well they knew all weather signs, and when to beat or scud, 
And ev’ry hidden sand-bar knew, and ev’iy reef of mud. 

And as they rounded old ‘ Dutch Point,’ that juts so broad and sheer, 
They gaily swung their hats aloft, and gave a hearty cheer; 

The favoring breezes bore them on, and filled each bellying sail, 

Until the fleet careened unto the 1 keel-compel ling gale.’ 


Then firmly ev’ry hard glazed bat was on'each forehead pressed, 

And tightened ev’ry strap that girt each linsey-woolsey vest; 

Firm was the helm within the grasp, and bright the look-out kept. 

As bravely o’er the treacherous bars the stately squadron swept 

The mouth of * Salmon Brook’ is passed, witch-haunted though it be, 
And starboard shines the sedgy 4 Cove,’ like to a glittering sea; 1 

And now the odoriferous gales from Wethersfield are met, 

That with a tiugling moisture make their quivering eye-lids wet 


4 Sabean odors’ freight the breeze that follows from the strand, 
While with reluctant nose they leave the aromatic land ; 

And as upon the rail he leans, each skipper heaves a sigh, 
And wipes the sympathetic tsar that trembles in his eye. 


Now Glastenbury looms in sight; there where the turbid flood 
Sweeps round the swallow-punctured banks, and soaks the yellow mud a 
And there it was the angry wind came freshening from the west, 1 
And sent the curling waves along the troubled river’s breast 


What ho, bold seamen! Lift your eyes above the creaking mast! 
The clouds are hurrying dark and wild, the scud is driving fast; 
The gulls are screaming over head, the waves are black below, 
And the foam beneath your keel is in a phosphorescent glow. 


4 Hard up the helm and shorten sail! the raging storm is here* 

The convoy is shut out amid the murky atmosphere; 

There is no gleam of light to cheer, or break the darkness now, 
Our comrade is clean out of right, ahd whore 'a the gallant scow ? 
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The gloomy clouds, the roaring winds, the thick and blinding spray. 
Lent pallor to the swarthy brows of stalwart men that day ; 

And up and down the river broad the fleet were scattered wide, 
Breasting the storm as best they might, witbouten chart or guide. 

4 

Ah me ! it was a fearsome time; stout hearts were full of dread, 

A dangerous shore beneath their lee, the Storm-King over head ! 

O ! it was then that pale dismay sat on their tell-tale looks, 

As they thought of * bloudy salvages,’ of Moodus and of spooks! 

And there were sounds of starting pumps, of ropes and timbers riven. 
And all that sort of din which fills a ship by tempest driven : 

The men all sw’ore they never knew the waves to run so wild, 

Nor never knew, in all their lives, the river so much r’iled. 


*T were vain to tell of spars that split while they were sadly tossed, 
Of pails and hatches knocked about, of oars and thole-pins lost; 
Nor oh ! how dreary passed the night with each bewildered crew, 
While land-marks and the land itself were hidden from their view. 


But when the sun shone out once more, and the hushed winds were still, 
And they found themselves right off against the bluffs of Rocky Hill, 
The sight of pine-trees waving o’er the beetling ledges bold, 

Was a most precious sight to all those sailors wet and cold. 


And then the dripping skippers joined once more in counsel sweet, 
And told to each the dangers wild that had beset the fleet; 

One’s keel had grazed upon a bar, one lost his grappling hook, 

And one had run afoul a stump, while one had seen a spook! 


It was the captain of the scow, thtf frightful spook that saw, 

An awful form amid the storm, with grim and bloody jaw; 

And it had two great burning eyes within its horrid head, 

And snow-white wings, that thrice it flapped, before it shrieked and fled! 


Those mariners, with bristling hair, then spread each storm-tried sail, 
And one on other trembling gazed, with quivering lips and pale ; 

The very wind itself was awed, and did refuse to blow, 

And so, while riding out the calm, they all went down below. 


But men and wind got o’er their fright, and both came up at length, 

The breeze to plume its drooping wing, the men to show their strength; 
And then at last they bore away adown the tranquil stream, 

Between the green and sloping banks, as in a pleasant dream. 


* Help, ho !’ a sharp and sudden cry ; a surge ; a crash ; a shock ; 

* Help, or we sink! the plaguy scow has struck upon a rock !’ 
Alarm filled ev’ry seaman’s soul and sat on ev’ry brow. 

For sure it seemed the surging wave would overwhelm the scow! 

But ere a hand could reach the boat, or offer it an oar, 

The treacherous rock, submerged, arose and paddled to the shore! 
With wonder great they did behold the cause of their mishap, 

To find it but a turtle there, thus startled from his nap! 
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The steering oar again is bent; again they hold their way. 

The white foam flying from their keels, and from their bows the spray; 
Fair * Upper Houses’ now are past, and Middletown in sight, 

And ev’ry nenre is strained to reach their port before *t is night. 

All in good time the fleet was moored, wet jackets taken off*, 

And rattling fell the heavy sails as they swung to the wharf; 

But where those jovial sailors went, when all was right and tight, 

It were not well for me to tell, nor how they spent the night 


But it is true as gospel-words, that on next Sunday morn, 

When worshippers were called to prayer by the familiar horn, 
Those men all came to render thanks, and pray with serious lips, 
For those who traffic on the deep, and who abide in ships. 


THE H O U S E-H U N T E R’S FAMILY. 


A TALK O* NFW-TORK. 


4 My dear James/ said Mrs. Brown to her husband. The gentle¬ 
man laid down the newspaper he was perusing and looked up with 
a quiet smile, for he knew by his wife’s tone she was about to prefer 
a request. The lady colored as she met his glance, and continued: 
‘ It will soon be the first of May.’ 

1 A very trite remark, my dear, the truth of which I shall not dis¬ 
pute ; what then V 

1 Why then is the time of moving,’ answered Mrs. Brown, a little 
nettled at her husband’s coolness. 

‘ Equally true,* replied he ; 4 and I suppose you were congratula¬ 
ting yourself on your fortunate escape from that most troublesome 
and inconvenient business.’ 

* The trouble is not to be considered, when the change effected is 
desirable; and indeed I have been thinking for some time past, that 
it would be well for us to remove this spring, as the house is becoming 
entirely too small for our family, and we might for the same rent pro¬ 
cure a much more commodious and comfortable one.* 

The lady spoke energetically ; she had determined on a removal, 
and was resolved to carry her point. Mr. Brown looked a little dis¬ 
concerted, but he said quietly: * The house is no smaller now than 
it ever was, Sarah ; and though I doubt not we might easily procure 
ei larger one, I am sure that I at least should find none more com¬ 
fortable than this dear * old familiar home,’ which you have made 
cheerful and happy for so many years.’ 

He spoke kindly, and his wife was touched. 

‘ The house is snug enough,’ she said, in a more subdued tone, 
looking around the neat and well-furnished room, * and were it not 
for the children, I should be well contented to end my days here ; 
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but the boys will soon be too old to share one room, and the girls 
are growing up. Clara you know is nearly sixteen, and I wish, as 
every mother does, to make a genteel appearance for their sakes. 
Your business is prosperous, and as you have taken an advantageous 
lease of the house, 1 think we might let it for as much as we should 
give for another that suited us better.’ 

These and many other arguments were urged by Mrs. Brown 
with such good effect that her husband finally consented to the 
removal of the family, provided she could find a more commodious 
house in an equally good location, for the same rent which he could 
command for the one they now occupied, a thing which Mrs. Brown 
was sure of accomplishing, if they went a little farther up town, 
which she contended was much more pleasant and genteel, and 
which the omnibus rendered quite as convenient. And she retired 
to rest with her head full of plans, and quite delighted with her suc¬ 
cess in overcoming her husband’s very masculine dislike of moving 
day. 

The following morning Mrs. Brown wisely refrained from allu¬ 
ding to the conversation of the preceding night, but hurried through 
her usual duties, and immediately after her husband left for his 
place of business, started on her tour of discovery. She had never 
undertaken any thing of the kind before, as she had occupied her 
present dwelling ever since her marriage ; but she was sure of find¬ 
ing exactly the kind of house she desired. She had heard that ele¬ 
gant mansions were rented very reasonably in the upper part of the 
city, and full of hope and expectation, she walked lightly on. Having 
no definite place in view, and not knowing exactly whither to bend 
her course, she necessarily traversed many streets uselessly. Bills 
there were in plenty; but upon inquiring the rents they entirely ex¬ 
ceeded her limits. Wherever in the long vista of houses she caught 
a glimpse of a white patch of paper, thither trudged poor Mrs. 
Brown, and her trouble was often rewarded by seeing the words, 
‘ This House^or Sale' or ‘ Apartments to Let.' Some houses seemed 
to come pretty near what she desired, and these she looked through, 
thus consuming more time than she was aware of. When, being at 
last thoroughly wearied, she looked at her watch, and found to her 
utter amazement and distress that it wanted but an hour to dinner 
time. She was a long distance from home, and her route was not a 
direct one, so that she could not avail herself of an omnibus, but 
tired and* anxious, hurried home. 

Although very much exhausted, she could not allow herself time 
to rest, for Mr. Brown was very punctual, and she dreaded that this 
first day of house-bunting should interfere with her househould ar¬ 
rangements. Despite all her endeavors, however, dinner was not 
quite ready, when her husband came in; and when the meat was 
put upon the table, the vegetables were but half cooked ; and the 
meat, though burnt to a crisp on the surface, was scarcely warmed 
through ; while she, from fatigue and vexation at the ill-cooked din¬ 
ner, had little appetite, and felt ready to burst into tears. Mr. Brown 
made no remarks upon his uncomfortable meal. He asked his wife 
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if she had been out, and upon her replying in the affirmative, seemed 
to understand it all without farther questioning. 

After he was gone, Mrs. Brown threw-herself on the sofa in a fit 
of ill-temper. She was angry at herself and every body else. Be¬ 
side the uncomfortable sensation of extreme fatigue, she felt the un¬ 
welcome conviction of having misspent her time and marred her hus¬ 
band’s pleasure. Provoked and weary, she fell asleep, and awaking 
more refreshed, was able to meet her husband at tea with a cheerful 
countenance. She told him of her morning occupation, and felt a 
little provoked again, when he shrugged his shoulders and smiled, 
without any further answer. 

The next day, Mrs. Brown felt the effects of her fatigue too keenly 
to admit of another attempt, and she contented herself at home in 
performing her usual duties, aud providing for her husband a dinner 
that should obliterate from his memory the unsavory one of the day 
before. But the ensuing morning, with renewed strength and undi¬ 
minished courage, she sallied forth. Being unacquainted with the 
upper part of the city, she often found herself traversing streets 
and reading bills that she had seen the day before. She began to 
think of a labyrinth, and of 1 looking for a needle in a hay-stack.' 
She saw many houses with imposing fronts, but with one stack of 
chimnies or without a yard. Some objection existed to each ; and 
when her watch again prompted her return, the search was still 
fruitless; and thus another morning was wasted. 

Many days were spent in this manner, and she almost began to 
despair, when she found at last what seemed the very object of her 
search, a handsome house in a respectable neighborhood, at a very 
reasonable rent. Quite elated at her success, she returned home, 
after having ascertained where the landlord resided. The house 
was at present unoccupied, and they could have possession imme¬ 
diately, which was very desirable, as it would enable them to avoid 
the confusion of May-day. When Mr. Brown came in, his wife in¬ 
formed him that she had found a dwelling that would suit them, and 
asked him to go with her to see it after dinner. He complied, and 
after having examined the house, he said he saw no positive objec¬ 
tion to it; it was rather out of his way, to be sure, but he should be 
content if she were satisfied, and he promised to call upon the owner 
the following morning. 

Mrs. Brown felt perfectly happy, and when her husband that even : 
ing pasted a bill upon their present dwelling, she checked the rising 
emotion of regret, by indulging in visions of handsome parlors, 
stylish furniture, and all the et ceteras which their projected removal 
would bring in its train. When Mr. Brown left the next morning, 
her last injunction was that he should immediately see the owner, 
lest another more fortunate applicant should obtain the coveted 
dwelling; and after his departure, unable to content herself at home, 
so accustomed had she become to her daily journeys, she proceeded 
to the new house, cftid having measured the rooms, busied herself in 
selecting and cheapening carpets, in hopeful and delightful antici¬ 
pation. On returning home, she was told that several persons had 
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called to see the house, and one lady in particular was much pleased 
with it, and wanted to rent it. 

It must be confessed that Mrs. Brown had a rather *dog-in-the- 
mangerish’ feeling about the house ; she did not relish the idea of 
strangers dwelling in the old familiar home which she nevertheless 
affected to despise; and with some depression of spirit she met her 
husband at dinner, who increased her uneasiness by saying that he 
had been unable to see the owner of the new house, as he had left 
the city to return on the day following. 4 How vexatious !’ thought 
poor Mrs. Brown. In the evening Mr. Brown told her he had an 
applicant for their house. The proposed tenant, he said, was a very 
desirable one, but he had deferred renting him the house until their 
own affairs were positively settled. His wife was glad of this ar¬ 
rangement, and waited with increased anxiety for the result of the 
following day. 

Morning came, and Mrs. Brown devoted herself assiduously to 
her duties, with a grateful warmth playing about her heart toward 
her husband, who had so kindly and quietly sacrificed his inclinations 
to hers. She was sadly annoyed by the continual ringing at the 
door-bell, and inquiries as to the rent and other particulars; but 
remembering what trouble she must have occasioned during herown 
house-hunting adventures, she determined to do as she would be 
done by, and so bore the infliction with patience. There was a sat¬ 
isfied expression upon Mr. Brown’s face as he seated himself at the 
dinner-table, which argued well for his wife’s hopes. She looked 
eagerly toward him, but he vouchsafed no remark, except in praise 
of the dinner, until she ventured to ask, * Well, have you seen the 
landlord V 

‘No, but I will see him this afternoon if you wish/ he answered 
quietly. 

‘ 4 If I wish,’ Mr. Brown ! How provoking you are ! Of course 
I wish, else why have I taken this trouble 1 While you are hesita¬ 
ting, some one else will secure it, because the rent is very reasonable 
for so desirable a house. You men have no idea of hurrying mat¬ 
ters. I wish I could attend to it myself.’ 

Mrs. Brown had worked herself up into quite a fever heat; and 
there was a pause of several minutes, which her husband interrupted 
by remarking: 

* I met our friend Selby this morning; he too is looking for a 
house. His family are boarding at present.’ 

* I know it,’ said his wife, a little sharply, for at that moment she 
cared but little who wanted houses, provided they sought not the 
one on which she had placed her desires. * I know it; they were 
obliged to leave the house they occupied, although I believe a very 
fine one, on account of the flies which annoyed them, as there was 
a slaughter-house somewhere in the rear. The walls too were so 
thin that they could overhear almost all the conversation of their 
neighbors; and the basements were so damp that every thing in 
them moulded. That was not a very desirable residence, truly.’ 
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‘And yet for such an one you would exchange this !* said Mr. 
Brown, with a slight smile. 

* It does not follow that all large houses are alike/ said his wife. 

‘ Certainly not, my dear; but in this instance your intended dwell- 
ing proves to be the same that the Selbys were obliged to leave, for 
the reasons you have stated.’ 

Mrs. Brown’s countenance fell. 

‘ I met Selby on my way to the landlord’s/ continued Mr. Brown, 
‘and on telling him my errand, his explanation saved me from mak¬ 
ing what would have proved, I think, a very bad bargain.’ 

‘Bad enough/ said the lady; ‘that accounts for the moderate 
rent.* And the conversation ended. 

‘ Do you wish me to call upon the owner, my dear V said Mr. 
Brown, provokingly, as he rose from the table. 

‘ Certainly not/ answered his wife, in a quiet and crest-fallen 
tone. Poor Mrs. Brown! her reflections after her husband’s de¬ 
parture were far from agreeable. How were her hopes annihilated, 
her lofty expectations crumbled into dust! She had wasted many 
days of precious time, impaired the comfort of her family, and fa¬ 
tigued herself; and the result was worse than nothing, for she had 
the near prospect of being houseless entirely. Her reverie was in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of a lady, the wife of the proposed tenant, 
who wished to see the house particularly, as they had concluded to 
take it, if Mr. Brown rented it at all. She was a kind, motherly 
worban, and after she had seen the various apartments, said to Mrs. 
Brown: ‘ I should think, Madam, you would regret extremely the 
necessity of leaving so comfortable a dwelling ; it has such a quiet, 
home look; far preferable to the showy yet ill-built houses we every 
where encounter/ 

Her words sank deep in the heart of the depressed Mrs. Brown ; 
and when her visitor was gone, she looked around on the walls, 
hung with the family-portraits that had smiled down upon her for 
so many years from the same spot, until they seemed to have be¬ 
come the presiding and protecting deities of her home. Every 
room was endeared by some tender recollection; each article of 
ancient yet well-kept furniture had its accompanying memories. 
She felt how out of place they would appear in a fashionable man¬ 
sion, while they were in admirable keeping with the apartments 
they now occupied. She thought how the voices of strangers would 
be heard upon the hearth which had so often echoed the ringing 
laughter of her children ; and she sat down, fairly overcome. “She 
knew too that her husband would miss his little study, that opened 
from their sitting-room, with its well-stored shelves and piles of 
papers, which had been accumulating for years. She saw that she 
Was about sacrificing his comfort for empty show; and the many 
voices of affection rose in her heart, and conquered the promptings 
of pride and worldly ambition. She rose, and opening the hall- 
door, took down the bill and placed it in her work-basket. With 
a light heart and chfeerful smile she met her husband, whose first 
Words were: 

to l. zxix. 42 
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* Has the bill blown down, Sarah ]* 

‘No/ she replied; ‘the house is taken by a person whom I am 
sure you will approve, and one who you will confess has a better 
right than any other. I have taken it !* she continued, seeing her 
husband’s look of surprise, as she placed the bill in his hand; ‘ and 
with it a firm resolution never again to attempt a sacrifice of solid 
comfort for empty show, but in my domestic arrangements,* as in all 
other things, to rest content in letting well-enough alone.* 

* A most wise and excellent resolution, and one which I second 

warmly !* said her husband, with an affectionate and well-pleased 
smile; ‘ and therefore, my dear,* he added, as he tore the paper and 
threw it on the table, ‘ we will conclude that * the House has dis¬ 
missed the Bill !* susaw Pdtdae. 

If no- York, April, 1847. __ 


MEMORIES OF THE DEAD. 


' Wlit shou.d a .lo r \ a horse, a rat, have life. 
Aud thou no bre.ttb at all ?' — Liar. 


They told me — but I could not deem 
The words were true that smote my ear, 
Like sounds that in a hideous dream 
Whisper of wo and fear — 

They told me that the dark cold tomb 
Enwrapt thee in its silent gloom ; 

That ’neath the Bod thy feet had prest 
A couch was hollowed for thy rest. 

I strove to spurn the tale ; to break 

The chilling doubts, whose sense of dread 
Struck like the knell whose accents speak 
The requiem of the dead. 

For thou wast Life itself, and I 
Too fondly thought thou could’st not die, 
While earth with joy and beauty teemed, 
And heaven above so brightly beamed. 

Too stem the truth that spoke thy doom! 

Gone ere thy flush of youth had flown, 
Ere Time had dimmed thine early bloom, 
Gone to thy grave — alone ! 

No smile could light that drear abode, 

No friendship cheer the gloomy road 
That, in thy youth and loveliness. 

Thy lonely footsteps went to press! 

Far from the scenes thy childhood loved, 
From many a heart that held thee dear, 

A few, who long thy worth had proved, 
Stood speechless by thy bier: 

There, where the calm lake smiling lay, 
They buried thee at close of day, 

And many a floweret bending fair, 

Told that a sister flower was there. 
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Yes, thou art dead ! yet brightly shines 
Thine image still in many a heart. 

Traced in a thousand varied lines, / 

Too fadeless to depart: 

The smile, the tear, the glance of mirth, 

Can these forever pass from earth, 

Nor leave some shadow, long to tell 
Of her we loved and prized so well 1 

One heart shall mourn thee, which perchance 
Thou ne’er hast thought would throb for thee, 

"When, whirling in Life’s giddy dance, 

It seemed from passion free : 

And sorrowing o’er thine early doom, 

Shall visit oft that silent tomb, 

Where, mingled with the baser clay, 

Thy mouldering ashes fade away ! 

A long farewell! No voice of thine 
Can echo back that solemn word 1 
From the cold grave there comes no sign 
That there our sighs are heard ! 

Calmly we tread the path of life, 

But midst its turmoil and its strife 
One saddening truth is ne’er forgot, 

That thou hast been, but now art not! Ua rti». 


LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BT A if ORTHS UK TRATILLIRi 


Ottn XKD1AR8 : RXLT 08 OP TBB * OLD TIMS PEOPLE 8EMINCTLSS : Z.AVOUAOS OP THE OBBKX8. 

< Woolfolk’o Plantation, Muocogee Oowtiy, 
l Georgia, February 20*A, 1847. 

That part of Georgia west of the Flint river, with the eastern 
portion of Alabama, was occupied till 1828 by the Creek Indians. 
The original name of the tribe was Muscogee, but the early settlers 
gave them the cognomen by which they are now known, because 
they always found them living upon the margin of the creeks. 
There is a tradition among this tribe that they originally came fronfli 
the Canadas, passed down the western bank of the Mississippi, and 
thence migrated to the* pine lands of Georgia and Alabama. If 
this be true, the Creeks, with their wives and children, have for a 
second time crossed over the ‘Father of Waters/ 

Of their past history, the only authentic portion is, that they took 
possession of this region not more than three centuries ago. De 
ooto, the noted Spanish adventurer, who landed on the Florida 
coast in 1539, led the first company of Europeans who traversed 
this section. The Spanish narrator of this expedition describes 
these lands as occupied by a tribe less warlike and far more agri- 
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cultural than the Creeks. The Creeks themselves corroborate this 
account, and say that but a few generations since, their fathers dis- 

? ossessed a nation who were too feeble to resist their attacks. 

'hey affirm that the rectangular forts and circular mounds, that the 
steatite hatchets and pipes, and the arrow-heads of jasper and 
quartz which lie scattered over all the fields of the Gulf States, 
are not the workmanship of their hands, but are the relics of the 
• old time people 1 who preceded them. The fortifications and 
mounds were frequently of a size which must have required much 
time and labor to have constructed them. The hatchets were some¬ 
times bored for the purpose of inserting a handle, but the most of 
them were grooved, and the handle was fastened to them by making 
a fissure in a sapling near the ground, and inserting the hatchet as 
far as the groove. It was allowed to remain in this position for two 
or three years, till the growth of the young tree had fastened it se¬ 
curely. The tree was then cut off just below the hatchet, and also 
sufficiently far above to afford a suitable handle. Some of the 
pipes were curiously wrought in the form of birds and animals, 
while others were rude, and often weighed several pounds. The 
arrow-heads, however, are the most numerous and beautiful relics 
of this extinct race. They are found from one-half to fivfe inches 
in length, with sharp points and serrated edges. They are said to 
have been used by attaching them to the end of a wooden shaft 
The end of the shaft was first split open, the arrow-head was in¬ 
serted, and the sinew of some animal wound around, which on ex¬ 
posure to the sunshine or fire would contract and firmly secure the 
two together. The variegated jasper of which they are chiefly 
made is only found among the highlands of Tennessee. So nu¬ 
merous are they on the alluvial lands of the south, that the writer 
has a collection of six hundred, found in ploughing a single field in 
the valley of the Chatahoocliee. They are more skilfully formed 
than those found on the banks of the Hudson and Merrimac, and 
serve to illustrate the position, that the aborigines of the western 
continent were civilized in proportion to their proximity to a tro¬ 
pical climate ; a rule which seems to be reversed among the Euro¬ 
peans and their descendants. 

In former times, those of the Creeks who were too lawless to 
submit even to the loose restrictions of their tribe, were driven 
away to the lowlands of Florida. Strengthened by continual ac¬ 
cessions, they became a distinct and independent tribe, known in 
later times as the Seminoles ; a name in the Creek dialect signify¬ 
ing * wild fellows/ or rowdies. The modern Seminoles seem to 
have not entirely lost the characteristics of their ancestors. 

With the exception of a slightly darker complexion, the abori¬ 
gines of the south do not differ in their personal appearance from 
those of the Canadas. Both have the same dark and coarse hair, 
the same projecting jaws and prominent cheek-bones. Both have 
coarse features, and an indolent, forbidding expression of the coun- 
• tenance. The beautiful and dark-eyed Indian girls, so frequently 
described by magazine and fancy writers, we have never seen while 
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travelling among either; and we have repeatedly been led to sus- 
•pect that such transcendent specimens of the race were only crea¬ 
tions of the imagination. 

The Creek language, in paucity of words and simplicity of ar¬ 
rangement, had few if any equals. They had few ideas to express 
except those relating to external objects and the daily occurrences 
of savage life. Instead of twenty-four thousand substantives, they 
had less than one eighth of that number, and their whole vocabulary 
did not exceed four thousand words. We have been told by those 
who passed their early childhood among this tribe, that at ten years 
of age they had acquired their entire language. Names in their 
language were significant. Chatahoochee was 4 The River of Beau¬ 
tiful Pebbles;’ Talapoosa, ‘The Swiftly-moving Stream;* ‘ We- 
tumpka, ‘ a Water-fall;’ Dahlanega, ‘ Gold,’ etc. 

All of the Creek nation have removed to the Indian Territory, ex¬ 
cept one family, who, owning a large number of negroes, were un¬ 
willing to dispose of their planting interests, and were permitted to 
remain. It was doubtless better for this, and the other tribes of the 
Gulf States, to go westward. They are already increasing in wealth, 
numbers and intelligence. Previous to their removal, no people 
were ever more effectually the victims of fraud and speculation. 
They were exposed to all the vices of civilized life, without enjoy¬ 
ing any of its benefits. The most enduring memorials they have 
left behind them are the names they had given to the mountains, 
streams and wood-lands of the south. Nearly all the rivers and 
creeks retain the names given them by the Indian. It is fitting that 
it should be so. Above all things did he love the rivers of his native 
land. Upon their banks he built his cabin and kindled his mighty 
watch-fires; and to this day you will find the high bluffs at the junc¬ 
tion of two streams covered with the fragments of rude Indian 
workmanship. 


LETTER FOURTH. 

X.OOATION OP COLUMBUS: POLITICS AT TII* SOUTH : METHOD OF CONDUCTINO A CANVASS : THB 'PLOAT- 

IJIOVOT^:• STUMP 8PKAX.XNO I CNCL* THOMA8 JON*9 : PUBLIC MAN OF OIOROLA : A UOIAT. 

Columbus, Georgia, March 4,1847. 

Columbus, one of the largest inland towns of the south, is at the 
head of steam-boat navigation on the Chatahoochee. It has five 
thousand inhabitants, and a delightful and healthy location. It is 
the centre of a thrifty inland trade, and from the abundant water¬ 
power opposite the town, may at some future day become a manu¬ 
facturing city. 

We had several years ago heard a veteran editor at Washington 
denominate Columbus as ‘ the Belgium of Georgia.* Others had 
also spoken of it, and truly, as we afterward discovered, as having 
the ablest bar and pulpit and the most active politicians of any town 
in the state. It was with some interest, therefore, on our first visit 
southward, that we watched the progress of the contest previous to 
the state election in the fall of 184 -. 
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There is at the south a class of citizens, who for general intelli¬ 
gence and enlarged and liberal views are not surpassed by those 
of any section of the Union. There is also a medium class, who, 
though their knowledge of books is not equivalent to that of the 
northern farmer, yet frorwhabits of observation and reflection have 
acquired pretty accurate views of the leading topics which come 
before the community. There is yet a third ana numerous class, 
who are destitute of the facilities for information, and who know 
but little of the principles which distinguish the two political par¬ 
ties of the country. They are many of them tlie victims of idle 
and intemperate habits. To them it is a matter of indifference 
what party shall triumph. They are in the market, and the highest 
bidder is sure of their suffrages. Such constitute what in common 
parlance is called the ‘floating vote.’ They are more numerous in 
some counties than in others, and in the one from which we are wri¬ 
ting are said a few years ago to have comprised about one-fourth 
of the popular vote. When the two parties are nearly equal, they 
hold the balance of power, and on this account acquire an import¬ 
ance to which under different circumstances they could never attain. 

At the election just referred to, there were in the county eight 
candidates for the legislature ; four of each party. They were all 
‘game’ men, as a Georgian would say, or in other words, men who 
would spare neither time, money, nor effort to secure their election. 
For several weeks previous to the day of election the candidates of 
both parties thoroughly traversed the county, attending the justices’ 
courts, and public auctions, and occasionally, at some central point, 
giving a barbacue at their own expense. On these occasions they mani¬ 
fested their willingness to become the servants of the public by boun¬ 
tifully providing meat and drink, and indiscriminately shaking hands 
with the sovereign people. More especially were they courteous 
when they came in contact with one of the ‘ floaters.’ However 
slight might have been their former acquaintance, they were at once 
recognized as old and familiar friends. There was no paucity of 
complimentary allusions and expressions of personal regard ; and 
among other kind sayings, the candidates did not permit the good 
looks of wives and children, if such happened to be present, to pass 
unnoticed. In truth, each one of the would-be servants of the peo¬ 
ple was, for the time being, a most cozy and confidential personage. 
We have sometimes heard it hinted, that if the ‘floater* required a 
more tangible evidence of friendship to secure his suffrage, his de¬ 
mand was not unfrequently complied with. Now all these surmises 
may be mere scandal ; yet this much is certain, that on election-day 
nothing was more common than to see new hats and new boots 
adorning the heads and feet of those whose zenith and nadir had 
not been so fortunate for at least a twelve-month previous. 

In Georgia, the state election takes place on the first Monday of 
October. On the morning previous to election-day every disposa¬ 
ble vehicle was despatched into the country to bring to the polls the 
voters whose support might otherwise be doubtful. During the day 
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carriages were now and then coming in and depositing their cargoes 
at the place of rendezvous. One party had selected a dilapidated 
tavern in the upper extremity of the town, and their opponents a 
similar tenement in the lower. By night, about two hundred were 
collected at each d6pdt, the most of them, except the supervisors, in 
a high state of excitement. During the night, each party endeav¬ 
ored to decoy voters from their opponents, and to prevent this, large 
fires were kindled, and a watchful guard stationed around each build¬ 
ing. An abundance of food and drink was also provided, to remove 
every inducement to migrate. Within, all was mirth and talk and 
laughter. If the bill of each guest had been, after the custom of the 
old Dutch eating-houses, in proportion to the noise he made, few 
could have settled for their fare. Longfellow’s description of a Ger¬ 
man 1 studenten knieppe' would fail to give one a just conception of the 
incessant jargon. The midnight slumbers of the citizens were dis¬ 
turbed by the shouts echoing from the 4 Bloody Fourth’ and the 1 Old 
Kentucky House.’ 

Early the next morning the 4 floaters' were marched in single 
file, with votes in hand, to the ballot box. After the votes were de¬ 
posited, a strange indifference to the comforts of their recent friends 
came over the feelings of the candidates; and the ‘floaters,’ though 
not in the best condition to do so, were left to provide for their own 
conveyance homeward. It need not be mentioned that the public 
jicareer of political aspirants of this grade terminates with the ephe- 
/meral existence of the means which they had employed to attain 
to it. 

The practice of stump-speaking has long prevailed at the south. 
Its efficiency is universally acknowledged, and in a doubtful canvass, 
conventions and caucuses select for candidates those upon whose 
talents in this department they can best rely. To be a successful 
stump-speaker requires not so much of logical ability as fluency of 
language, quickness at repartee, and especially an aptitude for rela¬ 
ting and embellishing anecdotes. In the last accomplishment the 
southern stump-orators exhibit a peculiar tact, and are never at a 
loss to find an incident to illustrate any favorite position. 

‘Our party,’ said a Georgian member of congress, to whom we 
were listening during the memorable presidential campaign of 1844, 
4 our party are called destructives, disorganists, and agrarians by our 
opponents, and they make the charge with a degree of vehemence 
which indicates that their imaginations are really disturbed by vi¬ 
sions of 

* Gorgon*, hydra* and chimera* dire.* 


Their condition reminds me of an incident which happened some 
years ago to an old neighbor of my father’s, Uncle Thomas Jones, 
who lived up in Coweta. Uncle Thomas was a famous old hunter, 
almost as unerring in his aim as Davy Crockett, and with as emi¬ 
nent a reputation in his own immediate settlement. 4 One morning,’ 
said uncle Tommy, for I shall use the language of my old friend, 
4 one morning, just after day-break, I took my rifle and started 
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down the valley toward the swamp. I had not gone more than a 
mile, when casting my eye on the other side of the creek, what should 
I see, on the limb of a tall sweet gum, about sixty feet from the 
ground, but a huge animal, which from its size and form I at once 
knew to be a stranger iu these diggin’s. I drew up my rifle, took 
deliberate aim, and fired. The huge creature did not move a limb, 
but lay stretched out as tranquilly as if nothing had happened. I 
now carefully re-loaded my piece, examined the priming, advanced 
some ten paces nearer, and fired again. The animal did not move 
this time, except that I thought I cpuld see him rustle his head and 
shoulders slightly, as much as to say, 4 You can’t come it no how, 
old hunter !’ I acknowledge I was a good deal vexed, and thought 
some rather hard words ; but as I had been for years a member of 
the Mount Hope church, I curbed my temper and said nothing aloud. 

I now put in an extra charge of powder, selected one of the fairest 
balls, and did, what I had not done since the days of boyhood, rested 
the muzzle upon a sapling, and blazed away. As soon as the smoke 
had cleared away, there lay the supernatural monster, undisturbed 
and ‘calm as a summer’s morning !’ I felt almost dizzy from amaze¬ 
ment. I laid down the rifle, took off my hat, and crossing over the 
creek, came directly opposite to the tree on which the strange prodigy 
had perched himself. The sun had now risen above the hills. I 
stooped down, placed my hand above my forehead, took a full view; 
and judge of my mortification, on discovering that the huge crea-* 
ture at which I had expended my powder and lead was only an** t 
enormous louse , creeping on my own eye-brow !’ Now, fellow-citi¬ 
zens, the predicament into which Uncle Tommy had fallen is pre¬ 
cisely analagous to that of our opponents. Party-zeal has so disor¬ 
dered the organs of their political vision that they imagine the ver¬ 
min of their own partisan theories to be heresies in the political 
creed of those who venture to differ from them !* 

Of late there has been but little political excitement at the south, 
and we believe a more healthy and liberal state of public feeling is 
becoming prevalent. Of many of her sons who have been, and are 
now, in her national councils, Georgia may well be proud. Her 
Crawford, her Forsyth, and her Habersham, were men of preemi¬ 
nent talents, and passed a long public life unblemished and uncen- 
sured. Among her present public men there are those who by their 
public abilities and private worth would do honor to any section of 
the Union. 

The inquiry is often suggested, why the southern people, a com¬ 
munity acknowledged both at home and abroad to be mercurial and 
impulsive, have never, from the days of the Salem witchcraft to the 
present time, been disturbed by any of the exciting and popular fal¬ 
lacies or isms so prevalent at the north. Neither Millerism, Mor- 
monism, or Mesmerism, to say nothing of Fourierism and Anti- 
Rentism, have existed at the south. By some it is maintained 
that public opinion at the south is controlled by a few leading minds; 
themselves too intelligent to be deluded by any erroneous excite¬ 
ment ; and as the mass of the community adopt their views, and 
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think only as they think, no ephemeral excitement can become preva¬ 
lent. Others, with more probability, we think, believe that while 
there is quite as much independence of thought and action at the 
south as in any section of the union, yet there is less liability to fa¬ 
naticism among any portion of the citizens, because there is a more 
general interchange of opinions among the different classes of so¬ 
ciety ; and because the southern people, though -of ardent tempera¬ 
ment, seldom adopt any important views until after frequent discus¬ 
sion and a full examination. Perhaps the reader will choose one of 
his own, rather than either of the above solutions. 


LETTER FIFTH. 

TK* *uistlitoe uouon crrmcss moss: ahqlxko: trout: oar-fish; shoval-tish. 

Barbour County, Alabama, March 10,1647. 

The most remarkable parasitic plant on the western continent, 
and perhaps in the world, is the mistletoe. It is found throughout 
the southern states, extending on the Atlantic coast as far north as 
the latitude of thirty-six degrees, and in the valley of the Mississippi 
to the southern part of Illinois. It grows only in the tops of trees, 
shooting out from the branches like a scion from one tree engrafted 
into another. It grows on all the deciduous forest^trees of the south, 
but more frequently on the chestnut, oak, sweet gum, elm and per¬ 
simmon. It is never found on the pine, cypress, or any of the trees 
Which retain their foliage in the winter. It is now generally thought 
that the mistletoe is the spontaneous production of the tree from 
which it receives its support. Some however believe that the seed 
is carried by birds or by the wind from one tree to another, and after 
sprouting, the root insinuates itself into the bark and derives its sup¬ 
port after the manner of a graft or bud inserted in a fruit-tree. It 
is an objection to the last theory that the mistletoe sprouts more 
frequently from the under than the upper side of the branch. It is 
an argument in its favor that in the winter season it has a small 
translucent berry, each one of which contains a seed* The mistle¬ 
toe-bough is an ever-green ; and growing on deciduous trees, pre¬ 
sents in the winter the strange appearance of a number of branches 
covered with leaves of a brilliant green, on a tree that is otherwise 
divested of its foliage. The bough is of an orbicular form, branches 
out on every side, and seldom exceeds five feet in length. The 
Wood and bark are of a deep green, and are very brittle. The an¬ 
cient Druids thought that the mistletoe possessed wonderful magical 
powers, and the Greeks erroneously ascribed to it surprisingly me¬ 
dicinal qualities. 

Another curiosity of the southern forest is the cypress moss, 
which abounds in the swamps and in the valleys of the larger rivers. 
In the vicinity of the Gulf of Mexico it hangs from the branches in 
long and waving wreaths, and so bountifully clothes the forest as 
well nigh to conceal the foliage ; giving to the woodland scenery a 
uniformly gray and sombre appearance. The moss derives no bus- 
vol. xzix. 43 
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tenance from the tree from which it is suspended. It merely hangs 
upon the branches, and we have frequently seen the upper portion 
of the festoon, the part by which it is attached to the tree, entirely 
dead and shrivelled, while the lower portion was enjoying a rapid 
growth. It is therefore an atmospheric plant, and gathers its sup¬ 
port by absorption from the atmosphere. It grows indiscriminately 
upon all the trees of the lowlands, though it seems more thrifty upon 
the cypress and live-oak. A green tree is necessary to its preserva¬ 
tion, as the decay of the bark disengages it from the branches. 
The moss is gathered in large quantities, and after it is dried and 
culled, is used for beds and mattresses. It receives its growth 
chiefly in the winter season. Cattle are exceedingly fond of it, and 
in times of scarcity, trees on which it is abundant are felled to sup¬ 
ply them. 

The rivers of this region have deep channels and steep banks. 
Since the land has been cultivated the water is full of sediment at 
all seasons, and particularly so in the winter and spring. To a tra¬ 
veller it is surprising that a country so little broken as the middle 
section of Georgia and Alabama should be so subject to denuda¬ 
tion. It arises from the peculiar nature of the red clay soil, which 
loses its tenacity when exposed to a current of water. From the 
turbid condition of the streams, the angler can never see the posi¬ 
tion of his bait, nor determine the value of a bite, till he has drawn 
his prize from the water. A Yankee, out here, is at first a most 
unskilful angler. 

The trout found in the Chatahoochee and Alabama rivers is not 
identical with the beautiful fish of that pame that is a tenant of the 
swift and cold streams of the northern Atlantic country. It is of 
the perch class, and is finely marked with golden stripes. It is a 
sound, hard fish, with a pleasant flavor, and weighs from one to 
four pounds. There are several varieties of the cat-fish, which are 
easily caught with a hook, and sometimes weigh a hundred pounds. 

The gar-fish is fierce, voracious, and swift in its movements, and 
is covered with large and hard scales. It is rare that it can be 
caught with a line, as its .long round bill is thickly set with sharp 
teeth. The shovel or spoon-bill fish is only found in the Alabama 
and its tributaries. It has a strange and whimsical-looking head, 
with a proboscis shaped like a spoon, which extends some twelve 
inches beyond the mouth. It is used like a shovel in turning up the 
mud in search of food. They who are fishermen for profit rather 
than amusement, out here, resort to the shoals and water-falls, where 
they use the trap instead of the hook. Such, however, are not the 
true disciples of Izaak Walton. Mowadfock. 


A DANDY. 


Sous say there’s nothin? made in vain, By citing animals like these : 

While others the reverse maintain, Musquitoes, bed-bugs, crickets, fleas, 

And prove it very hamly: And—worse than ail—a Dakd* ! 
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STANZAS. 

I stood beside the bed of death, 

A stranger, who had come to see 
How one so young might look, whose breath 
Was yielded up in agony; 

And as I gazed, I wept for her 
Who lay so coldly-quiet there: 

Such griefs all human hearts should stir, / 

Such griefs all human hearts should share. 

No trace of anguish mark’d her face, 

It bore not e’en the look of death, 

But seem’d so fresh and full of grace, 

I almost listen’d for her breath. 

Around her fair white brow was twined 
A simple wreath of snowy flowers: 

Mute emblems of her spotless mind, 

She wore them in her living hours. 

Upon her face (sweet type of rest!) 

Linger’d a calm and holy smile ; 

As on the frozen streamlet’s breast 
The fading sunbeam sleeps awhile. 

It seem’d as if her soul had caught, 

A moment ere it passed away, 

A glimpse of heavenly joys, which wrought 
Its impress on the yielding clay. 

The sleeper — for she seem’d, though dead, 

To slumber in a dream—was one * 

Whose living presence round her shed 
A constant glory, like the sun: 

Before her smile the mists of care 
Fled, as the mists of morning fly ; 

For joy compels all things to wear 
The gladness of its own bright eye. 

I thought of this, and well could guess 
The grief that burst in sobs so wild, 

But not the speechless, calm distress, 

Of those who once had call’d her ‘child l 9 
Their lingering gaze cut, like a knife, 

All the heart’s dearest, holiest ties, 

As the sweet picture of her life 

Pass’d and re-pass’d their streaming eyes. 

I grieved that one so fair should lie 
In the cold precincts of the tomb ; 

Dying, with none to see her die, 

Even in her very hour of bloom. 

We know the spotless soul takes wing 
Triumphant iu the deadly strife; 

But ahj the weeping heart will cling 

To the dear form so lov’d in life! . . 0 
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' D O L C E PAR XT I R N T B • 9 


FROM A (THAT MS. Z.IAV. 


There ia a time when light and air and flowers 
Are shining brightly wheresoe’er we tread; 

When, from the passing of the swift-win g’d boon, 

An atmosphere of love and peace is shed: 

When Hope flits near us, with her angel-wings, 

And sweetly to the heart her anthem sings. 

Then, welling from their fonnt, the streams of pleasure 
Roll on, refreshing every joyous nerve ; 

While, bound to our behests, * withouten measure,' 

All genial spirits at our bidding serve ; 

Content is ours, and gladness ; things divine. 

That make the tranquil breast their home and shrine. 


THE SAINT LEGER PAPERS. 


KOMBSR THRU : PART SKCOKD. 


I* believe ! Those words were full of meaning; and in every 
situation, under every trial, in the midst of scenes the most exciting, 
I have remembered them. Strange to say, the first lesson which I 
learned in Germany, the land of mystical philosophy, of wild the¬ 
ories, and of wilder doubts, was Belief ; and that too from the most 
remarkable individual, every way considered, of which Germany 
could boast. But did GoSthe believe ? I will not vouch for it; I 
can only vouch for his assertion that he did ; and I will not think 
that he is a man to palter. But for my purpose it was of no conse¬ 
quence, so long as his exclamation was evidence of his opinion. 
And had I wandered so far to learn the simple lesson from him t 
Even so. And now, just as the German is ascending to his zenith, 
I—I, so many years his junior; I, who have had the same glowing 
energy; the same healthful, hopeful ambition; the same unchanging, 
determined aspirations; (may not a dying man speak even thus of 
himself 1) I must stop short when I have scarce entered the lists. 
I see the door closed upon me just as I am about to cross the thresh¬ 
old. The pitcher is broken at the fountain, and the wheel is broken 
at the cistern, before a single draught of the refreshing waters is 
conveyed to me; and when the reward of past struggles and of 
present exertions appears to be close at hand, I am called away, to 
be here no more ! God forgive me for this momentary murmur! 
I know that His purposes are true, and none can question them. 
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Come then to my aid, O sacred Faith ! in this moment of my weak¬ 
ness, and give me strength from on high ! Teach me that although 
we work here, and know comparatively nothing, yet that we live 
always ; that knowledge is and ever has been progressive ; that the 
soul of man is as capacious as his aspirations are boundless, and that 
he has before him duration infinite, in which to labor and to Know ! 

The Professor and his former pupil stood face to face. It was a 
striking picture. I wish I could have sketched it. The Poet, in the 
exuberant maturity of early manhood, with his open brow, his lofty 
look and earnest demeanor, by which tokens one might read much 
hopefulness and a strong will, great energy and an untiring patience, 
stood self-relying and firm, rejoicing 4 as a strong man to run a 
race/ The appearance of the Professor was more chastened, more 
subdued; exhibiting equal firmness, with less determination, beto¬ 
kening a higher faith, with less self-reliance. Benevolence and 
every Christian virtue were exhibited in his countenance. None 
could mistake its expression. 

At this moment Theresa, who with myself had been an earnest 
witness of what was passing, broke the silence: 

1 Herr Von Goethe,* she exclaimed, modestly, but with firmness, 
* do you honor the Sacraments ]* 

4 1 honor them,* was the serious reply of the poet. 

4 But do you attend upon them, believing in their efficacy V 

4 All that is holy is efficacious; all that is Christian is holy/ was 
the singular reply. 

Theresa paused a moment, as if not satisfied with the answer; 
then quietly seating herself, she resumed her needle without farther 
comment. At the same time, the Professor invited his guest to 
walk into the garden, and there they both proceeded. I was thus 
left alone with Theresa. 

I felt embarrassed, I knew not why. I tried to think what I should 
say to my new acquaintance, but I could find no utterance for my 
thoughts. To me the silence was continually becoming more 
awkward, when Theresa, looking up from her employment, said: 
4 The gentleman does not care to walk in the garden; he must be 
fatigued. Indeed,* continued she, changing the person, 4 you must 
have had a long, a toilsome journey ; and you have left your home 
too. But you have friends here in Leipsic V 

4 None,* I replied, touched by the simplicity of her manner; 4 none, 
unless I may call your father and yourself by that title.’ 

4 And why may you not V replied Theresa, earnestly. 4 My father 
bade you welcome, and by that I know he is your friend. And if 
he is, then am I.* 

There was something so peculiar in the manner of this young 
girl, so different from any thing I ever before observed in my inter¬ 
course with the sex, that I was puzzled. She seemed neither diffi¬ 
dent nor embarrassed ; yet if ever true modesty marked one’s de¬ 
meanor, it certainly gave character to hers. The more I considered, 
the more I saw to admire ; until I came to the conclusion, which a 
subsequent acquaintance fully sustained, that Theresa was by nature 
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so artless, and so single-minded, and her heart so free from guile, 
that she gave expression to her real feelings as a matter of course, 
and spoke unhesitatingly as she thought. 

‘Were you not unhappy to leave your home and come so far?* 
continued Theresa. 

‘ No, I was eager to get away.* 

‘ Ah ! I perceive/ said Theresa, with seriousness ; * you have lost 
your parents, and absence was a relief/ 

My heart smote me at these words, for I thought of my mother. 
* No/ I replied, 1 you mistake me ; my parents are both living, and 
I love them dearly, as you may well suppose.* 

‘ And yet you were desirous to leave them V 

1 1 was, though not for the sake of leaving them / 

‘ I shall understand you better by and by, perhaps/ said Theresa. 

‘ I am sure of it/ I answered ; ‘ so 1 will only say now that I come 
here to prosecute my studies under the direction of your father/ 

1 What ‘course* do you commence upon V asked Theresa. 

1 Philosophy, I think; for I am deeply interested tn the great 
German thinkers/ 

‘ A wearisome and most unprofitable pursuit/ said the young 
girl, with an almost oracular tone. 

1 looked at her, surprised at the remark ; but perceived no change 
from her previous quiet manner. 

* Why do you say so V I asked, curious to know how one so young 
could speak upon such a subject with so much self-possession. 

‘ Because you will soon become involved in a maze of theories; 
unsatisfied with one, you will turn to another, and then speedily to ano¬ 
ther; and so on through the whole, until at last you will mock at all, 
for they all will seem to mock at you. I say so, because I witness 
these things everyday: but I make you angry/said Theresa,quickly, 
seeing my face suddenly flushed. 4 1 have spoken what you like 
not; I am sorry/ 

It was indeed too true. Theresa had spoken what I liked not, 
and my face was flushed ; but assuredly not from anger. 

There are periods in the experience of every individual marked by 
a crisis; sometimes of a moral, sometimes of an intellectual, some¬ 
times of a merely physical nature; but still a crisis, when it is suddenly 
discovered that the advance which we have flattered ourselves we have 
been for years making is an advance toward ruin ; when on a sud¬ 
den we behold, instead of beauty and fair proportion, moral hideous¬ 
ness and desolation ; instead of the perfection of intellectual attain¬ 
ment, an intellect oblique and perverted and abandoned to error; 
when instead of a physical frame, full of life and health and strength, 
we discover the slow but certain approach of that insidious enemy, 
Disease. I am sure that every one who may chance to read this 
page, will recognise if not in all, yet in some part of what I have 
here put down, something which his own experience will confirm. 
And in the cases I have mentioned, how very suddenly does the light 
break upon us; and then how unerring and how plain are our con¬ 
victions 1 How unmistakeable is our situation! How we wonder 
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at our blindness, at our stupidity, in not earlier discovering it! And 
it is not by any uncommon incident that we are awakened to a sense 
of our position. The merest trifle, a Blight unimportant occurrence, 
a word lightly spoken, breaks the spell (for the consummation was 
near) and then, how changed is the scene ! 

Instantaneously I awoke as from a dream. A fearful Teality, 
which I dreaded to encounter, frowned forbiddingly upon my life’s 
dream-work, and it vanished suddenly and was no more. 4 You will 
mock at all, for they all will seem to mock at you / I say so , because I 
witness these things every day /’ Had the learned Professor, or the 
great Goethe, or any distinguished philosopher, closed an eloquent 
discourse with this senteuce, I doubt if it would have affected 
me. I should have regarded it as a part of the system of the lec¬ 
turer to utter such a warning; but to hear from the lips of the young 
Theresa, so strong, so earnest yet so simple an argument, in language 
so clear and forcible, without the least appearance on her part of 
assumption or display, had the tremendous effect upon me which I 
have just described. It seemed like the voice of an angel pro¬ 
nouncing against me! I had wandered from my fatherland in search 
of wisdom, and was I to receive such a lesson from one so young, 
and that one a maiden ! Were the teachings of all the learned 
doctors to be set at nought, and so simple a remedy applied 1 With 
the haughty Syrian, I was ready to exclaim : * Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? 
May I not wash in them and be clean V 

I felt the impotence of the question before I could myself frame 
a response. At a distance how had I regarded the great Thinkers 
of Germany! Close at hand, in very communion with them, how 
did she , the young Theresa, regard them 1 What a comment did the 
answer to this question involve ! The words of the apostle now 
glowed before me : * Beware lest any man spoil you through phi¬ 
losophy and vain deceit.’ But if I gave up all hold upon my philoso¬ 
phy, I was lost. I had no other resource ; I could go no where else. 

These thoughts passed like lightning through my brain. One 
minute had ticked slowly away, and the revolution was complete. 
Theresa sat regarding me with speechless wonder. That something 
had powerfully affected me, she could easily see ; but farther, all was 
a mystery to her. Her voice brought me back to myself. 

‘What have I said 1 — what mistake have I made ! — why are 
you displeased V she demanded. 

I replied as calmly as I could, assuring her that I was not dis¬ 
pleased, but suddenly indisposed in a way I would hereafter explain; 
and pleading fatigue from my late journey, attempted to take my 
leave, that I might go back to my hotel. The Professor at this mo¬ 
ment came in with his guest from his promenade, and positively for¬ 
bade my returning. 

4 Your apartment has been ready for you these two weeks, and if 
my young friend is indisposed, he may go to it at once.’ 

I was glad to accept his offer. I was shown to a neat and de¬ 
lightfully-situated chamber, where every thing was prepared with a 
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due regard to comfort and convenience. I felt too agitated to think 
more at present. Beside, I was really weary. Early as it was, I 
drew the curtains and got into my bed. I fell into a disturbed and 
uneasy slumber, which lasted well into the following morning. 

I did not atvake until late. The day was fine, and looking 
from my window, I found the view most delightful. The house 
was nearly surrounded by an extensive garden, laid out in taste¬ 
ful walks and labyrinths, at the extremity of which was erected 
a bower or summer-house. As I stood enjoying the prospect, I 
beheld Theresa coming down an avenue, accompanied by her 
distinguished guest. They were in close and apparently inte¬ 
resting conversation, although I could not perceive any thing 
peculiar in the manner of either. The former maintained her 
accustomed modest self-possession ; the latter the same noble and 
dignified demeanor. He stopped often in the walk to examine 
the most minute things, to which he would frequently call the atten¬ 
tion of his companion* Now the variegated colors of a strange 
flower would arrest his steps; he would then pause, and regard 
with singular scrutiny the movements of a large spider, which had 
woven his mesh across* the path ; perhaps a butterfly would next 
attract him, or a bird upon the wing, or an insect in the air. No¬ 
thing seemed to escape his observation, and nothing appeared un¬ 
worthy of it. Presently the two turned and entered the house. I 
hastened down, and in answer to the kind inquiries of all, was 
happy to declare myself * much better, every way/ 

% I had determined to explain to Theresa the cause of my singular 
conduct the evening previous, and was in hopes that she would 
make some allusion to it. She did not, however* but on the con¬ 
trary evidently avoided it; doubtless with a design to save my feel¬ 
ings* After breakfast, the Professor and his guest went out toge¬ 
ther ; the former apologizing to me for the seeming neglect, on the 
score that his engagements for the day were imperative. I know 
not why, but I dreaded to be left alone with Theresa. She how¬ 
ever appeared desirous to prevent the time from becoming irksome 
to me. She asked me no questions, but started topics herself for 
conversation. 

* I have received a gift this morning/ she remarked ; 4 something 
you would be curious to see ; and I think I may show it to you, 
although it is not to be made public. It is well known that Goethe 
has been for a long time engaged upon a tragedy, and that he has 
now nearly completed it. Last night he added, or rather inserted, 
a scene in it, and he was kind enough to give me a transcript, de¬ 
claring that it was half mine/ 

So saying.Theresa produced the manuscript,remarking: 4 1 thought 
you would be interested to read it, and here it is/ 

I took the paper and read it. The thoughts were evidently sug¬ 
gested by what had passed the day previous.—What power of ap¬ 
propriation has that man ! — And as it forms a part of the same 
subject, I will insert it here ; althpugh it may seem a departure 
from the plan I have thus far pursued, really it is not a departure. 
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it in the German, verbatim. A translation would spoil its 

ORargarctc. 

SOtrfpud) nur, J^cirtrtc^ ! 

frau ft. 

2Ba< id) fann! 

OR a rga ret e. 

Run fag’, wi* baft Du’* mit bet Religion ? 

Du bift rin bcrjltd) gutcr OR'ann, 

Olfltin id) glaub’, Du bdltft md)t ciel baron. 

fr a u ft. 

Sab ba*. mein ffinb'! Du fiiMft, t<f> bin Dir gut; 
friir ntrin Sirben Itcft id) Seib unb ©litt, 

SB$itt Rumanb frtn (Sefubl unb frtnc Aic4>e rauben. 

OR a r g a r e't *. 

Da* ift nidjt re<$t, man mu£ b’ran glauben ! 
frauft. 

ORuji man ? 

ORargarete. 

Old)! roemt id) etn>a* auf Di<f) fJnnte! 

Du ebrfl aud) nidjt bit beiligen 6afrauient*. 

frauft. 

3d) *br* ft*. 

ORargarete. 

Dotf> obn* ©erlangen. 

3ur ORrffe, jur iBfid)t< bift Du lang* ni<$t gcgangcn. 

GUaubft Du an (Sou? 

frauft. 

ORein Sirbdjen, n>cc barf fagen, 

3d) glaub’an (Sott ? 

OR a g ft Pruftft ober JPeife fragen, 
lint ihre Untioort fdtemi nur Spott 
Uebcr ben frrager ju fein. 

OR a t g a t c t«. 

€>o glaubft Du nidjt? 

frauft. 

ORtfebot’ mid) nid)t, Du bolbe* 2(agcft($t! 

21 1 ** barf ibn nr nutn ? 
llnb wer brfennen : 

3d) glaub’ ibn. 

3S><r fmi’fintcn ? 
llnb fid) untfrimnbfu 
3u fagen : 3d) giaub’ ibn nic$t. 

D*r Olfluiufaffer, 

Der OWlrrhalfrr, 

frafti unb erbait *r nfcftt • 

Diit), mnt), fid) fribft? 

OftJolbi fid) brr '?inmi*l nid)t babrobrn ? 

Sirgr bit Crbe nid)f bierunien feft ? 
llnb ftrtgen frtnnbltd) blidenb 
<?img* ^trrnr md)t brrauf? 

€d>au id) md)i ilug’ in Oluge Dir, 
llnb brangi md)i a Ur* 

Rad) J?auvi unb £er;en Dir, 
llnb i»fbt in rimgrni iSrhrunnijj 
• Unfidnbar fid)ibat nrbrn Dir ? 

Crfnfl’ baron Dem £erj, fo grofi e* ift, 
llnb inrnn Du ganj in brm (S*ftil)le ftiig bift, 

Rrnn’ e* bann, u>u Du inllft, 

Rrnn’* (Sind ! *>rrj ! Sub* ! (Sott! 

3d) bab* funrn Ranien 
Dafur! (Srfiihl ift Olffrl; 

Ratur ift Sdiall unb Raud), 
llutnrbrlnb $tmntel*glut. 

ORarga rete. 

Da* ift ailed red)t fdi3n unb gut; 
llngrfahr fagi ba* brr ^farter aud), 

Rut mu *m ©lidjen anbern Ittcrten. 

TOL. XXIX. 44 


I copy 
beauty 
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fraufh 

fii facin'* oDfr Orun 
2tH< Jbrrpn urmr fe?n Mmmlifcfyen Xag«, 
in form SrraAr : 
alarum nidjt tn ter utejne*? 

UJargotet*. 

2Btnn man’4 fo h?rt, mccf>r’^ IciMid) fdjfinrn, 

6t»f)t aber tedi mtnter fdjwf tarum ; 

Dtan Du liuft (tin Cbnfunlljuiu. 

5 a u fl. 

£irb’<ffinb!* • 

Here was the dreaded subject back again ! I felt that I had not 
strength to grapple with it, for I knew how futile was the contest. 


* We trust that we shall find favor with our correspondent's less literate readers, by appending a 
translation of the above. We were at first disposed to (hibttitute this for the original German, bat 
finally concluded to add it in a note. We must not forget to state, by the way, that we have taken 
our extract from the excellent prose translation of Goethe's ‘ Faust’ by Mr. Hayward. 

Ed. KsricKBRBOoxaa. 


* MlHOiBIT. 

Promise me, Henry 1 


vac st. 

What I can. 

lUAaiBIT. 


Now, tell me : how do you feel as to religion ? You are a dear, good man, but I believe yon do n*t 
tkink much of it. 

YAU 8 T. 

No more of that, my child ! you feel I lore you : I would lay down my life for thoee I love, nor 
would I deprive any of their feeling and their church. 


MAS3AMT, 

That is not right; we must believe in it 

VADST. 

Must wet 

UABOAKIT. 

Ah! if I had any influence over you ! Beside, you do not honor the holy Sacraments. 


I honor them. 


VAUST. 

SAH3AKR. 


But without desiring them. It is long since you went to mass or confession. Do you believe in 
God ? 

TAver. 

My love, who dares say 'I believe in God V You may ask priests and philosophers, and their an* 
swer will appear but a mockery of the questioner. 

liAROARST. 

You do n’t believe, then ? 

VAOST. 

Mistake me not, thou lovely one! Who dare name him? and who avow: ‘I believe in him?* 
Who feel — and dare to say: • 1 believe in him not V The All-embracer, the AU-sustainer, does be 
not embrace and sustain thee, me, himself? Does not the heaven arch itself there above! Lies 
not the earth firm here below ? And do not eternal stars rise, kindly twinkling, on high! Are we 
not looking into each other’s eyes, and is not all thronging to thy head and heart, and weaving in 
eternal mystery, invisibly — visibly, al>out thee ? With it fill thy heart, big as it is ; and when thou 
art wholly blest in the feeling, then call it what thou wilt! Call it Bliss ! — Heart I—Love 1 — God I 
I have no name for it 1 Feeling is all in all. Name is sound and smoke, clouding heaven’s glow. 


ItAKOABXT. 

That is all very fine and good. The priest says nearly the same, only with somewhat different 
words. 

VAtTBT. 


All hearts in all places under the blessed light of day say it, each in its own language ; 
in mine t 


VAROAKST. 


why not 


Thus taken, it may pass; but, for all that, there is something wrong about it, for thou hast no 
Christianity. 

VAU 8 T. 

Dear child I 
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I determined if possible to give my mind some repose ; at least for 
a few days. After expressing my thanks, therefore, for the perusal 
of the manuscript, I asked Theresa if she would not take a stroll 
with me in the Rosenthral. She assented, and thither we proceeded. 


stanzas: spring-time. 


DT H. W. ROOKWILL. 


' Tai winter Is over and rone ; the floorers nppe»r again upon tha earth; the time of the singing of 
birds hath come, and the voice of the turtle is heard In the land.* 


Hark ! — how the rain-drops patter on the roof! 

A few more days of tempest, and the sun 
Shall light the naked mountain-woods, apd buds 
Will swell in the wood-thickets ; yet a few 
Capricious days of drizzle and cold mists, 

And gentle airs shall fill the wilderness 
With sweet, wild harmony. The larch shall hang 
Its tassels out, and by the weedy pool 
The bird shall look into the last year’s nest, 

And sing to the young morning. Reeds shall spring 
Glossy and green along the fountain’s marge, 

And tremble in the sunshine. Flowers shall bloom 
Upon the woody hills, and by the side 
Of the rough forest-road, and in the depths 
Of the low thickets, and upon the graves, 

Nor longer shall the frosts of winter shine 
Amid the letters sculptured ou the tombs. 


The season’s keen severity shall pass, 

And soft winds, fresh with scent of evergreen, 
Shall warn the husbandman when it is time 
To wend unto his labor. He shall go 
Rejoicing to his toil, for not in vain 
Hath God given promise that the earth shall yield 
Her fair increase in season. Winter’s snow 
Whitens the hill-tope, and the blast comes strong 
And icy through the woods ; yet in due time 
The yellow grain cast in the furrowed land 
Springs up into the harvest. Wisely thus 
Runs the perpetual harmony of things ; 

Thus wakening to new youth beyond the change 
And grossness of this dull mortality. 

From Life’s dark winter-time the soul shall bunt, 
And seek its proper country. Calmly goes 
The good man to his slumbers; calmly thus 
Would I go down, when it shall come my time, 

To rest in the cold charnel; not in fear, 

Nor poisoned with remorse, but with a deep 
And holy quietude surrendering up 
My soul to sweet-voiced angels, let me pass 
Gently into my immortality. 
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THE GULF-STREAM. 

OBSERVATIONS OTON IT8 EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER AND PROBABLE SOURCE. 

RB1FKCTrUX.LT INSCRIBED TO PBOT. 81 LLI 1 CAN. 


Among the wonderful works of Nature, whose cause yet remains 
in doubt, there is perhaps none more worthy of our attention than 
that which heads this paper. Some persons suppose that it is caused 
by the trade-winds; others, that it is owing to the waters which are 
discharged into the Gulf by the Mississippi and other rivers; and 
others again say that its origin is 4 the tide flowing in by an under, 
and coming out by an upper current,* etc. 

Before venturing a refutation of any of these hypotheses, it will 
be necessary to show what are the peculiar characteristics of this 
vast flow of water, and then inquire if any theory yet advanced will 
be able to account for them in a satisfactory manner; and if not, if 
one and all of them be found entirely inadequate, then venture to 
promulgate a solution, which my mind for some time past has 
adopted as entirely satisfactory to me, and which I trust will be found 
to cover the whole ground, both in fact and philosophy. These cha¬ 
racteristics are, First , its Magnitude ; Second , its Force; Third , its 
Heat; Fourth , its Color. 

I. Of its Magnitude. — Between the peninsula of Florida and 
the island of Cuba, the stream is sixty miles wide, and of a depth 
I believe unknown; off Cape Fear, North-Carolina,itis one hundred; 
off New-York, about two hundred and forty; and at the banks of 
Newfoundland its breadth is about five hundred miles ; and its in¬ 
fluence is felt on the coast of Ireland, and even as far as Norway. 

II. Of its Force. — 1 Three degrees to the north-east of Vera 
Cruz it has been found setting to the north-east one mile an hour; 
in the meridian of Havannah two; off Cape Florida from three 
and-a-Tialf to five ; between Cape Hatteras and Nantucket it has 
been known to run at the rate of three miles an hour; and whirl¬ 
pools, indicating great force, have been often seen as far east as 
longitude sixty-five degrees and latitude forty-two degrees; and five 
degrees east of Newfoundland it has driven a becalmed vessel from 
twenty-five to thirty miles a day out of her course. I now quote from 
* The Coast Pilot,* which has been politely furnished to me for the 
better illustration of this matter, by the Messrs. Blunts, whose as¬ 
siduity and exertions must have been great, to enable them to pro¬ 
duce a work of such importance to the mercantile interests of Chris¬ 
tendom. Thus: 4 The water in some places is like boiling water, 
and in other places it foams like the waters of a cataract, even in 
dead-calms, and places which are fathomless; and during strong north - 
east winds , that part from Cape Roman to the north and east breaks 
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violently; so much so, that it has hem mistaken for shoals during the 
night: 

If the above be not sufficient to attest the overwhelming force of 
the Gulf-Stream, I trust that the following extracts from the same 
work will be found fully so : * In the strait of Florida, within the 
Bahamas, when a northerly gale increases to a storm, it opposes the 
stream in its course, the adverse power causes it to fill all the chan¬ 
nels and openings among the Martyr Islands and reefs, and to over¬ 
flow all the low coast.* ‘ The water is supposed at times to have , 
risen to the height of thirty feet, and to have been rurfhing against 
the fury of the winds at the rate of seven miles an hour ; during these 
times the strait of Florida exhibits a scene terrific beyond descrip¬ 
tion.* 

III. Of its Heat. — The temperature of the stream in the meri¬ 
dian of Key-West is about eighty-six degrees ; off the mouth of the 
Delaware, in the month of October , it was found to be seventy-eight 
degrees; off Nantucket, seventy-five degrees of Farrenheit. On a 
passage from England to New-York the stranger is surprised at the 
extraordinary change from a chilling coldness to an agreeable sum¬ 
mer-heat, even in the space of a single night; and this when he is 
little more than half-way over. It has been found to be eleven de¬ 
grees warmer than the sea through which it was then passing. 

IV. Of its Color. — It is always of that fine blue which is cha¬ 
racteristic of the southern seas. 

Are the trade-winds the cause of the Gulf-Stream 1 Is its flood 
received into the Gulf of Mexico through the strait of Yucatan 1 
After carefully weighing the whole evidence pro and con, I answer, 

1 No.* The testimony of navigators appears to be about equally 
divided on this head. One says that he found a current of two miles 
setting from the bay of Honduras into the Gulf of Mexico; another, 
that he experienced the same setting out of the gulf, and after round¬ 
ing Cape Antonio, taking an eastern direction; another, that he was 
driven by a current setting east south-east, two-and-a-half knots 
between the Caymans and the Isle of Pines, etc. To support the 
negative of this question, I submit the following: First: The strait of 
Yucatan is but little more capacious than that of Florida, yet the 
force of the current in the latter is double that of the former, and 
at times treble. If the supply were really derived through the in¬ 
fluence of ‘the trades,* it is manifest that during the prevalence of a 
severe Norther the same exhibition of conflicting elements would be seen 
off Cape Catouch as there is off Cape Florida during a severe easterly 
gale; but this I believe has never been discovered , although severe 
Northers have prevailed , with little or no intermission during sixteen 
days . If the trade-winds were the cause of the stream, I am of 
opinion that during the prevalence of a great norther the waters of 
the Atlantic would flow rapidly back into the Gulf, because the sup¬ 
ply through the strait of Yucatan would be stopped ; and the feeder 
thus cut off, the gulf would be exhausted, and the law of compensa¬ 
tion alone would cause them to do so. But instead of this natural 
consequent upon a severe and continued north wind, admitting 4 the 
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trades* to be the cause, no such result has ever been witnessed; but 
on the contrary, the Gulf-Stream still flows, whether ‘the trades* blow 
or not; whether the wind prevail from the north or the south, the west 
or the east; and from the latter quarter even when they are most 
boisterous ; and when ‘ the trades* have been stopped for weeks, the 
Gulf-Stream is seen contending against the furious storm at the rate 
of six and seven miles an hour, evincing a power and a source far 
greater and more permanent than the ephemeral supply which * the 
, trades* could possibly give. 

This great difference of volume, of force and of elemental strife, 
which is seen when winds of equal strength oppose the different cur¬ 
rents at the strait of Yucatan and that of Florida, appears to me to 
be proof conclusive that the Gulf-Stream must derive its supply 
from a source more unfailing, permanent and powerful than the 
mere surface-wave of the trade-winds. Neither can that hypothesis 
be sustained by the argument of an under-current; because if it 
were so, the water coming from within the tropics would be warmer 
than that north of them ; would naturally flow on the surface ; and 
would not, nay could not, form an under-current. I advance the 
above remarks in support of the first and second classification of 
characteristics, as well as the facts contained under those two heads; 
and ask the reader whether the vastness and the force of the Gulf- 
Stream can possibly be derived from such unstable source as the 
trade-winds 1 

The known heat of the Gulf-Stream is more powerful than any 
other argument to show that it cannot possibly be derived from solar 
influence while within the tropics ; and if this point be once estab¬ 
lished, no more need be said in denial of the theory which attributes 
the Gulf-Stream to the trade-winds. As is shown in the third clas¬ 
sification of characteristics, the heat of the Gulf-Stream in the strait 
of Florida is put down at eighty-six degrees of Fahrenheit, while 
the mean temperature of the sea at the equator ife, say seventy de¬ 
grees ; and it cannot be much more than this, because that of the 
atmosphere is but about seventy-five degrees; and the mean tem¬ 
perature of the air at Jamaica is quoted at eighty-one ; and that of 
the sea being naturally much less, it cannot surely be asserted that 
this addition of caloric was derived from the atmosphere while tra¬ 
versing such a distance northward from the equator, where it was 
never known to be so high, and that too in the month of October. 

The fine clear blue of this current precludes the least idea that 
it could possibly be derived from the Mississippi and other rivers 
which empty into the Gulf. The only streams of any importance 
which are tributary to that basin are the Chattahooche, Alabama, 
Pearl, Mississippi, Trinity, Brassos, Colorado and Rio Grande. 
Now the Mississippi delivers more water into the Gulf than all of 
these together ; and yet its influence in producing such a current as 
that of the Gulf-Stream would be of little or no avail. I may say 
that a thousand such rivers would not be sufficient. The boccas of 
' the Mississippi discharge their waters on the segment of a circle 
whose length is not less than two hundred and fifty miles; it must 
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necessarily therefore be discharged in very slight volume, and being 
lighter than the waters of the Gulf, it floats upon their surface, and is 
at once subject to the powerful influence of evaporation which in the 
Gulf of Mexico, especially in the summer months, is much beyond 
belief. On entering the Mississippi, when but a few miles from the 
main pass, you see its turgid waters on the surface ; your vessel di¬ 
vides them, and they dwindle into such insignificance that the blue 
wave of the Gulf is seen in the wake of the ship until you arrive 
almost at the mouth of the river. But even if the rivers which dis¬ 
charge themselves into the Gulf were .sufficient to produce the vo¬ 
lume, the important characteristics of heat and color would still be 
wanting. No more therefore need be said in refutation of the theory 
that these rivers are the source of the Gulf-Stream. 

The only hypothesis then to which any force attaches is that of 
the * trade-windsand this to a superficial inspection would seem 
to be amply sufficient; a grand pier or barrier extending from lon¬ 
gitude thirty-three degrees west, to ninety-seven west, that is from 
Cape St. Roche in South America to the shores of Mexico, sixty- 
four degrees, and running generally on the diagonal of the rhombs, 
would, I say, appear at first view to be equal to the production of 
such a flood ; but this I deny, upon the grounds already laid down; 
viz., its vastness could not be produced by ‘the trades;' because 
even should they raise a wave of a thousand tons, and it rise to a 
crest, it is evident that such weight, resting upon no basis but a liquid 
like itself, must necessarily sink into it and displace the waters be¬ 
neath itself in a direction opposite to its own course, as the cog of 
one pinion-wheel would propel that of another in the direction con¬ 
trary to its own motion. Beside, the law of equilibrium, compensa¬ 
tion, would demand this, and require it. 

Its force cannot be derived from the 1 trade-winds,’ from the fact 
that there is no war of elements, during a severe norther, between 
Cape Catouch and Cape Antonio at all to compare with that which 
is always seen off Cape Florida during a severe easterly or north¬ 
easterly gale. 

Its heat cannot be derived from the tropical wave, because it pos- 
sesses a greater amount of caloric off Key-West, even in the month 
of October, than that possessed by any part of the sea within the 
tropics, even in the midst of summer.’ 

Its color cannot be derived from ‘ the trades,' because the waves 
which they propel are generally those of shallow seas, which must 
necessarily become more or less turgid, and could not therefore pos¬ 
sess that mild, beautiful blue which is one of the peculiar features 
of that vast volume of water. If the rivers which disembogue 
themselves into the bay of Mexico be not, if the trade-winds be not, 
the source of the Gulf-Stream; if the facts already quoted directly 
oppose and flatly deny these hypotheses, what then is the source of 
the Gulf-Stream 1 

To make a satisfactory answer to this, it is necessary to examine 
an extensive field. We find by the report of the French engineers 
sent to survey the route for the Panama canal, that the watero of 
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the Pacific are generally about eleven feet higher than those on the 
Atlantic side ; and at spring-tides they are some eighteeen feet 
higher. Now this is an extraordinary fact, the very reverse of what 
would appear, philosophically, should be the case; because the 
earth travelling at the rate of one thousand and forty-five miles an 
hour eastward , it would seem that the waters on the western side of 
the barrier would flow away from it, and those of the eastern side 
be piled up against it. This fact is plainly illustrated by putting a 
grind-stone or rounded board in motion on an axis; having previ¬ 
ously wetted it, and placed a barrier on the verge, it will first be 
found that the water will flow to the utmost verge of the circle; 
and if not too violently moved, the water will be seen to flow over 
the barrier in a little jet, in a direction contrary to the motion of the 
wheel. That this philosophical law does act on the eastern side of 
the isthmus of Panama, there can be no doubt; and notwithstand¬ 
ing this influence, we find that the waters on the eastern side are lower 
by eleven to eighteen feet than they are on the western ! We now 
come to the inquiry as to the cause of such phenomenon, so con¬ 
trary to known laws, which would produce an effect directly the op¬ 
posite. • 

If the inquirer will turn to the map of those countries, he will 
find that the volume of water on the Atlantic side, which could have 
any influence on the question, is only that within the meridians of 
sixty-five and ninety degrees west of Greenwich, lying between the 
United States and South A merica, which is almost of no consideration 
when compared with that on the Pacific side; and the centrifugal 
force, operating directly along the meridians, can have but little in¬ 
fluence upon so small a body of water as that of the West Indian 
and Caribbean Seas, compared with so vast a body as that of the 
Pacific, extending one hundred and fifty degrees in breadth, and 
running in unbroken volume into both the Polar Seas. 

The isthmus of Panama being so near the equator, and the cen¬ 
trifugal force acting upon such an accumulation of fluid as that of the 
Pacific, gives, in my opinion, the true cause of the difference of 
elevation of the two oceans at the point of Panama. I am not 
aware that any other writer has attempted a solution of this sub¬ 
ject; and if mine be the true one, of which I have not the smallest 
doubt, we have a very important item as to the source of the Gulf- 
Stream. Beside this, there are other facts to be considered : namely, 
the extent and great depression of the basin forming the bay of 
Mexico, it being mostly unfathomable; the volcanic nature of all 
the mountains of Cuba ; the volcanoes at and near the narrow strip 
of land south of Vera Cruz, which separates the Gulf from the 
Pacific, being but one hundred and ten statute-miles across. On 
the eastern side there are two near each other, and on the western 
there are no less than eight volcanoes in one group. But most 
worthy of consideration are the fields of liquid asphaltum, which 
the mariner frequently sails through on a voyage from New-Orleans 
to Vera Cruz, which appears like tar floating on the water, and 
which, in fine weather, is seen ever and anon bubbling up from un- 
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known depths, and possessing a highly mephitic smell. All these 
facts, when taken together, suggest the unavoidable inference that 
the Pacific Ocean is the source of the Gulf Stream ; that the tunnels 
through which it is supplied are the flues or supply-ducts of an ex¬ 
hausted volcano ; that the vastness of its volume can be accounted 
for in no other way than that of the Pacific being its source ; that 
its heat is acquired in passing through these flues or funnels ; that 
its color, coming from the depths of the Pacific, would be preserved 
in this way; that the asphaltura, which now quietly rises to the sur¬ 
face of the gulf, and is buffeted about by the winds until finally 
thrown upon the coast, once issued in liquid flame from the crater 
of a frightful volcano; and that the great depression on the surface 
of our planet, forming the bay of Mexico, is the exhausted cavern 
which once supplied a volcano greater than Hawaii, or perhaps 
than any other that was ever known in our world. 

Admitting this hypothesis, all the phenomena peculiar to the 
Gulf-Stream are philosophically accounted for, and reconcilable to 
reason. Here we see the cause of its Vastness , of its Force , of its 
Heat , and of its Color ; in which solution there is not one fact to 
rise up and call it in question. 


A LAY OF THE HEART. - 

irriOflOXlIlll lKtCRIBID TO UBS. FBANOSS S. OBOOOD. 


BT UBS. U. X. BXWITT. 


When Fame around thy beauteous brow 
Her green and fadeless bay had wound, 

Above the 1 wreath of wild flowers* thou 
Had’st o’er thy youthful temples bound; 

We met But ah ! *t was not for this; 
Not that the world, with loud acclaim, 

Had given the poet’s deathless meed 
To gild for aye thy gentle name: 

Oh ! not for this I sought thee then, 

And not for this I prize thee now; 

But for thy winning, guileless ways, 

And for thy love-illumined brow : 

And for thy pure, confiding heart, 

That never yet its truth forsook ; 

Which met my own in generous faith, 

And oped to me its golden book. 

And I must eat the lotus fruit 
That brings to all forgetftdnes, 

Or ever I forego thy praise. 

Or teach my heart to love thee less. 

45 
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OUR COUSIN, THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


BT VCLIX LIMBER. 


My father was an attorney in a small village in New-England. 
He furnished in his own history a standing proof of the truth of De 
Tocqueville’s assertion, that the lawyers form the aristocracy in the 
United States. For thirty years it had been true that what my father 
said ‘ was law,* in more senses than one, among his neighbors. A 
quotation of his from Blackstone carried not more weight with it 
than did his dictum in matters of taste or science. With one word 
he had settled the question of the sub-treasury, and with another 
given to derision the architectural ambition of the only man who 
had ever dared to raise his*voice in rebellion against his authority. 
In politics he was a disciple of John Adams ; nor was it ever ima¬ 
gined by his followers that his course had aught of variableness in 
it. His religious convictions were very clear and definite. By his 
voice alone he had resisted the heresies that had disturbed the peace 
of surrounding communities, till, as he used to say, our village was 
left * a solitary oasis in the desert of sin and heresy.’ Thrice had 
he, since the principle of rotation in office was extended to the pulpit, 
detected heterodox notions in the sermons of his spiritual purveyor, 
and thrice was the speedy expulsion of the apostate the consequence. 
Yet my father was a kind man. He liked to see people enjoy them¬ 
selves, especially where the enjoyment was by his favor; and he took 
a great deal of pleasure in helping others when the circumstances 
showed in good contrast the benefactor and the protegee. 

My mother had been brought up in Connecticut, a state where 
the boundaries of caste have always been more rigidly drawn than 
in any other. She was much more aristocratic than my father. 
* Her soul was like a star, and dwelt apart,’ avoiding every thing like 
free intercourse with the vulgar herd about her; and she looked for¬ 
ward with much comfort to that better state where she imagined the 
fifth heaven (for she acknowledged the superior claims of two higher 
sets) would be especially appropriated to her and her class. My 
sisters were of marriageable age. They had been frequently to the 
country-seat with my father, and were once at a party made by the 
Chief Justice; there they had been introduced to an ex-Governor, 
and were altogether very graciously treated. They had various un¬ 
disputed prerogatives in the village where we dwelt. It was theirs 
to set the fashion in bonnets; and a pert minx who had sent to a neigh¬ 
boring town for a * Tuscan braid/ and thus anticipated my sisters, 
who were dependent on the village store-keeper, was next Sabbath 
frowned at by the whole congregation. 

‘ Ay! she must send somewhere else if she would play that trick !’ 
said Tapestring; and he spoke truly. He had better lost an ear 
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than open a box of laces or bonnets to the public till my sisters had 
seen them. 

I completed the family, and I too was of manriageable age. I 
was educated at college, had heard law-lectures at Yale, and ex¬ 
pected soon to be admitted to the bar. 1 do n’t think I was any way 
remarkable, save as being the only son and heir to the family power, 
and the only liberally-educated man in the ‘ oasis.’ These things 
made me of so much consequence at home, and I had found myself 
so insignificant a personage abroad, where nobody knew or appre¬ 
ciated *the station 1 was born to, that I had concluded to marry, when 
I could find a wife sufficiently agreeable to me, and worthy of the 
greatness I should endow her with, squat on the ‘ oasis,’ and quietly 
await the time when roy father should yield up to me his honors and 
his rank. 

To us there was no Mordecai in the king’s gate; our authority 
was unquestioned. But a country life is generally dull, and there 
is little pleasure in the undisturbed enjoyment of dignity. Variety 
in associates is always pleasant, and we were very glad to hear, one 
day, that a cousin of ours was coming to teach the village school. 
It would gratify our pride to show her our authority, and her com¬ 
pany could not but be some alleviation of the tiresomeness df soli¬ 
tude. She was a second cousin, and as she had lived in a part of 
the country distant from us, we were wholly unacquainted with her. 
By the death of her father, a few years before, whom intemperance 
and speculation had ruined in mind, body and estate, she had been 
left destitute and friendless. We had not taken the pains to send 
for her; for who hunts up his poor relations ? But an uncle of hers, 
on the other side of her genealogical tree, who lived in our neigh¬ 
borhood, and honored the trade of a blacksmith, had obtained for her 
the promise of our summer school. He told my father that he ex¬ 
pected her arrival; and when that excellent man communicated the 
fact to us at the tea-table, his countenance shone with conscious be¬ 
nevolence, as he remarked, that it was in our power to make her re¬ 
spectable or otherwise, and we must use her well. 4 I told Sackett,’ he 
added, 4 that she must come right up and visit us, and that she might 
be sure we should be glad to see her.’ 

4 We must certainly take some notice of her,’said my mother. 

4 Yes, girls, be sure you treat her kindly,’ added the old gentle¬ 
man. 

1 Of course we shall,* replied my sisters; 4 she is our cousin.’ 

I only said that I hoped she was pretty, which expression was met 
by my father with an ominous shake of the head, warning me not to 
seduce the affection of the credulous girl by showing her any farther 
attention than courtesy demanded. ‘Young girls’ heads are easily 
turned,* he said, ‘ and her happiness and peace of mind are of far 
more importance — far more, Sir, than is the gratification of your 
vanity.’ 

In order to give her a respectable position at once, and to secure' 
for her a favorable reception in the ‘ oasis,’ we gave out that the ex¬ 
pected school-mistress was our cousin. Much to our surprise, the 
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first fortnight after her arrival passed away without Miss Morris' 
having accepted my father's repeated and urgent invitation, conveyed 
to her through the blacksmith, to come and see us. This could 
hardly be from timidity, for my father's invitations had been suffi¬ 
ciently pressing, and we knew she had already made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the parson's lady, who would be only too glad to accompany 
her to our house. 

4 It was plain to be seen,’ my mother said, 4 that the elated thing 
expects the first call from us. She must be taught better, if only for 
her own sake. Alzina,' (addressing her eldest,) 4 you need not hu¬ 
mor the silly thing; she will soon find what her place is, and how 
dependent she is for every attention on our favor.' 

4 That she will!' replied the scion of aristocracy. 4 You need 
not fear my running after her!' 

My father would have advised less stern treatment, but in matters 
of etiquette and management my mother's opinion was generally 
followed. But our change of policy came too late. Miss Morris had 
already been welcomed by every body who dared to know our 
cousin. At church, strange to say, she showed no inclination to 
seek an introduction to that pew in which the majesty of the oasis 
was seated. She was so crowded with offers of hospitality that she 
was plainly under no necessity of going a-begging; she seemed to 
have captivated the whole town. It could not indeed be denied 
that there was something exceedingly attractive in her air and man¬ 
ners. Her features had that equilibrium that makes permanent 
good looks; and there was that mixture of earnestness and uncon¬ 
cern in the expression of her face that is equally removed from the 
awkward vyarmth of nature and the dull indifference of artificial 
life. Few would look at her a second time in a crowd, but the com¬ 
bination of spirit and good nature in her address and conversation 
fascinated every one ; so at least said all who had seen her, when 
they came, as they did not fail to do, to congratulate us on having so 
charming a cousin. They wondered, moreover, exceedingly, that 
she had not been to see us; and we too began to wonder. We 
only knew that when she casually met my mother at a neighbor’s, 
she had promised in reply to her invitation 4 to come and drink tea 
some afternoon,* that she certainly should not deny herself so great 
a gratification. But she still delayed, and evinced no inclination to 
avail herself of our protection and patronage. 

It was plainly of consequence to us to stand in a different relation 
to her from the present; the circumstances were very embarrassing. 
Had we not acknowledged our relationship to her in the first place, 
she could never have held up her head; or, had she attempted it, 
the whole town would have been shocked at her presumption. But 
we had tied our own hands ; we had said that she was our cousin, 
and that we were glad she was coming to the oasis; and, as she had 
done nothing to forfeit our favor, how could we cast her offl No 
one came in to drink tea or to gossip for an hour, who had not some¬ 
thing to say in praise of Miss Morris. If a girl so captivating should 
take it into her head, no one could tell how much trouble she might 
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cause us. And beside, it offended our pride not a little, that any one, 
and especially a young and dependent girl, should be so careless of 
our countenance and friendship. Our vanity prompted us to take 
some step that would bring her to us, and show her our power and 
splendor. The difficulty was how to do this without compromising 
our dignity. That must be maintained at all hazards. 

These several conclusions were arrived at in solemn council one 
evening, after we had casually learned that the minister and his wife 
and Dr. Jones’ lady had been drinking tea at Mr. Sackett’s ; an oc¬ 
currence for which the records of the place furnished no precedent. 
It was obvious what had drawn them thither. Something must be 
done ; we must get ourselves on less embarrassing terms with Miss 
Morris; and aside from the necessities of the case, we all felt no 
little curiosity to make the acquaintance of a person so bewitching. 
The matter was tacitly left to my mother’s ingenuity, and we all went 
to bed. Whether my mother dreamed it out, as mathematicians are 
said to dream out difficult problems, I do not know ; but the next 
morning it was announced that the embarrassment was got over. 
We were to make a party, and to ask among others the Sacketts 
and Miss Morris. This was pronounced on all sides a perfect chef- 
d'oeuvre in generalship. Miss Morris would of course come ; and 
coming in such company, could not fail of seeing her true position 
in the social scale; and other people would see it too; and would 
admire our condescension in going so low as to ask the Sacketts’ for 
our poor relation’s sake. 

Well, the evening at length came, and with it, at an early hour, 
came the worthy blacksmith and his wife, and his niece. It was a 
great day for the Sacketts’. That honest couple would have stopped 
immediately on passing the door of the drawing-room, if not in the 
hall itself; and would have taken the remotest corner in respectful 
silence, satisfied with being just within the magic circle of aristoc¬ 
racy, fashion and refinement, and awed into silent admiration by the 
splendor that shone around, and the majesty that sat enthroned at 
the farther end of the room. But Miss Morris, who had permitted 
them to come at their own hour, and in every thing had till now left 
their awe-struck fancy to itself, here interposed, and telling them that 
it was proper for them to pay their respects to the lady of the house, 
succeeded in bringing them to where my mother was seated. That 
lady on seeing them enter, had turned her attention and her eyes to 
another part of the room, rightly judging that Mrs. Sackett’s sense 
of propriety, if left to itself, would keep her at a respectful dis¬ 
tance, till a proper period having elapsed, she might direct some one 
to call the trembling trio to her. But she had reckoned without 
her host, as the squeaking of the blacksmith’s boots and the rustling 
of his wife’s silk dress speedily informed her. But my mother was 
fertile in resources; she turned her head, and after such an effort as 
those alone who wear spectacles know how to make, recognised 
Mrs. Sackett. She extended her hand, said she was very glad Mrs. 
Sackett had come, and asked her why she did not bring Mr. Sackett, 
and when Mrs. Sackett smiled a terror-struck and doubtful smile, 
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and when Mr. Sackett laughed a convulsive laugh, and they both said 
in a breath that she hud brought him, my mother smiled too, and 
wondered she had not seen him before. When she had accounted 
for this oversight— not the less remarkable because the object of it 
had been within arm’s-length of his wife all the while — in several 
distiuct and entirely contradictory ways, she inquired very cordially 
after ‘the children,’ and without attending to their reply that they 
had none, proceeded to say: 4 You have brought your niece 1 Well 
I am very much obliged to you/ she added, turning with a conde¬ 
scending look to Miss Morris, 4 You must not be afraid to come and 
see us alone after this/ 

But a change came over the patronizing expression of her face, 
as she met, not the pale face of a terrified and trembling girl, but a 
countenance beaming with mirth, which was kept from breaking into 
a smile by the least bit of a sneer. She advanced and gave her 
hand to my mother, and without attending to the observation that 
had been addressed particularly to herself, said: 4 You are rather 
under obligations to me for bringing my uncle and his wife, than 
to them for bringing me ; and as a return for this favor, I beg you 
to introduce me to your daughters. I had half resolved to punish 
their neglect in not calling on me by refusing their acquaintance al¬ 
together ; but when I recollect how nearly related we are, I have 
not the heart to do it/ Such a request my mother could not of course 
refuse, though it was by no means a part of her plan to pay Miss 
Morris so marked an attention. 

Calling to me, who was doing 4 the heir* to the various guests as 
they came in, and introducing me to Miss Morris, who received me 
with well-bred frankness, she sent me across the room to desire my 
sisters to come to her. This proceeding drew the attention of the 
whole company to the reception that our cousin received, and my 
mother for once was obliged to confess to herself that she had been 
out-generalled. 

I of course did not return to witness the meeting between my 
sisters and Miss Morris, and of what passed then I only know that 
when she saw they took no notice of her friends, she introduced them 
in the most formal manner to Mr. and Mrs. Sackett; an infliction that 
they endured with not the best grace. 

But this was only the least of their sufferings on that calamitous 
evening. The gallantry and devotion of all the gentlemen at the 
party were diverted from them, whose prescriptive right it was, and 
transferred to Miss Morris; and instead of flattering speeches about 
themselves, they heard only praises of their lovely cousin. We did 
all in our power to cause it be forgotten that there was such a person 
as Miss Morris in the room. But in spite of all our endeavors to the 
contrary, it was obvious that she was the sole object of interest and 
attention ; and at length I gave up in despair my attempt to get up 
excitement in another part of the room, and joined the circle col¬ 
lected in a corner where Miss Morris was talking with Doctor Mills 
on the new style of hats. 

Aa I observed her closely, for the first time, I could not withhold my 
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share of the tribute of admiration that was bestowed oti all sides. 
Her form was not without grace, and her features were sufficiently 
handsome; but it was the expression of her eyes, of her whole face, 
earnest and sincere, in which lay the principal charm. Her dress 
was plain, but not to that mistaken degree of simplicity that is ob¬ 
viously designed to attract attention. Her conversation was ani¬ 
mated, on trifling topics even gay, and marked every where by those 
fundamental qualities in every valuable character, good nature and 
good sense; I could not help admiring her, and yet while I stood 
gazing on this girl, an object so jvell calculated to excite the noblest 
emotions in every rightly-constituted breast, I remembered that she 
was poor, and low in society and occupation, and I thought — for to 
this may the human heart by untoward circumstances be brought— I 
thought that Heaven had done injustice in giving her the power to 
please so well; while I envied, I almost hated her. Though she de¬ 
served the tenderest feelings and the warmest sympathy, she awaken¬ 
ed in me only feelings of ill-will. 

When there was a pause in the conversation, I proposed music, 
sure that there ray sisters would outshine her. She said she did 
not play, and the room was silent while my sisters executed in their 
best style (and that style was to the acceptance of the first connois¬ 
seurs in the whole circle of our acquaintance,) some of the latest 
and most fashionable pieces, and finally they sung an Italian duett; 
Chinese to us, and, for that matter, to them also. All through they 
gained much applause. This turning to music was plainly a good 
hit. Then Dr. Mills asked Miss Morris if she did not sing. She 
said : * Very little ; nothing, indeed, but some old songs that every 
body had heard a great many times/ On being urged, she sang, 
accompanied by my sister on theqriano, some of those old Scotch 
airs, that move the heart alike of the peasant and the prince, and 
which, though heard a thousand times already, are, when heard 
again, like the face of a child, or the sound of falling waters at 
night, dearer than ever before. Perfect stillness settled down on 
those around her while she sang; and as is always the effect of 
good music, we were made, each one of us, the wiser and the bet¬ 
ter by what we had heard. At length the company separated, and 
Miss Morris, I doubt not, haunted the sleep of every bachelor who 
had listened to her voice and gazed upon her features that evening. 
For one, I can positively answer, little as was the favor with which 
I was prepared to regard Miss Morris, I could not resist her attrac¬ 
tions ; and my evil and my good genius working together upon my 
brain, I dreamed of her as rich and high-born, and as my affianced 
bride. But when I awoke in the morning, my head was cooler 
and more rational I suppose, for I laughed at the absurdity of even 
dreaming of bestowing my high social position and great expecta¬ 
tions on a village school-mistress. Nevertheless, even then, when I 
pictured to myself the woman I would choose, my imagination ad¬ 
ded to wealth and aristocratic position the countenance and con¬ 
versation of Miss Morris. 

Though we had evidently failed of impressing Miss Morris with 
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a proper sense of the distance between herself and us, we had suc¬ 
ceeded in placing ourselves on less embarrassing terms with her. 
At my mother’s request she promised to make it her home with us 
for a few weeks. We expected to be annoyed by her impertinence 
and offended by her vulgarity; but we were compelled to admit, 
as we became better acquainted with her, that she was sufficiently 
respectful and polite, and by no means so rude and awkward as 
we supposed we should find her. It is true she seemed more fond 
than was proper of her patrons, Mr. Sackett and his wife, going to 
see them every day or two, and shaking hands with them at church 
with a vulgar familiarity that was quite shocking to our well-bred 
nerves. She was a little too much afraid of giving the servant 
trouble, and would talk with her familiarly for five minutes at a 
time. Then she had a hoydenish laugh, that was altogether incon¬ 
sistent with true refinement. But though she violated my mother’s 
notions of gentility in these and other particulars, yet that sagacious 
lady declared that it was all the fault of her education, and that even 
now she might be made, by living in good society, a very elegant 
lady. 

With all these defects, Miss Morris was undeniably a very inte¬ 
resting gild. She became in a few days the centre of our social 
circle. My father forsook his customary employment of haranguing 
the village politicians in the tavern bar-room on summer afternoons, 
and sat at the open window in his own parlor, watching for Miss 
Morris’s return from her daily task in the school-room. My sisters 
suffered less from ennui than ever before, and forgot even the fashions 
while thinking and talking of the new subjects on which Miss Mor¬ 
ris drew them to converse. Miss Morris showed so much interest 
in the weighty matters that sometimes agitated even the placidity 
of my mother’s mind, and seemed by her silence to value her ad¬ 
vice so highly, that it was a wonder, my mother said, where the 
girl had picked up so much knowledge of what those in her station 
in society generally knew nothing about. In short, we all soon 
learned to love Miss Morris. Alll Yes; I loved her. The bet¬ 
ter principles of our nature may be smothered or buried beneath 
artificial notions and artificial feelings, but they cannot be altoge¬ 
ther extinguished. They still live, though their life may be feeble, 
in the heart even of the worst of men. 

The conviction came upon me slowly, but I at length yielded to 
it, that Miss Morris was aearer to me than all my pride of family 
or the high matrimonial aspiratious that I had accustomed myself 
and been taught to indulge. I found that poetry, of which I was 
sentimentally fond, had new charms when she sat hearing it by my 
side. I found myself getting up an hour before my usual time for 
the purpose of culling a nosegay, dripping with dew, for Miss Mor¬ 
ris ; and instead of spending my afternoons in reading romances 
that others had contrived, I coined them from my own brain, and 
made her the heroine. A month before, I should have laughed at 
the idea of my falling in love with Miss Morris. I believed myself 
born to a higher destiny. But the wise and the frivolous, the sen- 
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sible man and the vain, are equally incapable of resisting the charms 
of beauty and wit, of kindness and intelligence. At first I thought 
her conversation entertaining, and I liked to be amused. After a 
while I would swear, by myself, that the girl was really pretty. 
By and by I discovered that I was flattered by her smiles when I 
attempted to be witty or wise. But it was not till I found myself 
following her with my eyes when she was present, and with my 
thoughts when she was absent, that the conviction came upon me 
that I was in love. It was not difficult for me to construe the civi¬ 
lity and amiable deference that Miss Morris showed in her inter¬ 
course with me into the respect and even adoration which it was 
natural for her to feel toward one in every particular so far above 
her. She was a modest girl, and the idea that she could excite my 
love, of course never entered her head. Her admiration was there¬ 
fore spontaneous and disinterested. I was a little ashamed, at first, 
of the weakness of falling in love with a person so far beneath me 
in social position ; but on recalling some historical cases where 
great men before me had descended from the elevations of fortune 
and estate, and offered themselves at the shrine of female purity and 
truth, I recovered my equanimity, and resolved to follow the im¬ 
pulses of my heart. 

The romance of the thing was worth being taken into considera¬ 
tion. How benevolent, how noble and self-sacrificing in me to res¬ 
cue from the vulgar lot one who had nothing to bestow on me in 
return but the virtue and simplicity of nature ! And how firmly 
would she be bound to me by the double tie of gratitude and love! 
Moreover, the wealthy match that I might have made I should leave 
perhaps to some ‘ poor but deserving’ youth, and thus bless a second 
person by this high-minded act. When my pride had completely 
given way to my inclination, I cast about for the manner most grati¬ 
fying to her in which to make known my passion for Miss Morris. 
Should I seek the first opportunity to declare my love, and let the 
happiness that awaited her burst at once upon her enraptured 
vision ? Or should I little by little reveal my attachment to her, that 
she might have the pleasure of a continued surprise ? I had heard 
of people who had died from the shock of joy, and I determined 
to run no risk in a matter that concerned my happiness so nearly. 
There was an additional reason for delay. It was not to be ex¬ 
pected that my parents were prepared for a step so contrary to the 
projects they had formed. I therefore set myself to gain, by the 
thousand arts that an only son can employ with so much success, 
the approbation, or at least the consent, of those on whom I was 
dependent. 

The task was less difficult than I had expected. My mother told 
me, when, after many intimations, I plainly signified my design to 
her, that she had long ago resolved not to allow family interest or 
ancestral dignity to have any weight in a matter on which depended, 
in some measure, the happiness of a life-time. ‘Money/ she said, 
4 was nothing; and there was no telling what a change association 
with genteel people might effect in the tastes and manners of Miss 
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Morris.' I expected to find my father less yielding; but after say¬ 
ing that young people were always wrong-headed in such matters, 
he confessed that Miss Morris had always pleased him, and promised 
that he would think about it, and let me know what it was best to 
do. My sisters were at first a little indignant at the idea of having 
Miss Morris for a sister-in-law, but my heirship ovenjowered. 

In the mean time I was very attentive to Miss Morris; not for 
the purpose of securing her favorable regard, for of that I had no 
doubt I was sure already, (indeed, how could it be otherwise 1) 
but for the purpose of letting her know that I admired her, and that 
my intentions were honorable. She permitted my attentions and 
heard my fine speeches, but did not seem to understand to what 
point they were directed. Blind to the happiness that awaited her, 
as it seemed, she was perpetually blundering into some observation 
that gave the conversation a general turn. Indeed, under the cir* 
cumstances in which we were placed, she would hardly have been 
justified in regarding my demeanor toward her as marked by indi¬ 
cations of particular regard. I sometimes fancied that she smiled 
a little too much when listening to my sentimental speeches. 

One evening I entered my father's parlor, and found Miss Morris 
sitting there alone ; very opportunely, though not by chance ; for I 
had communicated to my mother my intention to avow my love that 
very day, and she had managed, at my request, to call my sisters 
from the room, so as to leave me a fair field. Lest the surprise 
should prove too great a shock, I had determined not to declare my 
passion abruptly, but cautiously to pave the way for so great a dis¬ 
closure, that the elevation of her feelings might not be too sudden. 
At the same time, I was desirous so to shape the preliminary steps 
that the magnitude of the descent I was making should not escape 
her notice. I had my part \yell conned, and having no anxiety about 
the result of my suit, was prepared to go through it in my best 
style. 

‘ Miss Morris/ I began, drawing a chair to her side, ‘ whither are 
your thoughts wandering V 

‘ In the future, of course/ she replied; * that, you know, is the 
home of the imagination of the young.' 

‘You are dreaming, perhaps/ said I, ‘of some happiness that 
you are compelled to believe is beyond your power; some position 
in society, it may be, that unkind Fortune has placed above your 
reach. Is it not so 1 Have I not guessed rightly 1 

* I must admit/ Miss Morris replied, 4 that I was fancying myself 
in a situation different from that I now occupy. But I make it a 
rule never to allow myself to become lost to the consciousness of 
my real situation in the contemplation of advantages and enjoy- * 
ments that I can never hope for/ 

‘ In that, as in every thing else/ said I, ‘ you show your excellent 
sense. Such dispositions as yours alone can appreciate good for¬ 
tune when it does arrive. If it were made known to you to-night 
that fortune has in store for you one of its choicest gifts, the com- 
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munication would be doubly gratifying from the fact that your ima¬ 
gination had never anticipated it/ 

She said she presumed it would be so. 

* Perhaps/ 1 continued, * the supposition is prophetical. You are 
qualified Dy nature, Miss Morris/ (I endeavored to take her hand, 
but she withdrew it, ostensibly for the purpose of pulling down the 
window to shut out the evening air,) 4 to adorn a higher sphere than 
that in which the unjust goddess has placed your lot. Though your 
modesty may have prevented you from discovering it, others know 
that were it not for the unfavorable influences of early education 
and society, (and for those you are not blamable,) you would grace 
the most elevated station in the social scale/ I paused. 

4 The opinion you entertain of me/ said Miss Morris, 4 is cer¬ 
tainly very flattering/ 

4 I am sincere in the expression of it/ I replied, with emphasis ; 

* if you had been born in the lowest station in society, I could not 
have been insensible to your merits and your charms !* 

Miss Morris, contrary to my expectation, did not faint. I re¬ 
sumed : 

4 1 trust I hate a soul to disregard the artificial distinctions of life. 
I despise the opinions of the world, and, impressed with a sense of 
your worth* I have resolved to honor it by raising you to that posi¬ 
tion which you so well deserve to occupy. Nothing that I possess 
is too valuable to be shared with you. Believe me, Miss Morris, I 
am serious in this; I would not trifle with your feelings on so im¬ 
portant a subject. I assure you that I love you sincerely; and I 
offer you my heart, my hand, and — and — my name !* 

Miss Morris had attempted to stop me in this harangue, but I put 
my finger on her lips, for I knew that an interruption spoils the 
effect of a fine speech, and compelled her to listen. She heard me 
through in silence. 

4 I ought not to have permitted this, and would not/ she said, 
when I had ended, 4 if I had been aware of what you were about to 
say. I do not doubt your sincerity, and am sensible of the great¬ 
ness of the honor that you intend me. But there is the best of all 
reasons why I should consider myself unable, even if I were desi¬ 
rous, to accept it. My heart and hand are long since promised to 
another; indeed, my heart is already given, and I expect this very 
night the arrival of one who will claim my hand/ 

What she would have added I do not know; for, astonished be¬ 
yond measure, I rushed from the room and from the house. How 
long I paced up and down the walk that crossed the grounds in front 
of tne house, cursing my vanity and my dulness, I do not know. I 
was recalled to myself by the approach of a young man, who in¬ 
quired if Miss Morris was within. As I conducted him toward the 
door, we heard loud voices. The first that I recognized was my 
mother’s. 4 1 might have known/ she said, 4 that 1 could expect 
nothing but ingratitude, artfulness and deceit from such a pert, vul¬ 
gar thing 1’ 

‘ Madame/ replied Miss Morris, 4 you have neither invited my 
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confidence nor deserved my gratitude. I would have prevented 
the disappointment of your son, had I foreseen the danger of it/ 

We had now reached the door of the room in which this scene 
was enacting. The two ladies had not heard our approach, and 
as I coughed to attract their attention, Miss Morris turned toward 
us, and exclaiming ‘ O, George ! you have come at last ! 9 burst into 
tears, and threw herself into her lover’s arms. 

I shall add nothing to the reader’s knowledge, though something 
to the completeness of the story, when I say that Dr. George Hart¬ 
ley was every way worthy of the love of our brave cousin. For 
two years, while he was completing his education abroad, they had 
been separated. I acted as groom’s-man at their marriage a few 
days after his return. My father gave away the bride, in his own 
house, and we had altogether a right down jolly wedding. 


morning: a fragment. 
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He has no heart ho in a mom like this 
Wakes not in glory with the glorious scene ; 

He does not know the luxury of bliss, 

Nor where its source i9 found, nor where has been ; 
He walks along the baser paths of life, 

He drinks from streams that let him thirst again ; 
He gains no strength to grapple with the strife, 

Or strong endurance for its fiery pain. 


The sun goes up the eastern sky in glory, 

And flings abroad a flood of fairy flame ; 

The earth seems deck’d like earth in fairy story, 

And every thing has beauty none can name ; 

Along the mountains runs the eye in wonder, 

Along the forests and the valley bright, 

Where the dark floods that sweep that vale in thunder. 
And the sweet brooks, are laughing in the light. 


in. 

And what a voice of sweetness earth is waking 
From every side of us — a burst of song ! 

As the full soul of Melody were breaking, 

And its glad notes commingled pour’d along; 

From the far forest, from the copse-wood dinglo, 

From every grove, each stream bank, and smooth lea ; 
From each, from all the notes come, and then mingle 
With aJl the soul has dream’d of harmony. 
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A Grebk and English Lexicon, baskd on the German work of Francis Passow. By 
Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott. With corrections and additions, and the iuser* 
tion in alphabetical order of the proper names occurring in the ancient Greek Authors. By 
Henry Drisleb. Now-York i Harper and Brothers. 

A Comprehensive Lexicon or the Greek Language, adapted to the use of Schools and Col¬ 
leges in the United States. Third edition, greatly improved and enlarged. By John Picker¬ 
ing. Boston: Wells,Carter and Company. 

* It is a remarkable fact in the history of education,' say Pickering's editors, 
1 that until very recently we have not had Greek as well as Latin dictionaries, with 
explanations in English.' It is indeed a remarkable fact; for whatever question may 
still exist as to the proper medium of critical notes for more advanced scholars, there 
is now no doubt as to the absurdity of requiring mere tyros to explain one foreign 
language by another. In the case of us Americans, there is a farther reason for 
not using Latin: namely, that few of us understand any thing about it; a melan¬ 
choly fact, of which one is painfully reminded by the elementary books frequently 
to be met with. We saw one the other day, (published in Boston, of course,) per¬ 
petrated by one C. Dexter Cleveland, presumably * Professor' of something, which 
contained such specimens of canine Latinity as the following : * Ejus' for 4 suos,' and 
4 sua,' passim ! * Sciemus ilium’ for * We shall know him!' (An ordinary know¬ 

ledge of French ought to keep a man from that blunder.) * Omnes lege rent' for 
4 All ought to read !' Dice for the imperative of died ! —and so on, crescendo. 

The Greek and English Lexicons best known are DoniJegan's, Dunbar's, Scott and 
Liddell's, and on this side the water, Pickering's. Donnegan being dead and buried, 
by common consent, it is not necessary to say much about him. Not being very 
well off for Greek, he adopted the expedient of translating Passow's renderings. 
Cleverer men and better scholars than Donnegan have been misled by trusting to 
second-hand translations in this way. It was once inculcated upon os by a distin¬ 
guished Cantab, that the literal meaning of *1 $(‘ niggardly,') was 4 pressed toge¬ 
ther, or feltedcorresponding to our own idiom, ‘ close.’ ‘ Here,' said our instructor, 
4 Passow is superior to Scott and Liddell, for he gives the literal meaning.' And 
sure enough, Passow gives as the first translation of 4 filtz ;' but it is filtz, 

4 niggardly ,' not filtz , 4 felt; 1 the German metaphorical idiom happening to corres¬ 
pond exactly with the English. 

Dunbar has some excellent articles, hers and there, such as those on dyraffer, 
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(adopted and praised by almost all succeeding writer*,) dsc^Xtyfa, cip-wei*, rsX^yrrs*. 
But hi* book is put together in a burry, and full of the strangest mistakes. Thus we 
have 1 dtcfia, a song, a poem ; Plato’s Gorgias, § 49.’ No such word occurs in the 
Gorgias, or any where else in Plato, or elsewhere, and the blunder is just such as 
we might suppose a boy to make who had seen aopa written in capitals, when of 
course the subscript ‘ Iota’ would be expressed. On the other hand, some real words 
are left out, e. o. : rpo<nrri}<r*to, whose perfect participle, *po<nrtrrviae, occurs in a very 
beautiful but difficult passage in the Odyssey. ’AXX’ 6v%l pupdeuv lyuy hocpxipoi, 
(Nubes, 495,) is rendered : ‘ I am not entering with the purpose of stealing.' It is 
hard to see how any one in reading this passage could have escaped the commenta¬ 
tor’s notes on it, or how a scholar could be ignorant of the Athenian custom of strip¬ 
ping those who came to search for stolen property. And this reminds us that 
Dunbar has been accused of stealing from Pickering. Not having seen the charge 
supported by any examples, we cannot pretend to decide on its justice, for it is hardly 
to be expected of the most patient reviewer that he should collate two whole Lexi¬ 
cons on the chance of discovering coincidences.* But if Dunbar's borrowings from 
our couutryman were all of the same class with his imaginary iiepa, (which appears 
in Pickering, only without the imaginary reference t» Plato,) they were hardly 
worth the price of his integrity. 

Scott and Liddell’s is the Lexicon. We Well remember when the long-expected 
book came out, what a furore it excited among English scholars, from the professor 
to the school-boy. Afterward, as is always the case, there came a reaction, and 
people liked to find fault with it. It is certainly not absolutely perfect; the ma¬ 
jority of human works are not; but it must be allowed on all hands to reflect great 
credit on its authors. The pleasure at first using it, after Dunbar and Donnegan, 
was something like felicity. So far as our own experience goes, we have found it 
in Homer very good; better in the Odyssey than the Iliad, but not first-rate; in 
Hesiod very good ; in Theocritus respectable ; in Herodotus and Thucydides very 
complete and excellent. There is, however, one slip in the latter author, to which 
we may be permitted to call attention, as it has escaped the notice of critics hitherto. 
r Eix°* I* T h xadUpa, (Thucyd. u. 18,) is rendered: * Kept him quiet' Now the whole 
context shows that it was Archidamus who kept the soldiers quiet, not they him. 
The true construction is 6 crpardf ti^t* 'Apxttapovis ipyjj : ‘ The army was angry 
with A 'lv to KaOidpa, * in the matter of (i. e. t * for,' *on account of,') the delay.'t 
With respect to the drama, having been in the habit of using specific lexicons for 
jEscHYLua and Sophocles, we can only speak of Euripides and Aristophanes, the 
latter of whom is very well handled, the former not so well. Dunbar, in a letter to 
the Classical Museum, (Number Nine,) points out a strange mistake of Scott and 
Liddell, at Troadee, 536, where ap0poT<y*u\ov * of the immortal maid’ is rendered 
< with coursers of immortal strain.’ (Euripides is one of Dunbar’s strong points.) 


* Picks ring’s editors affirm that * Professor Dunbar's Lexicon, in the first edition, was in sab- 
stance a re-print of the second edition of the American work, and was acknowledged to be ao is 
the preface.' We have read over said preface three several times, with the assistance of a friend, 
and emu discover no acknowledgment or intimation of tits kind. 

t Hobbes, who. Id spite of the age in which be lived, and the age at which he began te stsdy 
Greek, bad a better idea of Thucydides than many of the commentators of the pres e nt day, has 
translated this passage correctly: 1 So passionate was the army at AsMbboui for hit stay before 
A&ooe.' 
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In Demosthenes, so far as our limited acquaintance with him authorizes us to give 
an opinion, this lexicon is very satisfactory; in Plato, remarkably good ; compara¬ 
tively speaking, of coune; for there is no absolutely good Platonic lexicon, not even 
Ast’s specific one. As regards Xenophon, we have no personal experience. An- 
thon and Drisler say it is very meagre ; probable enough, as Xenophon enters but 
little into an English student’s reading. In Aristotle, where one would naturally 
look for almost perfection, there is much to disappoint, especially erroneous references: 
b. o.: iia*6\ios referred to the Politics instead of the (Economics, (where also we 
think that the construction should be dianiXtov roe ewparof, reading not 

tyaxrf*') The chief improvements claimed by Mr. Drisler in his edition, beside 
the insertion of the proper names, for which he has the authority of Parsow and 
Hermann, are, in the Lyrical fragments, Theocritus and Xenophon. The articles 
added to or altered are numerous. We take one literally at random as a specimen: 

* "Avaana, rif.fi fism., from avaj, a fuses, tody, mistress, addressed to goddesses. Od. 3., 390: 
6.175; to a mortal, Od., 6. 129. The word becomes common from Pindar downward (in poetry, bat 
unusual in prose.) avacca xpayovf sal /ZoeArfyiaroc, authoress* and adviser of this deed. Etnu 
Tri«, 4.' 

Drisler’s addition we have enclosed in brackets. It is just possible that it may 
be obnoxious to the charge made by English scholare against the Columbia profes¬ 
sors: viz., giving superfluous information . Does dvdava ever occur in prose? Of 
Pickering we hardly know what to say. As it is ' the American Lexicon , it may 
seem unpatriotic not to praise it It is certainly very far beyond Donnegan, and we 
are inclined to put it about on a level with Dunbar’s first edition. To compare it 
with Scott and Liddell would be quite ridiculous. By way of showing their dif¬ 
ference in value to the student, we will compare the very first crucial article that 
occurs to us ; viz., that on SAXo*. It is scarcely possible to read a dialogue of Plato, 
without being struck by what is called the loose use of iAAof, which is more frequent 
in him than in any other writer. The usual specimen instance is from Gorgias, 473 ; 
it xdXtrai sai oi 3XAoi £fro<, which, literally translated, is absolute nonsense. The idiom 
signifies * the citizens and the strangers beside .’ Other loose significations of the 
word are found elsewhere, as in Theocritus, Idyl, 29: 

Tiv mmrav 'EXfvav Hap if fipwacn 0oHc6\of dXXof. 

* Paris, a shepherd like wu , ran off with Helen the clever.' 

Now there is nothing about this in Pickering. Liddell and Scott, on the other 
hand, remark: 

• Bo too in enumerating several objects where it oft, seemingly pleasant As dpa rtiy* sal dfupix- 
•Xot Kiev cTAXai, with her their mistress came attendant also. Od. 6. 84, cf. 9. 367,13, 266. So fre¬ 
quently in attic, ov yap r\v x°P T0 f ^vSi oXXo itvipov diy&lv f there was no grass nor any tree at all, 
Xen. Anab. 1, 55, cf. Herm. Soph. Phil. 38. Heriod. Plat Gorg., 473. D. Stalb. Plat Apol., 36 B.’ 

Whoever wishes to see the merits of Greek Lexicons more fully discussed, is re¬ 
ferred to the London Quarterly, number CL., and to Dunbar's letter above alluded 
to. All we have to say is, * Let whoever wants a Greek Lexicon,buy Drisler’s Scott 
and Liddell.’ a a. s- 


* Q* ? Is authoress a legitimate word 1 
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Orthophowt: or Vocal Culture in Elocution: a Manual of Elementary Exercises, adapted 

to Or. Rush’s Philosophy of tho Human Voice. By James E. Murdoch and William Russell. 

With an Appendix on pure Tone, by J. G. Webb. In one volume, pp. 336. Boston: W. D. 

Ticjlnob and Company. New*York: Mark H. Newman. 

We place the title of this excellent work of Messrs. Murdoch and Russell at 
the head of the ensuing remarks of a correspondent, not to indicate a review of the 
work itself, since the first edition has already been noticed in these pages, but in con¬ 
nection with the ensuing observations upon oratory, to call attention to a treatise 
which furnishes the ground-work of practical elocution, and whatever explanations 
are needed for the training of the organs and the cultivation of the voice. We 
should have more and better orators among us, if our countrymen would only pay a 
little attention to the rudiments of articulation and expression and the organic disci¬ 
pline of what has been felicitously termed * vocal gymnastics.' But we are forget¬ 
ting our correspondent: 

* The pleasures of elocution constitute one of the most refined enjoyments of intellect We may 
read, in the silence of the chamber, the classic page, the burning words of the poet or the orator, 
and relish the feast with the appetite of a moral Aptcius ; but let these same productions be pre¬ 
sented to us in the flowing, discriminating and animated munner of the accomplished orator himself, 
and the thoughts and expressions assume new forms of beauty; they start out as if invested with 
personification, and stir up in the soul sources of pleasure unknown and unthought of in their pre¬ 
vious perusal. They are no more tho same than the cold chiselled marble is the breathing, speak¬ 
ing, moving man. In reading the immortal elocutionary productions of the classic periods of Greece 
and Rome, we are almost led to envy (if envy can be said to belong to the past,) the lot of those who 
listened to a Demosthenes, a Cicero, and their kindred spirits. That was the illustrious period, 
In which the energies of elocution are admitted to have been most prevalent and most felL The 
orators then were literally devoted to one study. Their zeal became inflamed by every new beauty 
that indefatigable analysis might evolve, and the eloquence and poetry of nature became the familiar 
language of these enthusiastic scholars. They ‘ glanced from heaven to earth, from earth to heaveu 
fathomed the depths of mighty miuds, and arranged every word of their own writiugs so as not to 
offend the ear by a discordant sound. Thus, we are told, Demosthenes transcribed the whole his¬ 
tory of Thucydides eight or nine times over, merely to catch the force and spirit of that historian ; 
and Socrates spent whole years of his life in writing his chief oration ; a part of whioh be is said 
to have borrowed from Lydias and Thucydides. And even in our own age, our most successful 
advocates at the bar and on the hustings are those who have *learned and conned by rote* the mighty 
volume of nature, as opened in the works of Shakspeare. William C. Preston, Ogden Hoff¬ 
man, Lsgare, Eli Moore, et id omme gentut, draw their figures, illustrations and modes of appeal 
to the passious from his inspired pages, and form their action from such giAed interpreters as Mac- 
ready, Forrest, Murdoch, and others on the stage. In the works of Cicero we meet with ano¬ 
ther example of industry, without a parallel in the annals of ancient history. No man perhaps ever 
wrote more books than this ill-fated author ; and if we judge of his literary labors by the numerous 
volumes known at the present time, to say nothing of those supposed to have been lost in the dark 
ages, we have reason to be amazed at tho exhibition of bis perseverance. How will such examples 
compare with the industry of modern orators ? with the extemporaneous flow of words without force 
and meaning, or with the school-boy manner of recital which our speakers carry with them into the 
legislative halls, the pulpit, the bar, and tho hustings ? But it is said the ancient orators had greater 
opportunities for the display of their’eloquence. True; but in any age where a man expects to effect 
any thing by his speech, he must 

• Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood ; 

Disguise f.iu Nature wub bard favored rage. 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect' 

Let it pry through the portage cf the head 
Like the brans cannon ; let t he brow overwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galle 1 rock 
O'erhang and gully his cOQf: un led bass, 

6v. illed with the wild and wasteful ocean : 

Hold hard the breath, arid band up every spirit 
To its full height.' 
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And, aa though be were the only mediator between the people and the object in view, he should 
banish every earthly fear, and hurl his fire-brands of eloquence into the multitude, even though the 
flame recoil J>ack upon himself, and blast the mind from which it emanated. Such were the circum¬ 
stances of the ancients, that they had only to secure the friendship of the people, and the tide of 
public feeling flowod into any channel they might form. They addressed and commanded tho atten¬ 
tion of breathless thousands with a voice of thunder, and their souls emitted those brilliant flashes 
which are justly called ‘the lightning of eloquence. 1 

' What would have been the surprise of the eulogist, while reading his funeral discourse on the 
character of the lamented ‘Chief of the Hermitage,’could he have then beheld an orator whose 
every syllable penetrated to the Battery, far above the noises of the fluctuating multitude! It ie 

seedless to say that Mr. B-was scarcely heard beyond the lines of the immediate spectators. 

Bnt with all the energy of the orators who appeared in the most palmy days of Greece and Rome, 
there was nothing that approached that affected ranting, so common among our modern speakers. 
That sort of eloquence seems to have almost wholly degenerated in the lapse of time, and its flame 
and spirit to be lost The truth is, wo have but few orators at this period, whose declamation is any 
thing more than common reading ; such as we may hear at home in the social circle, or in the juve¬ 
nile exercises of a school-exhibition. And why 1 Not because we have not scholars competent to 
write a correct and polished oration, or a sound political speech, but because eloquence is not made m 
study; and as long as tho words are correct, and the style appears learued and perspicuous, a fasci¬ 
nating delivery seems to be considered of little or no importance. It is owing to this circumstance 
that we are obliged to listen to the eternal tautology of sounds, if not of thought; and we become 
weary of the ceaseless whining tone of the orator, whatever may be his theme or the occasion. We 
know not why it is, but true cloqueuce has ever been subject to persecution and misfortune; and it 
tarnishes a melancholy lesson for aspiring demagogues, to look back and view the wreck of the great in 
intellect; to behold the fate of ancient orators; now soaring to the sky, and thundering forth the 
law by which the whole populace should abide, and now grovelling to the earth, whore the last flame 
of ambition was to be extinguished by disgrace and ignominy. But one word more touching the 
study of eloquence. It is evident there are not many advantages for its pursuit in modern days that 
men enjoyed in post ages ; and until this shall cease to be the case, we cannot expect to witness that 
perfection in orators which has been the boast of other times. There seems to be a want of enthu¬ 
siasm among the young men of our legislatures, and at our tribunals of justice ; for seldom does a 
young man venture to stand up in debate without first asking permission, as it were, of the aged 
men of the land, who seem delighted in crushing the hopes of the youthful adventurer, and in re¬ 
stricting all powers but their own. There appears to be a selfish propensity among tho wise men 
and elders to keep back young men; and unless, like William Pitt, they rise upon them in the 
irresistible energy of their genius, turn the tables, and in spile of all their convulsions, strangle them 
and their whole faction, as Hikculss did the serpent Python, breuking down the barriers of cus¬ 
tom, they may wait until the head is gray, and the energy of youth gone, before they will be per¬ 
mitted to utter their opinions aloud. We do not mean to have it inferred that every young man, 
demagogue though he be, should be tolerated with his ranting; but a candid review of modern ora¬ 
tors will convince any one that the limited encouragement of elocution, especially in tho northern 
states, is the great cause of neglect of its study. This remark will apply to almost every branch of 
literature or the arts, where taste and genius are combined. Until quite lately, we have rarely met 
with a gifted painter or sculptor, whose productions were justly appreciated until the master was 
beyond tho reach of pecuniary reward: 

'Can storied urn. or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath t 

Con honor's voice provoke the silent duwt. 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death V 

The poet, too, when his harp becomes unstrung, breathes forth his last strain, spirit-broken and 
neglected. Bnt notwithstanding all discouragements, let each one judiciously choose bis profession 
and firmly abide by his choice. Every one mast stand by his own strength. If we would be dis¬ 
tinguished, and receive the plaudits of the multitude ; if wo would wear the laurels that are strown 
among our contemporaries, we must push forward into the fight, and boldly brandish the weapon 
with which we must clear our path through the world ; or we may forever linger in the rear, without 
honor to ourselves or profit to our country. 

4 Mr. Chaklks Whitney, who gives us • Evenings with American Authors and Poets ,’ owes to nature 
a symmetrical and commanding figure, great powers of intonation, and diversified properties of ge¬ 
nius ; and to industry and application, many acquired accomplishments. He has evidently the true 
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ore , which, when worked down enough, will show the solid bullion, outshining all the alloys which 
impose for a day upon the public, 4 aud then are seon no more.* But in order to attain the desired 
eminence, Mr. Whitney must eiudy. Ha must look beyond his own performances, and elevate his 
views to that ideal perfection which every student, born to excel, is destined always to pursue and 
never overtake. We hope he may contiuuo to atrugglo after excellence, and keep ever in mind the 
idea of perfection. Many of bis humorous citations we consider below his abilities ; but what was 
said of Rome adorned by Augustus, may be applied, by an easy metaphor, to such productions, em¬ 
bellished by Mr. Whitney. He found her brick, and left her marble : 

* Lateritiam invenit, marmoream relic quit.' 

He excels in what has been peculiarly emphasized by Demosthenes as the triple requisite of elo¬ 
quence— action. His use of the fore-arm, especially, is preeminently bold and graceful. By this 
striking agency he gives his words and thoughts an unwonted power; dinging them, as it were, with 
a violent method, into the very souls of his auditory. It must be remarked, however, that his ac¬ 
tion is often so exuberant as to 1 o’er-inform the tenementyet redundancy, we think, is better 
than poverty of gesticulation.* w - «•* 

Having never enjoyed the pleasure of hearing Mr. Whitney exhibit his powers ok. 
elocution, save for a few hurried moments, and even then in what we are informed 
by our correspondent was one of his least effective illustrations, we are not enabled 
to speak officially of his merits; but whether it were himself, the spirited Green- 
bank, the eloquent Vandenhoff, the well-studied Howes, or the indefatigable Mur¬ 
doch, we could welcome the labore of each and all, so their exertions might serve to 
elevate the character of native oratory throughout the republic. 


The Pros*-Writers of America: with a Survey of the History, Condition and Prospects of 
American Literature. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold. Illustrated with Portraits from Original 
Pictures. In one volume, pu. 552. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. New-York: Wiley 
and Putnam and William H. Graham. 

Our first wonder, on taking up this large and beautiful volume, is at the incontes¬ 
table evidences of indefatigable industry and laborious research which it presents; 
and on even a cursory perusal, we are in the second place surprised at the general 
good taste and wise discrimination exhibited in a work containing such an amount 
and variety of literary materiel We quite agree with the ( Tribunal below,’ in 
saying of Mr. Griswold, that we cannot name another man, unless it were Jared 
Sparks, whose acquaintance with American literature is sufficiently extensive and 
thorough to have enabled him to produce the equal of this work. To compress with¬ 
in five hundred and fifty pages so large a fund of information with regard to seventy- 
two American prose authors and their works ; still better, to include some specimen 
or specimens of the writings of almost every author, so as to enable the reader to 
modify and correct the erroneous judgments of the general critic; is a work which 
must have required a vast and ungrudging outlay of time and labor; and Mr. (Gris¬ 
wold has evidently performed his chosen task lovingly and faithfully. He has done 
our literature good service, as well with European as American readere; and in this 
necessarily labor-saving age, in letters as in all beside, we do not know how a young 
American, especially one intending to travel, can spend the leisure hours of a month 
better than in making himself thoroughly acquainted with ‘ The Prose Writers* and 
• The Poets of America.’ The portraits in the volume are well engraved, and are of 
the following gentlemen : Washington Irving, the late Justice Story, President Jona¬ 
than Edwards, J. J. Audubon, Hon. R. H. Wilde, John P. Kennedy, William H. 
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Prescott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Charles F. Hoffman ; including quite a 
collection, as our readers will perceive, of favorite contributors to this Magazine. Mr. 
Griswold has given an admirable sketch of Washington Irving, including the pe¬ 
riod when he returned to his native land and settled down in his little nest of refine¬ 
ment and beauty, * Sunnyside Cottage/ on the Hudson ; enjoying in town and coun¬ 
try the society of * troops of friends / writing for the Knickerbocker, and spending 
alternate periods of leisure in the metropolis, 1 in the streets of which Knickerbocker 
omnibuses rattled by * Knickerbocker Halls’ where * Knickerbocker Clubs’ held fes¬ 
tivals, and at whose wharves magnificent steamers and ships, coming and going qyery 
day, also bore that immortal name ; in pleasing testimony of the universality of his 
fame.* Mr. Griswold correctly remarks, that ‘ the series of sketches of manners, tra¬ 
ditions and travels, contributed by Mr. Irving to these pages, would make three large 
volumes, two of which might appropriately be termed a continuation of the * Sketch- 
Book.’ ’ 

As a general thing, we do not care to reiterate, reenforce, or reinforce our literary 
judgments in this department of our Magazine; but when adverse, and hence erro¬ 
neously declared in certain tender quarters, or by certain sensitive persons, to be dic¬ 
tated by personal considerations, we have not deemed it amiss occasionally to fortify 
our own convictions by the recorded verdicts of our highest literary authorities. This 
we have done, for instance, in the cases of the author of ‘ Martin Faber,’«Count 
Julian,’ etc., and the author of ‘ Puffer Hopkins/ * Great Abel and the Little Man¬ 
hattan/ etc. Mr. Griswold joins the 1 North-American Review/ the Knicker¬ 
bocker, and we may now add, the * Democratic Review/* in animadverting upon 
those distinctive characteristics of these writers which we have heretofore been com¬ 
pelled, in the conscientious discharge of our duty to our read^l, to condemn. For 
example, Mr. Griswold observes, that in the writings of Mr. Simms, our attention is 
sometimes engrossed by actions, ( but/ he adds, 4 we feel no sympathy with the actors. 
He gives us too much of ruffianism. The coarseness and villany of many of his 
characters have no attraction in works of the imagination. If true to nature, which 
may be doubted, it is not true to nature as we love to contemplate it, and it serves no 
good purpose in literature. Mr. Simms does not discriminate between what is irre¬ 
deemably base and revolting, and what by the hand of art may be made subservient 
to the exhibition of beauty.* This is almost the very language of the Knickerbocker. 
Concerning Mr. Mathews, our author speaks with equal justice and severity: 

‘The style of Mr. Mathews is unnatural, and in many places indicates a mind accustomed to the 
contemplation of vulgar depravity. Who would think of finding such names as * Hobbleshaiik,' 
* Greasy Peterson,’ • Fishblatt,’ or ‘Flab,’in Washington Irvino or Nathaniel Hawthorne! 
But they are characteristic of 'Puffer Hopkins.’ His language is sometimes affectedly quaint, and 
when more natural, though comparatively fresh.it is rude and uncouth. Some writers are said to ad¬ 
vance on stilts; our author may be said to proceed difficultly, strainingly, jerkingly through mire. 
The charge of a want of nationality is somewhat stale ; but as copies of the works of Mr. Mathews 
have gone abroad, it is proper to say that nothing ha* ever been printed in this country that exhibits 
less the national character. It is not intended here to say that ‘ The Politicians’ nud * Puffer Hopkins’ 
arc (lerman, French, or English, but merely that they are not in any kind or degree American. The 
■Dost servile of all our copyists have thus lar been those who have talked most of ongiuuiily, as if to 


•The 'Democratic Review’ for March, in a commendatory notice of Messrs. Wiley and Put¬ 
nam's excellent ‘Library of Choice Roudiug.’ considers it as unfortunate that the publishers should 
have provoked a companion with that series and one so unfavorable to our national pride os their 
4 Library of American Books.' It would have been better, the writer contends, not to have published 
any of the several books in this series than to have given to the public the * lame aud impotent’ efforts 
of Mr. Mathews, and the 4 intolerable diffufene«s and endless drawl of words’winch dittingnish 
the writings of Mr.SiMjcf. 
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divert attention from their felt deficiencies in this respect. Our 4 Young America* had not wit enough 
to coin for itself a name, hut must parody one used in England ; and in its pronunciamento in favor 
of a fresh and vigorous literuture, it adopts a quaint phraseology, that so far from having been born 
here, or even naturalized, was never known among us, except to the readers of very old books and 
the ‘ Address of the Copyright Club,’ In all its reviews of literature and art, the standards are Eng¬ 
lish, which would be well enough, perhaps, if they were English standards, but they are the fifth-rate 
men with whose writings only their own can be compared.’ ‘Their very clamor about ‘American¬ 
ism’ is borrowed from the most worthless foreign scribblers, and has reference chiefly to the com¬ 
paratively unimportant matter of style. Of genuine nationality they seem to have no just appre¬ 
hension. it has little to do with any peculiar collocation of words, but is the pervading feeling and 
opinion of a country, leavening all its written thought.’ 

This not only * hits the nail on the head ;* it drives it home, and buries it We 
quit^ agree with Mr. Griswold in the remark, that ‘of all absurd schemes, the 
absurdest is that of creating a national literature by inventing tricks of speech, or by 
any sort of forced originality ; of which fact, proof enough may be found in the wri¬ 
tings of Mr. Mathews.* We commend ‘The Prose Writere of America* cordially 
to a wide national acceptance ; with the especial advice to the reader, not to overlook 
the excellent introductory ‘ Essay on the Intellectual History, Condition and Pros¬ 
pects of the Country,’ which contains many noteworthy suggestions and much valu¬ 
able literary information. 


Froissart Ballads, and Other Poems. By Philip Pendleton Cooks. In one volume: 
pp. 185. Philadelphia: Carey and Hart. 


These ballads came to us in an unlucky hour, for we had just been reading for the 
twentieth time those glorious lays of Macaulay, that stir one like a clarion. But they 
have stood this severe test of comparison well, and certainly stand very far above the 
level of what is now-a-days miscalled ‘ poetry.* Several of them are mere versifica¬ 
tions of Froissart’s Tories. * Perhaps,* says the author, ‘if I had carried out this 
purpose of fidelity to the noble old chronicler, my poetry would have been all the bet¬ 
ter for it.* ‘ Perhaps’ nothing of the sort; and we half suspect Mr. Cooke in his 
heart thinks so too ; else why should he assign the first place to his original ballads, 
‘The master of Bolton,* and ‘Geoffrey Tetenoire?’ Very properly are they thus 
placed, being decidedly the best things in the collection. A few stanzas from the 
latter will serve to give an idea of its spirit. The old out-law, litter-borne by his troop, 
is charged by a band of cavaliers: 


‘Give me a cross-bow in my band, 

And place a bolt therein!’ 

Grim Geoffrey said ; and bend the bow, 
And let the bolt be keen.’ 

And then he senuued the County’s band, 
And bade his own hold place, 

A perilous smile was fierce tho while 
Upon his ancient face. 

‘As leant he on his litter’s side, 

An old and feeble man, 

With raven locks so wonderful 
Above his visage wan, 

And peered with keen and ferret eyes 
So subtil in their guile, 

You would have said a common wrath 
Was kindlier than his smile. 


‘He raised the cross-bow to his aim, 
And then with sudden twang 
The bolt flew forth, and angrily 
Upon its journey sang. 

The sharp bolt flew so swift and true. 
That ere a man might speak. 

It smote the County Gaston 
Betwixt the eye aud cheek. 

4 Ah! ill betide the bowyer’s craft 
That shaped that bolt so true I 
And ill betide that heart of pride 
From whose fierce will it flew! 

The County tottered on his horse. 
His brain spun round and round, 
And then he lost bis rein, and fell 
A dead man to tbo ground.’ 


Some of the miscellaneous poems have been published before. * Florence Vane* 
has been much admired : it runs sweetly, but there are two very puzzling lines in it: 


* Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main.' 
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Does this mean that the lady’s heart never lost itself? Wo are Davus and not 
(Edipus. Mr. Cooke has evidently studied Tennyson and Macaulay : he ought to 
have caught a little more harmony from them. Wo continually meet such lines as 
these: 

* Her voice is ignorant of command.’ 

‘Which take the golden light they are veiling.' 

-‘ A man 

May call a while-browed girl Dion.' 

Rude natural tales : she had no love 
Of trouverc or of troubadour .' 

All these in one poem ; a poem too containing passages of such beauty as this : 

‘The gods were very good to blew 
M v life with «o much happiuess. 

The maiden on that lowly &eut, 

I sitting at her little feel! 

Two happier lovers never met 
In dear und talk-charmed privacy. 

It was a golden day to me, 

And its great ldi»s is with me yet, 

Warming, like vine, my inmost heart: 

For memories of happy hours 

Are like the cordials pressed from flowers, 

And madden sweetly 

Frequently too, we stumble upon very uncouth words : 

‘The lady Jane of Vcntadore 
Is irritant of mood.’ 

‘And oaken stools and cabinets, 

The room’s appurtenances.’ 

‘The cross that night had sunk before 
The crescent orgillous.' 

The term 4 appurtenances’ smacks of a lawyer’s declaration in a case of trover ; 
and although Shakbfeare speaks of ‘princes orgulous’ in his episode to * TroUus and 
Cressida,’ the introduction here of a kindred word is any thing but felicitous. In the 
enlarged edition, which Mr. Cooke promises, we trust these faults will be corrected. 


Aw Exposition or the Apocalypse. By David N. Lord. In one volume, pp. 542. New-York: 

Harper and Brothers. 

This is properly denominated an exposition of the Apocalypse: a title to which 
few if any of the works that preceded it have any claim. It explains in the first 
place the nature and states the law of symbols, aud thereby places their interpreta- 
tion on clear and demonstrative grounds; a preliminary as indispensable to the expo¬ 
sition of the revelation as the axioms and definitions of geometry are to the solution 
of the propositions of Euclid; und a requisite which no former commentators have 
furnished. They have neither given any just conception of the principle of symbo- 
lization, nor founded their explications on any uniform rule. They have often treated 
symbols as mere metaphors, or personifications, and almost uniformly mistaken their 
nature, and assigned to them significations at the utmost distance from their true 
meaning. This work will introduce a new era in the interpretation of the symbolic 
scriptures. No writer will hereafter follow the old method, any more than an astrono¬ 
mer would now proceed on the theories of the universe which were held anterior to 
the discovery of the law of gravitation ; or a shipmaster attempt to cross the ocean 
by the rules of navigation which prevailed before the invention of the compass. 
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Naval Sketches from tiik Gulf. —Our correspondent, Mr. E. C. Hine, * posts 
up’ to the last advices, in the annexed account of the sailing of the sloop-of-war 
* Albany’ from Pensacola, her arrival off Vera Cruz, and her adventures thereabout 
Pass we the accustomed track,* the breeze, the gale, the storm,’ and the elaborate tech¬ 
nical detail of the sailor, to come at once to the following: * On a sunny afternoon we 
made the lofty and snow-crowned Arazabo, which stood glittering in the rays of the 
sun like a monarch arrayed in his jewelled robes, and the same evening came to an 
anchor under the lee of ‘ La Isla Verde,' where we found the United States’ sloop- 
of-war John Adams, maintaining the blockade off Vera Cruz, and rolling heavily to 
and fro on the long glassy swell that came sweeping in from the Gulf of Mexico. 
After remaining for two days at our anchorage, during which time we were visited 
by Commodore Connor, on a lovely Sabbath morning we weighed anchor, and with 
a free fresh wind from the south-west, proceeded on a cruise down the enemy’s coast 
We had just got well clear of the harbor, when a large full-rigged brig was espied, 
under top-sails, jib and courses, standing leisurely and boldly in for the port of Vera 
Cruz. It being no part of the policy of our captain to permit strange vessels to 
enter an enemy’s harbor, which was under a vigorous blockade, a shot was fired just 
ahead of the suspicious-looking craft, to bring her commander to a sense of his duty j 
but he impudently pursued his course, in defiance of the gentle admonition which 
had been furnished him. This was too much for our gallant captain calmly to sub¬ 
mit to. The guns of the first, second and third divisions were cleared away, cast 
loose and manned, and every thing was in readiness to give our quondam friend a 
dose which it was thought he might not relish. ‘ Fire fine , Sir !* said our captain 
to the second lieutenant, ( and pitch it right into him !* Bang! bang! thundered 
the cannon, in rapid succession, and away flew the iron hail, skimming and richoting 
along the tops of the waves, dashing their spray high in air, and passing close under 
the stern of the brig, which had at last hoisted the gorgeous ensign of Spain at her 
fore-topmast head. We were just preparing to give our proud neighbor a whole 
broadside, when he suddenly hauled upon a wind and backed his main-top-sail. As 
his broadside was turned toward us, we at once discovered her to be a Spanish man- 
of-war. The 1 Albany 1 was hove-to, and a boat was manned and sent on board the 
stranger, which proved to be 1 La Patriot,’ a Spanish brig of war, bound to the island 
of Sacrificio. When the officer commanding our boat arrived alongside the brig, he 
found her crew all at quarters, aud full of fight as the Bishop of Bevis; her com¬ 
mander walking his quarter-deck, with wrath and indignation pictured on his coun- 
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tenance. * Does you vant to fight, Senor ?’ said he, looking round with considerable 
complacency upon the few old iron pots which garnished the side of his brig; 1 1 say, 
Sare ! does you vant to fight V However, on an explanation taking place, he cooled 
down, and the two officers parted company on exceedingly friendly terms; the brig 
being left to pursue her course without farther molestation. 

* The head of the * Albany’ was turned to the northward, and away she flew 
along the coast of Mexico, in search of other adventures. The third day after our 
departure, a tremendous * Norther 1 came howling along, ploughing up the tortured 
ocean, and reducing the ship to her storm-sails. The gale, however, was not of 
long duration ; and when it had subsided, we ran close in under the high rocky shores, 
and commenced cruising up and down the coast 

* * Sail, O!’ cried the look-out from the fore-top-sail-yard, one bright morning, as 
we were leisurely standing off and on, under easy canvass. * Where away V sung 
out the officer of the deck. * Two points on the weather-bow, Sir.' < Can you 
make her out V * A large barque, Sir, standing upon a wind, under top-gallant-sails 
and courses.’ • Very well. All hands make sail!' In a few moments we were 
staggering along under a pyramid of canvass, in pursuit of the strange barque, which 
proved to be a very fast sailer; so fast, indeed, that it was not until after night-fall 
that we were able to bring her to, by firing a shot over her. A prize-crew was sent 
on board of her, when she was found to be a French vessel from Bordeaux, laden 
with wines and silks, with a large number of passengers, many of them ladies. 
During the night we lay by our newly-acquired prize, and in the morning gave her 
over to a prize-master from the ‘John Adams,’ who proceeded with her to the squa¬ 
dron, off Anton de Lizardo. We then made sail, and again proceeded upon a cruise. 

* During the time that I have been on board this ship, I have often been very much 
amused at the long confabulations which frequently take place among the ‘ darkies.' 
The place where they usually convene being directly in front of my window, I have 
had many opportunities of overhearing their altercations, which have served to dis¬ 
sipate much of the ennui which always hangs around my lonely hours. One day a 
bevy of them gathered in front of my door, where they were very earnestly engaged 
in discussing the merits of a ( west* which one of their number had recently pur¬ 
chased (at a great sacrifice, it seemed,) from a sailor. It was a tawdry affair, co¬ 
vered with variegated and showy figures, large as your hand; yet it seemed to give 
great delight to its possessor, who turned it first in one position and then in another, 
to discover in which light it appeared the most beautiful; all the while grinning and 
chattering like a Brazilian ape, as he half-soliloquized upon its qualities in the follow¬ 
ing words: 

‘ ' Wal now ! I reckin dat west’s a shiner! One dat *s fit to wear in de king’s 
pallus! Chaugh ! I'm gwine to keep it till I gets home to Baltimore, and den 9 stan’ 
clea’ nigger! E’yah ! e’yah !’ 

* So busily engaged was Cuffee in detailing his anticipated triumphs among the 
dingy beauties of Baltimore, that he failed to observe the acquisition to his listeners 
of a little chubby ward-room darkie, who with lips apart, stood eagerly awaiting the 
completion of his comrade’s eulogy upon the 4 west,’ when, with a look of intelli¬ 
gence and superior sagacity beaming in his face, he exclaimed, as he drew a long 
sigh: 

* < Wal, gemmen, you may all say what you likes! Dat west is no doubt a 
wery fine one; dat’s a fac’! It's a grand one, and no mistake ! But, gemmen, 
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do n’t be too elewated ! Dat west would look mighty well on a white man ; but 
you put dat west on a nigger—put it on a nigger , and’t will look like de wery debil! 
I tell you you can’t make a nigger look well: 

‘ 1 For dress a darkie how you will, 

Ho ’ll bo a dam black uigger still t’ ’ 

* Had a thunder-bolt or a bomb-shell fallen among the astonished and indignant 
darkies, thoy could not have absquatulated with greater velocity !* The next epistle 
from our lively correspondent may be dated from the castle of San Juan de Ulloa. 


f More Talk with ‘Mr. Moth.’ -1-We welcome Mr. Moth again to our pages, 
as will our readers. In justice to that unique gentleman, it behooves us to state, that 
a line in one of the stanzas from Emerson, quoted by him in our last number, was 
made nonsense of by the careless substitution of the word * sun’ for ‘ sum.* The 
stanza should have read: 

‘The babe by its mother 
Lie# butlied in joy; 

Glide, it# hour# uncounted, 

The sun i# its toy: 

Shines the peuce of all being 
Without cloud in its eyes, 

And the sum of the worid 
In soil miniature lies.’ 

Mr. Moth ‘ will now address the audience; ‘ How vigorously,’ said Mr. Moth, 

* does Emerson recall the writers of Elizaueth’b time ! He has fed full upon them, 
until the materiel of his verse, however sprinkled with modern names and allusions, 
is rather of that age than this.* 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘he is holy George Herbert redivivus.’ 

* *T is often said,’ replied he ; ‘ but I find more resemblance in him to another poet 
of that period, whose name perhaps you will not guess.’ 

‘ Herrick, I suppose you mean.* 

* I remember some verses of Herrick’s that might have been written at Concord: 

‘Sweet country life! to such unknown. 

Whose live# are other#*, not their own, 

But serving courts and cities be, 

Less happy, le#« enjoying thee. 

Thou uever ploughed the ocean’s foam, 

To seek ami bring rough pepper home, 

Nor to the eastern Ind dost rove 
To bring from thence the scorched clove; 

Nor with lose of thy lov’d rest 
Fetche#t ingot# from the west, 

No: thy ambition’s master-piece 
Flics no thought higher than a fleece, 

Or how to pav thy hinds, and clear 
All scores, ami so to end the year. 

When now the coek, the farmer'a horn, 

Calls for the lilv-wristed morn ; 

Then to thy corn-fields thou dost go, 

Which though well-soiled, yet thou dost know, 

That the best compost for the lands 
I# the wiso master # feet uud hands.' 

‘ And so on ; don’t you see, Sir, a sort of Ralph Waldo air about it ? There’s 
something in that epithet, ‘ Lily-wristed morn ,’ that strikes one as quite in his way; 
*t is pretty but far-sought; it implies a foregono personification of morning, that is quite 
charming.’ 
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4 Pretty,* said Mr. Moth ; * but Emerson’s imagery is not so direct; for instance, 
he says in his fine poem of ( Monadnock’ 


4 Thousand minstrels woke within me; 

Our music’s in the hills ; 

Gayest pictures rose to win me, 

Leopard-colored rills.' 

Now what he means exactly by ( leopard-colored rills* is not 00 very clear; yet 
there *s something we like in the expression.* 

4 I suppose he means Becked and spotted with variations of sunshine and shadow, 

as a leopard is speckled with black and brown-* 

4 Look at a little mountain brook in spring-time,* added Mr. Moth, * when *t is a 
little turbid with the soil from the hills ; here gleaming yellow in the sun, and there 
parted by the rocks into darker and fluctuating hues, and you will see that Emerson 
took it from Nature. But you have not hit upon the man I had in my mind. He 
more resembles George Wither, in his more serious mood, than any of the rhyme¬ 
sters of that age. He is Wither, flavored considerably with a portion of the quaint- 
ness and queerness of old Quarles.’ 

As I was not ready to express my assent to this comparison, Mr. Moth went on to 
repeat the following lines: 

'As the sun doth oft exhale 
Vapors Iroui each rotten vale, 

Poesy so sometimes drains 
Gross conceits from muddy brains.; 

Mists of envy, fogs of spite, 

Twixt men’s judgment and her light; 

But so much her power may do, 

That she can dissolve them too. 

If thy verse do bravely tower, 

As she makes wing, she gets pow’r, 

Yet the higher she doth soar 
She’s affronted still the more, 

Till she to the high’st hath past, 

Then she rests with fame at last. 


She (the Muse) doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort i’ the midst of sorrow ; 

Makes the desolatest place 
To her presence be a grace, 

And the blackest discontents 
Be her fairest ornaments. 

In my former days of bibs, 

Her divine skill taught me this. 

That from every thing I saw 
I could some invention draw; 


And raise pleasure to her height 
Thrunirh the meanest object’s sight; 

By the murmurs of a spring, 

Or the least bough’s rustleing, 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Shut when Titan goes to bed, 

Or a shady bush or tree, 

She could more infuse in me 
Than all Nature’s beauties can 
In some other wiser man. 

By her help I also now 

Make this churlish place (4. e. Concord,) allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
In the very gall of sadness; 

The dull loncness, the black shade, 

That these hanging vaults have made; 

The strange music of the waves, 

Beating on these hollow caves; 

This black den which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown with oldest moss ; 

This, my chamber of neglect , 
flailed about with disrespect, 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A fit object for despair, 

Bhe hath taught me by her might. 

To draw comfort and delight.' 


• Had you found that in Emerson’s volume,’ continued Mr. Moth, 4 you would have 
thought it entirely akin with all the rest.’ 

4 Except that I should have singled it out as more intelligible than he is wont to be. 
If he would always write in that unambiguous manner, he would have more ad¬ 
mirers. He seems occasionally to take delight in confusing the threads of a plain 
enough idea, till your thoughts become so Bnarled that you toss aside his book in de¬ 
spair of elucidating the intricate entanglement. He confounds places too, and per¬ 
sons. He puts ultra German mysticism into the mouth of Alphonso the Wise. Ho 
makes Mithridateb, King of Pontus, talk of tobacco as though he had been fami¬ 
liar with the weed all his days. Mithridateb was famous, we know, for his fondness 
for poison ; but Emerson, not content with ancient toxicology, doses him with upas- 
juice and Prussic acid.* 

* Very well,* scud Mr. Moth; * if ships can go to Bohemia in poetry, Mithridatis 

▼ol. xix. 48 
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of Pontus might easily have chewed Virginia fine-cut Let me repeat you now one 
of Emerson’s poems, which for simplicity and directness, as well as tenderness of 
thought, is equal to any thing in his book.' *T is called I 


‘THE APOLOGY. 

‘Think roe not unkind aud rude, 

That I wnlk alone in grove and glen ; 
I go to the god of the wood 
To fetch hi* word to men. 


' Tax not my sloth, that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floateth in the *ky 
Write* a letter in my book. 

'Chide me not, laborious band, 

For the idle flow’rs I brought. 
Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought. 

' There was never mystery 

But ’t is figured in the flow’ra ; 
Was never secret history. 

But birds tell it in the bower*. 


'The harvest from thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong, 
A second crop thine acres yield 
Which I gather in a song.' 


\ * Is n’t that beautifully spoken ?’ asked my friend. I was willing to confess it 

L 


The * Shaker Bible/ Etcetra. — We are assured that there is no such thing as 
a ‘ Shaker Bible ’ proper. The society have a volume entitled *The Testimony of 
Christ's Second Appearing / which is divided into chapters and verses; but it is not 
intended to supersede the use or authority of the Holy Scriptures. We have before 
us a work called ‘it Summary View of the United Society o f Believers , commonly 
called Shakers / in which we find set forth their belief in relation to matrimony. They 
consider themselves, in their association, as voluntarily set apart from the children of 
this world; and their creed in respect of matrimony is contained in a passage from 
the New Testament: ‘ The children of this world marry and are given in marriage; 
but they who shall be accounted worthy to obtain the heavenly world, and the resur¬ 
rection from the dead, neither marry nor are given in marriage.’ They avow dis¬ 
tinctly, however, in the work to which we refer, that * the institution of marriage is 
useful in its place ;* that ‘it has a tendency to prevent many evils in society that are 
otherwise unavoidable that ‘ for mankind in their present state, it is absolutely neces¬ 
sary ;* but they add, that ‘ for the followers of Christ, who are called to forsake the 
course of the world, and to crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts, it is neither 
necessary nor useful, but the contrary.’ They claim in this matter the privilege of 
enjoying their own belief, and acting in accordance with it, as do those who entertain 
different views; holding it ‘ right and just that all people should act their own faith 
in this Bs in afl other mattersand truth to say, we are quite of the same opinion. 
But supposing all the world were Shakers, as the society oilght surely to desire it to 
be, where would they get recruits after awhile? Probability seems to favor the con¬ 
clusion that there would be an end to the society in the couree of time. * We may 
be wrong, but that is our opinion.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Did you hear the Astronomical 
Lectures of Mr. Mitchell ? If not, town-reader, yon lost a delectable, a sublime 
entertainment. But it is not favorable to the self-importance of such poor earth¬ 
worms as we are — little ants upon one only of the rolling globes that revolve in the 
vast universe of God — to hear clear expositions of the newly-explored worlds that 
wheel through the serene and silent spaces above us ; where 

- 4 Hosts of suns 

Thronp ether with fix’d rays; or, widely launched, 

Sail awful cycles round the throne of heaven, 

With thoir attendant spheres.’ 

One becomes discontented at being ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined’ in so • limited a 
sphere* as this, and is impelled to mount in fancy with the imaginary Warton, and 
‘ survey the heavens in one of the. irregular fiery cars of the skies.’ He longs to 
know, with that imaginative explorer, what the appearance of the sun must be to the 
inhabitants of Mercury, and what a boiling cauldron of fire it must exhibit. Let us 
but fancy ourselves spiritual beings, seated in a comet at its remotest distance from 
the sun, that appears little larger than a star, whence we shall by degrees pass into its 
very neighborhood: what an astonishing contrast! As we travel on, we survey the 
planets becoming visible by degrees, but at first clustering round the sun; till advanc¬ 
ing, we perceive them at dilFerent distances and of different sizes; calculate how 
near we shall approach to each of them ; perhaps pass near enough to the Georgium 
Sidus or Jupiter to be astonished at their stupendous magnitude, and perhaps have a 
glimpse of some immense proportionate structure on one or other of them ; or near 
enough to Saturn to discover the nature of his ring; and at length see the Sun itself 
become more and more a tempestuous billowy boundless ocean of fire; and perhaps 
rush into the midst of it as into a whirlpool, while it roars still louder and more dread¬ 
ful at the accession of new fuel! And still perhaps this unfathomable fiery abyss, 
prodigious beyond all conception, may be but one of a million of lesser ones, in¬ 
considerable in comparison with one a million times larger than any of these ! Truly 
was it said of old, * Marvollous are the works of the Almighty, and His secrets 
* past finding out!’ . . . The long string of ‘ Jokes* sent us by our Philadelphia 
correspondent are not acceptable, although we appreciate the kindness intended. 
One word here touching jokes and jokers. Our readers need not be told that we 
honor true wit and genuine humor ; but professional jokers and story-tellers we do 
not affect; men who lie in wait to introduce ‘ a good ’un who watch the slight 
crevices of conversation, that they may wedge in a preconcerted witticism or a fabri¬ 
cated and localized anecdote. The finest wits and humorists whom we know are 
men of sense, men of business, men of method; men not always seeking to be 
amusing, but whose perception of ‘ fun’ alternates with a deep appreciation of pa¬ 
thos and sublimity, and whose own wit and humor, instead of being labored and 
forced upon one’s attention, spring always from a natural occasion, and are sug¬ 
gested and introduced when the ‘ keepiug* of * time, place and circumstance’ is not 
disturbed. You never saw a ‘joke’ or a ‘ bit of fun* from Irving or Dickens, with¬ 
out the proper quo animo , or ‘ moving why.’ • • • To our Cambridge friend, who 
asks, in answer to a private note from the Editor, accompanying a returned com¬ 
munication, what we mean by 4 simplicity in domestic poetry,’ we reply, (although 
he has misquoted our remark,) that we mean the employment of words enough, and 
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only enough, to tell the Btory. Are we ‘ understood’ now ? The following, for ex¬ 
ample, our correspondent would doubtless have spun out into two pages ; but would 
the picture have been more complete ? Wilkie, as a painter, ‘ understood’ kindred 
4 effects and so do our own Edmonds and Mount : 

*My bijr"in’ ftnnda *wnrt on this south-slopin’ hill, 

Ami the sun shines sae bonnily beamin’ on't, 

< And post my door trots a clear prattlin’ rill, 

Frae the loch, where the wild-ducks are swimmin’ on’t; 

And ou its trreen banks, on the gay simmer days, 

My wifie trips Imre-foot, n-bleachin’ her clncs, 

An’ ou the dear creature wi’ rapture 1 gaze. 

While I whistle and sing at the plowin’ o’t.’ 

Now it is the same thing with simple melody. Why is it that a Scotch ‘ lilt,’ (a 
term nearly as expressive as that most expressive Scottish word ‘ lift? for the sky,) 
like ‘ The Laird o’ Cockpen? for example, will when well played set the oldest legs 
and the goutiest feet a-moving? * Not knowing, can’t say’ why it is, but so it if. 
And we have always honored the taste and heart of Queen Victoria for selecting, 
among others, from the songs submitted to her for that purpose by our old friend 
Wilson, previous to singing before Her Majesty at Taymouth Castle, * The Laird 
o* Cockpen.* We could ‘ trip it on the light fantastic’ until twelve o’clock day after 
to-morrow night to that inspiriting air, and doubtless we have few readers who couldn’t 
do tho same thing. . . . ‘The Biter Bit? from our Portland (Maine) correspondent, 
is a well-written elaboration and transfusion of a very brief and simple anecdote, which 
has little beside truth to recommend it. We remember to have heard it months ago. 
An extremely * down-east’ Yankee, with a wagon-load of ‘ apple-saace,’ was driving 
through a village not a thousand miles from Boston, when he saw dangling in the 
wind, on a post before a tailor’s shop, a new over-coat, seductively suspended by a 
skewer in the shoulders. He drovo up to tho door, alighted, and went in. * Be yeou 
the boss?’ he asked of a pale-faced man, who was making diagrams with chalk and 
rule on a piece of flimsy snuff-colored cloth. ‘ I be,’ said Snip. * Yes ; wal, you’ve 
got a family, I ’xpect? You’ve some children, ha n’t you? I see a thin boy a- 
whittiin* outdoor,that looked like you; and I ’xpected like as not you had children.’ 
‘ Four on ’em ; that was Jerotiinel, my second, that you see,’ was the explanatory 
reply. ‘Yes; wal nebw don’t yeou want a first-rate bar’l of apple-saitce ? I’ve 
sold six bar’ls this morning, and I han’t got but one left. I ’ll take it out in dicker: 
I want to git an over-coat; and if you ’re a-mind to let me have that coat that hangs 
by the door, if it will fit me, I ’ll give you a bar’l of apple-saace for it.’ The schneider, 
alter a little chaffering, consented, and tho coat was brought in and tried on. He said 
the fit was a miracle ; ‘ it might ha* growed onto him,’ so snug did it ‘ set;’ and he 
verified this praise, by twisting his customer’s neck half off, that he might look at his 
back in a glass standing in the dark at the back of the shop, and reflecting nothing 
but what was passing in the street in front The ‘ bar’l’ was * dumped,’ and the 
buyer drove off, proud as a turkey-cock, in his new coat He alighted at a ‘ store’ to 
do an * ’arrand* for a neighbor, where he encountered a townsman. 4 Hello !’ ex¬ 
claimed the latter, ‘ how slick you do look ! Where did you git so much new coat?* 
The wearer made no reply, but turning round ‘ with an air,’ asked, 4 How does she 
set? An’t she a beauty? And all I g’in for’t was a bar’l of apple-saace.’ ‘A 
‘ be-e-uty /’ exclaimed tho other; ‘ why I never see any thing set so wrinkly 1 Pull 
it down; now let go of it It do n’t make no odds, not a bit; it goes right back again; 
it puckers dreadfully between the shoulders.’ ‘Puckers^ does it?* said the chap- 
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fallen and mortified buyer; but hie face brightened almost to a glow, as lie added 
* puckers, eh? Wal, if his mouth don’t pucker a darn'd sight worse than this over¬ 
coat ever can, when lie tastes o’ that apple-saiice, I ’ll lose my guess ! His children 
wo n’t steal none on’t more ’n once; though it’s better a’ter you git down a leetle; 
there *s a considerable mess of shavin’s ’long abeont the middle on’t!’ . . . Per¬ 
haps you remember, reader, the story of Ozial Biggs and the Rev. Mr. Burciiard, 
in our last number? Well, here is the same thing in ‘phonotypy’-type, which we 
copy from * The Anglo-Saxon ,’ published in Boston by Boyle and Andrews: 

‘3e tel an ecsclent stori or Burqurd, di rivivalLst; not ov him, cgzactli,hut ov 
hwot hnpnd at di cloz ov wun ov hiz mitigz. Hi woz in di habit ov adresig hiz 
coggrigr/un in dis wiz: ‘4 am ns goig tui pre; and 4 went el dat di/.ir tiu hi prcd 
for, er tui hav cni ov da?r frendz hui ar absent pn:d fer, tui send up dter nrmz on s 
pis ov prpur.’ On di ocs^un tiu hwiq wi rifur, dier woz at wuns sent up tin di 
desc ewit i pil ov litl slips ov prpur, wid di neinz ov purstinz on hiuz bihat’ hi woz 
tui ‘resl,’ az hi sed, ‘wid di Olmiti.’ £ poz sum ensipl, liwcn hi sed, ‘Send ’um 
up! send 'um up! 4 can prr fer fiv hundred just az izi az 4 can prf fer £ duzun. Send 
: um up ! If yiu hav n’t eni pipur, get up and mm di frend yui went prsd fer.’ 
At dis stij ov prosulig, e man huim wi J:d cel Oziel Bigz, e stolwurt pursun ov sics 
fit and e huf in hiz stocigz, e notorius unhilivur, and £ confiirmd wag tui buit, roz 
in di midst ov di coggrigr/un, £ marc for el, and amidst di wiges and bees and 
smilz ov di editori, sed: ‘ Mr. Burqurd, 4 went yiu tm prr fer Jim Tompsun ? ’ 3i 
reverend piti/unur se, from di continent in di ediens, dat Oziel woz 6 ‘hard ces.’ 

1 ? Hwot iz yiur mm, sqr ? — andhiu iz Mr. Tompsun ? ’ ‘ 4t ’z Jim Tompsun; hi 
cips e tavurn dsn in Tompsunvil, and 4 cip e puldic hss e litl bilo him Hi iz an 
infumal scsndrel, and 4 went yiu tui giv him e lift! ’ ‘ But,’ sed Mr. Burcurd, 

1 ? hav yui fist in di eficesi ov prjer ? Dui yui biliv in di psur ov piti/un ? ’ ‘ 3afc ’z 
nidur hir ner dar,’ risponded Oziel; ‘ 4 went yiu tiu tri it on him 1 ’—Nicurbocur. 

To a superficial observer, this may seem very much like the Yellowplubh stylo of 
orthography ; but when we find such men as Dr. Warren, O. W. Holmes, Francis 
Bowen and George B. Emerson, of Boston, uniting in a report warmly in favor of 
phonography and phonotypy, the subject may be deemed one of no small importance. 
We shall advert hereafter to the groat advantages claimed for phonotypy by the report 
to which we allude, and which we receive at the eleventh hour. ... We have 
been reading Doctor Lee’s excellent * Address to the Graduates of the Geneva Medi¬ 
cal College ,’ just published by request of the graduates. It is replete with sound 
medical principles and valuable advice. It sets before the student the sacrifices he 
must needs make to become a good physician; the cold and watching, the fatigue, 
and absence from home and friends, which he must always be prepared to encounter, 
in the discharge of the duties of his high vocation. Nor, Doctor Lee might also have 
said, is tho acquisition of that most honorable profession divested of tho necessity of 
self-sacrifice. We stood recently for half an hour in a dissecting-room, where some 
ten or twelve young surgeons were acquiring, from actual demonstration, proof of the 
truths which had been developed in their previous studies. They stood around the 
several * subjects,’ with their long black gowns and open books, like solemn monks, 
performing the service of death over the departed; and as we heard the enthusiastic 
expressions of satisfaction, at the verification of their author’s expositions, we could 
not but he impressed with the sacrifice of comfort at which all this practical know¬ 
ledge must be obtained. Look around: an odor has taken possession of the hall as 
rank as the breath of the charnel-house. Here are two operators, carefully dissect¬ 
ing, point by point, the nerves and arteries in the chest of a negro ; near by are two 
others, bending anxiously over the head of a female, whose brain is being subjected 
to a rigid scrutiny ; the mouth, around which dimples may once have played, like 
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eddies in smooth water, and which was doubtless often mantled in smiles, is tightly 
stitched together; the limbs, green-white, hang pendulous and relaxed ; and on the 
left is another corse, with outstretched, purple arm, as if remonstrating with those who 
are delving into the secrets of his frame that they may be the better enabled to alle¬ 
viate the sufferings of the living. Honor, say we, to the professors of the divine art 
of healing ! But for them, and their unwearied and not uufrequently poorly-requited 
services, how often would the earthly body, that ‘ harp of thousand strings/ lie shat¬ 
tered and tuneless in the dust! . . . * S. D. G.’s satire upon ‘ Pictures by the ‘ Old 
Masters' * has been anticipated in these pages by one of the admirable sketches of 
Peter Schemil. The writer exposes a new * trick of the trade/ however. He sayB 
modern pictures, especially Madonnas, painted to resemble the ‘ old masters/ are now 
executed over ancient and worthless daubs, to ensure an old canvass , as a voucher for 
antiquity. A picture of this description was lately sent to a renovator, who in cleans¬ 
ing it rubbed the Virgin Mary into a donkoy! The * old master’ was as ‘ green* as its 
purchaser. ... We received recently from an esteemed friend, a native of * bonnie 
Scotland/ and now sojourning for a season in that picturesque and romantic land, a 
letter, in which he describes the impression that the old familiar faces and scenes made 
upon his mind, on returning ‘ home again’ after the absence of some sixteen years. 
We cannot encroach upon the sacred privacy of the domestic scene; but we may 
Say without impropriety that the narrative forcibly reminded us of a delightful old 
Scottish song, of which we remember only the following stanzas: 


' When silent Time, wi’ lightly foot, 

Had trod on thirty years, 

I sought again my native land, 

Wi’ niony hopes and fears : 

Wha' kens gin the dear friends I left 
May still continue mine ? 

Or gin I e’er again shall taste 
The joys 1 left lang syne! 

* As I drew near my ancient hama. 

My heart beat a' the way; 

Each place I passed seemed yet to speak 
Of some dear former day : 

Those days that follow’d me afar, 

Those happy days o’ mine, 

Which made me think the present joys 
As naething to lang syue. 


* The ivied tower now met my view, 
Where minstrels used to Maw ; 

Nae friend stepped forth wi’open baud, 
Nne weel-keuned face I saw ; 

Till Donald tottered to the door, 
Whom I left in his prime. 

And wept to see the lad return 
He bore about laug syne ! 

1 1 ran to ilka dear friend’s room, 

As if to find them there; 

I knew where each one used to sit, 

Aud hang o’er mouy a chair; 

Till soft remembrance threw a veil 
Across these eyes of mine, 

I closed the door, and sobbed aloud, 

To think on auld lang syne,’ 


‘The criticism in thy March number on ‘ Audible Laughter / writes a Shaker 
correspondent, * I thank thee for. * The loud laugh bespeaks a vacant mind/ might 
be substituted advantageously, in the little book thou namest.* So we think ; but 
Goldsmith, we suspect, intended by ‘ vacant mind’ to indicate a mind free from care, 
or vexing thought, rather than an empty mind. There is no rule without an excep¬ 
tion. We have a friend, ‘ a gentleman , in heart, mind, body and estate/ whose 
laugh is like the neighing of all Tattersalls; a laugh, as Carlyle says, * not of the 
face and diaphragm only, but of the whole man, from head to heel.’ Now we do n’t 
approve of such obstreperous laughter; we consider it improper, inelegant, and ‘ all 
that sort of thing/ but—we would go a quarter of a mile any day to hear that 
joyous, ringing, welling laugh. ‘ It does one good, like a cordial* • • • Within 
the last thirty-eight hours we have walked twelve miles; honored, to the best of our 
ability, three lettcre of introduction ; enjoyed one of Mr. Mitchell’s admirable as¬ 
tronomical lectures; dined out twice at the well-supplied tables of two pleasant in- 
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tellectual companions—sumptuously, temperately, leisurely ; attended two evening 
parties; assisted at the dissection of a human subject; (we tied the top-string of the 
operator’s long black apron before he began to carve !) visited two collections of pic¬ 
tures, and written six printed pages of this careless chit-chat of ours ; and now it's 

someWhere about one o’clock, or thereaway; and — and- With your permission, 

reader, we are going to bed. * A ducat to a denier* that in five minutes we are in 
Dreamland! • • • How resplendently shines the sun this glorious March morning! 

• The boys* are having fine times in the country about these days. These clear cold 

nights and bright momingB are not without their influence upon the sugar-maple. 
The little fellows are gathering at evening now about the fire-side, to see their elders 
split and whittle the sweet-smelling pine and bass-wood ‘ spiles’ or * spouts,* through 
which the nectar-sap is to run into the red-cedar buckets. Up through the brown 
and leafless woods spiral threads of pale-blue smoke are indicating at this moment the 
whereabout of many a ‘sugar-bush.’ Would that we were there, * sponking’ glow¬ 
ing maple-coals on the green beech-logs, sipping the delicious syrup from a wooden 
noggin, or dipping the fine, white bread-and-butter into the pure and perfect mo¬ 
lasses ! Sassafras is ‘ coming good’ now too in the woods ; and so is * crinkle-root ;* 
and the little bright-red fungii are pushing their way up through the dead leaves; 
summery-looking clouds are rising and floating in the west; the meadows are begin¬ 
ning to look green again; and *t wont be a great while before you will hear ‘ haw !* 
and ‘ gee !* and ‘ go 1-a-a-n-g !’ vociferated in many a brown furrowed field. But 
we must n’t lose this! They ’re just closing the ‘ sugaring off* down at our * sap- 
works,* (for there *s been a * freshet,’ and the buckets are running over ;) and they 
are pouring the granulated lava-like fluid into little scallopped patty-pans and egg¬ 
shells, large and small, of geese and hens. We must see that; for - - We were 

about to add something here, that was a pleasant thought to us ; but 

-‘wee, wee patterin’ feet * 

Came minin’ out and in' 

at the moment, the morning-call of the 4 little people’ at the sanctum, and we have 

• lost the thread.* Let it go; and we *11 go down to breakfast, as 4 sharp-set* as an 
anaconda. • • * Running over the foregoing, since our matutinal meal, we have 
thought it might seem a little silly to some readers. Likely as not. But even wise men 
sometimes delight to recall the scenes of earliest childhood. Do you remember Herr 
Tkufelsdeock’s description of his opening-leaf of the book of nature ; in that plas¬ 
tic first-time, when his soul was infantine and soft, and the invisible seed-grain had not 
as yet grown to a tree ? On fine evenings, he tells us, he was wont to carry forth 
his supply of bread-and-milk, and eat it out of doors. On the coping of the orchard- 
wall, which he could reach by the pruning-ladder that the good old gardener would 
set up, his little porringer was placed: there many a sunset would he, looking at the 
distant western mountains, consume, not without relish, his evening meal. ‘ Those 
hues of gold and azure, that hush of the world’s expectation as day died, were still 
a Hebrew speech for him; nevertheless, he was looking at the fair illuminated let¬ 
ters, and had an eye for their gilding.* How vivid, even in mature years, are the re¬ 
collections of boyhood ; how they cluster about declining manhood; and how strong 
the aspiration, as ‘ Time swings wide his outward gate,’ to renew the ‘childhood of 
the soul’ in a « better land !* * * * A correspondent in Troy sends us the following 
prose effusion, which ‘ was produced during a season of religious excitement, when 

• revivals’ were rife in the pleasant village of Lansingburgh.* * The writer,* we are 
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informed, 4 was esteemed and respected in his sphere. He wore an orderly-sergeant’s 
worsted sash on militia field-days, and frequently * spoke in meetinV He served 
his country and his God. If more needs be said of him/ adds our correspondent, 
in terms of seductive flattery, * he was of undoubted Knickerbocker descent, and 
wrote more from a love of letters, and the ‘ moving of the spirit/ than from any mo¬ 
tives which could be deemed mercenary.’ We would invite especial attention to 
the logical, tract-like manner in which the treatise is divided into * beads/ the close 
deductions therefrom, and the blending of sundry odd lines from ‘ hymns and spiritual 
songs’ with set-phrases of the old-fashioned ‘ conference-meeting/ which have been 
banded down from * all time;’ that is, from all the ‘time’ that toe know any thing 
about. The little ‘ tractate’ is entitled, rather loosely, ‘ Happiness: Address to 
Young Men of this Class ;* but what class is not particularly indicated : 

*L Happiness. — Repentance s*hould like river* flow. Fir*t, if good may come out of evil. Re¬ 
pentance may come out of sin, that will reign unto death. Could any human eye behold the views of 
the glorious projects which are presented unto our everlasting peace. Could one bare thought of 
the human mind ever flow its rapidity toward those innumerable unbounded regions of Love, which 
are opened and prepared for mankind. And may we ever be permitted to ca»t oue single eye to 
that yonder’s sky, to *ee him u ho once mingled with our communications, and is on his onward course 
beyond the sky to aeek salvation among those bright worlds which glows their glittering light from 
one toward another, like ms oue star glitters its reflections toward another star in glory. Let him 
who is on his onward course reflect and ask himself, 4 Why was it 11 Shall they who are dead in 
•in continue any longer thereint God forbid! Repeut and live ; for why will ye die?’ 

* II. Is good. — Go and search that youder’s Zion’s hill, to see where lies the remains of our first 
and aged parents who once inhabited this inouut of Zion’s hill, and where are those refreshing 
showers that overflowed the descending streams that watered the valley: and where are sill those 
chariots and hurseiueu, gay and brilliant colors, that once spread their toils like shadows o’er the 
plain 1 And where are ull those regimental and commanding officers who gained the victory in the 
battle of Bonaparte’s army, when their general coinmunder brought forth from the British fleets of 
the Russiau empire, in combat with those British otficers and our American forefathers, who strove 
for their rights like us the heavy wuves that covered the sea, until the aged human race have become 
dim, aud lie their heads low ! And the heavy waves into the bottomless ocean have lauded their 
rapid career, and all having become to a ceasing calm, and sunk in the waves, and all is gone ; but, 
my fneuds, where are they now ? O, young man! but a few more days, and who will view this 
ground to search the remains of our bodies, who now inhabit the plain, without an wedding-gar¬ 
ment, and our feel on slippery paths, still unprepared t And may but once more be permitted to 
cast one single eye to behold that rising sun which casts its beautiful shade of reflection from th« 
east and west end of the globe. But how soon will that sun s iy to us : * All the day long have I cast 
mv beams of light upou you, but you have not regarded ; therefore have I set, to rise no more for¬ 
ever. But who will stay that piercing hand which will in one moment smite thee aud cut thee 
asunder! But O, young mau, wilt thou be cast off with an overflowing stream, that wilt thy body 
land into a watery grave ! 

* III. Ruined ts. —Young man, you are God’s building. After the building of the ark by Noah, 
to whom ten thousand freely gavo ill their possessions, that Noah, through his love and faith toward 
God, might be blessed w ith the fruit of your lubors ; but you remained until the doors were closed 
and the flood came and the rain descended, and after your own free and willing mind drowned in 
the deep, and landed into a watery grave; while Noah, with the fruit of your labors, rested in his 
ark and fled from your deluge into the land of promise, where plenty and the fulness thereof was 
prepared for him. But O, friend ! what meanest thou, when thy companion just swallowed the 
bitter cup of wrath which caused his death ? Must you repeal the double dose of alcohol, in order 
to follow hi* footsteps down to the grave f Quote back to the Old Testament, and see when the 
Redeemer’s kingdom shall be built and added unto the church of God. And are yon not this day 
employed in building the kingdom f Aud but a few more days are you permitted to bestow your 
building-tops with goods. But very soon will the strong arm sweep the earth aud gather his crop, 
but laud you into eternity. 

* IV. Cast out. — Young man, go now and invite all thy companions to view the western horizon, 
to see that yonder's setting sun, aud then say to thy companion.-, * Who among us simll here remain to 
behold the morrow’s rising >un V But os for ine, I must begoue; I’ll take my staff and travel on. 
I have no homo or stay with >ou, and not where to lay my head; no, not so much as the cattle from 
the stall. Oh ! could I say to youder’s heifer, ‘Take my room and settle mine account, because I 
have broke that law which l can uover pay ; I have become 1111 outcast from the land of all living; 
and as I weep ami mourn, my guilty conscience chills my blood, and almost bursts my heart to see 
my once living companions, when I may cast one singlo eye and behold them afar off. in that un¬ 
bounded region of love where Moses and the Lamb have long prepared their everlasting peace. 
But here am I left alone to mingle my head with the arrows of hell. But who will mourn for me? 
Is there oue ? (Ilo was a bachelor.) No, not one! Therefore a loug adieu will bid thy companions 
thee ! 

* V. Still Refuse. — Our General-Inspector muy pack one barrel of beef, but it will not save, 
unless the salt is applied to its u»ago, aud then the beef will save itself; aud if a mau had one-h&lf 
the ambition of that beef, there might be some hopes of him. But what can we expect from a dead 
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man? Because a man that is dead in sin doth himself acknowledge there is no life in him sufficient 
to use any means ut all. Therefore he will rather choose to face the front of his adversary, and re¬ 
ceive the fatal blow which will cause his deadly wound, by order of the old Dragon, his superior 
agent. But frequently the terrors of death will very often stare him in the face, and almost persuade 
him to cast one single eye toward the love of God; but his rebellious heart will veil his face, that 
men love darkness better than light, and cause him to say unto death : ‘Cut me asunder, and let us 
be swallowed up in thy victory!’ Hnrk ! hark! hear his groauing voice: ‘ Is there no hope ? is 
there no repentnnee after death? is there no end to eternity?' Shall I say *Yes?’ After no has 
dug his pit from the cast end of the horizon to the west end of the globe, then eternity has just com¬ 
menced. Will that give peace to his calamity ? Ask that yonder’s friend who caused us to differ, or 
who is sufficient for all these things ! 

‘VI. To Seek. — Young man, wilt thou let thy eyelids decoive thee to slumber in thy rebellion, 
which flows from the human heart, from wheuce both life and death therein entered from the ear¬ 
liest period of our lives ? From tlicucc increased the unceasing rapidity of our rebellious cureer, 
until the bills and mountains reecho the roaring sound of our dark sea, wherein we are fast a-has¬ 
tening. and very soon will our straining voice be pressed forward to that yonder’s wave, to roll back 
its rushing arm, and give pcaco to the swelling flood of the unbounded sea, before wo aro forever 
swallowed up in thy unlimited bottomless ocean ! But what will become of that gentleman, when 
even the gayest lady iu the grove rejects his offer, after the golden coins balanced his weight ? When 
he has throughout a long three score of years looked for love, but all in vain, and throughout hia 
end of dnys sought for peace but found no rest. Therefore, thus adieu to the weary and wandering 
Jew 1 But alas 1 alas! O, young man, let thy repentance like rivers flow!’ 

Tiie reader will not need our assurance that we mean no disrespect to religion, 
nor to religious observances and efforts, in laying the foregoing ‘ tract’ before them. 
They cannot fail to regard it as we do ; as an evidence that that * zeal without know¬ 
ledge,* which is condemned of Saint Paul, can be productive of little good in any 
community. Theology and spiritual teaching ought to be wrested from the hands of 
such didactic artizans and pious ignoramuses. ' A cobbler,’ says the late Rev. Syd¬ 
ney Smith, in one of his trenchant reviews, ‘ is a very respectable man, so long as 
he is merely a cobbler ; an admirable man, if he is a religious cobbler; but a great 
blockhead, if he sets up for a minister or a lecturer upon theology.* And although 
ridicule is not exactly the weapon to be used in matters of religion, yet the use of it 
is excusable when there is no other which can prevent asses from mistaking their 
braying for the voice of inspiration ; a self-delusion which one may see exemplified 
almost every day. • • , Mr. F. Mendez Pinto, the travelling correspondent of 
the * Daily Evening Mirror ,* continues his letters from London in that pleasant and 
popular journal. In his last epistle he describes a breakfast at Rogers’s, where 
the following, among other conversation, took place : 

* Bttlwer, who had been watching his opporiunity to say a word, now remarked that he had just 
received a copy of the 4 Literary World, 1 from New-York, and was happy to see from the book-sel¬ 
ler’s advertisements, us well as by the editorial matter, that the Americans still pave the preference 
to English books. ‘That was an excellent idea,’ said he, ‘of establishing a paper of your own, to 
review our books after they have been noticed in the forty or fifty literary journals of this country; 
because your critic will have the benefit of all the opinions that have been expressed abroad before 
he ventures to give his own, if lie should happen to have any. 1 suppose that your critic, instead of 
reading the book which he criticises, just takes and reads some half a dozen or more roviews of it 
in our journals, and then makes a review out of them.' 1 replied, indignantly, that my literary 
countrymen were entirely independent of foreign criticism, and that they put no value whatever on 
English reviews in particular. To which he replied, * Walker !* evidently being very much discon¬ 
certed, and not knowing what else to say.’ 

Wholesome and just satire this, ‘ which nobody can deny.* * • * Our 1 friends and 
neighbors/ Mr. William II. Graham, Tribune-Buildings, and Mr. J. S. Redfield, 
Clintou-Hall, have issued a very curious work, profusely illustrated with colored en¬ 
gravings, called * The Book of the Feet .’ It is nothing less than an authentic his¬ 
tory of the fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, Persians, Greeks and Romans, and 
the prevailing style throughout Europe, during the middle ages, down to the present 
period; including beside, a history of boots and shoes in the United States, with 
biographical sketches of Roger Sherman, Gideon Lee, Daniel Shefley, and other 
distinguished American shoe-makers. The volume contains, moreover, important 
vol. xxix. 49 
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hints to last-makers, remedies for corns, etc. The work is by the 4 Elastic-Boot 
Maker to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria,’ and the present is the first American from 
the second London edition. Of its general theme we may say with 4 Ollapod,* in 
his 1 Slipshodical Lyric: 

-' Op variom name, 

Their titles we invoke not; for we kuow 
Their number numberless ; nor eke of style, 

Of Wellington, Suwarrow, tasaelled, lanced, 

Civil or military ; seven-leagued, 

Or Chinese kinds diminished, have we time 
To dwell on at this present-’ 

Bat some of oar readers can examine the 4 original’ articles; for we learn that a 
gentleman in New-Haven, (Conn.,) has an extensive museum of boots and shoes, 
containing some four hundred different varieties. What a treasure this pedal curi¬ 
osity-shop would have been to our lamented friend Henry Inman, in his contemplated 
illustration of the ‘ Feet of the People !* • • • W r E have seen and conversed with 
a gentleman who was present at Mr. Dempster’s lodgings in London, when he sang 
for the first time Tennyson’s 4 May-Queen’ to the poet himself, who had come down 
to the metropolis for that purpose. Tears were on Tennyson’s cheek when Mr. 
Dempster had concluded ; and he declared that not until that moment had he felt 
the full effect of his own lines. This is the highest praise ; and causes us to felici¬ 
tate ourselves anew upon the fact that we were the first to call Mr. Dempster’s 
attention to the touching poem in question. He has wedded immortal verse to im¬ 
mortal music. • • • 4 Metropolitan Swine ’ is the title of a 4 Sonnet’ which reaches 
ns from East-Broadway. The 4 subject’ is not only not poetical, but very common, 
and it 4 must go nigh to be thought more so, shortly.’ If you walk up town in the 
gloaming, through any of the principal thoroughfares, you will find troops of little 
pigs, 4 marching with short squeak, almost in military order; each topographically 
correct, trotting off in succession to the right or left, through its accustomed street or 
lane, to its own dwelling.’ If these rudiments of pork 4 fulfil the promise of their 
spring,* there will be abundant theme for the animadversions of English travellers 
among us for a long time to come. • • • 4 You are right,’ says an Albany corres¬ 
pondent, 4 in your appreciation of 4 kullered genus.’ Niggers,’ he adds, 4 hab genus, 
and no mistake f and as an evidence of the truth of his position, he sends us a 
4 Christmas Hymn,’ composed by a colored clergyman of 4 Old Durrup.* Two stan¬ 
zas will 4 satisfy the sentiment.* Air, Robert Kidd, 4 as he sailed :* 


‘Come, yc that fears the Lord, 

Unto me, unto me j 

Come,ye that fears the Lord, unto me; 
I’ve something good to say 
About the narrow way, 

For Christ, the other day, 

^aved my soul, saved my soul; 

For Christ, the other day, aaved my toul. 


1 If I had angels’ wings, 

I would fly, I would fly; 

If I had angels’ wing*, I would fly ; 

If I 'd the wings of Nowel's (!) dove, 
I’d soon dy home above, 

To see the God I love, 

On it is throne, on His throne. 
To see the God 1 love, on his throne.' N 


A negro may not become a good poet, perhaps, but we have just read of one in 
Alabama, about to go on a mission to Liberia, who by his own exertions has become 
a good Latin, Greek and Hebrew scholar, and quite a respectable theologian. 4 Speak¬ 
ing of colored people,’ here is an admirable anecdote from a fair New-Haven cor¬ 
respondent : 4 A few days ago I saw in the street an old negro woman, trudging 
along with a large book under her arm. A negro called out from the other side of 
the street, 4 Well, Aunt Mary, what have you got there ?’ 4 Oh,’ said she, her coun¬ 
tenance lighting up with a look of gratitude and joy, 4 it is a present from Mrs.-, 
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and the best of all presents, for it is the Word of God.* * Then I hope you *11 make 
a good use of it, Aunty,* said the other. 4 Ah ! that I will !* she replied; and walk¬ 
ing on a little farther, she stopped suddenly, and looking up reverently, she corrected 
herself with, 4 If the Lord help me !* I could not avoid thinking that the Word 
would be much more profitable unto salvation to this poor humble creature, than to 
those who in their earthly pride reject all dependence on the true source of spiritual 
light.* • • • ‘ P. T.’s* ‘ Lines to Her who will Understand Them * make up one long 
crambo whine. So much do they lack spirit and directness, that we cannot help 
thinking the writer would have better expressed his 4 tender sentiments’ by making 
his plaint in the language of the discarded miner, in one of our western lead-mines : 

1 If folk would only let folk like folk as well as folk would like to like folk, folk would 
like folk as well as folk ever liked folk since folk was folk !* You are not going to 
win back your mistress by weakly remonstrance or woful lamentation, Mr. ‘ T. P.* 
You might just as well attempt to fit ono of Clirehugu’s toupees upon the * head of 
navigation.* We have returned the ‘ Lines* through the post-office, as the writer 
directed. • • • We are informed that Messrs. Livingston and Wells have made a 
proposition to Dr. Beck, of Albany, to furnish the Regents of the University with 
daily observations of the state of the barometer and thermometer, at the same hours 
of the day, at Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, Syracuse, Utica, Albany and New-Yorfc. 
From observations of this character, tables might be prepared, which would thro# 
great light upon our climate, and add much to the resources of our meteorologists. 
An excellent project. • • • ‘ The Drunkard’s Fate ’ well describes the career 
of one 4 given over to the demon of alcohol,* but it is far inferior in effect to Lamb’s 
‘ Confessions of a Drunkarda man who, when he had resolved to avoid strong 
driuk, which was overcoming him, found 4 the cup’ putting in personal claims, and 
making the demand of a friend upon him, for 1 services rendered’ when he was low 
and dispirited. His old 4 boon companions’ had left him, for 1 Tune has a sure stroke 
at dissolving all connections which have no stronger fastening than the liquid cement 
of the bottle ;* in his face was feeble delight, the recollection of past rather than per¬ 
ception of present pleasures; and so, with fatal proclivity, he felt himself going down 
a precipice with open eyes and a passive will; he saw his destruction, but had no 
power to stop it, and yet felt it all the way emanating from himself; perceived all 
goodness emptied out of him, and yet was not able to forget a time when it was 
otherwise ; he bore the piteous spectacle of his own self-ruin ; his eyes feverish with 
last night’s drinking, yet feverishly looking for the next night’s repetition of the folly; 
and he fully realized the * body of death’ out of which he cried hourly with feebler 
and feebler voice to be delivered. It is to such victims that the true temperance 
reformer comes a messenger of peace and joy. • • • We shall be glad to hear again 
and often from the author of 4 Our Cousin , the School-Mistress.’ He has painted 
the type of a class with a faithful pencil. In reading his admirable exposition, one 
is irresistibly led to wish with Thackeray, that the ‘ diabolical invention of 4 gentility,’ 
which kills natural kindness and honest friendship,' were abolished from the face of 
the earth. 1 1 believe,’ he says, 4 that such words as 4 fashionable,’ 4 exclusive,’ 4 aris¬ 
tocratic,’ and the like, to be wicked, unchristian epithets, that ought to be banished 
from honest vocabularies.’ The patronizing family in the 4 oksis’ of our story were 
‘snobs;' a very expressive term, and well understood in England; designating a 
class in London, from whom the following worthies are segregated: 4 You who de¬ 
spise your neighbor, are a snob; you who forget your own friends, meanly to follow 
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after those of a higher degree, are a snob; you who are ashamed of your poverty, 
and blush for your calling, are a snob ; as are you who boast of your pedigree, or are 
proud of your wealth. You are all snobs together/ And so they were, and so are 
‘the likes of ’em,’ in all places, and especially in the small aping country villages, 
where * fashion’ and pseudo ‘ gentility’ reign paramount; for it is quite true that 

'In every country village, where 
Ton chimneys’ smokes pcrl’ume the air, 

Contiguous to a steeple, 

Groat geutlefolks are found, a score. 

Who cun’t associate any more 

With common country people.’ 

*The Lost Valise ’ makes too much of a alight incident; nor do we quite like the 
story of the old toper, who after ‘ licking out the sugar from the spoon that contained 
the last of his brandy-sling, 1 made this maudlin remark : 1 Bread, they say, is the staff 
of life ; ver* good ; but good liquor is the life itself ’/ The ensuing has a far better 
moral: 1 Where am I V screamed a drunken man, from his berth on board a North- 
River boat, which had stopped lato at night, from some accident; * where am I ? Is 
this Albany? is this Albany ? is this New-York? is it New-York?* ‘Yes/ was the 
reply of one who had noted his uneasy maudlin repose, and who supposed the boat 
was at the dock ; * yes, and you are in the broad-way !* ... A word here, for it is 
well deserved, in favor of Miss Cungdons Private Dancing School for Children. 
The instructress, au educated lady, whose success in eastern cities has been most 
marked, superintends in person tho progress of her pupils, who meet like a private 
family-party, and enjoy themselves to their heart’s content Her terms are moderate, 
and her school will continue open until it shall become too warm for her pupils to 
exercise with comfort. We cordially and confidently commend Miss Congdon’b 
school to the liberal favor of the public. Her address is at Number 116, Waverley- 
Place. • - Well, it was n’t quite done, was it, Mr. 1 Galen V You ’ll be able to 
* resuscitate a dead language with a small bottle of smelling-salts’ by the time you 
have succeeded in smuggling a palpablo poetical puff of a quack-medicine into the 
Knickerbocker. If any person should inquire of us, however, where the ‘All-fired 
Excruciating Rejuvenating Syrup of Human Life’ is to be obtained, we ’ll indicate 
the * d6p6t. . . A Bobton correspondent professes himself greatly interested in 
the appetizing description in our last of the locale where our friend encountered the 
observant Bunker-Hill veteran ; and he expresses a wish to know where it is. We 
■hall not divulge, unless he is a bachelor ; neither can we commend his restaurant 
practices. The best condiment to a good dinner is the society of one’s life-companion, 
the prattle of one’s little folk ; tho smile, the eye-flash, which no money can buy, and 
which no money could pay for, if it could. . . . The * Stanzas' on the three hun¬ 
dred and thirty-third page of the present number were written at the time of the death 
of the lovely and lamented Miss Canda, to whom they refer. The exquisite statue 
of the departed, by .» r. Launitz, we may suppose suggested the publication of the 
lines at this time. ... A friend tells us that he heard a politician, who ‘ loves the 
dear people’ very much, and who is ready (especially about election time) to die at any 
moment for his country and a fat office, boast the other day, that he ‘ never scratched 
the regular ticket, nor wore the same pair of white kid gloves for the second time, in 
his life !’ . . . We take pleasure in calling public attention to Mr.T. S. Cumming's 
Drawing and Painting School. The first and favorite pupil of our departed friend 
Inman ; one of the foundere of the National Academy of Design, and principal in- 
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structor in the antique and life-schools; with twenty-five years’ experience in oil and 
miniatuxe-painting ; Mr. Cu&lming lacks nothing to qualify him for the very first 
rank as an instructor in the requisite and fashionable accomplishment which he im¬ 
parts with great felicity, and in all varieties and phases of the art His address is at 
Number Fifty, Walker-street. . . . ^Ungentle wives! there is a concealed satire in 
this reply to a married lady, who asked her husband why it was that Mr. Brown, his 
partner in business, passed all his evenings at home, while he was ‘ hallucinating’ 
about town till past midnight: ‘ Why, my dear, the cause is, Brown is n’t married !’ 
* J. T. H.,’ that ‘bites’ somewhere in Cincinnati, ‘sure!* ... We have just re¬ 
turned from seeing borne away to the ‘ narrow house’ the earthly tabernacle of a 
pure and innocent infant boy, an only child. He lay in his little coffin, his cold mar¬ 
ble bands, clasping a pure white rose, cross-folded on his silent breast; his glossy 
silken hair turned away from the calm forehead and soft cheek, on which had so often 
been imprinted the fond maternal and paternal kiss. Oh! it was $ sad, sad sight to 
see that little child, amid many tears, borne away to the tomb ! As we beheld the 
young mother, sobbing as if her heart would break, and the father bowed down with 
a sorrow too great for tears, we thought of the beautiful poem which many years ago 
appeared in these pages, and from which we cannot forbear to repeat these touching 
stanzas: 


‘Thou wcepest, childless mother! 

Ay, weep — ’twill ease thme heart: 
He was thy first-boro sou, 

Thy first, thine only one — 

’T is hard from him to part! 

*T is hard to lay thy dnrling 
Deep in the dump, cold earth — 

Hu empty crib to see, 

His silent nursery, 

Once gladsome with his mirth. 

To meet again in slumber 
His snmll mouth’s rosy kiss ; 

Then, wakened with a start. 

By thine own throbbing heart. 

His twining arms to miss! 

To feel (half conscious why) 

A dull, heart-sinking weight. 

Till mem’ry on thy soul 
Flashes the puinful whole, 

That thou art desolate! 


And then to lie and weep, 

And think the live-long night, 
(Feeding thino own distress 
With accurate greediness,) 

Of every past delight. 

Of all his winning ways, 

His pretty playful smiles, 

His joy at sight of thee, 

His tricks, his inimickry, 

And all Ids little wiles! 


Oh ! these are recollections 

Round mothers’ hearts that cling — 
That mingle with the tears 
Ami smiles of after years, 

‘.With oft awakening. 


But thou wilt then, fond mother 1 
In after years, look bnck 
(Time brings such wondrous easing,) 
With sadness not unplcasing, 

E’en ou this gloomy truck. 

Thou Mt say : * My first-born blessing I 
It almost broke my heart 
When thou wert forced to go, 

And yet, for thee, I know 
’T was better to depart. 

‘God took thee in his mercy, 

A lamb, untask'd, untried ; 

He fought the fight for thee. 

He won the victory, 

And thou art sanctified. 


4 1 look around and see 
The evil ways of men; 

And oh I beloved child ! 

I'm more than reconciled 
To thy departure then. 

•The little arms that clasped me, 
The innocent lips that prest, 
Would they have been as pure 
Till now, as when of yore 
I lull’d theo on my breast I' 


Bereaved mother, no! Thy boy is now safe with the Source of Love. ‘ It is well 
with thy child !’ . . . The reader’s attention will be attracted by the paper on ‘ The 
Gulf-Stream ,* in preceding pages. The writer, Mr. Stuart Perry, in a note to the 
Editor, states that he was led to the consideration of the subject under the following 
circumstances: ‘ Living in New-Orieans in 1836, I had often regretted the deplora- 
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ble condition of the streets of that city, and had a strong desire if possible to improve 
them. Having heard from some volunteers who had returned from the Texas revo¬ 
lution that a quantity of asphaltum could be easily procured upon the coast of the 
Republic, in the fall of 1837 I sailed for Texas; my object, among othere, being 
to procure a return cargo for the vessel of tho bituminous substance of which I had 
heard, with a view of improving therewith the streets of New-Orleans. Upon this 
subject I had already communicated with Mr. Ellsworth at Washington. On ex¬ 
amination, I found that the *chickatey, ’ so-called, was too scarce at that part of the 
coast to make its acquisition an object; I therefore abandoned the project altogether; 
but the fact of its beiug there at all, set me to thinking as to its origin and source ; and 
after various conversations with sea-faring men, during tho past ten years, I thought 
of transferring my thoughts from my mind to some journal, and the result is the 
article I send you.* We commend the paper to the heedful consideration of oar 
readers. It may not be improper to remark here, that Mr. Stuart has a facile pen 
in other departments than that of scientific research. Among several manuscript 
poems of his, which we have been favored with permission to read, and which we 
trust may * find the light* before long, is one upon observing the Duke of Wellington 
contemplating Napoleon’s statue at Kensington Palace, London ; * moveless, gazing 
steadfastly on the face for several minutes, with his arms folded, in deep meditation.* 
Mr. Perrt, although but a boy, was at the Battle of Waterloo; having accompanied 
an uncle, an officer in one of the Irish brigades, who found in vain all attempts to 
thwart his youthful purpose. As to the coup-trail, Mr. Perry says: 

-*1 could not 8e«, 

In all that death- raught revelry, 
llut one great smoky field 

yet he distinctly remembers seeing through the dim curtain of smoke the squares of 
English infantry steadily resisting the waves of French cavalry that rolled on to break 
against and overwhelm them ; the serried walls of men ripped up by cannonry, and 
yet ‘ amid the pelting of that iron tempest’ standing firm in unbroken recruited ranks. 
At the time the left wing gave way, in front of La Haye Sante, a cuirassier made a 
lunge at young Perrt ; but an Irish dragoon, who interposed, administered tho fatal 
* six’ upon his casque, and he fell dead upon the ground. These were stirring scenes 
for a boy to witness, and they can never be blotted from his memory. . . . We take 
leave to disagree entirely with the writer of the paper on ‘ The equality of Human In - 
Ullect .’ His is the same doctrine with that of the * Learned Blacksmith,’ (so called be¬ 
cause he had acquired many languages, without the ability to pronounce any of them 
correctly, not even his own vernacular,) which was successfully combatted and contro¬ 
verted in the Knickerbocker. The * difference between men in an intellectual point of 
view’ iB not * owing to an inequality of advantages and culture.’ How many college- 
students ‘ gang in stirks and come out asses !’ Does * B.’ know any friend of his who 
would make a Shakbpeare, a Newton, or a Milton ? 1 As easy might an acorn, by 
favorable or unfavorable circumstances, be nursed into an oak, or an oak into a cab¬ 
bage, or the cabbage-seed into an oak.’ * B.’s argument is worse than that of Baron 
Von Dullbrainz before the * Mudfog Association :* ‘ I shall show you,* he said, ‘dat 
de t’ings dat is made is more superior dan de maker , so great is de intellects. Par examp.: 
I make de veel of de coach; yaas, and dat veel roll hunder’ mile, and I cannot roll one! 
I make de big tub for de cellar ; it shall hold t’ousand gallons wine ; but I cannot my¬ 
self hold more as fives bottel!’ Equality of usefulness in one’s appropriate sphere 
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may perhaps in the main be conceded; but we know no better evidence of the ine¬ 
quality of mind than is afforded by a writer who contends that all men are equally in¬ 
tellectually gifted. . . .We scarcely know any thing in any language more irresisti¬ 
bly touching than the last aspiration of the deceived, distracted, heart-broken Mar¬ 
garet, in the closing scene of Goethe’s 4 Faust’ Faust visits her in a dark dungeon; 
she hears his voice at length, and well she knows ( the sweet loving tone;* and hold¬ 
ing once again his hand, 4 that dear hand,’ she tells him: ' I have killed my mother, 

1 have drowned my child ! 1 will describe the graves to yon. Yon must see to them 

the first thing to-morrow. Give my mother the best place; my brother close by; me 
a little on one side — only not too far off! And the little one on my right breast; no 
one else will lie by me ? To nestle to thy side — that was a sweet, a dear delight; 
but it will never be mine again!* Loving, trusting, confiding, even to the last sad 
hour! . . . A friend of ours, travelling recently by public sleigh from Newburgh 
to New-York, seeing that no amount of flagellation which the driver could inflict 
upon one of his team, could make the animal increase his pace through the creaking 
snow-path, proposed that he should be * treated .’ To that end, at the first stopping- 
place a pint of whiskey was poured down the animal’s throat. The horse shook his 
head at such 4 treatment but presently he started off at a high speed, which he 
kept for twelve miles without abatement The driver was delighted: * I would n’t 
ha’ thunk it,’ said he. 1 It’s the first time I ever see the influence of moral suasion 
tried onto a horse! It beats whippin,’ all to nothin’ 1* . . . Thank you, kind con¬ 
genial M-; thank you! We wish we could 4 leave our labon for a fortnight, 

and ply the hook in the streams that have their source in the Alps of the Empire 
State.’ But since that is quite too much to hope for, let us make the offer to more 
fortunate lovers of the rod. Gentlemen: 

'Old Kafittskill bolds the cataract 
Among his mountains steep. 

With streaming rills and sleeping pools, 

Where trout and pickerel leap; 

Then mount the line, my gallant hearts I 
The hill* are clear of snow; 

Fling your bait soon and late. 

While the Spring’s fresh breezes blow ! f 

The * science of accumulation' is after all no great mystery. Mr. John Jacob 
Astor has been heard to say, that the first thousand dollars he ever had were of more 
importance to his accumulative efforts than any subsequent acquisition. We thought 
of this remark just now, on seeing * Young Knick.’ winding up his kite-string. It 
was very slow and difficult work with a small nucleus, but when the ball became 
larger, he gathered the line in long reaches, that soon swallowed it up. To be sure, 
the paper-bird may be so large as to take up the ball itself; but that is a natural re¬ 
sult of careless ‘ kiting.* . . . Some * Lines,’ justly complimentary to the author of 
4 Songs of our Land ,’ (our fair and gifted countrywoman, and always welcome cor¬ 
respondent, Mrs. M. E. Hewitt,) from the pen of the clever author of * Rome as 
seen by a New-Yorker,’ were carelessly detached from the scrap of * copy’ upon 
which the piece was fastened, and have thus been lost. . . . Talk of permanent 
• repudiation’ any where in these states! We have just heard, through an esteemed 
friend in Alabama, that the ladies of that state have resolved to refrain from wearing 
silt dresses; and the money thus saved by each lady is to be paid into the state 
treasury, toward the payment of the annual interest on the state debt. Twenty 
thousand ladies will thus contribute, and most liberally, to sustain the credit of the state. 
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1 All honor to them!’ exclaims the Knickerbocker. . , . An amilsing incident is 
pleasantly recorded in the following passage from a letter of a * down-east’ corres¬ 
pondent : * Sancho Panza says, * Blessed is the mjfti fllat first invented sleep.’ I do not 
say, ‘ Cur ted is the man who first inveuted straps on pantaloonsbut I do say, 
• Blessed is the man that first abolished their use.’ In how many awkward predica¬ 
ments have they not been the cause of placing us ! How much more free ! how 
much more comfortable! how much more natural , to dispense with these pulling, 
knee-irritating monstrosities ! Is it not enough that we have ‘ suspenders,’ or ‘ gal¬ 
lowses' as our juvenile nomenclature used to have it —and a very suitable name it 
was, by the way — to bind us down to earth with the pressure of the night-mare, but 
we must also have the upward pressure of the foot-straps, both drawing us together 
with the power of a twenty-horse hydraulic press! I rebel. For one, I have dis¬ 
pensed with both 6traps and suspenders; and I address you, Mr. Knickerbocker, 
as a man of plain common sense, discretion and age, to do likewise. But all this is 
not furthering the object of my writing to you ‘ on the present occasion.’ I wish 
to tell you of an incident that occurred to me some time since, when coming from 

Halifax to Boston, on board the packet brig A-. It was all owing to those 

unhappy straps! One of my fellow-passengers was a fat old lady, who suffered 
very much from sea-sickness. More than twenty times in tho day the old wo¬ 
man would put the good-nature of the steward, who was a jolly Irishman, to 
the test, by wishing to be lugged upon deck, and then below again ; insomuch 
that they used to call her ‘ Mrs. Tee-to-tum. Sometimes she longed to recline 
on the deck; but then it was cold, and she had nothing to wrap herself up with. 
I made myself a groat favorite with her by spreading out my buffalo-robe and ‘tuck¬ 
ing her up’ with my cloak. You have no doubt been to sea, and are acquainted 
with the exceedingly easy toilets that gentlemen and ladies make (and unmake) on 
•hip-board. Following the general practice, I usually, in pulling off my ‘ fie-for- 
shames,’ hung them up to the ceiliug of the state-room, opposite the door, with my 
boots dangling in them. The old lady’s berth was immediately opposite mine ; and 
one morning Bhe woke much earlier than usual, having been prevented from sleeping 
by certain ‘serious qualms.’ The doors of both our state-rooms happeued to be wide 
open, and Mrs. Tke-to-tum, casting her eyes over toward mine, saw a sight which 
would have made ‘ each particular hair to stand on end’ if she had had any of 
her own. She shrieked out at the top of her voice: * Oh, God! Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord! Captain! Steward! Mate! Oh, Lord! Oh! Mr. W- has hung him¬ 

self! He’s dead! he’s dead !’ Out rushed the passengers from every berth, and 
down tumbled the whole ship’s crew ; and such another peal of laughter the broad 
Atlantic never before echoed. And all this was caused by my boots dangling in 
those pantaloons by their unfortunate straps !’ • • • We deeply regret to hear of the 
death of Mr. E. W. Hoskin, so long connected with the ‘ Courier and Enquirer* 
daily newspaper, and subsequently with the ‘ Albion ’ weekly journal. The French 
'Courier des Etats Unis ’ was also planned, established, and for some time conducted 
by him. We have known Mr. Hoskin for many years ; and always as an amiable, 
intelligent, and most excellent gentlemen. It seems but a day since we were walking 
in the street with him, and he was describing to us tho character of the first novel 
ever translated from the Dutch in America, 'The Adopted Son of Lennep, subse¬ 
quently published, and noticed in these pages. Mr. Hoskin’s demise will be lamented 
by a wide circle of friends. . . . ‘ The Old Beech Tree ’ is a goodsome piece of 
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▼one, so far as the sentiment is concerned ; but it lacks skill and melody in the ver¬ 
sification. The writer must try again. . . . * Thb Doctor’s idea went somewhat 
farther than/C.* supposes. His sexual distinction of words embraced quite a list, 
among whicii we remember he-pietle and she-piatle , he-cupa and shecups. Perhaps 

* phonography’ might obviate the necessity of these distinctions. . . . Mas. G. W. 
Cutter, formerly the distinguished Mrs. Drake, of the southern and western thea¬ 
tres, and now the wife of a galiant officer, who, with her eldest son, is engaged in 
fighting the battles of his country at the seat of war, is about putting to press a volume 
of her husband’s poetry, for which nearly fifteen hundred subscribers are already ob¬ 
tained. Captain Cutter is a true poet 4 Blackwood’ has well said of his 4 Song of 
Steam* that it could never die while steam existed. Many of his patriotic and truly 
American lyrics, however, are in no respect inferior to this highly imaginative and 
original effusion. We trust that Mrs. Cutter*s success in this city will be commen¬ 
surate with the merits of her gifted husband. . . . Somebody is claiming for the 
author of 'Puffer Hopkins,' in the pages of a contemporary, great credit for * his arti¬ 
cles’ in the Knickerbocker !* Bless us! He had two scrappish things in its pages, 
'John Smith, Loafer,’ and a kindred sketch, some twelve years ago, rendered admis¬ 
sible by the curtailments and emendations of the Editor hereof, and inserted as a 
personal favor to a friend, now deceased, (J. G.,) whose letters, accompanying the 
articles, are still extant. So far as the Knickerbocker is concerned, the head and 
front of ‘Puffer Hopkins* offending * hath this extent — no more ;* although appli¬ 
cations to enhance that * extent’ were by no means wanting. . . . Forrest, out 
distinguished tragedian, has been playing un excellent engagement at the Park Thea¬ 
tre, and his 4 second’ has been Mr. Georoe Jamieson, who has won new lanrels by 
his admirable personations. . . . Did you ever meet Bill Warren,’ writes a corres¬ 
pondent at Buffalo, 4 the son of Warren, the 4 Falstaff V 4 Bill’ is enormous as a 
wit, without any pertness or impudence. His puns are always capital, and some of 
his stage witticisms, in which however he seldom indulges, are very fair. I recollect 
hearing or seeing him do 4 Richard.’ 4 This morning, my lord, I found this paper,* 
etc.,* said Catesby. 4 Ah! indeed,’ replied 4 Bill ;’ 4 the morning paper, probably !* 
He was standing on the steps of the Pittsburgh theatre, on the evening of the introduc¬ 
tion of gas into that dingy town, and the bills were plastered over with the word 

• Gas !’ in the largest possible Gothic and black letters. Somebody was passing at 

the time, and casually asked, 4 Who plays 4 Gas ?’ ’ 4 Pipes,’ replied 4 Bill,* with 

ready promptitude ; 4 cast for it, at all events,’ pointing to a heap of them on the 
side-walk.* . . . The number of the fifth volume of the Knickerbocker, which 

is wanted by our American friend G- in London, cannot be obtained here. The 

bound volumes of this Magazine, however, complete from the commencement, he 
will find in the library-department of the British Museum, for which vast repository 
they were ordered some time ago. . . . The reform in hereditary law-mystifica¬ 
tion, which the Knickerbocker has so often advocated, is about to be accomplished. It 
has at last been found that laws, as Mephistophilbs says in 4 Faust,’ like an invete¬ 
rate hereditary disease, trail from generation to generation ; they glide imperceptibly 
from place to place, until that which might once have been reason becomes non¬ 
sense.* . . . There will be 4 admiring eyes wide opened* at our next number. The 
following articles are filed for immediate insertion : 4 Jack Hilton’s Nuptials; 4 Thirty 
Years Lost,* from our Eastern correspondent; 4 Love and Letters f 4 The Oregon 
Trafl;* The ‘Egyptian Letters;* 4 The Enamel of the Heart;* ‘Angel-Love;* 

4 Ingle-side Chat * A Health,’ etc. 
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Literary Record. —Wo can do little more than indicate by their titles, and a word or two of 
comment, tho prominent characteristics of the publications mentioned below. To some of them wo 
hope to refer more particularly horeaftcr, when leisure and space shall better serve. Washington 
Irving’s ‘ Life and. Voyages of Columbus' abridged by Mr. Irving, aud just published by the Has* 
Fers, is a work that needs only to be announced. Wo do n’t ‘ gild refined gold' or 'paint the lily.* 
The volume is embellished with a portrait, map, aud other illustrations, and beside the'Life and 
Voyages,’ contains a delightful description of the author’s visit to Polos, in Andalusia, (whence Co¬ 
lumbus sailed for the discovery of the new world,) a very pretty view of which is given. ‘ Scene* 
in Nature, or Conversations for Children on Land and Water,’ by the same publishers, is an instruc¬ 
tive and entertaining little work, by Mrs. Maiicet, who is favorably known by her excellent work, 
entitled ' Conversations on Chemistry.' She has learned the rare art of mingling in equal parts in¬ 
formation and amusement. ' The Fireside Friend, or Female Studtnt,' is the title of a volume from 
the same press, coutaining advice to youug women on the important subject of education, by Mr*. 
Phelps, late of the Troy Female Somiuary. Two valuable works of the Harpers’, also, are 
‘Zumpi'e Latin School Grammar ,’ translated by the Rector of the High-School of Edinburgh, and 
corrected and enlarged by Professor Anthon, of Columbia Collogo, and ‘RustcWs Juvenile Speaker / 
comprising elementary rules and exercises in declamation, with a copious selection of pieces for 
practice. The Harpers give us likewise another of the never-ending JAMES-rotnances. it begin* 
with the old story. There is a forest, a storm, ' dark masses of clouds;’ and a stalwart youth of 
twenty-five ‘ might have been seen’ again,' takiug his way silently through the forest,’ at one o’clock 
in the morning! We have uteo from the same press,' Hall urn's Constitutional History of England,* 
fW>m the fifth London edition, (a sufficiently pregnant fact;) ‘Great Events, described by distin¬ 
guished Historians , Chroniclers,* etc., from the capable pen of Dr. Francis Libber j ‘Dr. diktats 
Juvenile Budget Re-opened and Number Twenty of that beautiful and most attractive serial, pro¬ 
fusely and elegantly illustrated, the 'Pictorial History of England .’ * • * Messrs. Appleton and 
Company aro doing good service to the public in the excellent books of instruction which they are 
putting forth. ' Callot’e French Reading-Book* U an invaluable auxiliary to the student of French. 
The selections are from the bent dramatic authors of France; the language is easy, and the dialogue 
form comes greatly in aid of the colloquial practice of the reader. ' The Fairy Bower, or the Bio 
tory of a Month,' from the third English edition, is a charming little work, which introduces young 
porsons to those scenes aud situations of life which are their actual sphere and trial. Hazlitt*8 
translation of ' Michelet's History of the Roman Republic ’ is a work replete with erudition, and 
evinces a deep knowledge of human character. It is rich iu philosophical reflection, and tho stylo 
is true to the ‘ dignity of history.’ • • • We have a well-printed volume in sober drab from oar 
friends Messrs. Carey and H.« rt, of which we should have been well pleased to say more than we 
can 1 at this presentthe spirited and patriotic ‘American Comedies,’ by the Pauldings, senior and 
junior, containing ‘ The Buck-Tails, or Americans in England,’ ‘The Noble Exile,’ 'Madmen All, or 
the Cure of Love,’ and 'Antipathies, or the Enthusiasts by the Ears.* • • • Messrs. Wiley and 
Putnam’s ‘Library of Choice Reading* is enriched by a continuation of Hazlitt’s ‘Life of Napo¬ 
leon Bonaparte ,’ ond by a work, in two 'Parts,’ of Richard Ford, author of 'The Hand-Book of 
Spain,’ entitled ' Spaniards and their Country .’ The writer has all Borrow’s ease and freedom of 
stylo, while his incidents are various and interesting. * • • William R. Graham has published, in 
two cheap volumes,' Goodman’s Social History of Great Britain during the Reign of the Sfnart*.' 
It is sufficient indication of the merits of the work to say that the present publication is the third tdir 
tion. ■ • • Among the issues of Messrs. Burgess and Stringer are ' The London Lancet' tot 
March, a very interesting number, containing among other and a great variety of matter, a full ae- 
count of the operation of the *American Letheon' upon numerous patients in the various London 
hospitals *, and the contiuuation of that deservedly popular series, ‘ Chambers’s Information for the 
People.’ These publishers are about issuing an edition of another very attractive book, ‘The Fevtft 
of Shakepeare’ and ' Shakspeare and hie Friends .’ It will command a wide sale. * * * We have 
the sound and able ‘ Discourse delivered before the Maine Historical Society ' in September last, by 
Hon. George Folsom. It is a clear and well-written historical synopsis of the early discovery and 
settlement of Maine, and the character of those who were most active in the work of its coloniza¬ 
tion. * * • Our old frieud DisturnkLl, now permanently established at Number 102 Broadway, has 
just published an excellent authentic ‘Map of the Seat of War in Meric#,’which folds up in a port* 
ble cover like a pocket-wallet ; together with his ' Rail- Road and Steam-Boat Book a convenient 
pamphlet, indispensable to travellers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

LEA AND BLANCHARD. 


Acton’s Modish Cooksey, 430 large pages, 
with many cats, 12mo., neat extra doth. 

American Ornithology, by Prince Charles 
Bonaparte, in 4 vole, folio, naif bound, many 
colored plates. 

American Military Law, by Lieut. O’Brien, 
U. S. A., 1 yoI. 8yo., cloth or law sheep. 

Addison on Contracts, at press. 

Arnott’s Elements of Physics, new edition, 
1 vol. 8vo., sheep, many cuts. 

Box's Complete Works, 8 parts, paper, cheap¬ 
est edition, containing Pickwick, 50 cents; 
Sketches, 37| cents ; Oliver Twist, 25 cents; 
Nickleby, 50 cents; Curiosity Shop, 50 cents; 
Barnaby Radge, 50 cts.; Martin Chuzzlewit, 
50 cts.; and Christmas Stories and Pictures 
from Italy, 25 cts.—Any work sold separately. 

rfoz’s Works, in 3 large vols., extra cloth, good 
paperi price $3.75. — N. B. A fourth vol. is 
preparing, to contain Dombey & Son, Christ¬ 
mas Stones, and Pictures from Italy. 

Box’s Works, in 8 vols., imperial 8vo., extra 
cloth, with 136 plates and 140 cuts. 

Benthamiana : Extracts from Bentham, in one 
large vol., 12mo. 

Browne’s Relioio Medict, and Christian Mo¬ 

rals, 1 vol., 12mo., extra cloth. 

Bolmar’s French Series, consisting of— A Se¬ 
lection of One Hundred Perrin’s Fables, with 
a Key to the Pronunciation; a Series of Collo¬ 
quial Phrases; The First Eight Books of Fe- 
nelon’s Telemachus; Key to the same; a 
Treatise on all the French Verbs, Regular and 
Irregular. The whole forming five small vol¬ 
umes, half bound to match. 

Butler's Atlas of Ancient Geography, with 
an Accentuated Index, 8vo., half bound, 27 
colored vn ape. 

Butler’s Geographia Classica, 1 vol., 8vo. 

Brigham on Mental Excitement and Culti¬ 
vation, 6l c., 12mo., cloth. 

Bird’s Natural Philosophy, 1 vol., 12mo., 
many cuts, [at press.] 

Bridgewater Treatises. —The whole complete 
in 7 vols., 8vo., various bindings. 

Brougham’s Historical Sketches of States¬ 
men, 3d Series, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth. 

Barnaby Rudgb, by “ Boz,” paper or cloth. 

Browning’s History of the Huguenots, one 
vol., 8vo., cloth. 

Brewster’s Treatise on Optics, 1 vol., 12mo., 
cuts. 

Bucxland’s Geology, 2vols., 8 vo., cloth, many 
plates. 

Complete Coox, paper, price only 25 cents. 

Complete Confectioner, paper, price 25 cents. 

Complete Florist, paper, 25 cents. 

Complete Gardener, do. do. 

Campbell’s (Lord) Lives op the Lord Chan¬ 
cellors of England, in 3 vols. neat demy 8vo. 

Second and concluding series, 3 vols.8vo. at press. 

Curiosity Shop, by “ Boz,” paper or cloth. 

Christmas Stories, containing tne Chimes, the 
Carol, the Cricket on the Hearth, and The 
Battle of Life; together with Pictures from 
Italy. Bv “ Boz.” Neat 8vn.. nrire 37Art«_ 


) Campbell’s Complete Poetical Works, Id 
) one vol., crown 8vo., cloth gilt*or white calf, 
\ plates. 

) Cooper’s Naval History of the United 
\ States. 

S Cooper’s Novels and Tales, in 23 vols., sheep 
S gilt, 12mo., or 47 vola., paper, price 25 cents 
S per vol. 

> Cooper’s Ska Tales, 6large vols., royal 12mo., 

> extra cloth. 

) Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 5 large 
) royal 12mo. vols., extra cloth. 

) C later’s Horse Doctor, l vol., 12mo. cloth. 

) Clater’s Cattle and Sheep Doctor, one vol., 
) 12mo., cuts. 

) Carpenter’s Popular Vegetable Physiology, 
) 1 vol., 12mo., extra cloth, many cuts. 

/ Carpenter’s Comparative Physiology, one 
c vol., large 8vo., many plates, [preparing.] 
c Carpenter’s Elements of Physiology, one 
? vol., 8vo., with many cuts. 

( Dana on Corals, &c., 1 vol. imp. quarto, with 
( an Atlas of colored plates, being vols. 8 and 9 
( of the U. S. Exploring Expedition, [preparing]. 
( Davidson, Margaret, Memoirs of and Poems, 
( in 1 vol., 12mo., paper 50 cents, or extra cloth. 
< Davidson, Lucretia, Poetical Remains, 1 
( vol., 12tao., paper 50 cents, or extra cloth. 

( Davidson, Mrs., Poetry and Life, in 1 vol., 
( 12mo., paper 50 cents, or extra cloth. 

\ Dombey ol Son, by Dickens, to be complete in 
\ 20 Noa., with 2 plates each ; price 8 cts. each. 

) Dog and Sportsman, by Skinner, plates, 1 vol., 
S 12mo., cloth. 

) Dunglison on Human Health, I vol., 8vo., 
) cloth or sheep. 

\ Encyclopedia of Geography, in 3 vols., 8vo., 

) many cuts, various bindings. 

) Encyclopedia Americana, 14vols. 8 vo., various 
) bindings. The supplementary volume (14th), 
) by Professor Henry Vethake, is just published. 
) To be had separate, price $2.00 uncut in cloth, 
} or $2.50 bound. 

} East’s Reports, edited by G. M. Wharton, in 
| 8 vols., large 8vo., law sheep, 

v Education of Mothers, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth or 

/ paper. 

( Electro-Magnetic Telegraph, by Vail, 8vo., 
( sewed, many cuts. 

( Frederic the Great, by Campbell, 2 vols., 
( 12mo., extra cloth. 

( Fielding’s Select Works, in 1 vol. large 8vo., 
\ cloth, or in 4 parts paper, price $1.25. 
i Francatelli’s Modern French Cook, in ] 
vol., 8vo., fancy cloth, with many cuts. 
Fownes’ Elementary Work on Chemistry, 
1 vol., 12mo., many cuts, cloth or sheep. 
Gr/hame’s Colonial History of the United 
\ States, 2 vols., 8vo., a new edition. 

I Grote’s History of Greece, 8vo., cloth, [pre- 

paring.]. 

Giesler’s Ecclesiastical History, 3 vols. 8vo. 
Griffith’s Chemistry of the Four Seasons, 
1 vol., 12mo., extra cloth, cuts. 

Hawker on Shooting, Edited by Porter, one 

beautiful flvn. vnl. rinh nvin /*lmK nlntM 
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Hale’r Ethnography AND Philology, impe- 
. rial 4(0 .\th vol. of the U. S. Exploring 
Expedition. 

Herschell’s Treatise on Astronomy, 1 vol., 
12mo., cuts. 

Remans’ Complete Poetical Works, in 7 
vol8., 12mo. t , . 

Hemans’ Memoirs, by her Sister, 1 vol., 12mo., 
cloth. 

Hilliard on the American Law or Real 
Estate, 2 large vols., 8vo., law sheep. 

Hill on Trustees, Edited by Troubat, 1 large 
vol., 8vo., law sheep. 

Holthouse’s Law Dictionary, with large ad¬ 
ditions, 1 vol., royal 12mo. 

Ingersoll’s History of the Late War, 1 voL, 
8vo. 

Irving's Columbus, in 2 vols., 8vo. 

Irving’s Beauties, in 1 vol., 18mo. 

Irving’s Rocky Mountains, 2 vols., 12roo., 
cloth. 

Johnson's Gardener’s Dictionary, edited by 
Landreth, 1 vol., 12mo. t with cuts, [at press.] 

Keble’s Christian Year, in 32mo., extra 
cloth, with illuminated title. 

Kirby on Animals, 1 vol., 8vo., plates. 

Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, 1 large 8vo. 
vol., with plates, plain or colored. 

Life of Thomas Jefferson, by Judge Tucker, 
2 vols., 8vo. 

Language of Flowers, 1 vol., 18mo., colored 
plates, extra crimson cloth, gilt. 

Loves of the Poets, by Mrs. Jamieson, 12mo. 

Landreth’s Rural Register, for 1847, royal 
12mo.; price only 15 cts., about 100 cuts. 

Lover’s Rory O’More, royal 12mo., with cuts, 
paper, price 50 cts., or extra green cloth. 

Lover’s Legends and Stories of Ireland, 
royal 12mo., with cuts, paper, price 50 cts., 
or in extra green cloth. 

Lover’s Songs and Ballads, royal 12mo., 

paper, price 25 cts. 

Marston ; or the Soldier and Statesman, by 
Croly, 8vo., sewed, 50 cts.. 

Mackintosh’s Ethical Philosophy, I vol., 
8vo. 

Medical Botany, by R. E. Griffith, M. D., 
with 400 illustrations (at press). 

Moore’s History of Ireland, complete in 2 
vols., 8vo., cloth. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, by “Boz,” cloth or paper. 

Millwright’s and Miller’s Guide, by Oli¬ 
ver Evans, 1 vol. 8vo. ( many plates, new ed. 

Mills’ History of the Crusades and Chi¬ 
valry, 1 vol., 8vo., extra cloth. 

Mills’ Sportsman’s Library, 1 vol., 12mo., 
extra cloth. 

Narrative of the United States Exploring 
Expedition, by Captain Charles Wilkes, U. 
S. N. In 6 vols., 4to., 860; or 6 vols. imp. 
8vo., $25 ; or 5 vol9. 8vo., $10. 

N iebuhr’s History of Rome, complete, 2 voIb. 
8vo., extra cloth. 

Nicholas Nickleby, by “Boz,” cloth or paper. 

Oliver Twist, bv “Boz,” cloth or paper. 

PiccioLA,—T ue Prisoner of Fenestrella, 

12mo., illustrated edition, [preparing.] 

Pickwick Club, by “Boz,” cloth or paper. 

Philosophy in Sport made Science in Ear¬ 
nest, 1vol. royal 16mo.,wilh many cuts, 

Rush s Residence at the Court of London, 
new series, 1 neat vol., 8vo., cloth. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes of Rome, 1 

vol., 8vo., cloth. 

Ranke’s History of the Reformation in 
Germany, to be complete in one vol., 8vo. 


I Ranke’s History of the Ottoman and Span¬ 
ish Empires, t . 

Rogers' Poems, a splendid edition, illustrated, 
imperial 8vo., extra cloth. 

Roget’s Outlines of Physiology, one vol., 
8vo. 

Rogey’s Ai&mal and Vegetable Physiology , 
2 vols., 8vo., cloth, with about 400 wood- 
cuts. 

Roscoe’s Lives of the Kings of England, a 
12mo. series to match the Queens. Vol. 1 
. now ready. 

Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of Eno- 
rand, 9 vole., 12mo., cloth or paper, [to be 
continued.] 

Select Works of Tobias Smollett, 1 vol., 
large 8vo., cloth, or 5 parts, paper, $1.50. 
Siborne’s Waterloo Campaign, with Maps 
1 vol., large 8vo. 

Stable Talk and Table Talk, for Sports¬ 
men, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Small Books on Great Subjects—No. 1, “Phi- 
losophical Theories and Philosophical 
Experience.” No. 2, “On the Connection 
between Physiology and Intellectual 
Science.” No. 3, “On Man’s Power ovo 

HIMSELF TO PREVENT OR CONTROL IN8ANITY.” 
No, 4, “An Introduction to Practical 
Organic Chemistry.” No. 5, “A Brief 
View of Greek Philosophy up to the Age 
of Pericles.” No. 6, “A Brief View or 
Greek Philosophy from the Aei of So¬ 
crates to the Coming of Christ.” No. 7, 
“Christian Doctrine and Practice iktbk 
Second Century.” No. 8, “An Exposi¬ 
tion of Vulgar and Common Errors, 
ADAPTED TO THE YEAR OF GRACE 1845.” Now 
9, “An Introduction to Vegetable Phy¬ 
siology, with References to the Woe is 
of De Candolle, Lindley, Ac.” No. 10, 
“On the Principles of Criminal Law.” 
No. 11, “Christian Sects in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” Ac.— each work sold 
separate for 25 cents, or handsomely done up 
in volumes, in cloth, forming a neat series. 
(To be continued.) 

Spence on the Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery, 1 vol., large 8vo., law sheep. 
Vol. 2, on the Practice, preparing. * 
Thomson’s Domestic Management of the 
Sick Room, 1 vol., 12mo., extra cloth. 
Tokeah, by Sealsfield, price 25 cents. 
Trimmer's Geology and Mineralogy, ooa 
volume of large 8vo., extra cloth, many cuts. 
Walpole’s Letters, in 4 large vols., 8vo., 
extra cloth, with a portrait. 

Walpole’s New Letters to Sir Horace 
Mann, 2 vols., 8vo., extra cloth. 

Walpole’s Memoirs of George the Third, 
2 vols., 8vo., extra cloth. 

Walpole’s Journals, never before published, 
[preparing.] 

White’s Universal History, a new and bn* 
^ proved work for schools, colleges, Ac., with 

I Questions, by Professor Hart, in 1 vol., large 
12mo., extra cloth, or half bound. 
Wheaton’s Elements of International Law, 
1 vol., large 8vo., law sheep or extra cloth, 
third edition, much improved. 

Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs, 1 vol., 
8vo., extra cloth. 

Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs, 1 vol., 8vo., 
extra cloth. 

C You att on the Hobsb, Ac., by Skinner, 1 
c vol., 8vo., many cuts. 

( Youatt on the Dog, in one beai. ful volume* 
< crown 8vo., extra cloth, wr' 
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SUPPLEMENT TO TIB ENCYCLOPJSDIA AMERICA*!, UP TO THE YEAR 1847. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA AMERICANA—Supplementary VoL 

A POPULAR DICTIONARY 

OF ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, HISTORY, POLITICS 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 

VOL. XIV. 

Edited by HENRY VETHAKE, LL.D., 

Vico-Provost and Professor of Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, Author of “A Treatise 

on Political Economy.” 

In One large Octavo Volume of over Six Hundred and Fifty double columned pages. 
The numerous subscribers who have been waiting the completion of this volume can now 
perfect their sets, and all who want a Register of the Events of the last Fifteen Years, for 
the Whole World, particularly embracing interesting scientific investigations and discover¬ 
ies, can obtain this volume separately, price Two Dollars uncut in cloth, or Two Dollars 
and Fifty Cents in leather, to match the styles in which the publishers have been selling sets. 

Subscribers in the large cities can be supplied on application at any of the principal book¬ 
stores; and persons residing in.the country can have their sets matched by sending a volume 
in charge or friends visiting the city. 

Complete sets furnished at very low prices in various bindings. 

“The Conversations Lexikon (Encyclopaedia Americana] has become a household book in all th 
intelligent families in America, and is undoubtedly the best depository of biographical, historical, geo¬ 
graphical and political information of that kind which discriminating readers require. There is m the 
present volume much matter purely scientific, whieh was all the more acceptable to us that it was 
unexpected.”— SiUiman's Journal 


TIB CHEMISTRY OF THE POUR SEASOHS—A HEW WORK. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS, 

SPRING, SUMMER, AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


AN ESSAY PRINCIPALLY CONCERNING NATURAL PHENOMENA ADMITTING OP 
ILLUSTRATION BY CHEMICAL SCIENCE, AND ILLUSTRATING PASSAGES 
OF SCRIPTURE. 


BY THOMAS GRIFFITHS, 

Professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of Sl Bartholomew’s Hospital, Ac. 

In One very neat Volume, royal 12 mo., of Four Hundred and Fifty large pages, extra doth, 
illustrated with numerous Woodcuts. 

“The title-page copied at the head of this article sufficiently expresses the objects of the work, and 
the subjects of which it treats. It is a token from the laboratory, designed for the parlor. The dis¬ 
courses are adapted to the comprehension of those not familiar with the technicalities and details of 
chemistry, and are written in a pleasing style. The mechanical execution of the work is neat and 
tasteful. Altogether it is a beautiful volume .”—Buffalo Med. Journal 


YOUATT ON THE DOCK 


THE DOG. 


BY WILLIAM YOUATT, 


WITH NUMEROU8 AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EDITED BY E. J. LEWIS, M.D., &c. &c. 

In One beautifully printed Volume. Crown Octavo , with Twenty-four PlateSj done up in 

rich crimson extra doth. 


“With this explanation of hia connection with the work he leaves it, in the hops that it 
may prove of value to the sportsman from its immediate relation to his stirring pursuits; to 
the general reader from the large amount of curious information collected in its pages; and 
to the medical student from the light it sheds on the pathology and diseases of the dog, by 
which ha will be surprised to learn how many ills that animal shares in common with the 
human vaee.”*~£Diron*a Pnarac*. 
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Valuable Works for Sportsmen, &c. 

THE HORSE, 

BY WILLIAM YOUATT. 

A NEW EDITION, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. TOGETHER WITH A 

GENERAL HDSTORY ©IF THE HORSE■ 

A DISSERTATION ON THE AMERICAN TROTTING HORSE 

HOW TRAINED AND JOCKEYED. AN ACCOUNT OF HIS REMARKABLE PERFORMANCES ) 

AND AN ESSAY ON THE ASS AND THE MULE, 

BY J, S. SKINNER, 

ASSISTANT POST-MASTBR GENERAL, AND EDITOR OF THE TURF REGISTER. 

This edition of Youatt’s well-known and standard work on the Management, Diseases and 
Treatment of the Horse, has already obtained such a wide circulation throughout the country; 
that the Publishers need say nothing to attract to it the attention and confidence of all who 
keep Horses or are interested in their improvement. 

STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK, 

OR SPECTACLES FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. 

BY HARRY HIEOVER. 

In one very neat duodecimo volume, extra cloth. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY, 


OR HINTS ON HUNTERS, HUNTING, HOUNDS, SHOOTING, GAME, DOGS, GUNS, FISHING, 

COURSING, Ac., Ac. 

In one well printed volume, duodecimo, extra cloth. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER; 


CONTAINING THE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS AND MOST APPROVED METHODS OF CURE OF THE 

DISEASES OF HORSES. 


BY FRANCIS CLATER,; 


AUTHOR OF “ EVERT MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR.” 

AND HIS SON JOHN CLATER. 

First American from the twenty-eighth London edition, with notes and additions, by J. S. Skinner, In on* 

12mo. volume, cloth. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE DOCTOR. 


CONTAINING THE CAU8ES, 8YMPTOMS AND TREATMENT OF ALL DISEASES INCIDENT TO 
OXEN, SHEEP AND SWINE; AND A SKETCH OF THE ANATOMY AND PHYSI¬ 
OLOGY OF NEAT CATTLE.—By FRANCIS CLATER. 


Edited. Revised, and almost Rewritten, by WrLLlAM YoUATT With namerous Ad^ions embracingM &«y 
on the Use of Oxen, and the Improvement m the Breed of Sheep, by J. S. Skinner, Asst. P. M General. 

In one duodecimo volume, cloth, with numerous illustrations. 


Kirby and Spence’s Entomology, for Popular Use. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

OR, ELEMENTS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS; 

NOXIOUS AND USEFUL INSECTS, OF THEIR METAMORPHOSES, FOOD, STRATAGEMS, 
HABITATIONS^ SOCIETIES, MOTIONS, NOISES, HYBERNATION, INSTINCT', fce, Ac. 

With Plates, Plain or Colored. 

BY WILLIAM KIRBY, M. A., F. R. 8. AND WILLIAM SPENCE, Es<l, F. R. 8. 
From the sixth London edition, which was corrected and considerably enlarged. In one 
large octavo volume, extra cloth. 

We have been greatly interested in running over the pages of this treatise. There is scarcely, in the wide 
range of natural science, a more interesting or instructive study than that of insects, or one that is calculated 
to excite more curiosity or wonder. ,. , 

The popular form of letters is adopted by the authors in imparting a knowledge of the subject, winch ren¬ 
ders the work peculiarly fitted for our district school libraries, which are open to all ages and class ©#.—Hunt s 
Merchants' Magazine. 
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it 

CAMPBELL’S LORD CHANCELLORS. 


just mu 


LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS AND KEEPERS OF THE 
GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF KING GEORGE IV., 

BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, A. M., F. R. 8. E. 

First Series, forming three neat volumes in demy octavo, extra cloth. 

Bringing the work to the time of Lord Jeffries. 

The second series will shortly follow in three volumes to match. 

It is sufficient for us to thank Lord Campbell for the honest industry with which he has 
thus far prosecuted his large task, the general candor and liberality with which he has 
analyzed the lives and characters of a long succession of influential magistrates and min¬ 
isters, and the manly style of his narrative. We need hardly say that we shall expect with 
great interest the continuation of this performance. But the present series of itself is more 
than sufficient to give Lord Campbell a high station among the English authors of his age. 
—Quarterly Rev . 

The volumes teem with exciting incidents, abound in portraits, sketches and anecdotes, 
and are at once interesting and instructive. The work is not only historical and biographi¬ 
cal, but it is anecdotal and philosophical. Many of the chapters embody thrilling incidents, 
while as a whole, the publication may be regarded as of a high intellectual order.— Inquirer . 

A work in three handsome octavo volumes, which we shall regard as both an ornament 
and an honor to our library. A History of the Lord Chancellors of England from the insti¬ 
tution of the office, is necessarily a History of the Constitution, the Court, and the Jurispru¬ 
dence of the Kingdom, and these volumes teem with a world of collateral matter of the live¬ 
liest character for the general reader, as well as with much of the deepest interest for the pro¬ 
fessional or philosophical mind .—Saturday Courier . 

A work of enduring interest, as well from the signal ability with which it is Written, as 
from the great names whose personal history and official acts it enumerates .—Richmond 
Whig. • 


HAWKER ON_SHOOTING. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN IN ALL THAT RE¬ 
LATES TO GUNS AND SHOOTING. 

BY LIEUT. COL. P. HAWKER. 

From the enlarged and improved ninth London edition. 

To which is added the Hunting and Shooting of North America, with Descriptions qf Animals and Birds. 

Carefully collated from authentic sources. 

BY W. T. PORTER, Esq., Editor of the N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 

In one large octavo volume, rich extra cloth, with numerous Illustrations. 

“ Here is a book , a hand-book, or rather a text-book—one that contains the whole routine of the science. It is 
the Primer, the Lexicon, and ihe Homer. Every thing is here, from the minutest portion of a gun-lock to a 
dead Buffalo. The sportsman who reads this book understandingly, may pass an examination. He will know 
the science, and may give advice to others. Every sportsman, and sportsmen are plentiful, should own this 
work. It should be a ‘‘ vade mecum.” He should be examined on its contents, and estimated by his abilities 
to answer. We have not been without treatises on the art, but hitherto they have not descended into all the 
minuna? of equipments and qualifications to proceed to the completion. This work supplies deficiencies, and 
completes the sportsman's library.”— U. S. Gazette. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST. 

BEING AN ATTEMPT TO ILLU8TRATE THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, BY THE AID OF THE POPULAR TOYS 
AND 8PORT8 OF YOUTH. 

From the Sixth and greatly improved London Edition. 

In one very neat royal lSino. volume of 432 large pages with numerous wood-cuts, crimson extra cloth. 

44 One of the most entertaining, and to a large class of persons, most instructive volumes that we have lately 
met with. We think we can do a service to our juvenile readers hy recommending it to their study, though it 
may be read profitably by many of either sex who wear beards or bishops .”—Richmond 

It shows the young reader why his present toys enact such wonderfulgpranks, and bow new ones may be 
constructed even more remarkable; and contains matter enough within its cover to amuse a household profit¬ 
ably for a twelvemonth."— Ntal's Saturday Gazdtc. 
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Brought up t« 1847. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA: 

A POPULAR DICTIONARY 


OP ARTS, SGNNGES, UTERATIIHE, HSTDRY, F8UTICS BI06BAPIT. 

In Fourteen Large Octavo W eh mne o of over Six Hundred double 

pages each* 


For Sale very low, in various styles of Binding. 

“The publishers of the Encyclopaedia Americana conferred an obligation on the public when, fourteen yean 
ago, they issued the thirteen volumes from their press. They contained a wonderful amount of information, 
upon almost every subject which would be likely to occupy public attention, or be the theme of conversation 
in the private circle. Whatever one would wish to inquire about, it seemed only necessary to dip into the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Americana, and there the outline, at least, would be found, and reference made to those works 
which treat at large upon the subject. It was not strange, therefore, that the work was popular. But in four¬ 
teen years, great events occur. The last fourteen years have been full of them, and great discoveries have been 
made in sciences and the arts ; and great men have, by death, commended their names and deeds to the fide¬ 
lity ofthe biographer, so ihat the Encyclopedia that approached perfection in 1832, might fall considerably be¬ 
hind in 1846 To bring up the work, and keep it at the present point, has been a task assumed by Professor 
Vethake, of the Pennsylvania University, a gentleman entirely competent to such an undertaking; and with 
a disposition to do a good work, he has supplied a supplementary volume to the main work corresponding a 
size and arrangements therewith, und becoming, indeed, a fourteenth volume. The author has been exceed¬ 
ingly industrious, and very fortunate in discovering and selecting materials, using all that Germany bat pre¬ 
sented, and resorting to every species of information of events connected with the plan of the work, since the 
publication of the thirteen volumes. He has continued articles that were commenced in that work, and added 
new articles upou science, biography, history and geography, so as to make the present volume a necessary 
appendage in completing facts, to the other. The publishers deserve the thanks of the readers of the volume, 
for the handsome type, and clear white paper, they have used in the publication.”— U. S. Gazette. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, 

(VOL XIV.) 

Bringing the work up to 1847. 

Edited bv HENRY VETHAKE, LL.D., 

Vice Provost and Professor of Mathematics in the University of Pennsylvania, Ac.; Author of a Treatiseoa 

Political Economy, Ac. 


May be had separate and in any style of binding. 

“Thia volume is worth owning, by itself a most convenient and reliable compend of recent History, Bio¬ 
graphy, Statistics, Ac Ac. The entire work forms the cheapest and probably now the most desirable Encyclo¬ 
pedia published for popular use n — N. Y. Tribune. 


MURRAY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY, 

COMPRISING 

A COMPLETE DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH, PHYSICAL, STATISTICAL, CIVIL AND 

POLITICAL. 

EXHIBITING 

ITS RELATION TO THE HEAYENLY BODIES, ITS PHYSICAL STRUCTURE, THE NATURAL HISTORY 
OF EACH COUNTRY, AND THE INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, 

AND CIVIL AND SOCIAL STATE OF ALL NATIONS. 

BY HUGH MURRAY, F. R. S. E., Ac. 

Aaaisted iu Botany, by Professor HOOKER—Zoology, Ac., by W. W. SWAINSON—Astronomy, Ac n 
by Professor WALLACE—Geology, Ac., by Professor JAMESON. 

REVISED, WITH ADDITIONS, 

BY THOMA3 G. BRADFORD. 

THE WHOLE BROUGHT UP, BY A SUPPLEMENT, TO 1843. 

In three large octavo volumes . 
f. VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING. 

This great work, furnished at a remarkably cheap rate, contains about 
JMYETEEJV HUJYDRED EAR.EE IMPERIAL PAGES, 

AND IS ILLUSTRATED BT 

, , , EIGHTY-TWO SMALL MAPS, 

And a colored Map oj the United States after Tanner’s. 

Together with about Eleven Hundred Wood Cmte executed In the beet Style* 
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BAST’S REPORTS. 

REPORTS OF CASES 

ADJUDGED ADD DETERMINED IN THE 

COURT OF KING’S BENCH, 

WITH TABLES OF THE NAMES OF THE CASES AND PRINCIPAL MATTERS. 
By EDWARD HYDE EAST, Esq., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 

* edited, With notes and, beferencei. 

By G. M. WHARTON, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar. 

In eight well printed large octavo volumes r hound in best law sheep t raised bands and double titles. 
Price to Subscribers only Twenty-five Dollars* 

The extreme cheapness of this nest and convenient edition, sboald command for it a ready tale. 


WHEATON'S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

ELEMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

By HENRY WHEATON, LL.D., 

Minister of the United States at the Court of Russia, &c. 

THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 

In one large and beautiful octavo volume of six hundred and fifty pages, 
extra doth , or fine law sheep . 

“ Mr. Wheaton’s work ie indispensable to ovory diplomatist, statesman and lawyer, and neces¬ 
sary indeed to all public men. To every philosophic and liberal mind, the study must be an at¬ 
tractive, and in the hands of our author it is a delightful one .”—North American* 


HILL ON TRUSTEES. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON 

THE LAW RELATING TO TRUSTEES, 

'P HKIH POWERS, DUTIES, PRIVILEGES AND LIABILITIES. 

By JAMES HILL, Esq., 

Of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 

Edited by FRANCIS J. TROUBAT, 

Of the Philadelphia Bar. 

In one large octavo volume , best law sheep , raised bands. 

« The editor bega leave to iterate the observation made by the author that the work is intended 
principally for the instruction and guidance of trustees. That single feature very much enhances 
its practical value.” » 

AMERICAN MILITARY LAW. 

A TREATISE 

ON 

AMERICAN MILITARY LAW, 

AND THE " 

PRACTICE OF COURTS MARTIAL, . 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR IMPROVEMENT. 

By JOHN O’BRIEN, 

Lieut. U. S. Artillery. 
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HILLIARD ON _RE AL ESTATE. 

THE AMERICAN LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. 

secojyb emtio.v. 

REVISED, CORRECTED AND ENLARGED. 

By FRANCIS HILLIARD, 

COUNSELLOR AT LAW. 

In two large octavo volumes, beautifully printed, and bound in best law sheep. 
Judge Story says :—“ I think the work a very valuable addition to our preaent atock of juridical 
literature. It embracea all that part of Mr. Cruise’s Digest which is most useful to American law¬ 
yers. But its higher value is, that it presents in a concise, but clear and exact form, the substance 
of American Law on the same subject. I know no work that we possess, whose practical utility it 
likely to be so extensively felt.” “ The wonder is, that the author has been able to bring so 
great a mass into so condensed a text, at once comprehensive and lucid.” 

“ The work before us supplies this deficiency in a highly satisfactory manner. It is beyond all 
question the best work of the kind that we now have, and although we doubt whether this or any 
other work will be likely to supplant Cruise’s Digest, we do not hesitate to say, that of the two, 
this is the more valuable to the American lawyer. We congratulate the author upon the success¬ 
ful accomplishment of the arduous task he undertook, in reducing the vast body of the American 
Law of Aeal Property to ( portable size,* and we do not doubt that his labors will be doly appre¬ 
ciated by the profession.”—Xau> Reporter, Aug., 1846. 

SPENCE S EQUITY JURISDICTION. 

THE EQUITABLE JURISDICTION OF THE COURT 

OF CHANCERY, 

COMPRISING ITS RISE, PROGRESS AND FINAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

To which is prefixed, with a view to the elucidation of the main subject, a concise 
account of the leading doctrines of the Common Law, and of the course of procedure 
in the Courts of Common Law, with regard to Civil Rights; with an attempt to trace 
them to their sources. And in which the various alterations made by the Legislature 
down to the present day are noticed. 

BY GEORGE SPENCE, Esq., one of her Majesty’s counsel. 

In two octavo'volumes. 

Volume I., embracing the Principles, is now ready. Volume II. is rapidly pre- 

E arin<* and will appear early in 1847. It is based upon the work of Mr. Maddock, 
rought down to the present time, and embracing so much of the practice as counsel are 
called on to advise upon. 

TAYLOR’S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY ALFRED S. TAYLOR, 

LECTURER ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND CHEMISTRY AT OUy's HOSPITAL, LOVD05. 

With numerous Notes and Additions, and References to American Law. 

QY R. E. GRIFFITH, M.D. 

In one volume, octavo, neat law sheep. 

ETBARX*? READY. 

<& sraw EaiiW ©mssnosmmYa 

CONTAINING EXPLANATIONS OF SUCH TECHNICAL TERMS AND PHRASES AS OCCUR 
IN THE WORKS OF LEGAL AUTHORS, IN THE PRACTICE OF THE COURTS, 

AND IN THE PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSES OF 
LORDS AND COMMONS. TO WHICH IS ADDED AN OUTLINE 
OF AN ACTION AT LAW, AND OF A SUIT IN EQUITY. 

Br HENRY JAMES HOLTHOUSE, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Special Pleadeb. 
From the enlarged Second London Edition; with numerous additions by 
HENRY PENINGTON, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar. 

In one large royal 12mo volume. 

PREPARING. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LAW OF CONTRACTS, AND ON PARTIES TO AC¬ 
TIONS, EX CONTRACTU. By C. G. Addison, Esq. Complete in one large octavo volume. 

in press. i y Goode 

CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, Second Series, forming three neat 
demi octavo volumes, to match the first series, and brimzini? the work to the oreeent time. 
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Monthly Jonrnal of the Fine Arts, the Arts Decorative and Ornamental, ie. ta. 

EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED. 

(PUBLISHED IN LONDON.) 

VOLUME FOR 1847; ENLARGED SERIES. 


The Ninth Volume of the Art-Union Journal, being m an enlarged form, and em¬ 
bracing many new features, considerably enhancing its interest And value, it is a favorable 
opportunity for subscribers to begin the Work. 

The Art-Union is presumed to be sufficiently known to render unnecessary any explane* 
tion of its purpose and mode of conduct. During the past year, its monthly circulation has 
exceeded 7000 ; the efforts of its Editor have been commensurate with the increased demand 
for information concerning the Arts. It has obtained the confidence of the Artists generally, 
secured a large portion of patronage, and been recommended universally by the Press as 
44 ably and impartially conductedas * admirably calculated to advance the objects of 
Artists, and increase the growing taste for Works of Art;” and aa having worked out with 
4t industry, integrity, and ability,” its high purpose of "supplying to Artists, Amateurs, and 
Connoisseurs, accurate and useful information upon all sul jecta in which they are interested* 
and to the public the meana of Justly ascertaining and estimating the progress of Art.” 

The first object of its conductors has been to discharge he high and important duty of 
co-operating with the Ahtist; the next, to aid in advancing taste, in all matters connected 
with Decorative Art; and the next, to assist the Manufacturer, who. more or leas* 
advances or retards Ait education by every article he multiplies and circulates t thus 
laboring unceasingly to obtain the advantages which have followed the alliance between the 
Fine Arts and the Useful Arts. 

A few years have produced important and extensive changes in reference to Art; Manu* 
facturersbave learned that it is their safest and most profitable auxiliary ; in fact, many bioad 
and healthy channels have been opened for its progress, and the numbers now interested in 
the subject are aa one hundred to one, compared with those who not many years ago gave 
to it attention and thought To answer the increased calls that are consequently made upon 
the Art-Union Journal, to represent duly the interests adverted to, and to supply to the public 
adequate information concerning Art to-day as fully as it was yesterday—it is absolutely 
essential that augmented space be given to the subject and its manifold ramifications. 

Neither exertion nor expense will be in any degree relaxed to render the Journal valuable 
to the many important classes to whom it ia addressed, and useful aa well as agreable to the 
Public generally; the objeet of the Editor being to consider, and report upon, all matters that 
derive importance, interest, or value from association with Art 

The Illustrations will be of a high order of Art; and in nearly all cases original; 
with each part will be issued a Line-Engraving, by an accomplished Engraver, produced 
exclusively for the Art Union. For this purpose, the Editor has been permitted to make 
selections from several of the most important Private Galleries—and arrangements are in 
progress for engraving a aeries of Historical Pictures—Example* of the most eminent Artists 

With each alternate Number will be presented—engraved also in the line manner— 
Portraits of Two Artists; and—also with each alternate number—a finely executed steel 
engraving of an example of Sculpture. 

A series of Wood Engravings are in progress, from pictures by distinguished Foreign 
Painters, with Portraits and Biographical Notices. 

It is issued in the royal quarto form, the first of every month; and each Part will eontaia 
•tout Fifty Engravings oo wood; two Engravings on steel, from Paintings by eminent Ar* 
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data; and thirty-six pages of latter press, independent of advertising sheets, and be printed oa 
a superior paper made expressly for the purpose. 

TERMS: 

The price is Six Dollars per Annum, (payable in advance,) delivered at the residence 
of Subscribers in this city, or put up in strong wrappers and sent by mail, to those residing in 
other places. 

JOHN P. RIDNER, 

**La Fargc Buildings," Agent fbr the JJm £L 

$89 Broadway , New- York. 6 


The following Notices from the New-York City Press , are here subjoined, to give 
some further idea of the value of the Art-Union Journal: 

f [From The Evening Mirror, Jan. 19, 1847.] 

The London Art Union Magazine. —This is indisputably the best periodical of the 
kind that has ever been published ; it is. indeed, the only successful Journal of the Fine 
Arts, which has ever issued from the English press. The editor is S. C. Hall. Esq., well 
known for his labors and writings in the cause of Art; and his accomplished wife has con¬ 
tributed some of her most delightful essays to its columns. It is complete in all its parts, and 
to the Artist or Connoisseur, is as necessary as the daily paper to the merchant. Besides 
containing the Artistic news of the enure world, it furnishes a great number of beautiful 
engravings, executed in the h'ghest style of Art, both on wood and s'eel. many valuable | 
original essays, and criticisms on all pictures of merit exhibited in either England, France 
or Germany 

It is often said that such and such books are indispensable to every library, but the Art- 1 
Union is in truth indispensable to every Artist, or man of taste who would keep himself inform¬ 
ed of the progress of art, and the doings of Artists in all parts of the world. To the decora¬ 
tive Artist the work is invaluable, as it furnishes designs of every thing novel that appears in the 
European capitols in this department. 

We are happy to hear that the Publishers have established an Agency in this city, under 
the charge of idr. John P. Kianer. 

[From The Literary World , Feb. 6, 1847.] 

Thd Art-Union Monthly Journal ia a London periodical, occupied not merely with the 
ysual notices of artists and paintings, but with the geperal progress of taste and refinement 
in the application of the Arts of Design in manufactures There is something on every 
branch of Decorative Art. from Birmingham iron work to Sevres porcelain. For this 
feature alone the work is worthy of the widest circulation in the United States; it is useful j 
as well to the consumer as the manufacturer. Jn the purchase of China ware, for instance, or I 

furniture, the r rice of the Journal would be saved a hundred times over, by the knowledge ! 

and good taste commnnicsted Good taste is the greatest economist Then there is the know¬ 
ledge of what is going on among At lists, on the continent and in England, numerous engravings I 
from new Illustrated Works. Jtc The circulation of this Journal in England already exceeds 
TOOO. Mr J. P. Ridner has opened an Office for the Agency of this work, where specimenst ( 
may be seen and the uew numbers obtained. 

[From the Knickerbocker , March, 1847 ] 

We are well pleased to see that Mr. John P. Ridner, has established an Agency for that 
valuable Fine Arts publication, the “ London Art Union Journal." in this city, it is a work so 
well known among Artists snd Amateurs, that it is h rdly necessary to direct the attention of 

that class of our readers to it. We understand that the “Art-Union Journal - ' is very widely 

circulated n this country, but not to so great an extent as it deserves to be. To the Orna¬ 
mental Artist, (a class which is everyday growing larger in this country.) the “Art Union" 
is as necessary as the Bible to a preacher; ami to the Connoisseur who would keep au courant 
with the Artisiic doings of the world, it is of equal importance. The embellishments of the 
work are of the highest order of art, and the original essays from the pens of Mr. and Mrs. 

S. C. Hall. J. B. Pyne, and many others of great merit, are by no means the least valuable fea¬ 
tures of it. ' 

Many other commendatory extracts might have been added, but it is presumed that the ) 
above are sufficient to show the objects and general tenor of the “ Journal," End the estima¬ 
tion in which it is puiversally held by those who are acquainted with it. j 
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* W* regard it as ths very beet work of its kind in the Union.’ — SL Albans ( Ft.) Journal. 

‘The Knickerbocker was received with unfailing punctuality on the first of the month, which 

however is the least merit of this mgreeahle miscellany; for its contents are as invariably good as 
its appearance is punctual.’— William Cullen Bar ant, t* the flew-York Evening Post. 

4 THE last Knickerbocker is exceedingly good. There are no less than twenty-four original ar¬ 
ticles, and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood's palmiest days. The Editor’s 
Table is in Mr. Clark's happiest vein; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

flew-York C omme rcial Advertiser. 

* Ths Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.’ — National Intelligencer. 

‘Ths Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com¬ 
petition in the higher walks of literature.’ — Albanf Argus. 

4 Ws have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 
press; the venerable Knickerbocker. The • Editor’s Table’ is always the most attractive portion 
of 'Old Knick.’*’ monthly bill of Are — to us at least; and in the present number we have fouud 
it-more so f’ — flew- York 4 QoS. and Times.' 

President Everett, or Harvard College, late Minister to Enclabd. —' I peruse the 
KwiceerbockeR with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
average of the periodicals of this class, English or American.’ 

Hob. J. K. PaulDi no, late Secretary or the Navy. — ‘The manner in which the Knicker¬ 
bocker is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.’ 

Paor. Longfellow, Cambridge University. — ‘The Knickerbocker stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to most of the English magazines, and well deserves its large list of subscribers.' 

Hon. Robert M. Charlton, Georoxa —The Knickerbocker is a work which requires no puff¬ 
ing; and I shall always feel that 1 am conferring a favor on those to whom I recommend it. 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. —' I have long regarded the Knickerbocker as the best periodical in 
America, and it really seems second to none abroad.’ 

The London ‘ Times.’ — 4 The London ‘ Times'* commends the Knickerbocker in cordial 
terns, and speaks of several articles from which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub¬ 
lication.’ — London Cor. N. 4 Ev. Star.’ 

The London EKaminer. —‘This very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita¬ 
tion by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.’ 

London 4 Horning Chronicle.—‘J udging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in¬ 
structive and amusing.' 

The London Literary Gazette.— ‘The taste and talent which the Knickerbocker dlspliys 
am highly creditable to American writers, and tery agreeable for English readers.’ 

London Metropolitan Monthly Magazine. — ‘We have read several numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state of civili- 
aatioa to which humanity has yet arrived.’ 

London ‘ Athikrum.’ —From a very clever Monthly Magazine, ‘ The Knickerbocker’ of New- 
Tork, we copy the following spirited story,’ etc. 

Sir EdwarO BulWer L i t ion . —«The Knickerbocker is the best American periodica] I have 
yot seen. I take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned elpressly for your work.* 

Charles Dickens, Esq. — I read the Knickerbocker with very great pleasure: it is indeed a 
most various and entertaining periodicaL It affords me plessure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which numbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irving.’ 

&et. Dr. Dick, Scotland.— ‘I hive read a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
Knickerbocker which yon sent me, and find them to possess great merit. Some of its papers, it is 
tree, wore too tight for my serious turn of mind ; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
tastes of the mass of readers.* 

Cart. f. Marry at. —' You make mn excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original I kopo 
my 'Moonskme' will reflect no discredit upon the good company in which it will find itself 

Term— $5 per annum in advance. New enbecribera who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratis. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

Ths following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip¬ 
tions on account of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Mr. Henry M. Lewis is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. Israel E. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisted by 
James K. Whittle, William H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Moisey, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry and John Collins. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
Ron Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smith, and Frederick 
J. Ha wsj 
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Agents for % Knickerbocker. 


NEW YORK. 


Wen re C. Lirtlo Sc Co. Albany. 

Steelman Si Red field.. Troy. 

D. L. Proud lit... Newburgh 

i. C. Derby, &C<k,. Auburn. 

L. R. Carswell,. Lockpnrt . 

J. W. Fletcher,. Jamistoien. 

D. M. Dewey. Rochester. 

Thomas S. Hawks,. Buffalo. 

Plinv Miles,. Watertown. 

Muck, Andrus & Woodruff,... IthAca. 

C. L. Whitney,. Fulton. 

C. Hawlev,. Mot Avon. 

i. (j. Caldwell,. Whitehall 

L.W. Hull. Syracuse. 

Samuel Wcstcoti,. Hudson. 

William Wilson,....-. Poughkeepsie. 

S. Doubleday, ... Cooyerstown. 

Laurens Brown,.. Verona. 

Samuel Edwards,.. Elmira. 

L. D. Pomeroy Sc Co.,. Ogdensburgh. 

MAINE. 

H.J. Little,. Portland. 

D. Buabee,. Bangor. 

E. F. Duren,. do. 

Smith Sc Fen no,. do. 

D. C. Stanwood,. Augusta. 

MASSACHUSETTS* 

F. Putnam,. Salem. 

Wm. Howe,. Hew Bedford. 

J. F. Macy,. Nantucket. 

C. Harris,. Worcester. 

D. Bixby,. Lowell 

KENTUCKY* 

J. Ficklin,. Lexington. 

G. W. Noble,... Louisville , 

NEW JXBSEY. 

R. E. Horner,. Princeton. 

A. L. Dennis,. Newark. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

W. H. Williams,. Raleigh 

VIRGINIA. 

J. B. Keeler,. Richmond. 

R. Northington,. Norfolk. 

GEORGIA. 

W. T. Williams,. Savannah 

Wm. Richards, P.M.. Penjuld. 

A. G. Willis,. Augusta. 

ILLINOIS. 

C. R. Starkweather,. Chicago. 

Cyrus Edwards,. Alton. 

W. F* Franklin,. Galena. 

F. D. Jafger, ..*. Quincy. 

TENNESSEE. 

A. Billings,.Nashville. 

D. Vaught, P.M.. Randolph 

J. G. M. Ramsey,. Knoxville. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Brown Sc Parsons,... Hartford. 

A. H. Maltby,. New Haven. 

Thomas H. Pease,. do. 


II Wm. J. Petee,. Salisbury. 

E. W. Upson,. Waterbary. 

l[ PENNSYLVANIA. 

J.W. Cooke,. Pittsburgh 

James Peacock,. Barrisburgh 

j Hamersley Sc Richards,- Lancaster. 

1 Eds. Expositor,. Carlisle. 

' James Kelly,. Doyltstown. 

| Abm. Horn, P. M..- Easton. 

David Oliver,. Girard. 

j| MARYLAND. 

P Wm. Taylor Sc Co.. Baltimore. 

William Stewart,. Hagerstown. 


|| OHIO. 

i| C.w. James, . Cin cin m eti . 

I Gen. Travelling Agent for the 
I Western States. Assisted bv 
I Jus. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. 

Jennings, T. G. Smith and 
Frederick J. Hawse. 

F. W. Thayer,. Cleveland. 

I I.. Dewey,. Ravenna. 

\ W. V. Barkalow,. Franklin. 

H. S. McFadden,. Cadsx. 

I Isaac M. Whiting,. Columbma. 

I L. Weaver,. Urbana. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Charles Burnett, Jr.,. 


E. W. Drury,. MiddDkury. 


B.R. Byers, P.M.,. Bloomington. 

Wm. Riley,. KuosuvstU. 


J. L Herrick,. Detroit. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Wm. Taylor Sc Co^. Washington. 

Bell St Entwisle,. Alexandria. 


George Tilden,. Keene. 

N. March,. Portsmouth 

4JLARAMA. 

M. Boullemct. . . Mobile. 

Wm. M. Lyns,. Athena.* 

Henry L. Pardo®,. do. 

George Little,. Montgomery. 


John Peters,. Vicksburg. 

N. Green North,. Raymond. 

George S. Galaway,. Grenada. 


E. K. Woodward^.. St. Lome. 

Bucknor Sc Jones,. Bowling Grit 


J. C. Morgan,. New Orleans. 


J. H. Tebbetts,. Montreal. 

G. F. Payne.-. Toronto. 
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itni cfctrbo tker magazine* 

The Twenty-Ninth Volume of the Knickerbocker Magazine commenced on 
the first of January, 1847. The work has been so long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (up to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 
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Thk foregoing list included also Robert Southey. Rev. Timothy Flint, Miss Laxdon, Ch. 
Justice Mellen, Tyrone Power, Robert C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, B. B. Thatcher, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sanderson, the 'American in Paris/ Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle, Miss Mary-Anne Beowne, (Mrs. Gray,) Eng'and. Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Caroiina, Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, Rev. Dr. Beasley, New-Jersey, 1. H. Hillhouse, and other distinguished writers 
who have ' paid the debt of nature.’ The following notices of the Knickerbocker are from the 
American and English press, and from American and British writers of distinction . 

'The first number of the Tieendy- Seventh Volume of this venerable and widely-popular periodical 
appears upon entirely new and beuutiful type, in all its departments; and in its rich and diversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agreeable and entertaining Magazine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. When we first started the old 'New-Yorker/ our friend Clark had 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickerbocker about a twelvemonth; it has now reached an age 
greatly beyond that of any Americau Monthly; a fact which literally 'speaks volumes’in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been issued 
under .Clark’s supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, and anxious 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pages. We have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited, in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety; while, 
as if emulous of the « ontributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in variety 
and abundance.’— JS'ew-York Daily Tribune. 

' Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 
its constant and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves called 
asymptotes, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, even when infinitely ex¬ 
tended, never to intersect. The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for a Magazine mack 
greater than a hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous mirac e.has 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence ; and yet it seems to 
have an excelsior , for each number seems better than that which went before. How it is done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publication ia the 
United States that has so attractive or popular a feature as the Editor's Table of the Knicker¬ 
bocker.’ — Tfets- York Courier and Enquirer. 
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NOTICE. 

Country Subscribers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to John Allen, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Williams is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in¬ 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

O. D. Davis and John Stouohton, Jr., are canvassing for sub¬ 
scribers to this work in the state of New- York. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1847, 
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THE OREGON TRAIL. 


BT FRANCIS PAHKliAV. 


PORT LEAVENWORTH. 


' Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 

And marvel men should quit their easy-chair, 

The toilsome way and long, long league to trace, 

Oh ! there is sweetness in the prairie air, 

And life, that bloated ease can never hope to share.'— Child* Harold. 


On the next morning we rode to Fort Leavenworth. Colonel, 
now General Kearney, to whom I had had the honor of an intro¬ 
duction when at St. Louis, was just arrived, and received us at his 
quarters with the high-bred courtesy habitual to him. Fort Lea¬ 
venworth is in fact no fort, being without defensive works, except* 
two block-houses. No rumors of war had as yet disturbed its tran¬ 
quillity. In the square grassy area, surrounded by barracks and the 
quarters of the officers, the men were passing and repassing, or 
lounging among the trees ; although not many weeks afterward it 
presented a different scene; for here the very offscourings of the fron¬ 
tier were congregated, to be marshalled for the expedition against 
Santa Fe. 

Passing through the garrison, we rode toward the Kickapoo vil¬ 
lage, five or six miles beyond. The path, a rather dubious and un¬ 
certain one, led us along the ridge of the high bluffs that border on 
the Missouri; and by looking to the right or to the left, we could 
enjoy a strange contrast of opposite scenery. On the left stretched 
the prairie, rising into swells and undulations, thickly sprinkled with 
groves, or gracefully expanding into wide grassy basins, of miles in 
extent; while its curvatures, swelling against the horizon, were often 
surmounted by lines of sunny woods; a scene to which the fresh¬ 
ness of the season and the peculiar mellowness of the atmosphere 
gave additional softness. Below us, on the right, was a tract of rag- 

tOL. xxix. 51 
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ged and broken woods. We could look down on the summits of 
the trees, some living and some dead; some erect, others leaning 
at every angle, and others still piled in masses together by the pas¬ 
sage of a hurricane. Beyond their extreme verge, the turbid waters 
of the Missouri were discernable through the boughs, rolling power¬ 
fully along at the foot of the woody declivities on its farther bank. 

The path soon after led inland; and as we crossed an open 
meadow, we saw a cluster of buildings on a rising ground before us, 
with a crowd of people surrounding them. They were the store¬ 
house, cottage, and stables of the Kickapoo trader’s establishment. 
Just at that moment, as it chanced, he was beset with half the In¬ 
dians of the settlement. They had tied their wretched, neglected 
little ponies by dozens along th6 fences and out-houses, ana were 
either lounging about the place, or crowding into the trading-house. 
Here were faces of various colors ; red, green, white, and black, cu¬ 
riously intermingled and disposed over the visage in a variety of pat¬ 
terns. Calico shirts, red and blue blankets, brass ear-rings, wam¬ 
pum necklaces, appeared in profusion. The trader was a blue¬ 
eyed, open-faced man, who neither m his manners nor his appear¬ 
ance betrayed any of the roughness of the frontier; though just at 
present he was obliged to keep a lynx eye on his suspicious custom¬ 
ers, who, men and women, were climbing on his counter, and seat¬ 
ing themselves among his boxes and bales. 

The village itself was not far off, and sufficiently illustrated the 
condition of its unfortunate and self-abandoned occupants. Fancy 
to yourself a little swift stream, working its devious way down a 
woody valley; sometimes wholly hidden under logs and fallen trees, 
sometimes issuing forth and spreading into a broad, clear pool; and 
on its banks in little nooks cleared away among the trees, miniature 
log houses, in utter ruin and neglect. A labyrinth of narrow, ob¬ 
structed paths connected these habitations one with another. Some¬ 
times we met a stray calf, a pig or a pony, belonging to some of the 
villagers, who usually lay in the sun in front of their dwellings, and 
looked on us with cold, suspicious eyes as we approached. Farther 
on, in place of the log huts of the Kickapoos, we found the pukwi 
lodges of their neighbors, the POttawattamies, whose condition 
seemed no better than theirs. 

Growing tired at last, and exhausted by the excessive heat and 
sultriness of the day, we returned to our friend, the trader. By this 
time the crowd around him had dispersed, and left him at leisure. 
He invited us to his cottage, a little white-and-green building, in the 
style of the old French settlements; and ushered us into a neat, 
well-furnished room. The blinds were closed, and the heat and 
glare of the sun excluded : the room was as cool as a cavern. It 
was neatly carpeted too, and furnished in a manner that we hardly 
expected on the frontier. The sofas, chairs, tables, and a well- 
filled book-case, would not have disgraced an eastern city though 
there were one or two little tokens that indicated the rather ques¬ 
tionable civilization of that region. A pistol, loaded and capped, 
lay on the mantel-piece; and through the glass of the book-case. 
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peeping above the works of John Milton, glittered the handle of a 
very mischievous-looking knife. 

Our host went out, and returned with iced water, glasses, and a 
bottle of excellent claret; a refreshment most welcome in the ex¬ 
treme heat of the day; and soon after appeared a merry, laughing 
woman, who must have been, a year or two before, a very rich ana 
luxuriant specimen of creole beauty. She came to say that lunch 
was ready in the next room. Our hostess evidently lived on the 
sunny side of life, and troubled herself with none of its cares. She 
sat down and entertained us while we were at table with anecdotes 
of fishing-parties, frolics, and the officers at the fort. Taking leave 
at length of the hospitable trader and his friend, we rode back to 
the garrison. 

Shaw passed on to the camp, while I remained to call upon Colo¬ 
nel Kearney. I found him still at table. There sat our friend the 
Captain, in the same remarkable habiliments in which we saw him 
at Westport; the black pipe, however, being for the present laid 
aside. He dangled his little cap in his hand, and talked of steeple¬ 
chases, touching occasionally upon his anticipated exploits in buffalo 

hunting. There, too, was R-, somewhat more elegantly attired. 

For the last time, we tasted the luxuries of civilization, and drank 
adieus to it in wine good enough to make us almost regret the leave- 
taking. Then, mounting, we rode together to the camp, where 
every thing was in readiness for departure on the morrow. 


OBAPTIH IOOBTH. 


'JUMPING OFF.* 

1 We forded the river and clorab the high hill* 

Never our steeds for a day stood still; 

Whether we lay in the cave or the shed, 

Our sleep fell soft on the hardest bed ; 

Whether we couched in our rough capote, 

Or the rougher plank of our gliding boat, 

Or stretched on the sand, or our saddles spread 
As a pillow beneath the resting head, 

Fresh we woke upon the morrow ; 

All our thoughts and words had scope, 

We had health and we had hope, 

Toil and travel, but no sorrow.’ — Sisoa or Cobint*. 


The reader need not be told that John Bull never leaves home 
without encumbering himself with the greatest possible load of lug¬ 
gage. Our companions were no exception to the rule. They had 
a wagon drawn by six mules, and crammed with provisions for 
six months, beside ammunition enough for a regiment; spare rifles 
and fowling-pieces, ropes and harness ; personal baggage, and a 
miscellaneous assortment of articles, which produced infinite em¬ 
barrassment on the journey. They had also decorated their per¬ 
sons with telescopes and portable compasses, and carried English 
double-barrelled rifles of sixteen to the pound calibre, slung to their 
saddles in dragoon fashion. 

By sunrise on the twenty-third of May we had breakfasted; the 
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tents were levelled, the animals saddled and harnessed, and all was 
prepared. * Avance dime / get up !' cried Delorier from his seat 
in front of the cart, Wright, our friends' muleteer, too, after some 
swearing and lashing, got his insubordinate train in motion, and then 
the whole party filed from the ground. Thus we bade a long adieu 
to bed and board, and the principles of Blackstone's Commentaries. 
The day was a most auspicious one; and yet Shaw and I felt certain 
misgivings, which in the sequel proved but too well founded. We 

had just learned that though R-had taken it upon him to adopt 

this course without consulting us, not a single man m the party was 
acquainted with it; and the absurdity of our friend's high-handed 
measure very soon became manifest. His plan was to strike the 
trail of several companies of dragoons, who last summer had made 
an expedition under Colonel Kearney to Fort Laramie, and by 
this means to reach the grand trail of the Oregon emigrants up the 
Platte. 

We rode for an hour or two, when a familiar cluster of buildings 
appeared on a little hill. ‘Hallo!’ shouted the Kickapoo trader 
from over his fence, ‘ where are you going V A few rather em¬ 
phatic exclamations might have been heard among us, when we 
found that we had gone miles out of our way, and were not ad¬ 
vanced an inch toward the Rocky Mountains. So we turned in the 
direction the trader indicated; and with the sun for a guide, began 
to trace a ‘bee line' across the prairies. We struggled through 
copses and lines of wood; we waded brooks and pools of water; 
we traversed prairies as green as an emerald, expanding before us 
for mile after mile ; wider and more wild than the wastes Mazeppa 
rode over: 

* Man nor brute, 

Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 

Lay in the wild luxuriant soil; 

No si^n of travel; none of toil; 

The vary air was mute.’ 

Riding in advance, as we passed one of these great plains, and 
looking back, the line of scattered horsemen stretched fora mile or 
more; and far in the rear, against the horizon, the white wagons 
were creeping slowly along. ‘Here we are at last!' shouted the 
Captain. And in truth we had struck upon the traces of a large 
body of horse. We turned joyfully, and followed this new course, 
with tempers somewhat improved; and toward sunset we encamped 
on a high swell of the prairie, at the foot of which a lazy stream 
soaked along through clumps of rank grass. It was getting dark. 
We turned the horses loose to feed. ‘ Drive down the tent-pickets 
hard,' said Henry Chatillon, ‘ it is going to blow.' We did so, and 
secured the tent as well as we could ; for the sky had changed to¬ 
tally, and a fresh damp smell in the wind warned us that a stormy 
night was likely to succeed the hot clear day. The prairie also 
wore a new aspect, and its vast swells had grown black and sombre 
under the shadow of the clouds. The thunder soon began to growl 
at a distance. Picketing and hobbling the horses among the rich 
grass at the foot of the slope, where we encamped, we gained a 
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shelter just as the rain began to f;ill; and sat at the opening of the 
tent, watching the proceedings of the Captain. In defiance of the 
rain, he was stalking among the horses, wrapped in an old Scotch 
plaid. An extreme solicitude tormented him, lest some of his fa¬ 
vorites should escape, or some accident should befall them ; and he 
cast an anxious eye toward three wolves who were sneaking along 
over the dreary surface of the plain, as if he dreaded some hostile 
demonstration on their part. 

On the next morning we had gone but a mile or two, when we 
came to an extensive belt of woods, and through the midst of it ran 
a stream, wide, deep, and of an appearance particularly muddy and 
treacherous. Delorier was in advance with his cart; he jerked his 
pipe from his mouth, lashed his mules, and poured forth a volley of 
Canadian ejaculations. In plunged the cart, but midway it stuck 
fast. Delorier leaped out knee-deep in water, and by dint of sacres 
and a vigorous application of the whip, he urged the mules out of 
the slough. Then approached the long team and heavy wagon of 
our friends; but it paused on the brink. 

1 Now my advice is-,' began the Captain, who had been anx¬ 

iously contemplating the muddy gulf. 

* Drive on !’ cried R-. 

But Wright, the muleteer, apparently had not as yet decided the 
point in his own mind ; and he sat still in his seat on one of the shaft- 
mules, whistling in a low contemplative strain to himself. 

4 My advice is,’ resumed the Captain, 4 that we unload ; 4 for I’ll 
bet any man five pounds that if we try to go through, we shall stick 
fast.’ 

4 By the powers, we shall stick fast !’ echoed Jack, the Captain’s 
brother, shaking his large head with an air of firm conviction. 

4 Drive on ! drive on !’ cried R-petulantly. 

4 Well,’ observed the Captain, turning to us as we sat looking on, 
much edified by this by-play among our confederates, 4 1 can only 
give my advice, and if people won’t be reasonable, why they won’t, 
that's all!’ 

Meanwhile, Wright bad apparently made up his mind; for he 
suddenly began to shout forth a volley of oaths and curses, that, 
compared with the French imprecations of Delorier, sounded like 
the roaring of heavy cannon after the popping and sputtering of a 
bunch of Chinese crackers. At the same time, he discharged a 
shower of blows upon his mules, who hastily dived into the mud, and 
drew the wagon lumbering after them. For a moment the issue 
was dubious. Wright writhed about in his saddle, and swore and 
lashed like a madman ; but who can count on a team of half-broken 
mules ? At the most critical point, when all should have been har¬ 
mony and combined effort, the perverse brutes fell into lamentable 
disorder, and huddled together in confusion on the farther bank. 
There was the wagon up to the hub in mud, and visibly settling every 
instant. There was nothing for it but to unload ; then to dig away 
the mud from before the wheels with a spade, and lay a causeway 
of bushes and branches. This agreeable labor accomplished, the 
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wagon at length emerged ; but if I mention that some interrup¬ 
tion of this sort occurred at least four or five times a day for a fort¬ 
night, the reader will understand that our progress toward the Platte 
was not without its obstacles. 

We travelled six or seven miles farther, and ‘nooned* near a 
brook. On the point of resuming our journey, when the horses 
were all driven down to water, my home-sick charger Pontiac made 
a sudden leap across, and set off at a round trot for the settlements. 
I mounted my remaining horse, and started in pursuit. Making a 
circuit, I headed the runaway, hoping to drive him back to camp; 
but he instantly broke into a gallop, made a wide tour on the prai¬ 
rie, and got past me again. I tried this plan repeatedly, with the 
same result: Pontiac was evidently disgusted with the prairie ; so 
I abandoned it, and tried another, trotting along gently behind him, 
in hopes that I might quietly get near enough to seize the trail-rope 
which was fastened to his neck, and dragged about a dozen feet 
behind him. The chase grew interesting. For mile after mile I 
followed the rascal, with the utmost care not to alarm him, and gra-r 
dually got nearer, until at length old Hendrick’s nose was fairly 
brushed by the whisking tail of the unsuspecting Pontiac. With^ 
out drawing rein, I slid softly to the ground ; but my long heavy 
rifle encumbered me, and the low sound it made in striking the horn 
of my saddle startled him ; he pricked up his ears, and sprang off 
at a run. ‘ My friend,’ thought I, remounting, * do that again, and 
I will shoot you !’ 

Fort Leavenworth was about forty miles distant, and thither I 
determined to follow him. I made up my mind to spend a solitary 
and supperless night, and set out again in the morning. One hope, 
however, remained. The creek where the wagon had stuck was 
just before us; Pontiac might be thirsty with his run, and stop there 
to drink. I kept as near to him as possible, taking every precau¬ 
tion not to alarm him again ; and the result proved as I had hoped ; 
for he walked deliberately among the trees, and stooped down to 
the water. I alighted, dragged old Hendrick through the mud, and 
with a feeling of infinite satisfaction picked up the slimy trail-rope, 
and twisted it three times round my hand. * Now let me see you 
get away again 1’ I thought, as I remounted. But Pontiac was ex¬ 
ceedingly reluctant to turn back ; Hendrick too, who had evidently 
flattered himself with vain hopes, showed the utmost repugnance, 
and grumbled in a manner peculiar to himself at being compelled 
to face about. A smart cut of the whip restored his cheerfulness; 
and dragging the recovered truant behind, I set out in search of the 
camp. An hour-or two elapsed, when, near sun-set, I saw the tents, 
standing on a rich swell of the prairie, beyond a line of woods, 
while the bands of horses were feeding in a low meadow close at 

hand. There sat Jack C-, cross-legged, in the sun, splicing a 

trail-rope; and the rest were lying on the grass, smoking and telling 
stories. That night we enjoyed a serenade from the wolves, more 
lively than any with which they had yet favored us ; and in the morn¬ 
ing one of the musicians appeared, not many rods from the tents, 
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quietly seated among the horses, looking at us with a pair of large 
gray eyes; but perceiving a rifle levelled at him, he leaped up and 
made off in hot haste. 

I pass by the following day or two of our journey, for nothing 
occurred worthy of record. Should any one of my readers ever 
be impelled to visit the prairies, and should he choose the route of 
the Platte, (the best, perhaps, that can be adopted,) I can assure him 
that he need not think to enter at once upon the paradise of bis 
imagination. A dreary preliminary, a protracted crossing of the 
threshold, awaits him before he finds himself fairly upon the verge 
of the ‘ great American desertthose barren wastes, the haunts of 
the buffalo and the Indian, where the very shadow of civilization 
lies a hundred leagues behind him. The intervening country, the 
wide and fertile belt that extends for several hundred miles beyond 
the extreme frontier, will probably answer tolerably well to his pre¬ 
conceived ideas of the prairie ; for this it is from which picturesque 
tourists, painters, poets and novelists, who have seldom penetrated 
farther, have derived their conceptions of the whole region. If he 
has a painter’s eye, he may find his period of probation not wholly 
void of interest. The scenery, though tame, is graceful and pleas¬ 
ing. Here are level plains, too wide for the eye to measure ; green 
undulations, like motionless swells of the ocean; abundance of 
streams, followed through all their windings by lines of woods and 
scattered groves. But let him be as enthusiastic as he may, he will 
find enough to dampen his ardor. His wagons will stick in the mud ; 
his horses will break loose; harness will give way, and axle-trees 
prove unsound. His bed will be a soft one, consisting often of black 
mud, of the richest consistency. As for food, he must content him¬ 
self with biscuit and salt provisions; for strange as it may seem, 
this tract of country produces very little game. As he advances, 
indeed, he will see, mouldering in the grass by his path, the vast 
antlers of the elk, and farther on, the whitened skulls of the buffalo, 
once swarming over this now deserted region. Perhaps, like us, he 
may journey for a fortnight, and see not so much as the hoof-print 
of a deer; in the spring, not even a prairie-hen is to be had. 

Yet, to compensate for this unlooked-for deficiency of game, he 
will find himself beset with ‘ varmints’ innumerable. The wolves 
will entertain him with a concerto at night, and skulk around him by 
day, just beyond rifle-shot; his horse will step into badger-holes ; 
from every marsh and mud-puddle will arise the bellowing, croak¬ 
ing and trilling of legions of frogs, infinitely various in color, shape 
and dimensions. A profusion of snakes will glide away from under 
his horse’s feet, or quietly visit him in his tent at ni^ht; while the 
pertinacious humming of unnumbered mosquitoes will banish sleep 
from his eye-lids. When thirsty with a long ride in the scorching 
sun over some boundless reach of prairie, he comes at length to a 
pool of water, and alights to drink, he discovers half a dozen young 
tadpoles sporting in the bottom of his cup. Add to this, that all 
the morning the sun beats upon him with a sultry, penetrating heat, 
and that, with provoking regularity, at about four o’clock in the 
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afternoon, a thunder-storm rises and drenches him to the skin. Such 
being the charms of this favored region, the reader will easily con¬ 
ceive the extent of our gratification at learning that for a. week we 
had been journeying on the wrong track ! How this agreeable dis¬ 
covery was made I will presently explain. 

One day, after a protracted morning’s ride, we stopped to rest at 
noon upon the open prairie. No trees were in sight; but close at 
hand, a little dribbling brook was twisting from side to side through 
a hollow; now forming holes of stagnant water, and now gliding 
over the mud in a scarcely perceptible current, among a growth of 
sickly bushes, and great clumps of tall rank grass. The day was 
excessively hot and oppressive. The horses and mules were rolling 
on the prairie to refresh themselves, or feeding among the bushes in 
the hollow. We had dined ; and Delorier, puffing at his pipe, knelt 
on the grass, scrubbing our service of tin-plate. Shaw lay in the 
shade, under the cart, to rest for awhile, before the word should be 
given to * catch up/ Henry Chatillon, before lying down, was look- 
* ing about for signs of snakes, the only living things that he feared, 
and uttering various ejaculations of disgust, at finding several sus¬ 
picious-looking holes close to the cart. I sat leaning against the 
wheel in a scanty strip of shade, making a pair of hobbles to re¬ 
place those which my contumacious steed Pontiac had broken the 
night before. The camp of our friends, a rod or two distant, pre¬ 
sented the same scene of lazy tranquillity. 

‘Hallo!* cried Henry, ‘looking up from his inspection of the 
snake-hole?, ‘ here comes the old Captain !* 

The Captain approached, and stood for a moment contemplating 
us in silence. 

‘ I say, Parkman,’ he began, ‘ look at Shaw there, asleep under 
the cart, with the tar dripping off the hub of the wheel on his 
shoulder !’ 

At this Shaw got up, with his eyes half opened, and feeling the 
part indicated, he found his hand glued fast to his red flannel shirt. 

‘ He ’ll look well, when he gets among the squaws, won’t he !' ob¬ 
served the captain, with a grin. 

He then crawled under the cart, and began to tell stories, of which 
his stock was inexhaustible. Yet every moment he would glance 
nervously at the horses. At last he jumped up in great excitement. 

‘ See that horse ! There — that fellow just walking over the hill! 
By Jove ! he’s off. It’s your big horse, Shaw ; no it isn't, its Jack’s. 
Jack ! Jack ! hallo, Jack !’ Jack, thus invoked, jumped up, and 
stared vacantly at us. 

4 Go and catch your horse, if you do n’t want to lose him !* roared 
the Captain. 

Jack instantly set off at a run, through the grass, his broad pan¬ 
taloons flapping about his feet. The Captain gazed anxiously till he 
saw that the horse was caught; then he sat down, with a counte¬ 
nance of thoughtfulness and care. 

‘ 1 tell you what it is,’ he said, ‘ this will never do at all. We shall 
lose every horse in the band some day or other, and then a pretty 
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plight we should be in ! Now I am convinced that the only way for 
us is to have every man in the camp stand horse-guard in rotation 
whenever we stop. Supposing a hundred Pawnees should jump up 
out of that ravine, all yelling and flapping their buffalo robes, in the 
way they do 1 Why in two minutes, not a hoof would be in sight/ 
We reminded the Captain that a hundred Pawnees would probably 
demolish the horse-guard, if he were to resist their depredations. 

4 At any rate/ pursued the Captain, evading the point, ‘our whole 
system is wrong ; I *m convinced of it; it is totally unmilitary. Why 
the way we travel, strung out over the prairie for a mile, an enemy 
might attack the foremost men, and cut them off before the rest 
could come up/ 

4 We are not in an enemy’s country yet/ said Shaw; 4 when we 
are, we ’ll travel together/ 

4 Then,* said the Captain, 4 we might be attacked in camp. We've 
no sentinels ; we ’camp in disorder; no precautions at all to guard 
against surprise! My own convictions are, that we ought to ’camp 
in a hollow-square, with the fires in the centre; and have sentinels, 
and a regular pass-word appointed for every night. Beside, there 
should be videttes, riding in advance, to find a place for the camp 
and give warning of an enemy. These are my convictions. I do n’t 
want to dictate to any man. I give advice to the best of my judg¬ 
ment, that’s all; and then let people do as they please/ 

We intimated that perhaps it would be as well to postpone 
such burdensome precautions until there should be some actual 
need of them ; but he shook his head dubiously. The Captain’s 
sense of military propriety had been severely shocked by wnat he 
considered the irregular proceedings of the party; and this was 
not the first time he had expressed himself upon the subject. But« 
his 4 convictions* seldom produced any practical results. In the 
present case, he contented himself, as usual, with enlarging on the 
importance of his suggestions, and wondering that they were not 
adopted. But his plan of sending out videttes seemed particu¬ 
larly dear to him ; and as no one else seemed disposed to second his 
views on this point, he took it into his head to ride forward that af¬ 
ternoon, himself. 


4 Come, Parkman,* said he, 4 will you go with me 1’ 

So we set out together, and rode a mile or two in advance. The 
Captain, in the course of twenty years’ service in the British army, 
had seen something of life ; one extensive side of it, at least, he had 
enjoyed the best opportunities for studying ; and being naturally a 
pleasant fellow, he was a very entertaining companion. He cracked 
jokes and told stories for an hour or two ; until looking back, we saw 
the prairie behind us stretching away to the horizon, without a horse¬ 
man or a wagon in sight. 

4 Now,’ said the Captain, 4 1 think the videttes had better stop till 
the main body comes up.’ 

I was of the same opinion. There was a thick growth of" woods 
just before us, with a stream running through them. Having crossed 
this, we found on the other side a fine level meadow, half encircled by 
the trees ; and fastening our horses to some bushes, we sat down on 
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the grass; while, with an old stump of a tree for a target, I began 
to display the superiority of the renowned rifle of the back-woods 
over the foreign innovation borne by the Captain. At length voices 
could be heard in the distance, behind the trees. 

‘ There they come !’ said the Captain ; let *s go and see how they 
get through the creek/ 

We mounted and rode to the bank of the stream, where the trail 
crossed it. It ran in a deep hollow, full of trees: as we looked 
down, we saw a confused crowd of horsemen riding through the 
water; and among the dingy habiliments of our party, glittered the 
uniforms of four dragoons. 

Shaw came whipping his horse up the bank, in advance of the 
rest, with a somewhat indignant countenance. The first word he 

spoke was a blessing fervently invoked on the head of R-, who 

was riding, with a crest-fallen air, in the rear. Thanks to the inge¬ 
nious devices of this gentleman, formerly exhibited to the reader, 
we had missed the track entirely, and wandered, not toward the 
Platte, but to the village of the Iowa Indians. This we learned 
from the dragoons, who had lately deserted from Fort Leavenworth. 
They told us that our best plan now was to keep to the northward 
Until we should strike the trail formed by several parties of Oregon 
emigrants, who had that season set out from St. Joseph’s in Missouri. 

In extremely bad temper, we encamped on this ill-starred spot; 
while the deserters, whose case admitted of no delay, rode rapidly 
forward. On the day following, striking the St. Joseph’s trail, we 
turned our horses’ heads toward Fort Laramie, then about seven 
hundred miles to the westward ; and I shall resume this history with 
an account of what befel us on the journey; how Shaw and I en¬ 
joyed the luxury of a bath upon the prairie; and how the Captain, 
as a foretaste of buffalo-hunting, performed a gallant exploit upon a 
stray cow. 


A HEALTH. 

Here ’b a health to thee, lady fair, 

Whose many beauties, rich and rare, 

With this ripe wine will well compare: 

Here’s a health to thee ! 

Here’s a health to thee, lady mine ; 

How the laughing tendrils here entwine! 
Close as my heart when pressed to thine : 

Here’s a health to thee ! 

Love is a vintage, lady mine, 

Oar hearts the wine-press, where combine 
The gushing glories of the vine : 

Here ’s a health to thee! 

Here’s my love to thee, lady love ! 

Like this ripe wine, as Time shall move, 
My passion’s strength it shall but prove : 

Here’s a health to thee! 


Tuscaloota, (Ala.,) March , 1847. 
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•Thoo starry virtue, fare tbee woll; seek Heaven 
And there by Caaslopea, ehine in glory.'— Bjbaomojit and Fletcher. 


I could not think her spirit fled; 

I could not make my sweet love dead; 
Though oft they told me she was gone, 
And’t was but dust I looked upon ; 

I could hot make her dead. 


She lay as if in dreamy rest, 

Her hands meek-folded on her breast; 
Her lips which knew no word of guile, 
Half parted with a beaming smile : 

I could not make her dead 


XXX. 

A pale rose gemmed her raven hair, 
As if it loved to blossom there; 

Those silken locks, that without check 
Twined with the lilies of her heck: 

I could not think her dead 


The birds sang sweetly in their play, 
Beneath the casement where she lay; 
And then I knew she only dreamed, 
For every thing so life-like seemed, 

I could not make her dead 


The sun sank golden in the west, 

And left his last beam on her breast; 

And sweetly there it quivering lay, 

And shook her vest like the heart’s quick play; 
I saw she was not dead 


He tried to fright me with his speech. 
His solemn words, that cunning leech ; 
That the tide of life had ceased to flow 
In vain, I knew it was not so; 

I knew she was not dead 
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Like two twin flowers upon one stem 
We grew, and loved, and bloomed like them; 
*Twas not in Nature, then, that one 
Should fade, the other still live on ; 

How could ray love be dead ? 

Tilt. 

They told me of a cold dark grave, 

And singing leaves that o’er it wave; 

Of the mottled worm would be the guest 
Of her I loved the dearest, best: 

I dared not think her dead. 


But when I pressed her sweet lips twain, 
And felt no kiss pressed back again ; 
And in her eye no tears could see, 

When mine were flowing mournfully, 

I knew her spirit fled. 


My hand stole o*er her marble breast; 
No gentle throb disturbed its rest; 

No thought lay there for me divine, 

As the rock heeds not the red sunshine ; 

I knew my love was dead ! 


I saw it all; the purest soul 
That ever earth held in control, 

Had hushed it’s sweet melodious tone ; 
I knew that I was left alone — 

I knew my love was dead. 


XXX- 

Sleep came ; and bathed in its smooth stream, 
Her spirit floated through my dream ; 

The same sweet smile and form were there, 
The same pale rose wreathed in her hair; 

My dear love was not dead. 


XXXI. 

She whispered me of sunny lands, 

Where time moved not by dropping sands; 
Of singing birds and chanting streams; 

Of scenes more fair than pictured dreams, 
To which her spirit dear had fled. 


XXT. 


Ommbridgt, 1847. 


Mom came — a tear was on my cheek; 
Of joy, or grief, I could not speak; 

The dead love by my side lay shriven, 
The living love was blessed in Heaven; 

In truth she was not dead. 
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JACK HILTON’S NUPTIALS. 


ST P. H AMlI. TOW uvtrs. 


Midgeville was once a small place. Its present magnitude 
and beauty were little anticipated by its founders. There is a 
church now in Midgeville, with a steeple in expectancy. There 
is also a seminary and a bank. What the town will be when it is 
finished, it will be difficult to tell. That it is not yet done, is per¬ 
haps owing to the fact that the institution last named has not been 
long established. 

Samuel Smith, a brother of John, is one of the principal men in 
the town. He keeps a store and the post-office, just opposite the 
bank; I dare say you have noticed his sign, if you have ever passed 
through the village. 1 said that he was one of the principal men. 
He had been the very first. He cut the first tree, turned the first fur¬ 
row, and built the first cabin in all Midgeville; in short, he was 
that individual so often talked of, and so seldom seen, the oldest in¬ 
habitant. Yet Mr. Smith was not very old. Beside that, he didn’t 
believe in reckoning life by years. People past the grand climac¬ 
teric seldom do. Health and vigor were his criteria of age. For 
himself, he believed his natural force to be unabated. He could 
even see, he said, as well as ever, only he wanted a little more light. 
As to hearing, there would have been no difficulty, but his neigh¬ 
bors had latterly acquired a bad habit of talking low or indistinctly. 
His strength was remarkable, and in order to keep it so, he had for 
many years ceased to make trial of it. If it is farther said that 
Mr. Smith was tall and stout and erect, with a shrivelled but florid 
face, with invisible green eyes, and iron-grey hair, the reader will 
have a sufficient description of him to know whom we are talking 
about. 

Jack Hilton knew him well. Jack was the lawyer of Midgeville. 
He was a good fellow every way, and might have done honor to the 
fraternity in a much larger place. He possessed every element ofsuc¬ 
cess, except ambition. You will find a good many individuals ex¬ 
actly like him, in all the professions. People who heard Jack speak 
on the famous Rattle Creek suit, before Justice Dulbrayn, said he 
only wanted rousing to make him quite terrific. You must have heard 
about that suit. Rattle Creek was a little laughing stream about 
two feet wide, that crossed Smith’s farm, and which he had coaxed 
out of its course, for the purpose of bringing it nearer to his house. 
This interference had so bewildered the little rivulet that it never 
was able to find the remaining portion of its path. It wandered 
away, hither and thither, and finally made its exit from Smith’s 
grounds at a place quite remote from the former channel, thereby en¬ 
tirely giving the sHp to old Mr. Glum, whose disappointed ducks, 
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returning in great commotion one morning from its dry and dusty 
bed, gave notice that the stream had run away. Glum might have 
set it right with a very litttle trouble ; but he would n’t — not he. 

4 The law should straiten that creek, and restore his poultry to their 
former privileges. Smith should not ride rough-shod over him !’ 
That was what Glum said. Smith said it was his creek ; it came 
from a spring on his land. He discovered it. His cattle were ac¬ 
customed to drink of it, and had a right to drink it dry; which feat 
indeed they had frequently performed. He had a right to dam it, 
or to fill it up ; but he had done neither. He had only changed its 
course a little for his own convenience. What became of it after 
that he did not care. If Glum wanted the creek he might come 
and fetch it. There it was. 

And so the question stood, until one morning Smith, to his utter 
amazement, was served with legal process at the suit of Glum. This 
was at that time a new way of settling disputes in Midgeville, and 
caused to the full as much astonishment as a duel would now in any 
well-ordered community. There was no lawyer there then. Smith 
imported one forthwith. He was a far-sighted man. He sent for 
Jack Hilton, who had just been admitted to the bar, and proposed 
to set him up, with this suit for his capital. He would never settle 
it, Smith would n’t, and he knew too much of the law to suppose 
that would ever settle it. W^ll, he was right about it. He gained 
the suit at first, and then Glum gained it. But it kept going up 
higher and higher, and each alternately came off conqueror. What 
with 4 certioraris’ and 4 demurrers’ and 4 bills of exceptions’ and 
4 special verdicts’ and 4 feigned issues,’ it was impossible for the liti¬ 
gants to keep any distinct track of the cause. Once in two or three 
years they heard that it was 4 coming down* for a new trial; and 
down it came ; and after another of the 4 freeman’s inestimable 
privileges,’ a trial by jury, and a grave decision by them, the coun¬ 
sel for the unsuccessful party spirited the suit away again to the 
Supreme Court. In the mean time the creek dried up. Glum, 
whose purse began sensibly to feel the drafts necessarily made upon 
it, but whose pride had deterred him from making any overtures of 
compromise, hoped that this would bring it to an end. But he was 
disappointed ; the suit went on. 

This, however, is chiefly digression. We were talking about 
Jack Hilton. Imagine to yourself a smallish, well-built man, with 
an olive complexion, and a quiet, good-natured, yet intellectual coun¬ 
tenance ; that’s Jack. His eye is always lighted, and if there is 
not always a smile on his lip, its expression assures you that there 
is one within call. You can’t offend Jack Hilton ; that is to say, 
he is not troubled with indigestion, or corns, or tight boots. He is 
not one of those men who are on the look-out for affronts. He never 
meets an insult half way. It requires a strong breeze to disturb 
the placid waters of Jack’s breast; but when he is aroused, his face 
is like a thunder-cloud, and his eyes you would suppose oppositely 
charged with electricity, so vivid and dazzling are their flashes. 
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Nor is the detonation wanting. His is a stentorian voice when ex¬ 
erted, and seems to come from the innermost recesses of his chest. 

There were ladies in Midgeville. Ah ! if there had not been, 
Jack Hilton would never have buried his talents there. There 
were Cecilia Smith, and Jacobina Smith, and Glorianna Smith, and 
Sarah Poundit, the clergyman’s daughter, and last, not least, Elsie 
Glum. Elsie Glum was a fairy. She was not beautiful; she was 
Beauty. She was the very impersonation of loveliness, both in mind 
and body. Mirthful, modest and timid, her exuberant spirits seemed 
continually about to overflow, and yet as continually to be held in 
check. What there was in poor Elsie’s lot to make her merry, it 
would be difficult to say. She was the only child of parents whose 
dispositions were entirely uncongenial to her own, and whose affec¬ 
tion, earnest though it was, was not altogether a substitute for that 
appreciation and sympathy for which the young and intellectual 
yearn. Among her few associates, her charms were the object ra¬ 
ther of envy than admiration; so that beside her parents, she could 
scarcely lay claim to a single friend on earth. But Heaven had 
blessed Elsie with a serene and cloudless breast, and all the outward 
world partook of the sun-light that emanated from within. 

Yet it was a material source of disquiet to Elsie that Jack Hilton 
was affianced to Glorianna Smith. She had entertained a better 
opinion of his taste, and would scarcely have believed it possible, 
had not that young lady herself disclosed the important secret to 
her. The way it came about was this. There was to be a pic-nic 
party. The three Misses Smith had sent for Jack to help plan it 
out, and Jack had entered into it with a zeal rather surpassing their 
expectations. He had even proposed to go himself and invite the 
other young ladies, Elsie included. Miss Glorianna graciously ac¬ 
cepted his services as far as the 4 other young ladies’ were concerned, 
but would not trouble him to call on Elsie ; she could easily walk 
over and see Miss Glum herself; and she did. She told her, too 
with many a gracious smile, that she had intended to send Jack over 
to ask her, but she had thought it best to come in person, and make 
sure of her object. 

4 Mr. Hilton seems to be quite at your disposal, then, Miss Smith,’ 
said Elsie, laughing. 

Miss Smith simpered, and said that she didn’t mind her, as a 
friend, understanding it, but it was not to be talked about at pre¬ 
sent. Now it so happened, that notwithstanding Miss Smith had 
come herself for the purpose of making sure of success, she was 
by no means urgent in her invitation. On the contrary, when the 
other suggested some possible obstacle to her going, she rose has¬ 
tily and departed, regretting loudly her disappointment. But Miss 
Smith quite overdid the thing; for when she told Mr. Hilton that 
she had been unable to prevail on Miss Glum to accompany them, 
that gentleman secretly resolved to try his own persuasive powers. 
When, on the following morning, Elsie from her little parlor-win¬ 
dow saw the merry party pass by, she wondered much not to see 
Jack among the beaux. Her wonder, perhaps, would have ceased, 
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could she have heard what Glorianna was just at that moment 
relating to one of her companions ; to wit, that Mr. Hilton was so 
wrapped up in his business as to be unable to devote the whole day 
to amusement. He would join them, she said, in a few hours. If 
Jack was wrapped up in his business, he was capable of being 
enclosed in a very small envelope. He might have devoted nine 
days out of every ten to amusement, and still had ample time for 
all the professional labors with which he was burthened. 

But Elsie was destined to a still greater surprise. She certainly, 
saw Mr. Hilton, by accident, some two hours afterward, slowly 
pursuing the forest-ward route which the party had taken. But he 
quite as certainly turned off into another street, and came directly 
toward their own house. Doubtless, she thought, he had some 
business with ber father. Doubtless he had not. Miss Elsie; his 
business was with you, pretty Elsie. How astonished, how de¬ 
lighted, how mirthful looked those large blue eyes ! —no, they were 
not blue, but of that indescribable hue which, in our ignorance of 
the vocabulary of angels, we are compelled thus inadequately to 
designate. The urging which Miss Glorianna had accidentally 
omitted, Mr. Hilton more than supplied. And Elsie went. The 
little gipsy could not have made herself look otherwise than hand¬ 
some, but somehow it so happened that every thing was at hand 
which made her look most provokingly beautiful. They walked 
very slowly, too. What they found to talk about it is impossible to 
tell, and would be impertinent to conjecture. One thing is certain ; 
there was a great commotion among the fauns and dryads of Win- 
tergreen Grove when the new-comers arrived. Miss Glorianna 
turned pale and red by turns ; but she soon recovered her self-pos¬ 
session, and did not hesitate to insinuate, in the plenitude of that 
amiability for which she was remarkable, that there had been some 
exceedingly artful management on the part of Miss Glum to bring 
about the result just described. 

But I am not going to tell you any thing about the party, or how 
Jack, with studied equality, divided his attentions among the belles. 
Doubtless the usual amount of fun and frolic incident to such occa¬ 
sions was enjoyed ; and if all the parties concerned were not ex¬ 
ceedingly happy, they at least fancied that they were, which seems 
to amount to about the same thing. If, on the breaking up of the 
party, Glorianna was again subjected to the mortification of seeing 
Mr. Hilton become the escort of Miss Glum, she readily found an 
excuse for her supposed admirer in the necessity imposed upon him 
by that most remarkable inveiglement of which he had been the 
victim in the morning. The laws of politeness, she said, were in¬ 
flexible ; which she feared Mr. Hilton was realizing to his sorrow. 

Well, the day passed off. It was not perhaps necessary to have 
recorded this fact for the information of the reader. The prece¬ 
dent is one that has been so long established that it is next to impos¬ 
sible to conceive of any well-behaved and orderly day neglecting to 
follow it. But it has become desirable to withdraw our company 
from the forest and send them home; and although a venerable 
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adage assures us that there are a great many ways to get out of 
the woods, none can be shorter or more efficacious for our present 
purpose. I repeat, then, that the day passed off. 


CH4PTEA SECOND. 

The domestic circle which had of late been irradiated by the 
smiles of Miss Glorianna Smith was destined to a sudden darkness 
upon the return of that young lady to her paternal roof. Boding 
clouds had gathered upon her brow, and low and continual mutter- 
ings gave token of a coming storm, if not of settled thick weather. 
It would have been difficult to form any connected sentence from 
the words that dropped, or rather that were ejected, at irregular in¬ 
tervals from between the parted lips of Glorianna, while engaged 
in disrobing and putting aside her walking attire; but if any one 
had been in pursuit of such expressions as ‘ minx,* 4 cat/ * upstart/ 
4 huzzy' and ‘ trollope/ with adjectives to match, the search, we will 
venture to say, could no where have been prosecuted with better 
hopes of success than in the immediate vicinity of Miss Smith. 

4 It's the artfulness of the thing/ she said at length, when fairly 
seated, with Misses Cecilia and Jacobina for her auditors; * only to 
think of it! that so much cunning and deceit and—and—and bold¬ 
ness should be hid under that little demure kitten-face ! The brazen 
little trollope ! She could n't go upon my asking ! No urging or 
persuading of mine could make the little imp stir one step; and 
how it was that she contrived to get hold ot Hilton I can't ima¬ 
gine ! I do believe she went to his office for him—I do !' 

4 To be sure she did/ answered Jacobina, with a sleepy stare. 

4 Perhaps,' interposed Cecilia, with an arch look, 4 perhaps she 
just happened that way about the time that Jack was coming out; 
you know, Glorianna.' 

Miss Glorianna would doubtless have turned up her nose at this 
remark, had not nature so far anticipated the movement as to leave 
no farther altitude attainable by that organ. Not therefore conde¬ 
scending to notice the interruption, she continued : 

4 Mr. Hilton shall come to terms at once. Papa shall speak to 
him. He shan't trifle with my affections—he shan't!' 

4 But/ said Cecilia, 4 he certainly has not been so very attentive to 
you/ 

4 Has n't he been attentive 1' replied the other, sharply; 4 has n't 
he 1 Has n't he been in the habit of calling to see me nearly once 
a month, for—for almost three months, now ? and did n’t he walk 
home from church with me last Christmas 1 Not attentive, indeed! 
He has been devoted in his attentions!' 

The young ladies were joined at this interesting part of their 
conversation by their father, a gentleman well qualified, in his own 
opinion, to give advice in all emergencies. He prided himself on 
possessing a large share of common sense, which he considered the 
grand fountain and well-spring of human wisdom. There could be 
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no question about the quality of Mr. Smith’s sense ; it was decidedly 
common; nothing could be more so. Yet his countenance ought 
not perhaps to have been considered entirely unintellectual. It is 
true his forehead was low and narrow, but then he had a large and 
flabby chin. This latter organ was seldom at rest, for its proprie¬ 
tor was an exceedingly garrulous personage, and even in the inter¬ 
vals of his remarks, its pendulous propensities still gave it a jelly- 
like motion, not entirely unedifying to the beholder. Mr. Smith 
listened with great gravity to the recital of his daughter’s wrongs, 
and consoled her at the close of her narration with the assurance 
that the matter should be immediately investigated. He himself 
would call upon Mr. Hilton, and have a plain common-sense talk 
with him, which would settle the matter effectually. There was no 
need, be said, to be disquieted. 

On the ensuing day, while Counsellor Hilton was seated in his 
office, enjoying the post-prandium luxury of a doubtful Havana, 
he received a visit from his friend and client. It was so much a 
matter of course for that gentleman to make inquiries about the 
situation of the Rattle-Creek suit, that the other not infrequently 
replied mechanically to his questions, without closely attending to 
their import. He did not now notice that his visitor’s countenance 
was charged with unusual meaning, for he was engaged in watch¬ 
ing a pair of imaginary eyes that were peering down from a little 
stationary cloud of smoke that floated overhead, midway to the 
ceiling. The party of the preceding day afforded, for a while, a 
theme for conversation and inquiry ; but it was with no small diffi¬ 
culty that the anxious father succeeded in approaching the delicate 
subject which was uppermost in his thoughts. He at length, how¬ 
ever, ventured a remark to the purport that * the affair’ had been a 
long time pending, and inquiring when Jack proposed to bring it to 
a close. To this the latter abstractedly replied, that he thought the 
next term might safely be counted on for the consummation so much 
to be desired. * These lawyers have a strange way of reckoning 
every thing by terms' thought Mr. Smith ; but he was too well satis¬ 
fied with this distinct avowal of Jack’s intentions to cavil about 
words. After a little pause, the old man proceeded to say, that if 
Mr. Hilton felt reasonably sure about the time, he would make his 
arrangements accordingly. Jack, supposing the arrangements to 
mean that most interesting finale of all law-suits, the bill of costs, 
replied, with returning consciousness, ‘ Yes ; ah ! certainly.’ 

Mr. Smith proceeded home, and communicated to his delighted 
family the intelligence that he had had a full understanding with 
his prospective son-in-law, and that the latter had manifested a be¬ 
coming anxiety to hasten the nuptials, and had named the very next 
term as the latest period to which he could possibly think of defer¬ 
ring them. If there was a little natural exaggeration in this state¬ 
ment, the narrator was probably quite unconscious of that circum¬ 
stance. Glorianna, who had awaited the denouement with sore 
misgivings, as soon as she could overcome her astonishment and 
subdue her excessive delight, assumed an air of hauteur , and hinted 
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that Mr. Hilton must not make too sure of his time, nor of any time 
indeed ; a bird in the hand was worth two in the bush. She was 
in the bush yet, and she did n’t know but she should prefer staying 
there for a while. She did not believe in young ladies giving up 
their liberty too soon. Little Cecilia, having ventured to express 
some surprise at these remarks, was met with the amiable request 
to * shut upa terse and comprehensive phrase, much in vogue in 
Midgeville. She was farther kindly reminded, that it would proba¬ 
bly be a long time before any one would ask her to make any 
abridgment of her liberty, so that she need give herself no trou¬ 
ble on that account. Cecilia, who was in reality an amiable and 
modest girl, left the room in tears ; but fortunately gained sufficient 
courage, by the time she had reached the door, to reply with be¬ 
coming spirit. 1 If ever such an occurrence did take place,’ she 
said, * it should not be in behalf of a lover who had to be wooed 
first, and then asked by papa; it should be to some one who had 
courage enough to speak for himself.’ 

Whether or not Cecilia had interposed the door between herself 
and the fiancee for the purpose of protection does not appear. It 
is not improbable that she had before experienced the utility of such 
precautions. At all events, the circumstance enabled her to empha¬ 
size her closing remarks in a manner not unusual to people who 
* fly out* in a passion, thereby also effectually * shutting the door’ to 
all reply. 

Glorianna watched the sun go down in the anxious but fruitless 
expectation of seeing her suitor at her feet. But if her disappoint¬ 
ment was at first a source of surprise and mortification, she soon 
contrived to find satisfactory excuses for her lover’s tardiness. 


OSAPTB& THOU). 

Unfortunately for the speedy explication of this mysterious af¬ 
fair, it became necessary for Counsellor Hilton at this period to ab¬ 
sent himself temporarily from the village of Midgeville. That he 
did not seek an interview with his affianced bride under such cir¬ 
cumstances, or that he should not seem solicitous about any per¬ 
sonal meeting at all, subsequent to the engagement, might by some 
have been looked upon as a little remarkable. Miss Smith, how¬ 
ever, easily found excuses for these omissions in that eccentricity 
of genius which so often renders crime a virtue, and transforms 
blunders into brilliant deeds. Beside that, it was not improbable, 
she thought, that poor Jack was so much overcome by the certainty 
of his happiness as to require a temporary retirement for<he pur¬ 
pose of tranquillizing his feelings. The absence of Mr. Hilton, 
which was originally intended to be but of short duration, was ex¬ 
tended for several weeks. Tidings had however been received 
that unexpected business was detaining him, and rendered the time 
of his return still uncertain. Glorianna’s mysterious deportment, 
and the occasional exhibition of a letter, seemingly by accident, and 
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which was again hastily concealed from obtrusive eyes, conveyed 
the idea that she was in daily correspondence with her lover. 

Leaving her in the full enjoyment of this imaginary pleasure, let 
us briefly transfer our post of observation to the domestic circle of 
Mr. Glum. This gentleman, although possessed of a countenance, 
and at times, a disposition, too much in accordance with his name, 
was in reality a man of uprightness and integrity. He had had his 
wrongs, and had foolishly brooded over them, until they were mag¬ 
nified ten-fold in his estimation. Ten minutes of calm and judi¬ 
cious reflection would have prevented him from plunging into a 
law-suit with an obstinate and litigious neighbor, which now threat¬ 
ened to prove almost ruinous in its results. 

That this bleak vale of tears, if an uncomfortable one to man, is 
not so to him only, is proven by the fact that even disasters are un¬ 
willing to travel through it alone; and therefore is it that a single 
misfortune seldom knocks at the door of poor suffering humanity. 
Like leashed hounds, those unwelcome visitors ever hunt in pairs, 
and although, when disunited in sight of their prey, the one may 
throttle his victim first, the other seldom fails to be ‘ in at the death/ 
Such had been the experience of Mr. Glum. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the particular nature of the seve¬ 
ral misfortunes which had gradually diminished his resources, until 
he began to look forward to the adverse termination of his law-suit 
as the only event yet wanting to render his ruin complete. Nor 
was he long held in weary expectation of this event. Hilton had 
rightly conjectured as to the time of its decision, which was not pro¬ 
tracted beyond the ensuing term. The result was unfavorable, and 
there was no farther appeal. The intelligence came with crushing 
effect upon the unfortunate family, and their misery was aggravated 
by the unconcealed exultation of their rivals. Mr. Smith openly 
boasted that he had at length got his heel upon the neck of his an¬ 
cient foe ; and as to Miss Glorianna, the hope and pride of the vic¬ 
torious family, there was no end to the airs and conceit by which she 
contrived to impress poor Elsie with a sense of her vast importance. 
It is to be remarked, that notwithstanding the antagonistic attitude 
so long occupied by the heads of these two families, there never had 
been any interruption in the social intercourse existing between the 
younger branches. This had been owing less perhaps to any ex¬ 
cess of amiability on the part of the Misses Smith than to a mutual 
conviction, that in so limited a circle of society each was in some 
measure necessary to the happiness of the rest. Elsie being a 
merry-hearted and intelligent girl, constituted no small portion of 
the common property, and was always a welcome visitor at the 
Smiths* ^ excepting only when there were beaux to be captivated. 
Of late Miss Gloria on a had sought her company even more than 
usual, and by countless hints and innuendoes, succeeded in making 
the other comprehend the fact of her approaching nuptials. 

There had been but little wanting to make Elsie’s cup of sorrow 
overflow; and when she found that her companion’s remarks could 
admit of no misconstruction, and that she*really claimed to be the 
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affianced bride of Hilton, a pang of untold intensity wrung her 
gentle heart. That Elsie had had reasons for entertaining very 
different expectations was roost certain, although nothing like an 
avowed attachment had ever existed between herself and him to 
whom she was conscious of having yielded up the priceless trea¬ 
sure of her affections. That she should be deserted by one whom 
she had deemed so worthy, and deserted too in the very hour of 
adversity, was a source of grief, admitting of the sole consolation, 
that whatever the future vicissitudes of life, no farther depth of 
agony could remain to be fathomed. If any thing like a lingering 
hope remained in her breast, it was dissipated a few days subse¬ 
quently by a formal request on the part of Glorianna that she should 
officiate as bride’s-maid at the approaching ceremony. The invita¬ 
tion was brought by Jacobina, who, to the inquiries which with dif¬ 
ficulty Elsie succeeded in articulating as to the time appointed for 
the wedding, replied that the day was uncertain; that Mr. Hilton 

was then in the city of-, making the necessary preparations, 

and that the joyful event would take place immediately on his re¬ 
turn. It is as needless to say that Elsie declined the invitation as 
it probably is to assert that the bride elect was perfectly aware that 
it would be declined. It was the last effort of an ingenious malice 
to torture one whose only offence against her persecutor was that 
of excelling her in beauty, as the rose excels the thistle. Grief 
was new to Elsie, and so severe an initiation into its thorny walks 
could not fail of its effects upon her physical system. Health, 
strength and spirits sank together under a blow so unexpected and 
severe. Her parents, who were at this period engrossed by the 
contemplation of other calamities, had fortunately no suspicion of 
the cause of her illness. 

But at this juncture of affairs, Mr. Glum, after brooding for seve¬ 
ral days in the deepest melancholy over bis embarrassments, sud¬ 
denly adopted the resolution to set out at once for the city of ——, 
where Mr. Hilton was then known to be, and learn from him the 
extent of his calamity; or in other words, the amount of costs for 
the payment of which he was liable. He knew that it would be 
necessary for him to part with his farm and homestead to liquidate 
his debts, and hastens to avail himself of an offered opportunity for 
this purpose; slightly hoping also that a promptness in his arrange^ 
ments might entitle him to claim some reduction of a sum which be 
well knew must be enormous. The feeble state of his daughter’s 
health suggested the idea of taking her with him on a long-promised 
visit to some relatives in the city; for notwithstanding all his seem¬ 
ing roughness, Elsie had ever been to him an object of the most 
tender regard. He had the good fortune to find himself and daugh¬ 
ter most welcome visitors at the house of his relations, and he also 
succeeded in effecting the contemplated bargain for the sale of his 
property. He then sought out Mr. Hilton, and informed him of his 
errand in town. In answer to the polite inquiries of the lawyer 
after the welfare of his family, Mr. Glum informed him of the im¬ 
paired state of his daughter’s health, and that she had accompanied 
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him to the city, and immediately resumed his inquiries in relation 
to the law-suit. For the honor of Mr. Hilton, both as a gentleman 
and a member of the legal profession, I regret to record that he was 
at this moment seized with an unaccountable turn of absence of 
mind. Although he stood bodily before Mr. Glum, with his ears 
and eyes open, (the latter to rather an unusual extent,) his senses 
failed to take cognizance of what was taking place immediately be¬ 
fore them. And when, with most anxious look, the impoverished 
client awaited a reply to his questions, he was puzzled by receiving 
for answer the sententious remarks : * Yes ; ah ! very true !’ 

* What is the amount V repeated Mr. Glum, at the same time in¬ 
stinctively raising his hands toward his ears, as if he would shut oat 
the reply. 

‘ Where are you staying V was the answer. 

‘ The costs V said Glum. 

* Your hotel V said Hilton. 

‘The bill 1’ 

‘ Miss Elsie- V 

‘The devil!’ said Glum, now thoroughly alarmed; ‘the man’s 
mad or deaf!' Then approaching the lawyer’s ear, and raising his 
voice to a shout, he said: * I want to know how much this cursed 
Rattle-Creek and rattle-brain suit is going to cost me. I’m a ruined 
man ! I’ve got to sell my farm, and pull up stakes, and go to Texas 
or California, or Chilly-hilly-hu, or some other good-for-nothing 
place, where they pay a bounty on bankrupts. Do you h-e-a-a-r 
me V he concluded, in a tone that shook the window-sashes. 

‘Oh, yes !’ said Hilton, laughing; ‘I hear; I’m not deaf, man. 
I understand now; you are the defendant in Smith versus Glum. 
It’s gone against you; very heavy bill—do n’t know how much. 
Give me your address, and I ’ll call and see you in the evening, and 
we ’ll talk it over.’ 

Although unwilling to protract his painful suspense, the other 
readily complied with this request; and beseeching the lawyer to 
be as lenient as possible, respectfully withdrew. Whether Mr. 
Hilton’s singular absence of mind rendered him unconscious of the 
time, or to whatever other cause his conduct is to be attributed, it 
so happened that he anticipated his appointntent by several hours. 

# Indeed, so early in the afternoon did he make his visit, that, much 
doubtless to his chagrin, Mr. Glum had not yet returned home, nor 
had his daughter been in any way notified of his intended call. 
Elsie had thought that nothing could add to the sufferings which she 
had already experienced ; but she now became conscious that there 
remained yet some untasted depths in the bitter cup of grief. To 
be obliged to see and calmly converse with one who had so cruelly 
wronged her, was indeed a severe trial. It is true it might have 
been avoided by denying herself to her unwelcome visitor, had not 
pride restrained her from giving any such evidence of her feelings. 
Summoning, therefore, all her womanly resolution, she descended 
to the drawing-room. * 

Of the ensuing interview we have unfortunately no means of 
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knowing much, excepting that several hours elapsed by the steeple- 
clock in the adjoining street, and by every other mortal measure¬ 
ment of time, before it was brought to a close. All else that we 
can say is, that as Mr. Glum’s self-announcing step was heard in 
the passage, there was a little drying of tears on Elsie’s cheek, a 
disengaging of bands, a playful smile on her lips, and one trustful, 
confiding, eloquent gaze from those large blue eyes — and—that 
was all. As Mr. Glum entered the room, Hilton rose to depart; 
but on being reminded by the former of the object of bis appoint¬ 
ment, he stepped to an escritoire at an adjacent table, hastily wrote 
a few lines, and thrusting them into the hands of his astonished 
companion, immediately withdrew. 

For a few moments the latter stood gazing at the door by which 
the lawyer had vanished, and then, deliberately taking out his spec¬ 
tacles, adjusted them preparatory to examining the much dreaded 
document. With trembling fingers he at length opened the paper, 
and read, in few words, not a bill of costs, but a receipt in full. But 
no emotion of pleasure succeeded. 4 The man’s mad !’ he mut¬ 
tered to himself j 4 I have n’t paid him a cent. Poor fellow !’ Then 
calling to his daughter, who had remained in an abstracted mood, 
gazing out of the window, 4 Elsie,’ he said, 4 did Hilton do or say 
any thing strange , or out of the way, when he was here V 

Elsie colored to the temples, and fully believing that her secret 
was discovered, replied : 4 Why, yes, father — rather V 

4 What did he say ? what did he do, child — eh V 

Elsie’s tears and blushes now increased four-fold, as, taking her 
father’s hand between her own, she said : 4 It’s all right, papa; 
do n’t worry about the law-suit. Mr. Hilton, I am sure, will not 
distress you. It’s all right, I assure you.’ 

Thus saying, she also vanished from the room, leaving poor Mr. 
Glum more utterly bewildered than ever. 

4 They ’re all mad together!’ he said at length ; 4 mad as Bed¬ 
lamites !’ But after long pondering, the truth began to dawn upon 
his mind, and his gloom and grief were changed into a correspond- 
ing joy. 4 There is some virtue left in the World,’ he exclaimed, 

4 and I shall not have to go to Texas after all!’ 

Let it not be supposed that Jack’s munificence was owing to any 
sudden influx of wealth by the decease of a rich uncle, or the dis¬ 
covery of hidden treasures. Such things never happen in real life. 
Rich uncles never die; or if they do, they take the pious precaution 
beforehand of providing that none of their property shall alight upon 
any one who really needs it. And as to hidden treasures, few, I be¬ 
lieve, have ever been enriched by these, unless it be the celebrated 
4 Kidd Company,’ which, at the latest accounts, had succeeded in 
bringing up from the mud and slime of the Hudson something that 
on strict analysis proved to possess the hue and smell and taste of 
one of the precious metals, or something precious near to it. I re¬ 
peat, then, such things never happen in reality. Wealth never de¬ 
scends in showers, excepting in dreams. In Jack’s case the contrary 
was so far the fact, that at the time of receipting his heavy bill, it 
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constituted a full moiety of his earthly possessions. But he bad a 
good profession, good abilities, and a stout heart, and was just pre¬ 
paring to transfer his office to the city, with every prospect of a 
lucrative business. 

Tidings of the new state of affairs were not slow in reaching 
Midgeville, and the consequent commotion and excitement in that 
little community were altogether unparalleled. Miss Smith was 
for once too utterly discomfited and mortified to admit of any thing 
like an effective rally. Some bitter things she thought and said, but 
she felt that it was to no purpose. It was in vain to anathematize 
Elsie, whom her objurgations would seldom or never reach; but 
her own family-circle were fully and frequently informed of her 
opinion that the former was ‘the artfulest and brazenest-facedest 
little minx in all Midgeville.’ 

To that delightful village Elsie Glum, as such, never returned. 
The mystic ceremony by which she forever discarded her unfitting 
patronymic, took place soon afterward, at the residence of her 
friend in the city. It was not until subsequent to this event that Mr. 
Smith found an opportunity to seek an explanation of Hilton’s*mys¬ 
terious conduct. This the latter did not hesitate to give, accompa¬ 
nied by no slight reproof for the entirely unwarranted construction 
put upon his language. The aggrieved father threatened an action 
at law, but upon a * sober second thought,’ relinquished so unpro¬ 
mising a project. He had succeeded once in his life in a law-suit, 
and felt that as a reasonable man he ought to be contented, and not 
expect impossibilities. He returned home and discoursed long and 
oracularly upon the subject, and concluded with a little sage advice, 
which, aided by an extremely wise look, and the usual approving 
gestures of his chin, did not fail of its effect. It was useless, he 
said, to speculate upon the matter now. Possibly there had been 
some misunderstanding. 4 At any rate,’ he said, 4 whatever may have 
been the nature of Mr. Hilton’s sentiments at some former period, 
it was quite evident that he did not now desire to marry Glorianna. 
Common-sense would teach that.’ 


TO NIAGARA. 

Earth trembleth at thy passing, mighty Flood! 

And from the secret chambers of the deep 
The voices of thy many waters keep, 

In thunder-tones and wild majestic mood, 

One everlasting anthem, praising God ! 

Thy fearful pathway leads thee o’er a steep, 

Which thou thyself alone dost dare to leap! 

I feel to worship here ; methinks I Ml seat 
Me on the beetling cliffs above the brink 

Of thy abyss; there ruminate and think: 

How restless is thy surge beneath my feet, 

Forever rolling, rushing on to meet 

Old Ocean’s boundless depths, for aye to sink 

Into oblivion, whence we mortals shrink • Horace Drabser. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER. 

With what pleasure I remember my grandmother, long since dead — 
Dead before my thanks had paid her for the cheerful words she said! 

Many were the songs she sang me, many pleasant tales she told, 

Full of love and wildest romance, in those fairy days of old. 

Visions, to my childish fancy bright as any poet’s dreams, 

Floated round me while I listened to those strange and startling themes. 

Yet they were not strange onto me; for to me the world was new, 

And whatever was the wildest, that my fancy deemed most true. 

Naught was wondrous; all was real; breaking on me like the light 
Of a slow but certain morning, following the darkest night 

Seated on the old green sofa, or within her easy chair, 

In the evening when the fire-light tinged ns with its rnddy glare: 

With her knitting-Work and basket filled with treasures rare and strange, 
Balls of yam, pins, thread, wax, thimbles, and a trifle of small change. 

She would speak of fairies, witches, goblins of all shapes and size, 
Spectre-ships and headless horses, men with huge and staring eyes: 

Gleaning from the page of history, many things she had to tell 
Of the strong true-hearted workers who had served their country well. 

All the trials our forefathers suffered in the days of yore, 

With the wintry sea behind them and the savage tribes before: 

And the contest for true freedom, holding up its beacon-light, 

Flashing on the eyes of tyrants through the darkness of the night 

Then, relenting, she would picture all the charms of rural ease, 

Cottages with smiling faces, birds, brooks, flowers and waving trees. 

How we travelled over countries!—none too far for us to view 
In those happy winter evenings, when the world to me was new. 

Then on Sunday she would teach me wisdom from the best of Books, 

All the soul of old religious fervor beaming in her looks. 

Every thing was bright and joyous; sorrow was not dreamed of then; 
No cold slights, nor rude encounters with the warring hosts of men. 

Dear grandmother, take my blessing!—it is but a simple thing, 

Feebly breathed, and faintly blending with the strains the angels sing. 

I have left the paths you taught me ; and e’en now your angel eyes 
May be looking down upon me, full of meek but sad surprise. 

How I’ve wandered none can fancy, save my own sad heart to-night. 

As it throbs so wildly, vainly calling up that old delight: 

Yet I fain would bless you for the precious counsels you have given. 
Teaching me the way of life, and pointing out the road to Heaven. 

Boston, April 0,1847. 
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$l)t tfggptian betters. 


KCU DIR fclX. 


LETTER EIGHTEENTH. 


fROM ABU AM.AU OMAR, TO BBTD ABHMAD KL HAJI. OHIBT 0XCKBTART OB TBI CXADII AT OA1RO. 

Many well-meaning persons imagine that the only way to instruct 
is to give a long serious lecture. Such is my friend in the white 
cravat; who, when once he broaches a favorite theme, never tires 
in expatiating upon it, not doubting that the patience of his listener 
will keep pace with his own garrulity. Yet the intention of my 
friend is so pure, and his observations contain so much of the wis¬ 
dom I desire to obtain, that I quietly submit to his prosing, know¬ 
ing that I can lighten myself of part of the burden by bestowing a 
share of it upon you. So you see, my dear Ahhmad, what you 
gain by keeping company with a traveller, who, not content with 
giving you the thoughts that spring from his own brain, must needs 
introduce you to another, who, with less mercy, showers upon you 
all at once the result of his long experience. My friend took the 
first occasion to renew the subject of How to he Old , and thus con¬ 
tinued : 

* It is not to be supposed that the course of old age will always 
flow unruffled. It has its trials, and those that are serious, as well 
as when, in younger days, the active duties of life engrossed the 
thoughts; and the man advanced in yearn has to meet them under 
great disadvantage. Buoyant youth and mature age, together with 
the excitement caused by frequent change of scene, give little time 
for cares to make deep impression; and should they come for a 
moment, youth has strength to bear them. But the old are fixed 
to one spot, cannot easily vary their modes of life, and have not 
strength, either mental or physical, always at command to bear 
them up against small ills, which are often more annoying than the 
deeper wounds of a great calamity. Other troubles, of greater 
magnitude, likewise exist to disturb an old man’s repose, and they are 
of a nature to require strong efforts to remove, for they are deeply 
seated in the human breast. It does require an effort to subdue 
that lurking spirit of ambition which still prompts us to wish to rise 
above our present standing, to suppress a sigh for objects once de¬ 
sired and now unattainable, prevent us deploring the loss of oppor¬ 
tunities where we might have improved our condition, and above 
all, to behold with composure the advancement of competitors who 
are possessed of endowments inferior to our own. All these cause 
repinings which must be met early and sternly rebuked. Sound 
reason will check these encroachments on our repose, and a well- 
regulated imagination will direct the thoughts to subjects calculated 
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to make us be resigned to our lot. And it must be remembered 
that old age has no claim to possess unadulterated happiness. My 
only aim is to show that we need not be more unhappy, being old, 
than when years bad not pressed upon us. Each state has its 
means of bearing the trials and pains imposed upon it, if these 
means are properly brought into action, and each state may create 
sources of enjoyment adapted to its wants. I have indicated some, 
of a number, which will produce the desired effect. If life was a 
smooth, unruffled stream, no skill would be requisite to navigate 
our bark, for no shoals or quicksands would impede our progress. 
There are calm spots over which we do glide with ease, and near 
them are turbulent waters which put to trial all our science to pass 
through with security. My endeavor has been to show that we have 
within us all the knowledge necessary to make the voyage safe and 
agreeable. 

* After all that has been said, the physical constitution has a ma¬ 
terial influence over our mental faculties, and indirectly affects our 
plans for the better support of the burdens of old age. One of a 
nervous temperament will be apt to be querulous, irritable and 
easily deranged by slight causes j one of a sanguine temper will 
view things in too bright colors, and hence be subjected to frequent 
disappointments. Bodily health in early life, when the constitution 
is forming, will have a powerful influence on the temper and dispo¬ 
sition ; and if a youthful invalid should not be so fortunate as to be 
guided by judicious persons who will carefully apportion instruction 
to his weakness, he will acquire prejudices and contract erroneous 
views of men and things ; a never-failing source of unhappiness in 
all stages of life. Discontented in youth, in old age wretched. If 
the mind has not been enfeebled by indulgence while the body pined, 
there is hope that the subject may have kept good temper and re¬ 
moved his false impressions as he advanced. 

1 If the general remarks I have made be just, it is reasonable to 
believe the passions will fall under the influence of a sound mind 
and a well-regulated imagination. Two such counsellors cannot 
fail of exercising a wholesome control, and of possessing the moral 
power to direct them to the ends for which they were implanted; 
not suppressed, but reduced to obedience; the flame extinguished, 
but the warmth retained. Such would be the effect produced by a 
well balanced mind, and old age would be spared the violent emo¬ 
tions that corrode the heart. As a natural consequence of this dis¬ 
cipline, the moral sentiments would be in a sound condition, the 
tranquil mind would delight in the exercise of benevolent affections, 
not merely by impulses, but by steady endeavors, under the firm 
conviction that the happiness of others and of ourselves is best pro¬ 
moted by a conscientious discharge of the duties we owe to our fel¬ 
low-men. 

*1 have attempted to show the manner in which the imagination 
may occupy itself, and have mentioned subjects it might innocently 
and agreeably dwell upon. But I do not wish to be understood 
as recommending that one should permit the mind to wander into 
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ideal paths merely to avoid the labor of serious thought. We should 
not get the habit of relieving the mind in this way. The exercise of 
the imagination should be considered rather as a relaxation than as 
a steady pursuit. As it makes part of our being, we ought not, if 
we could, to throw it off from us, but rather use it as an occasional 
relief from the fatigue of too steady thinking. Yet as we cannot 
always divert the mind from a given object by the mere force of rea¬ 
son, I propose another method of producing the effect, and at the 
same time affording another means of rendering old people con¬ 
tented : I mean the occupation or employment of time not taken up 
by one’s regular profession or calling. And here the necessity of 
early culture is apparent. They who are taken when very young 
from their schools, and put immediately to business, have no chance 
of acquiring a taste for any thing but that which is set before them. 
It is a misfortune which many well disposed persons labor under, 
that of never being taught how to employ the hours which their regu¬ 
lar pursuits spare to them, for no one is so constantly occupied as to 
have no leisure for mental or physical relaxation, if he choose to take 
either. It is this which prevents people knowing what to do with 
themselves when the objects of business are attained, or ill health 
forces them to retire from harassing cares. Many do not retire, for 
fear of ennui, and others, when they have left the active pursuits in 
which they have passed their lives without reproach, fall into bad 
habits for want of mental resources. 

4 There is another evil, less reprehensible it is true, which besets 
many men, and which injures their minds and bodies by constant ap¬ 
plication, and this is, the habit of carrying to their firesides too larg§ 
a portion of their business thoughts. 

4 It is not to be expected that the moment a man turns his back 
from his usual occupations, he can all at once divert his thoughts at 
will into a given channel; but he can, when he enters his dwelling, 
have in readiness some pursuit or study that shall put his mind into 
another train. He will afterward find that he comes back to his accus¬ 
tomed vocation with new energy and often with fresh ideas on busi¬ 
ness subjects which before were confused. He who expects to 
unravel an intricate subject by intense and continued thinking, rarely 
succeeds, and is sure to injure, for the moment, his mental faculty; 
but if he will give a temporary relief to his mind by changing its di¬ 
rection, his powers of perception will recover their vigor, and he 
will be surprised at having the object of his search rise up before 
him when he least expects it. From my own experience much bene¬ 
fit is derived from having one leading fixed study to occupy one’s-self 
upon, when not engrossed by business. Something that will abstract 
and engage the mind, and that can be resorted to when light reading 
or amusements have accomplished all that was expected from them. 
The two, judiciously combined, prevent the hours hanging heavily; 
one may afford just labor enough to excite the powers of thought, 
the other an agreeable relaxation when the mind is fatigued. The 
alternation produces the wholesome effect of keeping the mind in 
better health. 
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4 It is not to be doubted that intellectual labor, when properly ap¬ 
plied, by giving occupation to the thoughts, materially contributes to 
preserve the mind in a tranquil state, or if it cause excitement, 
awakens it to agreeable sentiments ; it is not less true that the sym¬ 
pathies of private friendship smooth the passage through life, and 
augment the love wo should bear to our fellow-men. There is how¬ 
ever another spring whence flow more intense pleasure, and this is 
found in the cultivation of the affections. It is in the sanctuary of 
home, the place where are treasured up his richest hopes, where his 
confidence reposes, and where his heart yields to the warmest im¬ 
pulses, that man may find the peace which the outward world cannot 
bestow. Amid the endearing objects that surround the domestic 
hearth, his satisfaction is two fold ; the more he gives to others, the 
more he receives in return ; nor does the absence of his enjoyments 
entirely deprive him of pleasure, for by his previous training, the 
recollection of joys that are past is soothing ; and the remembrance 
of relatives whom he once cherished, may be retained without abate¬ 
ment of cheerfulness. 

* The sciences are well calculated to fix the attention, and we may 
derive satisfaction in being useful to mankind by the discoveries we 
make or the conclusions we draw from the study of them. Should 
the application they require be too laborious, relief may be found in 
cultivating the fine arts, or by partaking in moderation of the amuse¬ 
ments of the day. I intend this remark should apply even to the 
old, for I see no reason why they should be debarred the enjoyment 
of innocent amusements; cheerfulness is much promoted by the 
part they may be allowed to take in such as are suited to their age 
and tastes. Theatrical amusements, which certain persons errone¬ 
ously consider as a snare to youth, can produce no dangerous effect 
upon old age; and when the mind and the imagination are both at 
the same time agreeably exercised, I know nothing better calculated 
to give pleasurable sensations. A fine picture is viewed with plea¬ 
sure by the most dull of comprehension ; how much more must be 
felt by an intellectual man who has acquired a taste for painting and 
improved it by contemplating the works of the art ? His mind be¬ 
comes elevated, and the asperities of his character are softened. The 
man of cultivation feels likewise the influence which music pos¬ 
sesses to create agreeable emotions, to rouse hiip to the performance 
of noble acts, or to relieve the throbbings of the heart. 

4 We may possess all the elements of a tranquil mind, such as I 
have described as conducive to contentment in old age, yet they may 
fail of completely accomplishing their object, if the heart be not 
touched with proper religious sentiments. A devotional feeling is 
bom with us ; is independent of books or creeds, and all the objects 
of the natural world are adapted to increase its force, provided we 
view them in a right mind. It is whispered in the breeze and borne 
to us in the storm ; it is warbled by the birds and is heard in the low- 
ings of the cattle ; yet if it be not kept alive by exercise, it may, like 
any of our faculties, become entirely inert, and indeed may be so 
much perverted as to produce harm. But when it is cherished with 
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sincerity, it becomes a guide in youth, a safeguard in manhood, a 
solace in old age. The more it is encouraged, the more is its influ¬ 
ence augmented, bringing with it humility, resignation and peace. 
The mind of a person may be enriched with all moral endowments, 
and they may produce passive obedience ; but give him a true reli¬ 
gious feeling, and his heart expands in cheerfulness even when ad¬ 
versity presses him the hardest. Religion brightens his path with 
hope; holds out to him a reward for his resignation, a relief from 
his pains. The character may acquire the energy to suffer, or the 
power to cast aside its cares, but it is religious sentiment alone that 
can subdue the stern will and soften grief. 

4 When I speak of religion, it is in its largest sense, the homage 
due to one sole Being, and love to all mankind; for if our religious 
views take a sectarian cast, so far from producing quiet to the soul, 
they will embitter the thoughts and actions, create harshness of cha¬ 
racter, and prevent us exhibiting those virtuous graces that smooth 
the path of life. A true reverence of God and love to our fellow- 
men are reciprocal sentiments, one produces the other; they bring 
out the full heartedness of the whole man, elevate his principles and 
warm his sympathies. The narrow views of sect, the puerile dis¬ 
tinction of forms, the idle dependence on words, and the blind sub¬ 
mission to dogmas of men, will vanish before enlarged views, and 
the happiness man wishes to bestow on all around him will be re¬ 
flected to himself, and crown his days with gladness. 

4 Enough has been said to show where may be found the materials 
to produce as much contentment as the state of our being and our 
associations will admit. I do not pretend to point out a way to es¬ 
cape from the burdens inherent to our existence ; but rather to indi¬ 
cate some of the methods by which these burdens may be lightened. 
It has not been my intention to form a system of education for all 
ages; my business is only with those who have past their prime, and 
I have given a few hints as to the manner declining years may be 
passed happily. More depends upon ourselves than we are aware 
of. Part of man’s misery, of which he so much complains, arises 
from the very perfection of his moral and physical being, which being 
made sensitive is more easily affected by external impressions. But 
the world is full of the means of happiness, and it is only by the ill 
use of the faculties with which we are endowed that we are not so 
happy as we might be and it is intended we should be. My scheme does 
not comprise every means of contentment, and it may be defective 
by the great tranquillity it tends to produce ; of course it will not be 
adopted by those whose enjoyment consists of excitement. We all 
admit that patience is a virtue we are often forced to practice, at the 
same time we must concede that patience, to be perfect, requires a 
submissive spirit, and that resolution, (a sterner virtue) to be borne 
out with vigor, requires a strong understanding. I do not propose 
to render old men passive, or debar them from mixing in the world 
and taking such part in its affairs as their inclinations and tastes may 
prompt. I desire that their actions may be directed by judgment 
and not by passion; that they may keep in the path of justice and 
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truth, and present themselves to their fellow men as examples worthy 
of imitation. The man of a well regulated mind will thus be vir¬ 
tuous ; his days will glide on, at peace with himself and the world; 
and when the hour for his last change approaches, he will view it 
without dismay, and afford convincing proof that he possessed the 
knowledge of 4 How to be Old . 1 * 

I am not sure that I should have continued to relate to you the 
conversation held with my friend on the means of rendering old age 
supportable, were I not convinced that be spoke with perfect sin¬ 
cerity, and with an ardent desire that I should pursue a path that 
would lead me to contentment. I offer therefore no excuse for 
dwelling so long on this one topic, which he chose for my benefit. 
He gave me the result of much experience added to much know¬ 
ledge of the human heart, and if he talked much of what he had 
seen and felt, he only imitated the poet Alrabia in the lines written 
in his old age to Youth. 

* Yki, Youth! thou 'rt fled and I am left, 

Like yonder desolated bower, 

By Winter’s ruthless hand bereft 
Of every leaf and every flower. 

'With heaving heart and streaming ayes 
1 woo'd thee to prolong thy stay, 

But vain were all my tears aud sighs, 

Thou only fled’st more swift away. 

• Yet though thou fled'st away so fast, 

1 can recall thee if 1 will ; 

Fori can talk of what is past. 

And while 1 talk, enjoy thee stilL’ 

Neto-York, ninth dan •/ Ur Moon \ 

* Zoo'lduuUk: Hegira, 1260. j — 

letter Nliuteenlft, 

PROM THE 8AME TO THE 8AME. 

The nations of Europe are overcharged with pride, the Ameri¬ 
cans are fully charged with vanity. The first have had wars, revo¬ 
lutions ; have beheaded kings and have destroyed thousand of their 
fellow beings; wherefore, according to the maxims of these Chris¬ 
tians, they have sufficient ground to be proud. The second have had 
only a revolution, on a comparatively moderate scale, consequently 
have few things of which to be proud. All they can do is to make 
believe, so they get up something they think is akin, called vanity. 
One nation dwells with rapture on deeds of the past, while it exults 
in exhibiting the fruit the past has produced; the other endeavors to 
imitate this boasted greatness, yet can only proclaim aloud now, 
what it expects to be in future. It mistakes the germ of greatness 
for greatness itself, and imagines it actually possesses that which 
time alone can bring forth. 

The spirit of emulation is no doubt commendable ; it is a power¬ 
ful stimulus to action ; yet it is idle in the scholar to believe he has 
equalled the master by merely listening to his precepts, or think him¬ 
self perfect before he has carried into practice the lessons he has 
received. 
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England and France are proud of the eminence to which they 
have attained in arts and arms. Spain shuts her eyes to her forlorn 
condition, and is proud of what she once was. China is proud, but 
it is the pride of ignorance. She thinks herself the greatest, be¬ 
cause she refuses to look at others, fearing they may be as great as 
herself. Italy has been so long buried in despotism and superstition, 
that she has forgotten her ancient renown, and fosters pride by ado¬ 
ration of the fine Arts, which has rendered her effeminate. She is 
without a soul, has hardly a body, aud lives on the charm produced 
by an ardent imagination. Her grandeur now centres in a few pieces 
of cold marble, her patriotism is lost in pictures. America is yet 
too young, and has not yet done sufficient to acquire for herself a high 
niche in the temple of fame. According to the world’s standard of 
renown, she is still far behind the point where she may claim a place 
among the great, and assume with confidence a right to be proud. 
It may mortify her to say it, but for some years to come she must 
content herself with merely moving in a humble sphere, and for lack 
of more exalted attributes, must console herself with being a little 
vain. This vanity is said, by certain moralists, to be a harmless sen¬ 
timent, but for my own part I think otherwise when I perceive very 
ill effects arise from it to the people of this country. It takes from 
them a portion of independent feeling which should be cherished; 
it is in opposition to a national spirit, which should make them desire 
to be thought well of, not by being like others, but by the strength 
of their own native character. And then it leads them into low acts 
to gain favor; induces them to court inferior objects for the sake of 
applause, even when it comes from persons who are incapable of 
appreciating the good qualities they do possess; and while thus 
avid of praise they are over-sensitive of reproof. 

The Americans are proverbially hospitable, yet it is asserted that 
this hospitality is not entirely disinterested; that when bestowed 
upon foreigners, especially Englishmen, a return is expected ; that 
a great dinner should draw forth a little praise of them and their 
country. It is a circumstance worthy of remark, that the Americans 
are more desirous of securing the favorable opinion of the English 
than that of any other European people; yet strange to say, the 
English are the people of all others they abuse the most. To read 
the public prints, you would not only suppose they were in constant 
feud, but on the eve of an open rupture, so bitter are the invectives 
hurled one against the other. 

The Americans are said to be ignorant, coarse, levellers; the 
English, proud, overbearing aristocrats, who desire to govern the 
world ; the Americans are accused of wishing to pull down all time- 
honored institutions, and erect in their place a perfect equality, while 
the English are pronounced as desiring to trample on liberal princi¬ 
ples and place their iron yoke upon the neck of the human race. Not¬ 
withstanding this antipathy, the Americans set a high value on praise 
which comes from the English perchance, and do much to obtain it, 
perhaps thinking that as the nation is powerful, their moral influence 
must be alike extensive, and that their good opinion once secured,* 
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other nations will follow the lead. These endeavors of the Ameri¬ 
cans to draw toward them the regard of the English are not always 
crowned with success ; indeed at times their vanity receives a severe 
rebuff. The English are too proud to flatter, and as they have an 
exalted opinion of themselves, and a pretty thorough contempt of 
all others, they do not often allot to the Americans the merit which 
they may justly claim. Moreover, it maybe said that the Americans, 
independent of the general regard in which they desire to be held, 
are apt to demand commendation for qualities that do not form 
prominent features in their character. 

An English author who distinguished himself in his own country 
by many works, was held in high repute in America for the novel 
and very graphic manner he had described individual character, as 
it is found in every-day life, and the excellent moral feeling by which 
his delineations were dictated. He brought forth to public notice 
many virtues which exist among people in the humble walks of life, 
and made apparent, that among many who are cast into the shade 
by the lowness of their condition, or by vicious education, certain 
qualities do abound which the more favored classes of the world 
might envy. He touched a chord which in an especial manner 
awakened the sympathy of the American people; hence his works 
were universally read and as universally admired. It was thought 
that praise from such a man would be above all price ; he who could 
so well describe men and things in the old world, would be sure to 
be charmed with the wonders of the new, and be a suitable person 
to make these wonders known to the ends of the earth. 

Well, hearing bis fame had passed over the broad ocean and found 
a resting-place in America, he came to the country. Here was an 
honor! The man whom they so well knew by his books was wel¬ 
comed as an old friend. There was nothing they did not do for him. 
Flags streamed to the wind, the drums were beaten, he was made 
to eat at public dinners, dance at balls, and talk at private parties; 
you would have thought he was come for the special purpose of heal¬ 
ing all wounds, of dispensing all worldly blessings. According to 
the invariable custom of the country, his body was shaken by every 
one who could seize hold of him, until he could hardly stand. 
Speeches were made right at him by every one who had a tongue ; 
the public institutions invited him to witness their deliberations; 
hospitals were thrown open, where the suffering suppressed their 
groans that they might hear the sound of his voice; and farther to 
give an uncommonly strong proof of regard, a fancy-ball was given 
to him by the elite of the * Five Points,’ a class of people who were 
his special favorites in his own country. In short, the inhabitants 
made fools of themselves, and absolutely turned the head of the 
m^n who had never received such honors before. The paroxysm 
lasted its time, and when it subsided, which it soon after did, the in¬ 
habitants found leisure to reflect on the effect of their delirium. A 
reaction took place; they who had been drunk, found when sober 
that they had said and done more than the occasion called for; yet 
still they hoped they had made an indelible impression, which would 
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show itself by a grateful return, and they and their doings would 
be extolled to the skies. 

The man on his part, being out of his element, got bewildered and 
said many things he should have withheld; what was worse, while 
under the influence of the high pressure of applause, he was off his 
guard, lost his presence of mind, and while praising the inhabitants 
for many things they had done, censured them, and that not lightly, 
for certain things they had left undone. 

Here was a d&nouemcnt entirely unexpected. Instead of unquali¬ 
fied praise, which they had fairly purchased by adulation, they were 
requited by blame for their faults. Here was a lamentable end to a 
gay beginning, yet it was not surprising; the heat was so great as 
to consume the metal, and when the fire went out, both wondered 
why it had ever burnt so fiercely. Each party came to his senses, 
though rather late ; they parted, barely on speaking terms, and have 
ever since abused each other in books, pamphlets and public prints 
from that day to this. The inhabitants have forgotten the pleasure 
they once derived from the author’s works, while he on his part has 
been silent where he might have applauded. They were both dis¬ 
appointed, by their own faults, but chiefly by that of the Americans, 
who to get food for their vanity, bestowed their favors on one who 
did not appreciate the value of them, or the purpose for which they 
were granted. 

Other foreigners, male and female, have come to the country, par¬ 
taken largely of its hospitality, and when returned to their homes 
have given faint praise to the people’s virtues, or showered streams 
of ridicule on their foibles. They have seldom or never failed of 
soon publishing their travels, so that the Americans have rarely been 
kept long in suspense. The steam-boat which they looked to be 
charged with gratitude, has in most cases been deeply laden with 
sneers, censures; sometimes scoffs. In short, the Americans find 
no one willing to award to them the merit they think they deserve; 
no one disposed to make a suitable return for the labor that has been 
bestowed to acquire his good opinion. 

One great man, a lord, has behaved worse than all the others. 
He has not said a word. When applied to by some of his country¬ 
men for the privilege of publishing an account of his travels in this 
land, and from which much was expected, he had the hard-hearted 
ingratitude to say he did not intend to publish any thing at all. This 
was a most unkind cut. Not to be thought worthy even of censure, 
to be unnoticed; not to have one’s name mentioned or seen in the 
hand-writing of a nobleman, is an unlooked-for misfortune not easy 
to forget. This is a downfall to hopes inspired by vanity, and all that 
can now be said is, that this lord is not so great a man as his name 
would import. All this was not however discovered till his b^ck 
was turned and his contemptuous silence became known. 

Another source from which vanity receives great support is the 
love for titles, civil as well as military. When once a man has a title 
attached to his name, it is there fixed for life, whatever may be his 
after calling or deserts. This produces an incongruity perfectly lu- 
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dicrous; an inconsistency between the title and the occupation that 
is remarkable at every step you take. The nation has an idea that 
a certain portion of the people should be made into soldiers, ready 
to defend the country in case of irivasion; wherefore, to discipline 
and inure the citizens to the hardships of war, and give them a taste 
for the blood it is intended they shall shed, they are made to parade 
up and down the streets several times a year, make a loud noise, and 
end the day at the grog-shops or places less reputable. They are 
then called the ‘cheap defence of nations/ because, in emergency, 
they have ever proved to be the dearest. Every individual enrolled 
in these troops has a title, according to the rank he holds ; you may 
judge therefore among a numerous people what a multitude there 
must be of lieutenants, captains, majors, colonels and generals; the 
two last are sometimes called heroes. When not on duty they pur¬ 
sue their accustomed vocations, some of which are not of a very 
elevated grade; you may therefore be served very obsequiously by 
a person who if you saw him in his military dress you would make 
a salam to, but now he is willing to clean your sandals, brush your 
clothes or feed your horse. The sackcha (water-carrier) may be a 
a captain; the bowwab (door-keeper) a colonel, and the sais , a 
general. 

Besides these honors thus liberally bestowed upon the inhabitants 
in their military capacity, others have titles who are Oiviliatis or law¬ 
givers. The moment a citizen is elected to be one of these last, he 
becomes honorable ; all his former sins are washed away; his face 
is white, and he is in future to be called the honorable W. A., M. B., 
or M. C. He may have defrauded his best friend ; gambled, been 
seen drunk, or coveted his neighbor's wife; no matter, he is now 
purified from all stain, is to be called by his new title, and be regarded 
as an honorable man. 

These inconsistencies are striking when seen separately, but when 
all grades and titles are mixed together, as they are in common in¬ 
tercourse, and you see, as is often the case, one person bearing 
three titles, civil, judicial and military, then the effect is truly laugh¬ 
able. Imagine to yourself a little great man called the honorable, 
colonel, judge Snakeroot, the hero of Saggadahok. We will sup¬ 
pose, by way of illustration, that a public festival has been celebrated; 
the day after it, the following description will appear : 

‘Yesterday the dinner given by the ‘Society for Equalizing all Con¬ 
ditions and making Every-body Happy/ came off, (which means, was 
eaten.) The viands were arranged by Colonel Griddle, the veteran 
who has stood many a hot fire, the mention of whose name is suf¬ 
ficient pledge that the culinary art was carried to perfection. The 
wines were of the choicest kind, provided by the man unmoved by 
danger, General Wrigglebottom. The chair was filled by the Hon¬ 
orable Mr. Broadbottom, supported on his right by the Honorable 
PeterFunk, and on his left by the Honorable Peter Schimil. The seat 
of Vice-President was ably filled by the Honorable Mr.ShefepShanks. 
After the cloth was removed, the Honorable Mr. Longshanks made 
a speech, m which he displayed in a thrilling manner the peculiar 
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advantages enjoyed by the people of this country ; adverted in a de¬ 
cided tone to the undoubted right of this nation to Texas, Oregon, 
California, Mexico, the Saudwich Islands, Behrings’-Straits, and all 
the countries ever heard of on this continent; foretold in glowing 
terms the universal spread of republicanism, and the happiness all 
mankind would surely possess by carrying out the views of the 
society of which he was proud to be a member.* The speech was 
loudly applauded and responded to by the Honorable Mr. Short- 
shanks. The Honorable Mr. Cruikshanks made a neat speech, the 
Honorable Mr. Spindleshanks made an appropriate speech. The 
Honorable Mr. Noshanks said a few words. This last, by the way, 
means that he made no speech at all, but merely has his name and 
title mentioned. 

Ya Satir! (O protector!) what a jumble ! Was there ever collected 
within so small a space in a republican country so great a number 
of titled men, who when stripped of these appendages, are worthy 
citizens, with no warlike propensities or pretensions to superior 
wisdom! 

I might recount many other scenes where a profusion of titles is 
the most prominent mark of eminence, but I shall only mention one 
more circumstance, which will give an idea of the extent of the 
vanity peculiar to this people, one which will excite your wonder as 
it did mine when I first arrived. It is this ; in the whole of this vast 
region, containing millions of animated beings, there are no men or 
women. I hear you exclaim, Allah Akbar (God is most great) this 
is the most marvellous fact that was ever recorded ; Bismilhah , (in 
the name of God,) what do you mean, and how happens it that a 
country peopled and governed as this is said to be, should be without 
human beings ] I answer the question, by telling you that these 
human beings are not men and women, but gentlemen and ladies, 
and by these appellations only are the inhabitants known. 

It is seen that in Europe, many persons bear these names as an 
especial mark of distinction, therefore in order not to appear behind 
them in rank, and to abuse the inordinate pride of the aristocrats 
abroad, this whole nation takes the names as a universal denomina¬ 
tion. Let a man’s calling or character be whatever it may, he is 
here a gentleman and an esquire, and his wife is a lady. One may 
keep a cobbler’s stall and his wife may pass her hours of recreation 
at the wash-tub ; another may be governor of the state, and his wife 
have a real Cashmere shawl, and see company on Wednesdays; they 
are all equal, all ladies and gentlemen. You may meet on the road 
a pedlar and his wife in a wagon loaded with the shining materials 
of his craft; it is Betbuel Littledipper, Esquire, and lady, riding in 
their own carriage from the bouse of one neighbor to that of ano¬ 
ther. In all hotels, either in cities or the interior, where the names 
of the new arrivals are written down in a book; where all ages, sex, 
classes, colors and occupations come and go, you perceive the names 
of Mr. A. and lady, Mr. B. and lady , etc., but no men or women. 
The full extent of this mania may be further seen by a few adver¬ 
tisements, which I transcribe, and with which I close this letter: 
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4 Wanted, as help in a small family where there are no children, 
a lady to do the cooking. A professor of religion would be pre¬ 
ferred/ 

4 Wanted, in a private family, who see little company, a middle 
aged lady , to do chamber-work and scouriug. She must be of the 
first respectability/ 

4 Wants a situation, a lady , who is accustomed to children, and 
who can render herself useful in the sausage-making business. She 
can bring a first-rate recommendation from the Rev. Nincompoop 
Snivel, her minister/ 

Wer-York, seventh day of the Moon / 

Zoo’lckadck : Htgira, 1260. > 


TO THE AURORA BOREALIS. 

Long, long have I watched thy wild flickering beam, 

O beautiful Northern Light! 

For the heavens are tinged with thy transient gleam, 

And decked with a halo of glory they seem, 

Those clouds on the brow of the night 

Pray where hast thou borrowed that quivering ray 
And those bright corruscationa of thine ? 

Hast thou caught up the moon-beams that wander astray, 
Or does splendor steal down from the long Milky Way 
In such wonderful beauty to shine ? 

Or art thou a beam of the life-giving snn, 

Looking back from his couch in the west, 

Half grieved that his mission of kindness is done? 

Does he, pitiful, glance from the goal he has won 
To the world all in darkness at rest ? 

Thou answerest not; yet I look upon thee 
When thy glory lights up the dark sky, 

As a friend to the lands of the cold Arctic Sea, 

Whose long winter evenings all cheerless would be, 

If thy bright beams were chased from the sky. 

Thou art there with the fur-clad Laplander by night, 

Thou wilt teach him his pathway to steer, 

And he blesses thy guidance, O kind Northern Light! 
That brings his snow hut to his gratified sight, 

And rest to his weary rein-deer. 

Thou art there where the iceberg towers mighty and vast, 
From the dark rolling ocean below ; 

Thou wilt show where the fisherman’s net may be cast, 
Thou wilt guide the rude bark as it swiftly flies past, 

All, all by thy magical glow. 

Sd, Aurora, though science all vainly may dwell 
On thy glory its source to define, 

I *m content to believe He has taught thee to shine, 

Who guideth the stars, and whose power divine 
Doeth all things both wisely and well. 

Jpril dlA, 1847. 
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WORDS OP CHEER. 

They come to us in sorrow’s hour, 

When fondest hopes are scarce alive, 
And like the dew-drop to the flower, 

They bid each withering bud revive. ~ 

Like sunshine to the frozen soil, 

The torpid spirit they unbind, 

Wake Feeling from it's winter coil, 

And spread new verdure o’er the mind. 

They thrill the heart like music tones 
When breathed by lips divinely sweet, 
For every chord their magic owns, 

Nor fails each measure to repeat 

‘Still bind me, then, thou Power divine ! 

To spirits gentle, warm and true, 

Whose words of cheer with smiles combine 
To make my joys for ever new. 


INGLESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 


BT ‘TUB ' 8 Q O I R * 


PRE FACE. 

Antoine Louis wrote a treatise on 4 Gun-shot Wounds/ I have 
written on just what took my fancy—-as he did. You, good- 
natured reader, are allowed the same freedom, and can read me or 
not, as you please. 

4 No book/ says the Doctor, 4 can be complete without a preface.' 
This is very true, and is why lam writing one. And here under¬ 
stand, once for all, that this preface is not being written for your 
sake, but for somebody’s else. That somebody is John Ingle op 
Ingleside, Esq. My friends call me ‘Jack/ I am 4 The 'Squire' 
with the village people. You may say 4 The Squire,' courteous 
reader. 

A man is expected to have some good reason for turning author 
at forty. If I had one I should keep it to myself. 

The eminent French anatomist alluded to is very particular in 
admonishing the surgeon in all cases to use the probe before dress¬ 
ing. Now if any one happens to get wounded in* the cross-fire of 
the following chapters, let him probe well before applying the heal¬ 
ing-plaster of self-conceit to the wound. He would do well to cau¬ 
terize it, also, to prevent ill consequences. The Mexicans, in the 
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siege of Matamoras, it is said, fired copper shot. It is an oversight 
if the following chapters are not shotted in the same spirit of bar¬ 
barity. It is still worse when the two-edged sword of truth is used, 
for it is become so rusted of late that a mere scratch from it is well- 
nigh fatal. 

The study, or as my house-keeper persists in styling it, * the Li¬ 
brary,* at Ingleside, is the hall of symposium where two or three 
kindred spirits, bachelors like myself, (three is their exact number,) 
are welcomed in the winter evenings. During the other seasons we 
meet but little, except sometimes of a summer day, after dinner. 
If we met all the year round we might tire of each other. 

I do not pretend that all which I have written as in the first per* 
son is to be set down to the credit of my own thought. In most 
cases the ideas are those of my friends ; only the dress is mine. To 
the tartness of these chapters I lay special claim. When any kind¬ 
liness of feeling creeps in, it is to be charged either directly to these 
ray confreres , or to their influence over me. My seal is a bee, with 
lance in couch. 

Adam Smith, on his death-bed, said to the members of the club 
which used to meet at his house: ‘ This meeting will have to ad¬ 
journ to another 'place .* Not in thp same kindly spirit do I refer 
you, reader, to the ensuing pages ; but like Caesar’s ghost to Brutus, 
*7 will meet thee at Phillippi /* j N0 

Ingltsidt, Ides Mar., Ol. 662-4. - 


QBAFTZR HB9T. 

'THE LIBRARY, 1 

‘An upright man is a king, although he always live a private life.* 

Soorai* 8, iM PoLiTiooa or Pi.ato, 

* Be not too angry if I at times heat thee a trifle ; I enjoy my merry little fire.’ 

Gdmdirodi. 

I am a king here in my study, and my empire is wide enough. 
The grate, heaped up with glowing coal, is full of joyous little imps, 
that peer out between the bars and run riot over the chimney-back, 
or dart out invisibly and lick up the snow-spangles on my black 
beaver, as I come in from my winter walks. 

My fire is at once my slave and friend. It is both my intimate 
and familiar. Old Winter whistles at the window and down the 
top of the chimney, trying to get in, but the honest fire keeps him 
out. So a clear conscience keeps many a cold trouble out of my 
heart. 

Prometheus, or Soui-gine , as the Chinese name him, deserves 
eternal gratitude for evoking fire down to earth. The Greek poets 
held that he stole it from heaven to give life to mankind ; that is, to 
make what were before mere statues of clay, live men and women. 
Poets are rathe^ questionable witnesses in matters of fact. Very 
likely the old tradition of the people was, that Prometheus com¬ 
mitted the theft in order to warm men and women, in time of cold. 
The Chinese account of the matter seems to me the better. Indeed, 
the Greeks had another account, very similar to that of the Chinese. 
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These latter also had two versions of the thing. I Hke the latter 
one best for its matter-of-fact straight-forwardness and its air of 
truth. The first runs thus : 

* Upon the summit of Mount Pou-tcheou,* says our author, ‘rose 
the walls of Justice. There the sun nor moon could be of use, 
although they came near; there was no difference of seasons, nor 
vicissitudes of day and night. This is the Kingdom of the Moon, 
which borders upon Siouang-mou , (the mother of the King of the 
West.) A saintly and great man went to walk in the confines of 
the moon and sun. There he saw a tree, and upon the tree a bird, 
which in flying emitted a stream of fire. He struck at it, and break¬ 
ing off a branch, caught the fire. This is he whom they call Soui- 
gine' 

The second and better one is thus related: 

* Some say that Soui-gine made fire with a certain wood, and used 
it to cook his viands. By this means he brought upon himself many 
distempers, and his stomach and belly were much deranged. But 
in this he followed the orders of heaven, and got the name of Sou i- 
gine.'* 

Does gluttony agree with you , dyspeptic reader 1 

Fire was worshipped by the Parsees ; and it is said that the gyp¬ 
sies to this day secretly do the same. Some one, I forget who, 
wrote from the Bosphorus that he surprised his gypsy servant kneel¬ 
ing, one morning at day-break, before a lighted fire-brand. Fire is 
such a giver of good that I do not blame the poor fellow ; although 
I cannot go quite so far as he. Doubtless he adored fervently; and 
if there had been any of his brethren to share his worship, he would 
cheerfully have given them space to kneel beside him on the ground, 
which is his temple-floor, and beneath the sky, his sacred dome. 
Yes, fervently and lovingly kneels the fire-worshipper, and adores; 
far otherwise than as you worship your God, Christian reader. 
You pay a worthier reverence. You build costly temples of stone 
in which to worship the one only and true God. You gild your Bible, 
(in which is written the divine law, 'hove thy neighbor as thyself f) 
you send apostles to the far-off heathen. Yes, you perform your 
worship in more grand and imposing fashion than the Parsee. 
You do more than this : you wear a saintly visage, and pray, hum¬ 
bly kneeling on velvet cushions ; and when your brother, the ragged 
mendicant, or the poor cripple, comes into your splendid churches 
to hear the Word of God, or what is as likely, to warm his shiver¬ 
ing limbs in the vestibule, you drive him forth into the streets, that 
he may not defile the sanctuary of the Most High. Go to, thou 
saintly sinner! come not nigh, lest the touch of thy garment defile 
me ! Ah ! but I do thee wrong; I will confess it, though it irks me 
so to do. I forgot the Scripture : ‘Ye are not of the world/ No, 
you art not! you belong somewhere else. If the Son op God 
should appear in the chancel of one of your churches, and speak to 


* GocutT: Orpine tie* Lois. 
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the devout assembly, he would say, with a sinister emphasis, 4 This 
meeting will have to adjourn to another place /* 

I have called myself a king, and I deem my motto from Plato 
warrant enough for the title. If it be not, I will quote Goguet 
again. Goguet quotes Lopi, Lopi quotes the historian Lao-chene- 
tsee, and I quote Goguet. The Chinese chronicler is speaking of 
the time of the fourth dynasty, founded by Hoene-tune: 

4 The ancient kings went with flowing hair and unornamented 
head. They had no sceptre nor crown, and they governed their 
empire in peace. Of a natural benevolence, they nourished all 
things; and making no one die nor perish, and giving always and 
receiving nothing ; the people, without the oversight of their rulers, 
heartily imitated their virtues. 5 * 

Now it is certain that I go with flowing hair. It is to the full as 
certain that I have no sceptre, and wear no crown. That I rule ray 
empire in peace I will leave to my house-keeper to say. As to be¬ 
ing of a natural benevolence, it is neither here nor there, prying 
reader. It does not matter you one way nor another; so be kind 
enough just to 1 move out of my sunshine.’ 

The furniture of 4 The Library’ is not extravagant, but is old 
enough to make it up. It was my grandfather’s, and I dare say 
cost a good deal in its day. My study-chair is a huge leather- 
covered fauteuil , which I never give up to any one except a lady, 
and my gallantry is not often tried in this way. Cousin Mary—I 
call her 1 cousin’ for a reason which hereafter I may touch upon, and 
not because there is any tie of blood between us—always claims 
this old chair as her own, and occupies it whenever she comes down 
the river, and happens to take a notion to come over and see me. I 
shall leave it to her one of these days, when my spirit goes abroad, 
if she be living. 

The lounge, like my fauteuil , has its frame of solid walnut. It is, 
like it, also, double-stuffed and padded, and is amply large enough 
for two. Then there is an old-fashioned walnut rocking-chair, that 
was my grandmother’s. The tall book-case, opposite the fire, is 
flanked on either side by a high-backed chair, of the same materiel 
with the rest of the furniture, and heavy wainscot. My heavy wri¬ 
ting-desk runs on castors. Usually it is wheeled up end-wise to the 
fire, and I sit on the left, that I may have the window at my back. 
The clock in the left-hand corner reaches almost to the ceiling, and 
was old when my grandfather was a boy. When I have mentioned 
a large deep-framed picture over the mantel-piece, surmounted by 
the antlers of a buck, and my double-barrelled ducking-gun under¬ 
hanging, and a variety of shooting-tackle arranged in no very great 
order at either end on the wall, I have given, with the exception of 
two portraits, (one over each chair, by the book-case, and two others 
on the wall, with the window between them, and the portly side¬ 
board and little turn-up table, at the opposite side of the room,) I 
have given, I say, a pretty tolerable picture of 4 The Library.’ 


*Ojuoine des Low. 
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Here, in the winter, after my two hours* morning walk, which I 
take while every thing is being set to rights, both here and in my 
bed-room, the door of which is between the mantel-piece and the 
clock, I comfortably sit and read, study and write, from nine o’clock 
till two, when I hear a modest tap at the door on the left of the 
side-board, accompanied by a timid voice saying, * Dinner is ready, 
Sir.* 

After dinner, I run over the papers which Thomas has just brought 
from the post-office, the while smoking a cigar or twain. My coffee 
is brought in at five, by Mrs. Otis, and the tray carried out again 
by Martha, early enough for her to draw the curtains, wheel the 
secretary a-one-side, and place the turn-up table in its stead, before 
six o’clock, when my friends drop in, from three to five minutes 
after. 

If no one is absent — sickness is the only cause thereof, and we 
are all healthy and hale — we play whist one hour precisely, taking 
up the rubber, if not completed, the next evening. This sharpens 
our faculties for the chit-chat which follows, with a glass of wine, a 
sandwich and a cigar, until a quarter to ten, when my friends bid 
me a 4 Good night, and pleasant dreams.* This, * Sundays excepted,* 
during the winter. Of my books hereafter. 


CHAPTER SKrOKD. 

MY FRIENDS AND MYSELF. 

•Few frieuda and choice.*— Atticub, Rou- 0 - fr. 

The foregoing chapter is a long one. This will be shorter, as I 
am not troubled with sentiment; nor are the others here treated of. 

The Lieutenant is a republican, because he belongs to an old 
and wealthy family. 

The Doctor is an aristocrat, for the same reason. 

The Parson is something of both, because he was bom so. 

The ’Squire bites his nails at rank, turns up his nose if a dema¬ 
gogue comes between it and the wind, whistles when he sees an 
American coat-of-arms, and in his heart, I believe, longs for a Pa¬ 
triarchy. 

The ’Squire is a Theist and Cynic. 

The Parson loves and hates the Genevan. 

The Doctor, through his gold spectacles, squints at the doctrines 
of the Porch. 

The Lieutenant rather inclines to Buhdism ; reads Plato, how¬ 
ever, and Moses; thinks Numa and Socrates faith-worthy in saying 
they held speech with a familiar; and if he were not an Aristotelian, 
would be a Mystic. 

The Doctor is rather light-haired, well-formed, middle-sized, 
and is thirty-eight. 

The Parson is turned of forty, is of a meagre habit, has a small 
foot and hand, looks bilious, and rarely smiles. 
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The Lieutenant’s heavily-shaded black eye causes a stranger to 
shrink from its brightness. He is rather tall, straight and spare, 
Wears his hair long and parted over the middle of his forehead, and 
his beard, black as the chamber-maid affirmed young Tristram Shan- 
dy’9 face was, meets on his chin. From his brilliant white teeth 
you would take him to be about thirty ; but the straggling gray 
hairs on his temples declare him forty-five. 

The ’Squire is somewhat full, has a gray eye and chestnut-hair, 
is of a phlegmatic nature, and just forty years ago caused his father 
as sudden a start as did the hot chestnut to the friend of * my Uncle 
Toby.* 


ODE TO J A t A COFFEE. 


nr J. CLIMISI. 


Or all the isles that gem the Indian seas, 

Fair Java smiles the enviable queen; 

There Flora’s train, kissed by the tropic breeze, 
Give venial life and beauty to the scene: 

And one of modest mien, yet matchless grace, 

. Madonna of the fragrance-breathing throng, 

Whose virtues all of excellence embrace, 

May claim this humble meed, a tribute song. 

Bards of the blood-shot eye and reeling brain 
May give libations rich of reeking verse ; 

To bloated Bacchus swell the foaming strain, 

And fancied merits of the vine rehearse ; 

To Java’s peerless plant my lay I pour, 

Whose juice no gods defile with lecherous lip: 

Give me my cup of Coffee, brimming o’er, 

And Jove unenvied may his nectar sip. 

No head-aches huddle there like lurking foes, 

No serpent-passions coil around the brim ; 

Beneath its power the stream of feeling flows, 

More soft and gentle than a Naikd’s hymn. 

And manly Thought, in river’s crystal-clear, 
Sparkles with truth and foams with eloquence, 

And far from bluffs of Bombast, bleak and drear, 
Meanders through the verdant vales of Sense. 

Come, then, sweet Flora ! at thy incense shrine 
Call forth thy blooming daughters, angel bright; 

Bid them unveil their beauties, all diviue, 

To fill the gazer’s eye with new delight: 

And while they bow in reverence round thy throne, 
And breathe from honeyed lips an odor-shower, 

Bid them the worth supreme and beauty own 
Of Java’s glorious and immortal flower. 

JBufcdo, (N. T.,) April , 16-17. 
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LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BT A WOIVTQIUN T lii TELtl K. 


WiimfOWSC. AT TUS BOrTH VATIJBAt TACIT I" 1 ? B T f. M A N n T ACTT7 fi IV O ’ TALABCI : WITCkiiA : 

IHC miSOLI MASS or OOOBA COON r If ; oo» uxdiadi. 

H'ttumpk* , March 24fA, 1847. 

On all the principal streams of the Gulf States are a series of 
water-falls, which extend in nearly a due line from east to west. 
They commence with those of the Savannah at Augusta, include 
the head waters of the Oconee, Flint, and Chattahoochee, and from 
thence extend westward through Alabama. This series of shoals 
was in some former period the boundary between the salt water and 
the dry land. The region below abounds with the organic remains 
of marine animals, while the section above presents a surface of 
primitive rock, entirely destitute of marine fossils. These falls af¬ 
ford a waterpower unsurpassed by that of any other portion of the 
Union. 

Notwithstanding these natural advantages, every species of manu¬ 
facture is in its infancy at the south. But a few years ago, every 
variety of cotton and woollen goods, all agricultural implements, 
household furniture, and travelling vehicles, except those of the 
rudest kind, were brought from the north. You could not find a 
plough, an axe, or a tin bucket which was not the handiwork of a 
Yankee. Enter the parlor of a southern planter, and you saw no 
fixtures of domestic manufacture. Every article was from a foreign 
market. This i 9 one of the causes why, with an annual income I 
believe of more than fifty millions of dollars from the cotton crop, 
the South has at the present time far less we*alth than the eastern 
states. 

Within the last six years, however, the southern people have felt 
a deep interest in the introduction of manufactures. So great is the 
enthusiasm among the more intelligent, that nothing but a want of 
experience prevents them from an immediate investment of all their 
surplus capital in this department of industry. In Georgia there 
are already twenty-three, in South Carolina, eleven, and in Alabama, 
five cotton factories. In many of the larger towns also, there are 
carriage, furniture and various other manufactories. The profits, 
where they are under a skilful and economical supervision, are greater 
than at the north. Twenty years hence the upper section of the 
above-mentioned states will probably rival New-England in the ex¬ 
tent and variety of their manufactures. 

One of the most attractive of the water-falls of Alabama, both in 
point of scenery and the capability of being applied to practical 
purposes, is that of Talasee. A rocky island divides the current of 
the Talapoosa, which at first falls perpendicularly twenty feet, and 
then gradually descends fifty, till it reaches the site of Talasee, an 
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old Indian town. This was a famous fishing place of the Creeks. 
In the spring, a largo number are still caught in traps and nets, and 
among them we saw a sturgeon weighing one hundred and eighty- 
five pounds. The basins worn in the ledge by the incessant action 
of the boulders moved by the current are numerous and deep ; some 
of them containing several hundred gallons of water. These falls, 
until recently, were owned by Du Bois, a native of New-York, who 
acquired them by his marriage with one of the Creek nation. Years 
ago he travelled over the most of the western continent, resided with 
the Indians for a long time, adopted their habits and usages, married 
one of their number, and is now living in his log-cabin on the west¬ 
ern bank of the Talapoosa. 

Wetumpka, from whence we are writing, is the remotest inland 
market of Alabama. It is so far up t&e Coosa that its navigation 
is interrupted during the summer. It is also above the rich cotton 
lands of the state, and its trade is with the inhabitants of the hilly 
country; men who raise but moderate crops, and many of them 
coming a long distance to market. They usually have ox teams, and 
like emigrants, camp out at night, carrying with them their provi¬ 
sion and fodder. Their wives often accompany them, having in 
charge a few baskets of fruit and eggs. They alternately drive the 
team, using no goad, but guiding by a rope which is fastened to one 
of the horns of the near ox. Those who live at a distance, visit the 
market but once a year. 

It was late in the day when I left Talasee. Coming through the 
pine woods about sunset, I met one of the ‘ country crackers/ as the 
backwoodsmen are called, who having been to Wetumpka with a 
load of shingles, was on his way home. His horse blind as well as 
lean, having been left too much to his own guidance, had encoun¬ 
tered a formidable stump on the road-side, and in struggling to ex¬ 
tricate himself had broken one of the shafts. I discovered at once, 
that the man had been where, if he had not, other men at least had 
been tippling. He did not notice my arrival, but was leisurely em¬ 
ployed in endeavoring to repaif his shattered vehicle. Without 
seeming to be disturbed by the accident, he was entertaining himself 
in a very satisfactory soliloquy: 

* People have a great many ways of takin' happiness/ said he; 
‘some by keepin' a lot of niggers and raisin* a cotton crop ; some 
by sellin' goods, or swappin' hosses, or lumberin'; but for myself, I 
must say I never did know any thing quite equal to the shingle-busi¬ 
ness.' 

‘ I know there's lots and cords of ways of takin' comfort in this 
world, and I've had a hand in most all of 'em; farmin', tendin' 
saw-mill, and steam-boatin'; but I never found in all my underta¬ 
king what did come quite up to this 'ere gittin' out shingles. It's 
a real salty business; and then there's sich fun ; by heavens, it beats 
coon and pussum-huntin' all holler.' 

‘ I've had a smart chance of enjoying myself, one way and ano¬ 
ther — no mistake about it. After all, though I must say that the 
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shingle business is a leetle the tallest sort of comfort a feller can 
have in this *ere unfriendly ’arth/ 

1 passed on, thinking it intrusive to disturb the tranquillity of one 
whose self-communings were of so complacent a nature. How va¬ 
ried an estimate of human happiness is formed by different indivi¬ 
duals ! This business of shingle-making and shingle-selling would 
be a most annoying and uncongenial occupation to a man of energy 
and thrifty habits, and seldom yields more than a scanty recompense. 
In justice to the piny woodsman of Coosa county, however, I should 
add, that he is by no means alone in his appreciation of the exquisite 
felicity of dealing in shingles. 

It was after dark when I reached Wetumpka, and I put up at the 
first public bouse which presented itself. After supper 1 went into 
the parlor, where the landlady, a large and good-natured matron, in¬ 
formed me that she was from South-Carolina, and a 4 mighty strong 
nullifier* beside. Of course, she was an enthusiastic admirer of 
the 4 Great South-Carolinian.' Soon after, I retired, but my repose 
was disturbed by a man in an adjoining room who in a fit of delirium 
tretnens occasionally cried out at the top of his voice, 4 Gentleman, 
I am the star of the universe and the lightning-bug of the world !* 


LETTER SIXTH. 

■ ILLY Kioto* • * ALABAMA: HANRI0O8 TOI1WSO*? INCtDMMT OT DARTMOOR PRIAO* i * THAT TWO l£ AD 
OftCW* OLD TOO KTUIlt.' 

Tuscaloosa, (Ala.,) April 1,1847. 

In crossing the head-waters of the river Coosa, during the last 
of January, I encountered a hilly section with a soil less fertile, but 
not less rocky than the mountainous regions of New-Hampshire. 
It is the most sterile portion of Alabama. The hills are intersected 
by numerous small creeks and branches, having their sources only 
two or three miles distant, which after a heavy rain are for a short 
time impassable. One day, after a violent shower, I was met by a 
negro who, with strong indications of alarm, told me that he had 
lost his mules and wagon in crossing a branch about a mile a head. 
I hastened on, and found two mules lying dead in the middle of the 
stream, but the current had fallen so rapidly that their bodies were 
not covered with water. They were drowned not more than half 
an hour previous. I'hese streams have no bridges, and he who 
travels here in winter must either learn to swim his horse, or be sub¬ 
jected to occasional delays. 

These billy counties are sparsely settled, and the few who live here 
are always found in some nook or valley, where a few acres of allu¬ 
vial soil forms a sort of oasis amid the barren hills. There are no 
post-offices, no mails, nor even a market short of Wetumpka, which 
is sixty or seventy miles distant. No leading roads pass through the 
country, but each settler having a pathway to his own house, the 
traveller is in danger of taking a wrong direction at every fork of 
the road. One Saturday evening I was overtaken by a severe rain 
storm, and in hurrying forward to gain a shelter, I took a wrong 
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course and lost my way. Night was fast coming on, and I had not 
passed a cabin for the last three hours. By this time also, I was 
drenched with rain ; for on all the unfrequented roads here, the low, 
overhanging branches prevent the traveller on horseback from rais¬ 
ing an umbrella. The atmosphere too had become exceedingly 
chilly and penetrating, as is always the case during the long rams 
of this mouth, so much so that New-Englanders often say that they 
suffer quite as much from sensations of cold during the rainy winter 
season in Alabama as among the snows of Vermont. Deciding to 
seek a shelter in the advance rather than return, I hastened on a few 
miles, and came to a steep descent leading into a valley. Descend¬ 
ing into the bottom land 1 saw a light in the distance. It was now 
just the hour when a firelight looks most cheerful, and my Indian 
pony, encouraged by the discovery, volunteered a swift gallop. I 
found myself at the dwelling of an aged man and hie wife, from 
whom I received a kind welcome. 

Aretino, an Italian writer, calls a tavern a holy and a miraculous 
place, and says that 4 He who has not been at a tavern knows not 
what a paradise it is/ Although not at a tavern, yet while enjoy¬ 
ing the comfortable fireside, and wholesome fare of my host, and 
listening to the storm, increasing in violence as night set in, I thought 
that in some degree I could appreciate the quaint sentimentality of 
the old Italian. During the two succeeding days the weather con¬ 
tinued stormy, and I remained with my venerable host, who was in 
his seventy-first year. His name was Henricus Johnsow. He was 
a Welchman by birth, and at the age of eighteen, 4 in an evil hour/ 
as the old gentleman expressed it, went to Liverpool and entered 
the British naval service. During this period he became acquainted 
with the American coast from Newfoundland to Chili. Tired, at 
length, of the monotony of a seaman’s life, he deserted from the 
English man-of-war Belvidera, then anchored at Halifax. Making 
his way south as far as Rhode-Island, he hired himself as a day-la- 
borer on a farm. The next year he married the daughter of a neigh¬ 
boring farmer, and continued his agricultural life till the spring of 
1813 . 

At that time, in consequence of the war, there was a general 
depression in the wages of laborers; and Mr. Johnson, hearing 
that the Argus, Captain William H. Allen, was soon to sail from 
New-York with Mr. Crawford, the recently-appointed minister to 
France, repaired to that port, and again entered the naval service. 
He was on board the Argus during her triumphant cruise in the 
English and Irish channels, and after her capture by the Pelican 
was carried with the rest of the crew a prisoner to Dartmoor 
prison. 

4 It was the last of August/ said Mr. Johnson, 4 that we reached 
Dartmoor; and I felt my situation to be more critical than that of 
my comrades, because of my previous desertion from the royal ser¬ 
vice, and the probability that I might be recognized by some of my 
old companions. Captain Allen, our brave commander, having 
been mortally wounded, died a few days after our landing, and was 
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buried with the honors of war. The services took place in the 
morning, and the crew of the Argus, securely band-cuffed, marched 
from the prison to the burial-ground. It was a rainy day, and I re¬ 
quested one of the guards to throw my cloak over my shoulders, to 
protect me from the storm. During the services at the grave, I 
took the opportunity of receding step by step out of the ranks, till 
I found that I was so far removed from the prisoners as not to be 
recognized by the guard and spectators as one of their number. 
Wrapping my cloak closely to conceal the hand-cuffs, I took the 
most unfrequented route in the direction of Liverpool. Toward 
sunset I came to a blacksmith’s-shop, in which a man and boy were 
at work. I approached, and calling out the blacksmith, frankly told 
him that I was an American prisoner, who had just escaped from 
Dartmoor; and throwing myself upon his generosity, begged him 
to unloose the hand-cuffs. He said that it would be dangerous for 
him to do so then, as the lad, at least, would be aware of the act; 
but he told me to meet him after dark under an oak tree, the top of 
which be pointed out in the adjacent forest. Instead of repairing 
to the appointed place, I thought it advisable to take a position from 
whence I could see whether the blacksmith came from his house 
unattended, and discovering that he did, joined him at the tree, where 
with the aid of hammer and chisel he readily cut off the irons. I 
had but two pistareens, one of which I gave to my benefactor, and 
wishing him a better fortune than had fallen to my lot, continued to 
travel during the night. Whenever I called to obtain refreshment, 
I reported myself as a sailor from a wrecked merchant vessel. 

* Not venturing to visit my relatives in Wales, I entered on board 
a provision vessel for Halifax, and a second time deserted, and 
made my way across the country to Rhode-Island, after an absence 
of ten months. At the close of the war the feeble health of my 
wife induced me to remove to a warmer climate. It was thirty years 
ago last autumn that we landed at Mobile, and hearing of a new 
region recently ceded to government by the Creeks I removed hither, 
and the ensuing season built the cabin in which we are now sheltered. 
Since then we have mingled but little with the world, and have 
known but little of it. Not that we have a hatred of our fellow 
beings, and would avoid their society ; but the frail constitution of 
my wife, and my own rude jostlings by sea and by laud bad created 
a desire for quiet and retirement. Old age has come upon us, and 
we shall soon close the journey of life in the valley we have occu¬ 
pied for so many years.* 

My host had indeed passed through much of the 4 rain and dust* 
of life’s journey, but they had not disturbed the cheerful flow of his 
spirits, nor checked the warm sympathies of his heart. I have 
often, in travelling at the south, met with those whose generous 
hospitality will ever be remembered; and among the first of these 
is the aged Welchman, Henricus Johnson. A wandering peda¬ 
gogue, in pursuit of health and novelty, pays this brief tribute to 
one whose name has never before and probably will never again 
appear upon a printed page. 
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LETTER EIGHTH. 

TBl SFH1KO BEAHOM : OOI.D ANP IHOM MIVFU: TUB #TON* MOtTKTJIJf! TALtULAB AMD TOCOOA 
BALLS ; LOOK. OOT MOL'NIilN . AN ANQ11TNT UACUKLOK. f 

Benton County, (Alaf) April 13,1847. 

The spring is the delightful season of the south. In winter, the 
traveller who expects to find an Italian sky and climate will be 
grievously disappointed ; but let him tarry till the genial month of 
April, and his best anticipations will be realized. The forests are 
covered with blossoms, the wheat-fields wave to the western breeze, 
and the gardens and way-sides are fragrant with the rose, the hya¬ 
cinth and the jasmine. The upper part of Georgia and Alabama 
was the home of the Cherokees. It is a rough region, abounding 
in caverns and water-falls, and is rich in mineral resources. Gold 
mines are dispersed all through this section, and some of them are 
profitable. Those of Georgia yield four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars annually. They are of two kinds, the 1 vein* and * deposited 
In the vein-mines the gold is found in a yellow quartz rock, and 
is obtained by blasting, pulverizing and washing. In the deposite 
it is found in small grains, in a strata of earth, sometimes near and 
sometimes considerably below the surface. The earth above is first 
removed, and the gravel in which the gold is found is washed. The 
process of obtaining it is tedious. 

At one period there was a great speculation in gold lots, and 
much time and money were wasted in unskilful attempts to procure 
the precious metal. Where one became rich, several were made 
bankrupt. Now the profits are more uniform, and there are fewer 
adventurers engaged in the business. The income derived from 
mining, however, is always variable. We have known hands labor 
for months without half earning their board, and at another time 
collect five or si* dollars 1 worth daily. Once in a while, too, a 
single lump will be found, worth fifty or a hundred dollars. The 
most successful miners are Germans and Englishmen, because they 
have more perseverance, and a better knowledge of the process of 
discovering and refining the metal. The laborers in the mines are 
here, as in other mining countries, for the most part degraded an<f 
vicious. The most inebriated crowd I ever saw was at an up- 
country village, appropriately called 1 Auraria’ by Mr. Calhoun, but 
from the pugnacious deportment of its citizens, now generally 
known by the name of Knucklesville. The men had just returned 
from their day’s work in the mines, and in a crowd of two hundred 
I saw but four sober men. They were mostly foreigners; ship¬ 
wrecked characters from every nation of Europe, with a large 
sprinkling of renegade Yankees and dissipated Virginians. 

The iron mines are not less valuable than those of gold. They 
are inexhaustible, and yield a per cent, equal to those of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. There is a great supply of fine marble in the Cherokee 
country, and its worth, like that of iron, will be vastly enhanced by 
increased facilities for transportation. 

Among the prominent geological curiosities of this highland 
vol. xxix. 57 
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scenery, is the Stone Mountain, of De Kalb county, Georgia. It 
is a single isolated rock, one thousand feet in height; of an oval 
form, and accessible only from the western side. Across this ac¬ 
cessible point is an old wall, the rude fortification of the Indian. 
A friend of mine has computed the weight of the rock to be seven 
hundred millions of tons. The first time I visited this mountain 
there was upon it a wooden tower, one hundred and sixty feet in 
height. The building of so tall a structure in so exposed a posi¬ 
tion was a chimerical project, and a few months after it was dashed 
in pieces during a thunder-storm. The rock is composed of soft 
granite, having an unusual proportion of mica. Its surface is 
smooth and free from fragments, except a few large boulders on 
the north side. In a depression of the surface on the eastern side 
there has been a gradual accumulation of soil, from leaves and 
other sources, sufficiently deep to support a small grove of laurel 
and cedar. 

There is not a single lake or pond in this entire region; a wise 
provision, doubtless, in view of the health of the inhabitants. This 
deficiency in scenery is compensated by numerous water-falls. The 
noblest of these is the Tallulah of Habersham county, Georgia, 
and the most beautiful, the Toccoa, with its snow-white sheet sus¬ 
pended from a perpendicular wall of one hundred and eighty-two 
feet. Visiting the latter on a warm summer day of 1845, in com¬ 
pany with a party of ladies and gentlemen, one of our number stuck 
a thorn in his foot, and thinking that he was snake-bitten, drank a 
large dose of hartshorn and brandy before he discovered the mis¬ 
take ; and several of us, to avoid a furious crowd of * yellow-jackets’ 
in close pursuit, jumped into the middle of the creek ; a feat so 
sublime, as the ladies afterward informed us, that it approached 
that other quality, which is but a step removed from it. 

From the summit of Look-out Mountain, near the Tennessee 
line, is a magnificent view of the surrounding region, surpassing 
any thing I have seen in the extent of the prospect, except Mount 
Washington, in New-Hampshire. Just below is the wide and beau¬ 
tiful valley of the Tennessee river, and the vision is only bounded 
by the far-distant peaks of the Cumberland and Blue Ridge. I as¬ 
cended the mountain in company with one of my southern friends, 
a bachelor of fifty. He was a gentleman of extensive information 
and much experience, and was a descendant of one of the chival¬ 
rous old-stock families of the Palmetto State. 

After we had taken our station on the rock which forms the sum¬ 
mit of the mountain, my companion became unusually sad. * The 
scene before us,’ said he, * brings back recollections which, though 
not unwelcome, are yet very melancholy. A quarter of a century 
ago I stood on this rock, when the valley below was an unbroken 
forest. Now that valley, as you see, is full of farms and enterpri¬ 
sing husbandmen, and on the spot then occupied by a young man, 
full of life and hope, stands an ancient bachelor, as sober in appear¬ 
ance as the solitary pines below us; having but little to fear and 
less to hope. It is strange that 1 should indulge in such melancholy 
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reflections, when all around is sunshine and happiness; but I can¬ 
not retrace in mind the past without inwardly exclaiming with Scot¬ 
land’s bard, 

1 01 for one-and-twenty, Tam I 1 

But as soon would Owen Glendower’s spirits from the vasty deep 
answer to his call as * one-and-twenty’ to mine ; and 1 am forced to 
think of those beautiful and last lities of Byron : 

* T i« tine (hie heart should ha unmoved, 

Since others it has ceased to move.' 

From the point where we stand the eye roams over several millions 
of acres of land, embracing sortie of the most fertile valleys of 
Tennessee and Georgia ; and at this moment, were the whole 
mine, I would give it to feel and look as I did when I first stood 
on this lofty promontory ! I was then on my way from Nashville, 
below which place I had just purchased a large claim against the 
federal government, from which I expected soon to realize a for¬ 
tune, which I intended offering to one who, in my estimation, had 
no equal. Had she been the prize for which the Greeks and Tro¬ 
jans fought. Hector, Homer’s only true hero, had not fallen in an 
unworthy cause. Before the year rolled around, that fair being 
was consigned to an early grave, and my prospective fortune dis¬ 
solved in air; leaving me with little consolation save the conscious¬ 
ness of having deserved a better fate. With feelings but little 
changed by time and the world’s jostlings, I have outlived all my 
early hopes and nearly all my early friends. A strange fatality 
seems to have attended most of my youthful associates, few of 
them having attained to thirty years of age. Peace to their ashes, 
and sacred be their memory !’ Mowadnock. 


THE COQUETTE OP THE CALENDAR. 


BT MONSIEUR AN OH. 


Vexing dallier of the year, 

Changeful April, thou art here ;• 
Now thou sendest showers of blessing, 
Fields and forest-buds caressing; 

Now, in icy fetters hoary, 

Scornfully thou bindeet Flora ; 

Fond and kind, and mad, complaining, 
Darting sunbeams, snowing, raining, 
Thus thou playest with earth and sky 
Prudish tricks of coquetry! 

Maid and matron, coy or free, 

Lessons high may learn of thee; 
Lessons high of brainless dreaming ; 
Art of arts — the art of seeming 1 
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THE FUTURE LIFE. 

There is a life beyond this life of ours, 

Where griefs must cease and anguish lose its power; 
For high, for low, for rich — for all unblest, 

That life is open, and there all may rest 
As on we go, still toiling day by day, 

Darkness above, and horror round our way. 

False friends without, and falser ones within, 

Curs’d with Sin’s evils, and yet loving sin ; 

Dead to the beauty that would come abroad 
From all the grandeur of the works of God ; 

And dumb, so oft, to voices from on high, 

Offering to cheer us ’mid life’s agony ; 

O, yes ! there yet is, far beyond this shore, 

A land of rest, where anguish stings no more! 

O, art thou one who enter’d first on life 
With a heart eager for its dusty strife; 

Dreaming of nothing save a path all flowers, 

Or soft winds whispering through Eden bowere; 
Thinking mankind were ever what they seem, 

Truth on their lips, which truth they will redeem ; 

And deeming too sweet Health should ever fire 
Each bounding limb, and every pulse inspire; 

Yet dragging now along life’s sorrowing path. 

Frown’d on by men, and frighten’d by God’s wrath ; 
And seeing nothing from the future given 
To lend one lingering smile that leads toward Heaven? 
O, deem thou not life curs’d thus ever here; 

There is another and eternal year! 

And ah ! the loss while here, for want of eye 
To pierce the dim veil of futurity ; 

And oh ! the gain of him who walks abroad. 

And sees earth wear the garments of a God ! 

Then the broad heaven puts on ethereal glow, 

And the green world seems deck’d for Eden show; 
Breathe the soft winds, and gush the streams with voice 
To bid the spirit of the world rejoice ; 

Twitter the birds, and rustle the green trees, 

■ With a soft music freighting the pure breeze; 

E’en the hoarse forest and the echoing shore 
Say to the heart, * Be still, and weep no more !* 

Thus all around us may some goodness give. 

When the poor heart is fitted to receive ; 

Seasons that change, cold winter and mild spring, 
Summer to charm, and autumn fruits te bring ; 

Each varying object, as we onward go, 

Saying, * Be still, nor faint beneath the blow 1* 

O, thou then fainting on the dusty road, 

That leads, though hidden, to the mount of God, 

Ask for the truth ; look in, and look around; 

Seek the high record where all truth is found: 

And see there set before thee the low way 
Thy feet must take would'st thou behold the day ; 

The far-off brightness streaming from the throne, 

To cheer thee on, and teach that land thine own! 
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A QUESTION IN SINGLE RULE OF THREE. 


BT A MODERN PHI LPHOPlIEtt. 


This is an age of science. The universe is scrutinized with teles¬ 
cope and microscope, and the pleasing illusions of fancy are dis¬ 
pelled. It is proved that things are not what they appear to be ; 
that first impressions are not to be trusted. It is no longer safe to 
admire. There was a time when man was allowed to look upon 
the world with delight; when he could receive pleasure from the 
objects above, beneath and around him. Then he saw a bright and 
glorious earth, of which God was the maker and himself the ap¬ 
pointed sovereign. With the happy ignorance of childhood, he was 
delighted at the fair show. He had not yet been taught to pull it in 
pieces, to ascertain its component parts; he had not gone behind 
the curtain to examine the scenery, and to determine, by close in¬ 
spection, how much was real and how much mere painted canvass. 
.Imagination supplied the place of knowledge, and clothed with 
ideal beauty and interest the visible creation. Then the earth was 
firm beneath him, and was a boundless habitation; the sun and 
moon were his servants, and danced attendance to supply his wants, 
and the stars were the shining host of the Eternal, the sleepless 
eyes of guardian angels and departed spirits. 

Now, alas ! all this dream has passed away. Science has en¬ 
lightened him. The earth is no longer solid, firm and vast, and the 
centre of the universe. It is a mere apple of a world, and the rind 
we tread on scarcely covers a rotten heart, a fiery, liquid pulp. It 
is a small affair. Man sails around it without deeming it necessary 
to make his will before he starts, and taking with him only a change 
or two of linen. It turns and turns, and finds no rest. The gyra¬ 
tions of a danseuse are nothing to its whirlings. There is now no 
satisfaction in stamping the foot on the ground, for the consciousness 
once enjoyed of power, of security, of a sure foundation, is gone. 
Science shows us that every thing is in motion. The whole universe 
is engaged in one ceaseless, dizzy dance. The moons dance around 
the planets, and the planets dance around the sun, and the sun pro¬ 
menades through the milky-way. The fixed-stars are fixed no 
longer. Some of them are waltzing, two by two, and others are 
going through a variety of intricate manoeuvres too numerous to 
mention. The comets are no longer mere tale-bearers, squander¬ 
ing their time and disturbing the peace of the heavens by their 
strolling and disorderly habits, but they run from station to station 
regularly, and without accident, and arrive and depart at the hours 
duly announced in the public journals. 

Man finds that he has been mistaken about almost every thing. 
The sun does not rise and set; the moon is not made of green 
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cheese, nor has it a man in it. What he supposed a drop of pure 
water, he is informed is a miniature world, inhabited by a vast mul¬ 
titude of little leviathans. What he supposed a single star, the as¬ 
tronomer tells him is a million of them. He finds himself a mere 
point, less than a speck; a creature with powers so limited that he 
is not able to comprehend his own insignificance. 

The days of old-fashioned air-castles have departed. Such fan¬ 
ciful structures are out of date, and their architects find their occu¬ 
pation gone. ‘ The poet’s eye, with a fine frenzy rolling,’ may 
‘glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,* if he chooses 
to let it, but if he presumes to give his airy nothings ‘ a local habita¬ 
tion and a name,’ the critics will dissect his syllables, and the phi¬ 
losophers will bring an action of trespass. Every thing must be 
scientific in order to be approved. Every thing must be done ac¬ 
cording to rule. 

Such being the spirit of the age, we may as well submit to it 
without a contest. I propose doing so at this time. Nay, I will 
4 oUt-Herod Herod,’ and go a step in advance, and concede more 
than is required. I will endeavor to state a simple proposition with 
mathematical precision, and discuss it on strictly scientific prin¬ 
ciples. 

The question proposed for our consideration, my learned reader, 
when licked into shape, stands thus, viz : 

Rail-Road Car: Stage-Coach : City : -^ 

Here we have a question in the single rule of three; the first 
three terms of a proportion, from which we are required to deduce 
the fourth. How shall we do this 1 The rule is simple. The vene¬ 
rable Daboll directs that we multiply the second and third terms 
together, aUd divide by the first, and the quotient will be the fourth 
term. Rut bow is it possible to do so in this instance 1 How shall 
we multiply a stage-coach by a city 1 We can’t even set them 
down. rrue, stage-coaches frequently set down passengers in 
cities, and stage-coaches are frequently multiplied in cities ; but the 
product goes into the pockets of the proprietors, and leaves us none 
the wiser. To multiply, we are required to place the smaller num¬ 
ber under the larger, and multiply each figure of the one into each 
figure of the other. This is easier said than done; for to put a 
coach under a city would leave the city to ride on top, and cause it 
to cut a very sorry figure. We must try some other method. 

As a rail-road car is to a stage-coach, so is a city to the answer. 
Very well. How does a car compare with a coach 1 It is larger, 
will accommodate more passengers, is more handsomely finished 
and furnished, runs smoother and faster, goes by steam, and, like 
the Israelitish host, is led on by a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night. It is the temporary abode of the wealth and fashion 
of the land. It always goes with a rush, and sometimes stops with 
a smash. On the other hand, the coach leads an humble, but not a 
dull or useless life. It passes through the country in a comfortable 
and nourishing sort of a way, cheering the eyes of village maidens, 
and making glad the hearts of small boys, who ‘ jump on behind,’ 
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awakening the drowsy streets with its rattling wheels, and causing 
innumerable inn-keepers to smile and grow fat. But the car rushes 
from starting-place to d€p6t with unbecoming and spasmodic haste, 
affrighting the brute creation, affording the passengers no time to 
digest the scenery, and leaving no memento of its passage save 
smoke and cinders and dead cows. And then the car carries too 
many passengers to allow of the company being sociable, and not 
enough to always relieve them from embarrassment. To travel a 
hundred miles or so by rail-road is the business of but a few hours, 
and does not warrant the formation of new acquaintances. You 
are jerked to your journey’s end before you can say 1 Jack Robin¬ 
son.’ Not so with the coach. The company is just large enough 
to compose a symmetrical and harmonious whole. Shut up toge¬ 
ther, the travellers at once fell into their proper places, and the little 
community move forward, sociable and accommodating, as though 
old friends. 

Another striking difference is noticeable in the character of the 
professional gentlemen who have charge of these two modes of 
conveyance, and direct the movements of their respective vehicles. 
There are few points of resemblance between the engineer and 
the stage-driver. The one is a silent, mysterious personage, redo¬ 
lent of oil and smoke, with face begrimed, and hair and whiskers 
filled with cinders. When not on duty, he ordinarily maintains a 
dignified reserve, and bears himself among his associates with an 
air of conscious superiority. Others may bestow their affections 
upon horses and dogs, but he has no pet but his locomotive. That 
is the centre and circumference of his sympathies. He will not 
hear a word in disparagement of its strength or speed, but is ready 
to * back it’ against any thing that moves. With what a princely 
air he mounts his iron-horse ! Like a conqueror in his triumphal 
chariot, he looks back with pride upon the long train that follows him, 
and feels that he is the head and prime-mover of the whole pro¬ 
cession. He is the presiding genius of the rail-road. With skilful 
fingers he manages his fiery-hearted courser. Now the train tears 
across a broad plain, now thunders over a bridge, now shoots from 
a tunnel, as though driven out by gunpowder. There stands the 
engineer, calm and fearless, with piercing eye, and coat-tails stream¬ 
ing at right-angles with bis body, in the wind which himself has 
created. When nearing town he condescends to give a short con¬ 
cert with his bell, and sometimes indulges the crowd with a speci¬ 
men of whistling by steam ; but this is the extent of his playfulness. 
He realizes the solemn duties of his calling, and thoroughly devotes 
himself to his great * mission.' 

The stage-driver is an entirely different personage. His elevated 
position enables him to take liberal ana enlarged views of the 
world. By constant motion he wears off the rust of humble life. 
He cannot be justly charged with bigotry in his religious tenets, 
or with bashfulness in his manners. Usually sharing his seat with 
some of his passengers, he becomes communicative, and can make 
himself quite familiar on a short acquaintance. His accomplish- 
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merits are numerous and admirable. He can whistle the most dif¬ 
ficult piece without missing a note, sing a few choice sentimental 
songs, give a very windy performance on the tin-horn, crack the whip 
with a graceful flourish, and crack a joke on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. He is an itinerant philosopher : he studies in the stable, lec¬ 
tures from the coach, and debates in the bar-room. He is learned 
in time-honored witticisms, and familiar with the slang phrases of the 
day. Let no stranger presume to measure swords with him. He 
will find he has caught a Tartar, and come out of the contest with 
more scars than laurels. 

The son of Jehu has an especial regard for his 1 cattle/ He 
may occasionally pelt them with curses, and put on the * string* with 
the greatest liberality, but no third party must interpose a word. 
He desires no interference in his family quarrels. Nor will he be 
dictated as to speed. Let no anxious traveller so far deceive him¬ 
self as to imagine that he can, by threats or coaxing, induce him to 
* go a little faster/ Make the attempt if you choose, and you will 
have a rare opportunity to scrutinize the scenery for the next half 
hour, for ten chances to one, the horses will not get out of a walk. 

Gentle reader: When you travel by stage-coach do not fail to 
keep on good terms with the knight of the whip. Treat him with 
due respect, and he will in return be accommodating and amiable, 
and exert himself to make your journey pleasant. But if you at¬ 
tempt to lord it over him, or to direct or advise how he shall dis¬ 
charge his professional duties, you will excite his dislike ; and, rest 
assured, he will be revenged. He will plaster some odious nick¬ 
name upon you, make the ostlers laugh at your expense, start off 
before you are in your place, drive at a snail’s pace where the road 
is smooth, and shake your very soul out of you when he reaches 
stones and ruts, and when he finally leaves you at your place of des¬ 
tination he will manifest his grief at parting by throwing your trunk 
about a rod. 

Thus have I endeavored to enumerate the peculiarities of the car 
and the cdach, and to exhibit in a fair light their respective claims 
to favor. Perhaps I may with propriety, in concluding this branch 
of the subject, draw a parallel, in the manner of Plutarch, between 
the two ; thus : 

The car is fashionable and the coach is venerable. The car rushes 
to and fro in the great arteries of the country, while the coach pene¬ 
trates the extremities and keeps up an agreeable circulation through 
the whole system. The car moves with energy, the coach with dig¬ 
nity. The one is troubled with smoke and sparks, the other with dust 
and mud. Both are liable to accidents, with this difference; if upset 
in a coach you only gain more phrenological developments or break 
a rib or a limb, but if run off the track you are smashed to a jelly: 
there is a doctor to pay in one case and an undertaker in the other. 
Which is preferable on the whole, must long remain a mooted ques¬ 
tion. He who has leisure, and is fond of variety in his travels, and 
is able in case of an emergency to walk up the steep hills, and to 
lend a hand, now and then, in prying his favorite out of the mud; 
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such an one will decide in favor of the coach. On the other hand, 
the active business man, the speculator, the pursuing sheriff and the 
pursued rogue, and above all, the fidgety, uneasy character, who is 
always in a great hurry to be where he has no business, and who 
would be willing to whiz through the air on the tail of a sky-rocket 
if he could only be sure of landing in a crowd; all these at once 
give in their suffrages for the car. 

Having thus carefully compared the first two terms of our pro¬ 
position, and having ascertained what relation they sustain to each 
other, in what they agree and in what they differ, it now remains to 
discover the fourth term ; something which shall be found to sustain 
a similar relation to a city that the coach does to the car. 

But I find myself in a condition resembling that of the Dutch 
tumbler mentioned in the celebrated historical work of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker, of whom it is recorded, that he took a start of three 
miles for the purpose of jumping over a hill, but having run himself 
out of breath by the time he reached the foot, set himself down for 
a few moments to blow, and then walked over at his leisure. I 
deem it prudent to imitate his example, and will therefore rest 
awhile from these abstruse mathematical investigations, and * blow’ 
a tittle. Guliklmus. 


LINES 


!»•• AK3WKK XO * UtVMA rOIW«T,' IN THE IMICSIAHOCIKH Y OH NOVtUBIR. 


Need y© bid me remember 
The scenes of the past, 

. Life’s bright happy spring time, 
Too happy to last? 

Though from those loved scenes 
An exile I roam, 

My heart still is bound 

By the sweet ties of home. 

Forget thee ? My sister, 

The light of thy love, 

Still beameth upon me 
Where’er I inay rove ; 

And mem’ry recalleth 
The days when we sung 
The sweet Vesper Hymn 
In our own cottage home. 

My mother! thou know'st 
That I cannot forget 
The mother who bore me, 

Who bearest me yet 
In the innermost shrine 
Of her fond loving heart; 

Ah ! I hardly can tell 
How we ever could part 1 
VOL. XXIX. 


Full oft when my little ones 
Climb on my knee, 

My thoughts, ever faithful, 

Fly homeward to thee ; 

And I lean my tired head 
On thy kind gentle breast. 
And whisper as they do, 

Mother ! sing me to rest. 

Though far I have wandered 
O’er billow and spray; 

One bright hope has lighted ms 
On my dark dreary way ; 

’T is the hope of return 
To America’s strand, 

For how can I forget 
My dear native land! 

’T is there I would live, 

*T is there, I would die ; 

With her free air would blend 
My last parting sigh ; 

But if in the far North 
My life’s star should set, 
Forget not the lost one; 

Ah l dinna forget t t 
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THE O. P. RIOTS. 

The commotion, which from its long continuance, and the ab¬ 
sorbing interest it excited in the city of London, has become cele¬ 
brated as the 1 O. P. Riots/ occurred in Covent Garden Theatre, 
London, in the year 1809. This theatre had been erected on the 
site of a building which from 1733, was devoted to theatrical per¬ 
formances, and which on the morning of the twentieth of Septem¬ 
ber, 1808, had been destroyed by fire. 

Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane Theatres were the leading es¬ 
tablishments of the kind in the metropolis, and their performances 
were sanctioned by royal patent, which secured a monopoly of re¬ 
presenting the highest class of dramatic productions ; that privilege 
being denied to their theatrical cotemporaries. The corner stone of 
the new edifice was laid by the Prince op Wales, grand-master 
of the Masonic order, amid a display by the fraternity, and with the 
usual solemnities, on the thirty-first of December, 1808. The work 
proceeded to completion with a celerity hitherto unparalleled and 
then deemed almost magical; and on the eighteenth of September, 
1809, the building was ready to be opened to the public. 

Its exterior was graced by some architectural beauty, and the in¬ 
terior was adorned by great richness of ornament, and judiciously 
arranged to afford an opportunity to each spectator of seeing and 
hearing every thing that might be passing on the stage. The boxes 
of the first and second circles, as in the old house, were appropriated 
to the public at large. The third circle, however, was divided into 
separate boxes, the access to which was by a separate entrance, 
and these boxes were intended for the exclusive use of annual sub¬ 
scribers. 

For several days prior to that which had been fixed for the open¬ 
ing, the proprietors announced, through the daily newspapers, that 
the building had been completed, and * begged leave respectfully to 
state to the public the absolute necessity that compelled them to 
make the following advance in the prices of admission :* 

* Boxes, seven shillings ; half price, three shillings and sixpence ; pit, four shillings; half prices* 
usual. The lower and upper galleries will remain at the old prices. Ou the lute calamitous destruc¬ 
tion of their property, the proprietors,encouraged by the remembrance of former patronage, in¬ 
stantly and cheerfully applied themselves to the erection of a now theatre, solicitous only, that with¬ 
out enlarging the audieuce-part of the edifice, it might afford the public improved accommodation 
and security, and at the same time, present an additional ornament to the metropolis of the British 
empire. This their most anxious wish, they flatter themselves they have solidly effected, not only 
within the short space of teu months, from the laying of the foundations,but under the enormously 
expensive disadvantage of circumstancos singularly unfavorable to building. 

* When it is known that no less a sum than one hundred and fifty thousand pounds has been ex¬ 
pended in order to render this theatre worthy of British spectators and of the genius of their native 
poets ; when in this undertaking the inevitable accumulation of at least a six-fold rentage is incurred; 
and when, in addition to these pressing incumbrances, the increased ami rapidly increasing prices of 
every article indispensuble to drumatic representations come to be considered, the proprietors per¬ 
suade themselves, that in their proposed regulation they shall be honored with the concurrence of an 
enlightened and liberal public.' 

The prices of admission to the old theatre had been, boxes six 
shillings; half-price, three shillings; pit, three shillings and six¬ 
pence. 
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Upon this announcement being made, various articles appeared 
in the newspapers of the day, severely criticizing the statements put 
forth by the proprietors, and with a free use of abusive epithets, de¬ 
nying that any necessity had arisen, which could justify any advance 
on the old prices. It was charged that the proprietors intended to 
deceive the public; that the conflagration was in fact a benefit ra¬ 
ther than a misfortune, as the old building was exceedingly dilapi¬ 
dated, aud it had been in contemplation to tear it down; that an 
engagement had been formed with Madam Catalini,at four thousand 
pounds per annum, while native performers were without employ¬ 
ment ; and that a course would be pursued calculated ‘ to banish the 
genius of our native poets from the stage/ In addition to these 
causes of discontent, the annual boxes became the subject of strong 
animadversion ; and from the arrangement of them, they gave rise, 
without any apparently just cause, to the most scandalous insinua¬ 
tions. 

Out of the hundreds of these attacks, all in a similar spirit, we 
make an extract from one which gives a good idea of the asperity, 
the violence, and the bitterness of all. On the sixteenth of Septem¬ 
ber, one writer concludes his article with : * I am for rebellion; and 
let me tell King John, that if he will not give us the English spirit 
of Garrick, we will give him and his Frenchified crew the spirit of 
Marat. The spirit of Garrick was this, bless his English soul !* 

Thus apparently eager for the contest waited the public for the 
fated day; and as from a hostile army ever and anon was heard * the 
dreadful note of preparation/ The eighteenth day of September 
had arrived, and for hours before the doors were opened, an im¬ 
mense crowd was waiting for admittance. At the appointed time 
the way was cleared, and though but one entrance to the pit, that 
on Bedford-avenue was opened, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
crowd, the house in a few minutes was filled to its utmost capacity. 
Thus with feelings still more irritated, a portion of the audience en¬ 
tered the house, and all of them in no humor to brook with easy ac¬ 
quiescence any infringement of their usual privileges. 

Fora few minutes the people were occupied in admiring the 
beauty of the decorations; yet no music from the orchestra served 
to amuse them when their wonder bad abated, and they were left to 
turn from what had for a moment kept them silent, to the causes of 
discontent which were remaining in their breasts. The audience 
called for * God Save the King/ a request that in former days had 
always met with an instantaneous response ; but their call was vain ; 
the musicians failed to comply. They now loudly manifested their 
resentment; and at length, when acquiescence had no merit, when the 
audience would estimate compliance as something extorted by fear; 
the orchestra, the actors, and the audience united to swell the na¬ 
tional anthem. Aroused by these things, the people were not to be 
appeased; and on the appearance of the manager, Mr. John P. 
Kemble, in the costume of Macbeth, for the purpose of making the 
opening occasional address, the storm burst out in all its fury. The 
address was unheard amidst the yells and cries of the exasperated 
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people. Kemble begged with his eyes and attitudes, for with his 
voice it was all in vain. ‘ No imposition !’ 4 No Catalini !’ saluted 

his ears; and above the din was heard the words, which became 
the potent Shibboleth of uproar and confusion, ‘ Old Price* /* 'Old 
Prices /’ 

The address being passed over, the play commenced, but neither 
the tones of Macbeth, nor those of his lady, Mrs. Siddons, could 
calm the tempest, or win one short moment of repose. The storm 
raged on, to the close of the play; and when Macduff (C. Kemble) 
stabbed the King, the audience, as if regretting that the scene was 
not a reality, urged on the deed : ‘Well done ! kill him, Charley !* 

The performances of the evening being concluded, the audience 
kept their seats, and the managers were called for. Long was the 
call protracted; when, in place of the mauagers, the magistrates 
made their appearance on the stage. Threats of vengeance were 
loudly uttered at this new insult. The 4 riot act’ was produced, the 
reading was began, and meeting with no better reception than the 
play, was finished in dumb show. The magistrates, finding that 
their presence failed to produce the desired effect, and conscious 
that they had mistaken their powers, and had at least made them¬ 
selves the subjects of ridicule, withdrew, leaving the audience in 
full possession of the house. 

Throughout this whole affair, the managers had been guilty of 
the most inexcusable blunders. They had commenced by irritating 
the people in failing to open to them all the avenues of entrance 
within their power; they had wounded their pride in a tender point 
by neglecting to comply with the call for the national anthem ; and 
had now still farther excited them by calling upon the magistrates 
to disperse them as a riotous mob, when no riot had taken place; 
no injury had been done to person or property ; and when they had 
merely been guilty of exercising what was deemed by them an 
indefeasible right: the expression of disapprobation. They had 
drowned by clamor the voices of the performers ; they had turned 
their backs on the stage while Mr. J. P. Kemble was on it; but 
they had done nothing for which they were amenable to the laws 
of the land. 

4 The Times* of the next morning, giving an account of the events 
of the evening, concludes with this language: 4 The proprietors 
must come down ; they are over-shooting their mark, and they had 
better give up what in the end will be ignominiously forested from 
them' 

4 The Beggar’s Opera’ was performed on the next evening, (the 
nineteenth of September,) amid a similar discordant din, which 
was kept up with unabated violence until the close of the evening’s 
performances. At the half-price, the theatre filled up; banners 
and placards, with the words 4 Old Prices !* were passed about. One 
of these placards was snatched by a boy belonging to the orches¬ 
tra, and the cry became general , 4 Get upon the stage !’ Upon this, 
numbers of Bow-street officers entered on the stage from the wings, 
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an4 the trap-doors were let down, and yawned to catch the inva¬ 
ders. On the third evening the same occurrences took place. 

It may be remarked, that no personal violence was offered to any 
of the performers during the continuance of these disturbances ; 
and the audience seemed desirous of showing that their conduct 
was directed solely at the managers. At last, on this evening, though 
he bad often been called before, Mr. Kemble made his appearance 
on the stage. Silence was obtained ; he advanced, and announced 
that the proprietors were willing to conform to the wishes of the 
public. This assurance was received with rapture; but when 
silence was again restored, he added: * Ladies and gentlemen, I 
want to know what you want * 

The audience would hear no more ; and amid a Babel of words, 
he retired. After a short time, Mr. Smyth, a barrister, addressed 
the audience, and obtained a hearing for Mr. Kemble, who again 
approached, and again inquired the wishes of the audience. A 
Mr. Leigh replied, * The Old Prices' Mr. Kemble reiterated the 
assertions of the opening card, and without yielding in the slightest 
to the demands, withdrew. 

After a day or two, the managers proposed the appointment of 
a committee of gentlemen to investigate the affairs of the theatre, 
and report whether its circumstances required that the new prices 
should be maintained, and named, as such committee, the Governor 
of the Bank of England, the Accountant-general of the Court of 
Chancery, Sir Francis Baring, and Mr. Augerstein, the Attorney- 
general. Objections were made to this committee, and at length a 
committee was agreed upon, and on the sixth night, (September 
twenty-third,) the managers announced that the theatre would re¬ 
main closed until the report was made, and that the engagement of 
Catalini was relinquished. The report of the committee was pre¬ 
sented to the public on the second of October, and the conclusion 
at which the committee had arrived was stated to be in favor of the 
new prices. The theatre was reopened on Wednsday, October the 
fourth, but with no better success. The public were dissatisfied. 
They thought the accounts of the theatre had not been presented 
fairly to the committee. This report, together with a statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of the last six years, formed the basis 
of numerous spirited attacks, and the subject of unrelenting abuse, 

The same scenes of confusion ensued at the reopening, and the 
violence of popular clamor was unabated. Almost nightly the au¬ 
dience was addressed by persons from the boxes ; they were urged 
to a continued expression of the feeling which had moved them; 
and the public at large was united with the play-goers in their re¬ 
sistance to the demands of the managers. For the purpose of over¬ 
awing the people, Mendoza, a noted pugilist, with persons of a 
similar character, were introduced into the pit, and this device 
failed of success. The fights were nightly renewed, until at length 
these intruders were expelled ; and then the O. P. songs were sung, 
the O. P. dances danced, and the badges worn and banners displaye4 
without interruption. 
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So great hold had these affairs taken on the public mind, that 
O. P. watch-ribbons and tooth-picks were in common use, and 
ladies of respectability were frequently seen in the boxes, encou¬ 
raging by their presence the more immediate actors. The magis¬ 
trates, too, bad not been without employment, and each evening 
they were engaged in receiving complaints and disposing of offen¬ 
ders, who were arrested and brought before them, charged with a 
participation in these disturbances; and scores of persons, of re¬ 
spectable station in society, were bailed to answer at the approach¬ 
ing sessions. The causes of the complaint against the managers 
were now defined to be the alteration of the prices, the employ¬ 
ment of the pugilists, and the erection of the annual boxes, which 
were deemed an encroachment on the rights of the public, who 
were thereby restricted to narrower limits than formerly. 

On the twenty-eighth night, (October thirty-first,) the fury of the 
audience seemed to have abated; the house was very crowded, and 
the opposition did not commence until the fourth act. There were 
but few hats seen in the pit with the O. P. cypher on them ; among 
them, however, was seen a gentleman of the bar, who, standing in 
the centre of the pit, and being well known and recognized, the pit 
gave three cheers of 4 Clifford forever !’ The uproar continued 
until the close of the performances, when the crowd quietly dis¬ 
persed. From the police-reports of the day we learn, however, 
that 4 at the close of the performance, Mr. Clifford, the barrister, 
and four other persons, were taken into custody in the avenue lead¬ 
ing from the pit, and brought before the magistrate. They were 
charged with wearing the letters O. P. on their hats, and making a 
violent noise and riot in the pit during the performance.’ Mr. Clif¬ 
ford and his friends avowed the fact, and declared that they had ex¬ 
pressed their disapprobation of the performance, but not illegally. 
The magistrate, without hesitation, ordered them to be discharged ; 
and on leaving the office, they were hailed with cheers and acclama¬ 
tions by an immense crowd of persons, who had witnessed their 
capture by the officers, and conducted them away in triumph. It 
appeared that this arrest was made by order of Mr. Brandon, the 
box-keeper. 

Mr. Clifford brought an action for false imprisonment against 
Brandon, which was tried in the Court of Common Pleas, before 
Sir James Mansfield, chief justice, December the fifth, 1809. Two 
questions were submitted to the jury by the court: whether Mr. 
Clifford had been guilty of a riot, and whether be had been ille¬ 
gally arrested. The verdict was for the plaintiff, with five pounds 
damages. 

After the verdict was rendered, the judge inquired on what 
grounds they founded their verdict, and he was answered: 4 We 
found the verdict on the ground that the plaintiff was illegally ap¬ 
prehended.’ On being pressed for a more explicit disclosure, the 
answer was : 4 It was generally thought rather harsh to construe 
wearing O. P. into an act of riot, and by some that it would be 
inconsistent with the rights of Englishmen * 
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Mr. Clifford was now a frequent visitor to the pit, and his appear¬ 
ance was always hailed with enthusiastic uproar, and O. P.-ism 
flourished with still greater vigor. Subscriptions were opened for 
the assistance of persons who had been prosecuted, and a large 
sum of money was collected. A dinner was given at the Crown- 
and-Anchor tavern, December the fourteenth, by the * Enemies to 
Managerial Insolence and Oppression ,’ Mr. Clifford in the chair. He 
stated that he had had an interview with Mr. Kemble, and that he 
desired to appear on that occasion, for the purpose of making a 
proposition for the arrangement of the existing difficulties. 

This request was acceded to, and Mr. Kemble entered the room. 
He was received with some applause, and was invited to take a seat 
on the right hand of Mr. Clifford. After an expression of opinion 
by several gentlemen present, a committee retired, and on return¬ 
ing they stated the propositions to which the proprietors were ex¬ 
pected to accede \ 

I. The private boxes shall be reduced to the same situation as 
they were in 1802. (Loud applause and unanimous assent.) 

II. With regard to prices, that if the pit should return to what it 
was, three shillings and sixpence, but that of the boxes should be 
continued at seven shillings. Very few hands appeared for the af¬ 
firmative, and when the negative was put a sort ot O. P. dance took 
place, which rather emphatically answered the question. 

III. An apology must be made to the public, and Mr. Brandon 
must be dismissed. Loudly acclaimed. 

IV. That all actions at law and prosecutions shall be at an end 
on both sides. Received with applauses. 

Mr. Kemble said he would lay these propositions before the pro¬ 
prietors ; and expressing his regret at the rupture between them 
and the public, and his desire for a reconciliation, he withdrew. An 
apology from the proprietors appeared at the bottom of the play¬ 
bills on the fifteenth December; a change was made in the price of 
admission to the pit; and a promise was given that at the end of 
the season the annual boxes should be removed. Mr. Kemble took 
part in the evening’s performances. He announced that Mr. Bran¬ 
don had retired from the office of box-keeper; he deprecated the 
introduction of the pugilists, and renewed the promises made in the 
bills. The audience listened breathless to the address; and at its 
close * We are satisfied /* resounded through the house ; cheers pre¬ 
ceded cheers; the play proceeded, amid reiterated bursts of ap¬ 
plause ; and with this evening, the O. P. riots ceased forever. 

The O. P. party in its triumph was disposed to forget the excite¬ 
ment of the past, and they united in giving a public dinner to Messrs. 
Kemble and Harris, on the fourth of January, 1810, on which occa¬ 
sion the reconciliation was cemented by a night of enjoyment and 
hilarity. 

Thus closed these exciting scenes, unparalleled in theatrical history. 
For sixty nights had the regular performances of the theatre been 
interrupted m the most violent manner, and yet no injury had been 
done to persons-or property. The contest had been successful on 
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the part of the public. The law has now become established, that 
the audience with their tickets purchase the right to condemn as 
well as to praise. 

While managers desire applause they must submit to censure ; 
they have no right to complain when their efforts to please fail of 
success. Public opinion and public taste are the criterions of ex¬ 
cellence, and there is no appeal. The stage may now take warning 
by the past, and learn an important truth from a favorite motto of 
the O. P.-ists : 

4 Thk drama’s laws the drama’s patron? ?ive, 

And iho«e who live to please, must pitas*, to live.’ v. 


A SONG TO I S A H K I. . 


EV C. O. EiSTVOI. 


Are thy thoughts upon the sea, 
Isabel? 

Are thy thoughts upon the sea — 
Can you tell ? 

All day sitting. 

Humming, knitting. 

Scarcely ever looking slily up as formerly at roe ; 
Where’s thy chatter, 

What’s the matter, 

Isabel ? 


Are thy thoughts upon the sea, 

Isabel? 

With thy lover on the sea, 

Isabel? 

Ah, thy mother, 

And another \ 

^Vhen the symptoms made appearance of this maiden’s maladies 
In a letter, 

Told the better, 

Isabel. 


If thy heart is on the sea, 

Isabel, 

And thy thoughts are on the sea, 

It is well; 

Hound thy lover, 

Let them hover: 

Though thy mother says Old Skinflint has more mortgagee than he; 
Thy lip’s honey, 

Bought with money — 

I-s-a-b-e-l!! 

Montpelier, {Ft ) 
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A RIDE TO BONAVENTURE. 


»KAR UVINKAQ, OXOIOI A. 

The first thing I do when I arrive at a town of any considerable 
size, is to study the plan which usually hangs in every hotel, and 
obtain some general idea of the direction of the streets, and the lo¬ 
cality of the important public buildings. The next thing I do is to 
mount a horse reputed for gentleness and sagacity, or who, at all 
events, can find the way back to his stall; and then I sally out in 
quest of adventures. If my memory should fail, I rely upon the 
extra intelligence hired for the day from the livery-stable; and it 
has happened to me more than once to discover in this way the 
truth of the maxim that 4 Two heads are better than one.’ In Savan¬ 
nah, where I am now writing, one hardly needs a clue of this kind. 
Any one who, 4 in boyhood’s years,’ has watched the gradual growth 
of a bed-quilt under his mother’s or sister’s hands, and remembers 
the regularity with which the patches of green are interspersed 
with the patches of white, red and yellow, is perfectly qualified to 
appreciate all the mysteries of this beautiful city. The 4 organ of 
order’ must have been fully developed upon the head of its founder. 
It excels even Philadelphia in its regularity, for there is no such 
enormity as Dock-street, cutting decent parallelograms into tri¬ 
angles, and perplexing the mind of every traveller. But to do 
Philadelphia, which I love, no comparative injustice, let me send 
down and borrow the plan of the city for another scrutiny. 

Well, here it is, spread out upon my bed, and covering nearly the 
whole counterpane. The original city is laid out with the most 
perfect regularity; but to accommodate the windings of the river, 
there was necessarily a little bend in the street which lies upon it; 
and here on the east is a road marked 4 Thunderbolt/ which forces 
its way into the very heart of the suburbs. There are some twenty 
squares, well filled with trees, which in this spring weather are co¬ 
vered with an abundant foliage, the leaves looking as fresh and as 
green as if they had come from the country. Underneath, the 
Bermuda-grass grows vigorously, being protected by a railing and 
a peculiar gate, which prohibits the passage of every thing incapa¬ 
ble of passing through a strait only one foot in the clear. I have 
seen ladies in all the glory of their flowing vestments within these 
enclosures, and I have also seen cows ; but how they got in it is 
impossible for me to tell. There is always a difficulty about these 
green enclosures. The fathers of the city of course mean that 
every body should enjoy them, even boys with their shinny-sticks; 
and the delicate question is, how to regulate the terms of admission 
so as to exclude those who are unable properly to enjoy the privi- 
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lege, and at the same time not to make the tariff bear too heavily 
upon the most beautiful objects in any place—the ladies. 

However, that is not the subject which I 4 took my pen in hand’ 
to write about. The strange name, the * Thunderbolt-road/ caught 
my eye upon the first glance at the map; and accordingly, after I 
had trotted awhile through the streets, and familiarized my eye 
pretty well with the prominent buildings, I struck off into this beau¬ 
tiful ‘path,’ as they say in this country. For a couple of miles it 
runs between fences and ditches, lined by the most magnificent 
trees. Within are gardens for the supply of the markets of the 
city. They appear to be highly productive, the soil being very 
rich, and well watered. Though early in spring, there seemed to 
be plenty of peas and ripe potatoes. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that they were cultivated by those most accomplished knights of the 
spade, the Patlanders. 

I followed the road that seemed most travelled, and found myself 
in the midst of a beautiful grove of cedars, and soon before a house 
that occupied a picturesque position on the high bluff of the Sa¬ 
vannah. The family appeared to be in a state of excitement. Lit¬ 
tle negroes were tearing back and forth between the garden-gate 
and the kitchen, and those of larger growth were thumping away 
upon tin-pans, iron-kettles, shovel-and-tongs, and various other in¬ 
struments of discordant music. They seemed to be directing their 
attention to a cluster of trees, up to the branches of which they were 
gazing with as much earnestness as if they meant to magnetize them; 
but their wills were too much disturbed, for the branches waved in 
the gentle breeze very unconcernedly, while the countenances of 
the magnetizers were very much concerned indeed. Ancient Druids 
could not have looked with more appearance of devotion up to the 
solemn oaks, whence they expected aid, than did these sable aspi¬ 
rants in this noisy and mysterious concert; and the priests of Baal 
could not have made more of a ‘ fuss generally’ than was here pro¬ 
duced by these extemporaneous drummers. They told me, 4 De 
bees been swarming,’ and all the noise was intended to charm them 
to remain. On me it had the effect of 4 the reverse passes,’ and I 
pursued my way along the river-bank. The shore is bold, and the 
table-land is at least eighty feet above the water. As I rode along 
I had a succession of beautiful views, very extensive, taking in 
many rice-plantations, with their broad canals and their white¬ 
washed and comfortable-looking cabins glistening in the sun-light. 
But my attention was suddenly withdrawn from all other objects 
by finding myself in the midst of an avenue of live-oaks, one hun¬ 
dred yards long. 

Exclamations on paper never look well. No quantity of marks 
of surprise (!!!) have any effect upon my feelings. My eyes usu¬ 
ally glide over them without many thanks to the printer for his trou¬ 
ble. In fact, I doubt if any one, when quite alone, ever says 4 oh!’ 
or • ah!’ The physical effect of surprise is a quickening of the 
pulse, and an interruption of regular respiration for a moment, and 
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an effort to relieve one’s-self by a long breath, which sometimes 
takes the shape of a long, low whistle. Now I have read as many 
descriptions of groves as any person I know, and supposed I had as 
good an idea of the original Gothic arch as could be obtained from 
trees planted by nature or art; but I confess I never imagined any 
thing which approached in beauty and impressiveness the avenues 
of oaks at Bonaventure. It will be impossible for any description 
that I can make to affect you as the sight must affect any one, who 
is at all impressible, when on the spot. After riding about for near 
an hour, I discovered that they had been planted by the hand of 
man, and were intended to surround a house, of which the ruins 
still remain. Standing in front of the house, you perceive that the 
rows before you, at the right band and the left, and behind you, 
once formed the enclosure of a large square; beyond these, on 
every side except in the rear of the house, there are three other 
rows, quite perfect, forming three complete avenues, affording cool 
and shady walks at all times of the day. The centre rows are con¬ 
tinued down to the river On one side, and toward the city on the 
other. A slight sketch will make this plain: 


jp J> J § §>Qp jP <J> ^ 
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A: the River. B: the Garden. C: Road to the City. D: Ruined Dwelling. 


Behind the house there must have been a beautiful garden. The 
borders of the beds are made of • tabby,’ I think it is called, being 
a composition of lime, sand and shells, and they remain perfect to 
this hour. This beautiful place has not been inhabited for many 
years, and other trees have grown up among the live-oaks, produ¬ 
cing an appearance of irregularity, which makes it difficult for a 
stranger to find out at once the details of the plan. These grounds 
have recently been purchased by the proprietor of the hotel, with 
the intention of layjng them out for a cemetery. The surface of 
the earth is not so diversified as at Mount Auburn ; but its solemn 
oaks, heavily draped with moss, give it a peculiar fitness for fune¬ 
real purposes, which 6aunot elsewhere be obtained. 

Motile, Almkmmm. 
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To My Absent Sister. 


TO MY ABSENT SISTER. 


DT J1BNJ. T. CD8HISO. 


When morning dawns with eye of light, 
And balmy zephyrs soft and coy, 

And meadows green, and streamlets bright, 
Are filling every' soul with joy ; 

When upward wheels the lark on high, 
And gaily peals the starling’s cry, 

And blithely chirps the tiny wren, 

And whirrs the partridge through the glen, 
Then doth my spirit long for thee ; 

Say, sister, dost thou think of me ? 


ir 

When all is wrapped in noontide heat, 
And kindly gales have ceased to blow, 
And earth is pressed by busy feet, 

And wild deer to their covert go; 

When dews all dry from buds and flowers, 
And birds all hie to shadier bowers, 

And every billow, tinged with gold, 

More softly o’er the beach is rolled; 

Then does my spirit long for thee ; 

Say, dear one ! dost thou think of me ? 


in. 

When proudly on his watery bed 

The bright-haired sun sinks down to rest, 
And evening steals with silent tread, 

And gentle ring-doves seek their nest; 
When insects raise their piping notes, 

As twilight haze above them floats, 

And crimson clouds of changing hue 
Mix with the deep and boundless blue; 
Then does my spirit long for thee ; 

Say, lov’d one 1 dost thou think of me ? 


IV. 

When slowly comes the silver moon. 

And stars in liquid beauty glow, 

And pearl-like, clustering one by one, 

The trembling dew-drops gem the bough ; 
WheH all things rest in earth and air, 

While o’er my breast steal memories fair 
Of all I love, of all I know, 

Of all I prize most dear below; 

My spirit fondly dwells with thee ; 

Then, Sister! then, O think of me I 

Putnam, ( Ohio ,) 1847. 
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The Life of William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, a Major-General in the Army of the 

United States during the devolution. By his grandson, William Alexander Durr, LL. D. 

Such is the title of a work recently published by the Historical Society of New- 
Jereey, as the second volume of its ‘ Collections,’ and which is now for sale in this 
city, by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam. To say nothing of the literary execution of 
this book, we seldom see, in these days of cheap publications, one more attractive 
in its appearance. The typography is admirable, and it is embellished by a portrait 
of Lord Stirling, and other well-executed engravings. Until we had read this 
volume, we must confess we had no adequate conception of the character and ser¬ 
vices of Lord Stirlino, important as we believed the latter to have been; and we 
fully agree with his biographer in considering it 4 not less consonant to justice than 
duty that one of his descendants should attempt to compensate for the neglect* of 
those historians of the Americah Revolution, and compilers of American biography, 
who have so imperfectly appreciated the character and commemorated the services 
‘ of an officer who was surpassed by few of his contemporaries in military experience 
and enterprise ; by one only in disinterested and zealous devotion to his country; by 
none in the sacrifices he made for it’ 

The subject of this memoir was born in the city of New-York, in 1726. His fa¬ 
ther, James Alexander, came from Scotland to this country in the year 1716; and 
from his mathematical acquirements, soon aftorward obtained the appointment of 
Surveyor-General for the two provinces of New-York and New-Jereey. In the lat¬ 
ter he was succeeded by his son, who seeins to have inherited his father’s fondness 
for the mathematics. The father had served in the rebellion of 1715 as an officer of 
engineers; and from him the son may also have inherited his military tastes. Though 
bred a merchant, young Alexander at an early age joined the British army under 
General Shirley, and became his private secretary and aid-<le-camp. When Shir¬ 
ley was recalled, he accompanied him to England ; and upon an inquiry into the 
conduct of the general during his command in America, the secretary and aid-de- 
camp was examined as a witness on his behalf, at the bar of the House of Commons. 
It was not so much the general as the ministry that was attacked on this occasion; 
and as Mr. Alexander’s testimony tended materially to their exculpation, he subse¬ 
quently received the most flattering attentions from the premier, the elder William 
Pitt, afterward the great Lord Chatham, as well as from other leading members of 
the administration. Among them was the celebrated Charles Townshbnd, by whose 
encouragement and the persuasions of more intimate friends he was induced to lay 
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claim to the vacant earldom of Stirling, to which he wa a believed to be entitled, aa 
the next heir-male of its last possessor. The proper legal proceedings were accord¬ 
ingly commenced and prosecuted, and they resulted in the establishment of his claim. 
He now contemplated establishing himself permanently in Great Britain ; took a 
house' in London, and resided there some yeurs, when the death of his mother ren¬ 
dered it necessary for him to return to America. 

The difficulties which shortly afterward arose between Great Britain and her colo¬ 
nies on occasion of the stamp-act, and the part taken in that controversy by Lord 
Stirling, in favor of his native country, led him to postpone his removal; and the 
troubles which speedily followed from the renewal of another attempt to tax the 
colonists without their consent, and by the authority of the British Parliament, de¬ 
termined him to abandon the project. 

He was, as his biographer expresses it,' a whig, not merely from education and 
early political associations, but from the convictions of his maturer judgment.’ He 
accordingly espoused the American cause with great ardor, and was among the first 
to take up arms against the oppressions of the mother country. The service he had 
seen under General Shirley recommended him to military employment; and he 
was drawn from his retirement at Baskenridge by the unanimous voice of his im¬ 
mediate neighbors, who chose him to command a regiment of militia. From this he 
was soon transferred to the command of the first regiment raised in New-Jersey for 
the continental service. He repaired at once to Elizabethtown, to recruit; and be¬ 
fore he had completed his ranks, he planned and conducted the first military enter¬ 
prise against the enemy in the middle states, and #as rewarded for the success that 
attended it by one of the first votes of approbation passed by the Continental Con¬ 
gress. This led to his promotion as a Brigadier-General, and to his being ordered to 
the command at New.-York ; where it became his doty to prepare for the defence of 
that important place against the British force advancing to its attack. He lost no 
time in the execution of the orders of his superiors to that effect, and imibediately 
set about constructing works in Manhattan, Long and Staten Islands, and on the 
opposite shore of New-Jersey. When superseded in this command by the arrival of 
General Washington with the main body of the army from Boston, Lord Stieling 
was ordered to take post on Long-Island ; and the conspicuous part he took in the 
battle fought there on the arrival of the British, confirmed his reputation for bravery 
and good conduct, though the issue was unfortunate. Overpowered by numbers, he 
was made prisoner, but speedily exchanged by Washington, who required his ser¬ 
vices in the field. He rejoined the army in its memorable retreat through New- 
Jersey, and before the opening of the succeeding campaign he was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General. In that capacity he led his division at the battles of Brandy¬ 
wine and Germantown, in both of which he distinguished himself. 

But it was at the battle of Monmouth that he gained his brightest laurels, in con¬ 
tributing to retrieve the fortunes of the day, when jeoparded by thd retreat of Gene¬ 
ral Lee. He was next detached to the northern frontier of New-Jemey, upon the 
Hudson river, and advanced his posts to the neighborhood of Hackensack. While 
in this command he directed the gallant exploit of Colonel Henry Lee against Pow- 
les-Hook, and covered his retreat; and for his conduct on the occasion received the 
thanks of Congress. He was then ordered to the command of a military district 
comprising the states of New-Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware ; and established 
his head-quarters at Philadelphia. The next year,' upon the alarm of an invoiezr 
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from Canada, he wag transferred to the command of the northern department, and 
removed his head-quarters to Albany. A formidable British force under General 
St. Leger was advancing from Canada with the design of drawing attention from 
Lord Cornwallis’s operations, and eventually forming a junction with him, similar 
to that projected between Sir Henry Clinton and Burgoyne. To meet this attempt, 
Lord Stirling detached a strong force, under Colonel Marinus Willet, to the 
westward, and proceeded with the remainder of his troops to the support of the force 
under General Stark, at Saratoga. He called in the neighboring militia, and con¬ 
centrated his force upon the Hudson, near the ferry at Fort Miller, where he bad 
resolved to dispute the passage of the river. But the enemy, receiving intelligence 
of the surrender of Cornwallis, was fain to make good his retreat, after advancing 
as far as the head of Lake George. Upon his return to Albany, Lord Stirling 
proposed a winter expedition to Canada, and an attack upon New-York; both of 
which were prevented by the signing of the preliminary treaty of peace. He still 
continued in the command at Albany, where, in consequence of the fatigue, anxiety 
and exposure he had lately undergone, he suffered a severe attack of gout, which 
terminated his life, in the fifty-seventh year of his age, and a few weeks before the 
proclamation of peace. 

Although we coincide in the opinion of his biographer, that the man spoken of by 
Washington in the terms of his well-known letter of condolence to the widow of 
Lord Stirling, upon being informed of his death, could scarcely need other enco¬ 
mium, yet we cannot resist the inclination to transfer to our pages a portion of the 
concluding summary of his life and character, as given by his descendant: 

‘To strong native powers of mind he added industry and perseverance, with early-acquired 
habits of method and attention. His natural abilities were more solid than brilliant; bis acquire¬ 
ments more n-eful than uncommon. His education was such only as the state of the country afforded, 
but he received from his father instruction ia his favorite studies of mathematics and astronomy, 
which rendered him no ordinary proficient in those sciences. Ho was bred, as we have seen, a 
merchant, and was successfully pursuing his business, when he was induced to join the army under 
General Shihlky, first as a commissary, and afterward as aid-de-camp and private secretary to the 
commander-in-chief. In these stations he served several campaigns in the war which commenced 
on this continent in 1747; and the result of his military experience was especially evinced in the 
battles of Long Island, Brandywine, Germantown and Monmouth, in all of which he sustained a 
conspicuous and efficient part. In an evil hour he accompanied General Shielev to England, from 
motives more consistent with the generosity of his temper than with prudence and forethought; and 
when there, he was persuuded by Shirlet and others of his friends to prefer a claim to what proved 
to be a barren title. The prosecution of this claim was attended with heavy pecuniary expense*, 
which, together with those incident to his prolonged residence io England, of which it was the cause, 
laid the foundation of subsequent embarrassments. Remarkable for the cheerfulness and hilarity of 
his disposition, he was there confirmed in those convivial habits that increased upon him in after 
life; though never to such a degree as to interfere with the performance of his public duties, or de- 

E rive him of the esteem and confidence of his official superiors or private friends. They cootri- 
uted, nevertheless, to deepen the Bbude cast over his latter years by the perplexity of his affairs, 
and rendered more striking the contrast between the opening and close of his career. Almost from 
his first entrance upon the active duties of life, he was engaged io the service of bis countiy. Al¬ 
though possessed of an easy fortune, be devoted a large portion of his time, with his peculiar talents 
and acquirements, to the putdic in that department of the colonial government in which they were 
calculated to be most useful. Early imbued with sound principles of constitutional lilierty, wo find 
him, when the rights of the colonists were assailed, among the first to take up arms in their defence; 
and notwithstanding his social and personal relations with Great Britain, cultivated as they had re¬ 
cently been during his residence in the metropolis of the empire, anti hrightened by the attentions 
he had received from the most powerful and distinguished of her sous, he did not for a moment hesi¬ 
tate to protest against her usurpations, aud declare in favor of his native land. From that moment 
he literally devoted bis life aud fortune to her cause, and literally lost them both.' 

After this extract, it cannot be necessary for us to add any thing in commendation 
of the style or literary execution of the work. It is sufficient, both for the discharge 
of our duty and for the author’s fame, to invite our readers to judge for themselves. 
Notwithstanding the interest of the narrative parts of the book, the most attractive 
portion to us is the correspondency contained in it The letters of Lard Stirling 
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himself serve to illustrate his character, as his acts exhibit his merits, both as a roan 
and an officer ; while those of his correspondents bear witness to the high estimation 
in which they were held by Borne of the greatest of his contemporaries. The most 
interesting letters perhaps are those of the celebrated Charles Townbhend, and 
others of his friends hi England, and of Washington, Franklin, Hancock, Scnur- 
lkr, and others of the foremost men of our country, in its most trying times. It is 
however deeply to be regretted that a number of the most important letters of the 
original collection are not now to be found. 1 They were selected,’ as our author in¬ 
forms us in his preface, * from the mas9, and laid aside for greater security ; but, as 
not unfrequently happens in such cases, they were lost, perhaps, through the very 
means intended for their preservation. This accident is the more to be lamented, as 
the letters in question comprised the correspondence of Lord Stirling both during 
his residence in England, and after his return to this country with the Earls of Chat¬ 
ham, Bdtk, and Shelburne, Mr. Charles Townshend, Mr. Wedderburn, afterward 
Loughborough, and other British statesmen, upon American affairs, during a period 
when most of those persons were cabinet ministers, and all of them members of par¬ 
liament. The same packet contained also, what was still more valuable, the private 
correspondence of Geueral Washington with Lord Stirling, during the revolutionary 
war. This circumstance will account for the very few letters of the former, to be 
found in this publication/ We cordially and confidently commend the work we have 
been considering to that wide perusal which it is so well calculated to command and 
reward. 


The Writings or George Washington: hcintr his Correspond enre, Addresses, Messages, and 
other Papers, Official aud Private. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

Wr should esteem no privilege of the extensive publishers to whom we are in¬ 
debted for the admirable work before us, greater than that of placing our imprint upon 
such enterprises as their superb Pictorial Bible, the works of Irving and Prescott, 
and now upon the writings of the great and good Washington. The contents of the 
superbly-printed book before us, as of those which are to follow this, to the number of 
twelve, are selected and published from the original manuscripts, which accumulated 
in the hands of Washington during the long period of his public life, were carefully 
preserved by him at Mount Vernon, and by his will left to his nephew, Bushrod 
Washington, from whom Mr. Sparks, the accomplished editor of the work before us, 
received them some ten years ago. The original papers and letters amount to more 
than two hundred folio volumes, and have recently been purchased by Congress, and 
deposited in the archives of the government. From this immense mass of authentic 
matdriel, Mr. Sparks has collated all the most valuable parts of Washington’s 
writings, and has thus brought his work within the means of the general purchaser. 
The notes and appendixes are ample, aud entirely authentic ; being derived from a 
great variety of unpublished manuscripts; while letters in foreign languages, and 
extracts from such letters, are translated for the convenience of every class of readers. 
Mr. Sparks, throughout the progress of the entire work, has followed closely the order 
of time, and adopted the plan of a personal narrative ; introducing collateral events 
no farther than was necessary to give completeness to his design, but occasionally in¬ 
terweaving anecdotes and such incidents of a private and personal nature as were 
known to be entirely authentic. There will be no limit, nor should there be, to the 
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sale of this preeminently interesting and valuable work. The library of no Ameri¬ 
can can be at all complete without it. We have spoken of the great beauty of the paper 
and printing, but wo should not omit to allude to the excellence of the illustrations, 
including the most authentic portraits on steel, together with numerous fac-similes of 
drawings and plans, from the pen of Washington himself. Again do we most cor¬ 
dially commend Mr. Sparks’ admirable work to a wide acceptance at the hands of 
American readers. 


Nobth-Ambricam Rbvibw. for the April Quarter. Number CXXXV. Bo*ton ? Otis, Bboadsbs 
and Company. New-York: C. 8. Francis and Company. 

This strikes us, on a somewhat cursory perusal, as a very good number of our 
venerable contemporary. The articles are eleven in number, and are upon the fol¬ 
lowing themes: * The Intellectual Aspect of the Age,’ a scorching review of Gil- 
fojlan’s preeminently stupid 4 Gallery of Literary Portraits ' Schoolcraft on the 
Iroquois Indians ;’ 4 Aikin’s Life of Addison ;* 4 Greek Lexicography ;’ a notice of 
Driblkr’b and Pickering’s Lexicons, in which of course the palm is assigned to 
Pickering; 4 Robert Hall’s Character and Writings;* a review of 4 Nine New 
Poets;’ 4 Duer’i Life of Lord Stirling;* ‘The New Timon ;* Taylor’s ‘Views 
Afoot in Europe ;* 4 Amari’s History of the Sicilian Vespers f and four briefer 
4 Critical Notices.’ The review of the Life of Addibon is rather retrospective, but it 
is Well written, and possesses a good degree of interest In the 4 Nine New Poets’ 
are included several who will hardly deem themselves flattered by the reviewer. 
The 4 tuneful Nine’ are R. W. Emerson, William E. Channing, Charles T. Brooks, 
William W. Story, T. B. Read, James ColmaN, Elizabeth BrOwn, Epes Sar¬ 
gent, and Harriet Farley. Emerson is described as writing enigmas in prose and 
verse , 4 sometimes with meaning in them, but more frequently without;’ his verse 
generally defying all laws of rhythm, metre, grammar and common sense.’ Mr. 
Channing’s poetry is pronounced 4 a feeble and diluted copy of Mr. Emerson’s ; not 
ho mystical and incoherent, but far more childish and insipid.’ The credit is awarded 
to Mr. Brooks of being a faithful translator from the German bards, although the 
reviewer thinks he could have written better poems of his own. 4 Mr. Story has 
narrowly escaped being a poet; but it is one of those cases in which a miss is as 
good as a mile.’ He is reported an artist in the form of verse, but deficient in feel¬ 
ing and imagination; while his chief merit leads to a vague and rambling diffuse- 
ness, which obscures and weakens his best conceptions. 4 Mr. Read's verses show 
taste and feeling, with occasional gleams of fancy ;’ but the critic declares them to 
be 4 mere copies, reflections in water, of the more popular effusions of favorite con¬ 
temporary poets.* He is entirely acquitted, however, of conscious plagiarism. 4 The 
only fault of Mr. Colman’s poems’ is declared to be, that 4 they are oppressively 
wearisome and dull; quite 4 tolerable, and not to be endured.’ Miss Browne, an 
Englishwoman, is cut short with an extract of four lines from her book, which, 
although but a mere brick from the lady’s edifice, is certainly quite enough to estab¬ 
lish her architectural reputation. Mr. Epes Sargent receives a fair consignment of 
praise, subject to a slight tariff Miss Farley’s volume is pronounced a favorable 
specimen of what may be produced by a Lowell factory-girl, although the fair au¬ 
thor is taken to task for having chosen for her volume 4 one of those coxcombical 
titles which the bad taste of Mr. Will® has brought into fashion.’ The Seventh 
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article is a justly commendatory review of Mr. Duer’b ‘ Life of Lord Stirling,' 
elsewhere noticed at large in these pages. The * North-American' confirms our 
views of ‘ The New Timon.’ It yields due credit, as we did, to what is commenda¬ 
ble in that pretentious volume; but it considers the author a 1 snob,’ on the very 
grounds urged by this Magazine. He is an imitator of Pope, but lacks his crystal 
terseness and epigrammatic point ‘ Our author,' says the reviewer, ‘ makes up his 
characters. His mind is not of that creative quality which holds the elements of 
different characters as it were in solution, allowing each to absorb only that which 
is congenial to itself, by a kind of elective affinity.’ * He is often exceedingly ob¬ 
scure ; certain passages in the poem have defied our utmost capacity of penetration.' 
His metaphors are confused; and proofs are given that even his use of language is 
not always correct. ‘ Vivacity, rather than strength, rapidity of action rather than 
depth or originality, are the characteristics of his mind.' * His notions of manliness,' 
adds the reviewer, ‘ are carried to an extreme which would be more offensive were it 
not altogether absurd.' The critic gives the line which we quoted in a notice of 
* The New Timon,’ 

‘Even in a love-song, men should write for men,’ 

with the remark : ‘ Imagine the author serenading Lord Stanley, who seems to be 
an object of his admiration, with * Sleep, gentlemen, sleep!’ Of course his female 
characters are mere shadows. J. Bayard Taylor’s excellent work, * Views Afoot 
in Europe’ are cordially commended, a service which the book is well calculated to 
command, from its intrinsic merits. As a whole, the present number of the * North- 
American’ well sustains its honorable reputation. 


History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the Mississippi, by the 
three great European Powers. Spain, France and Great Britain, and the subsequent Occupation, 
Settlement and Extension of Civil Government by the United States, until the year 1646. By John 
W. Monette, M. D. In two volumes, pp. lt<62. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

It has been estimated that the lands lying upon the Mississippi river and its tribu¬ 
taries are sufficient to support the whole human race. If this be true, and there 
seems little reason to doubt it, a work wffiich gives a complete and comprehensive 
history of the ‘ rise and progress’ of such a vast domain can hardly be too widely dif¬ 
fused. Indeed, the volumes before us supply an important desideratum, for they pre¬ 
sent a concise and comprehensive detail, a full yet condensed narrative of American 
colonization west of the Alleghanies. The author haB connected the history of the 
French and Spanish colonies, which had an important agency in the destiny of the 
American republic with those of the Anglo-Americans in their advances upon the tribu¬ 
taries of the Ohio river. The plan of the work is simple, and grows out of the order 
in which the different colonies advanced in the occupation of the regions now com¬ 
prised in the United States. It traces the gradual and steady advance of the Euro¬ 
pean colonies and settlements by their various routes into the central part of North- 
America, and the 1 progressive’ extension of the Anglo-American population and re¬ 
publican government throughout the great valley of the Mississippi and the south¬ 
west ; illustrates the progressive changes and the rapid advance of population and 
civil government, from the rude and half-civilized pioneer up to flourishing cities and 
powerful states, extending over regions which a few years previously had been savage 
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solitudes. Such a work could not fail to be replete with interest and ‘ large instruc¬ 
tion.* It is extremely well printed, and illustrated by an excellent map of the French, 
English and Spanish possessions in North-America in 1745 ; an accessory which will 
be found to be of the greatest service to the reader who would acquire understand¬ 
ing^ the several * localities’ mentioned in the work. 


Mksmer and Swedenborg : or the Relation of the Developments of Mesmerism to the Doc¬ 
trines and Disclosures of Swedenborg. By George Bush. Second Edition. Ncw-York: John 

Allen, 139 Nassau-stroet. 

The appearance of a second edition of this work, separated by the interval of a 
very few months from the first, affords evidence at least of a considerable interest 
somewhere in the marvels and mysticisms connected with the two names that stand 
forth in the title-page. The aim of the book is distinctly enough stated. It is to de¬ 
monstrate the truth of Swedenborg’s revelations by an appeal to ‘ Mesmeric Facts,’ 
or the phenomena of Mesmerism. They had not been observed when Swedenborg 
wrote, and hence were net alluded to by him, among others, to confirm his teaching, 
but they have since been recorded by many thousands of persons throughout Europe 
and America. Professor Bush does not regard them as miracles. He gives no coun¬ 
tenance to the idea that mere miracles, as such, can furnish any rational confirmation 
of truths. He does not infer, because a man speaks a language he has never learned, 
that therefore what he utters is to be believed. The Professor’s first chapter is on the 
state of Swedenborg himself, psychologically viewed The argument, briefly stated, 
is this: Swedenborg asserts that every man possesses spiritual senses corresponding 
to his bodily senses, and also that if the bodily senses are put to sleep these spiritual 
senses will be opened. He claims, in his own case, that for important purposes his 
spiritual senses were opened by the Lord, so that for many years he had perceptible 
communication with both the spiritual and natural worlds at the same time. But the 
world was profoundly ignorant even of the existence of interior senses. It had been 
demonstrated by no observed phenomena. Men, with a few exceptions, were incredu¬ 
lous, and unwilling to receive the ipse dixit even of Swedenborg, when it scented en¬ 
tirely to lack confirmation by facts. Human experience, in the view of many, was not 
yet large enough to test either the correctness or incorrectness of Swedenborg’s 
statements. But in the mean time new discoveries in Anthropology, as well as in other 
sciences, have been made, whereby doubtless truths, hitherto unrecognized, may be 
confirmed. Thus, among the phenomena of Mesmerism, persons, it is alleged, have 
had their bodily senses put to sleep, and in accordance with the assertion of Sweden¬ 
borg, have still manifested sensations of a more interior kind ; demonstrating the ex¬ 
istence of such senses, and the possibility of their being opened during the life of the 
body. The argument in the chapter headed ‘ Transfer of Thought’ is the same as 
before. Swedenborg asserts, as a law of spiritual life, that there is communication of 
the thoughts of one spirit to others who come to him, and this without the intervention 
of language or any arbitrary signs. This to the world was incredible, because no such 
communication of thought had ever been witnessed. At length, however, the bodily 
senses were laid asleep, and there appears in activity the law announced by Sweden¬ 
borg. These, and other matters intimately connected therewith, are fully set forth in 
the volume itself, to which, ‘ for farther information,* we must refer the reader. 
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Rolling back the Tide of Time : Eastern Antiquities. — We invite atten¬ 
tion to the subjoined authentic paper upon one of the most interesting and well- 
established records of antiquity yet found in the world. Will the date of the in¬ 
scriptions upon the Persian Tablets help us to conjecture how long a period must 
have elapsed after the first agriculturist sent his ploughshare through the soil yet 
* soft with the deluge/ before the invention of man enabled him to transmit his ideas 
to his fellows in phonetic symbols ? This may indeed be a discouraging inquiry, if 
those to whom we look for knowledge to direct us to this and similar points are no 
more faithful to fact than is Herodotus. Under the modest title of * Some Remark * 
upon the Behistun Tablet*,' a correspondent sends ns the annexed sketch of the re¬ 
markable antiquities to which we have alluded: 

The letters of Mr. La yard, upon the excavations at Nineveh, which appeared in 
the March number of the Knickerbocker, have excited to the highest degree, the 
curiosity and expectations of the learned among our citizens. With your permis¬ 
sion, Mr. Editor, I propose the exposition in your pages of a discovery of quite as 
much value, inasmuch as it brings with it something tangible and open to the com¬ 
prehension of all who can obtain a view of the subject I allude to the deci¬ 
phering of the famous monument of Besitoon, or Behistun, which is to be found 
at the distance of some fifty or seventy-five miles to the south-west of Hamadan, 
the ancient Ecbatana. The 1 Tablets of Behistun' are sculptured on the side of a 
mountain-rock, which rises almost perpendicularly to the height of fifteen hundred 
feet, and it may be said that two pages of the book of History are inscribed upon 
this portion of the book of Nature ; the one which first meets the eye containing, as 
is supposed, rude and imperfect reminiscenses of the time of Semiramis; the other, 
which is the subject of this memoir, exhibiting a perfect and beautiful memorial of the 
epoch of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. It was a grand idea of the magnificent 
heroes of remote days, to imprint upon the everlasting hills the records of their pomp 
and valor; to leave upon the overhanging cliff or the seemingly inaccessible crag the 
traces of human power and indomitable human will. An insatiable desire to be glorified 
throughout all time, in the remembrance of their kind, seems ever to have been with 
them a motive principle; and they took the sure method of effecting their object by 
converting the most enduring of Earth's substance into imperishable archives of 
their fame ; and thus, to change the metaphor, they bridged the Hellespont that lay 
between the future and the past. 

Among the precious relics of olden time, this monument of the triumphs of 
Darius Hystaspes, commonly called the fourth king of Penia, will henceforth stand 
conspicuous. The inscription upon it is trilingual, and contained in several columns 
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of Cuneiform writing. The Peroian characters, of which the Babylonian and Median 
are merely transcripts, were deciphered by that accomplished and indefatigable Orien¬ 
tal scholar, Major Rawlinson, of the British army, after a ten years'study; which how¬ 
ever was interrupted by his participation in the wars of Afghanistan; and in 1846, he 
published his translation, accompanied by an Essay on the Cuneiform writing in a num¬ 
ber of the ‘ Royal Asiatic Society's Journal.' The figures sculptured on the tablets 
are thus expounded in a book published in 1844: 4 A modem traveller copied the 
above picture from a rock in Media, and supposes it refers to some incident in the 
Babylonish captivity. It may serve to show ^he degrading and painful nature of the 
captivity which the Jews suffered as a punishment for their sins.’ Such an assertion 
may have been a very natural one for the writer of the paragraph to make, especially 
if he had some particular reason for making it; but surely even in that year enough 
was known concerning the tarious nations of antiquity, to induce him to reflect 
whether, finding this sculpture in the kingdom of Persia, the land of Cyrus, Cam- 
btbbs, Darius, and Xerxes, these captives might not represent Greeks, Scythians, 
Babylonians or even Egyptians as well as Hebrews. This however is only a passing 
remark ; for the discoveries and investigation of things pertaining to ancient times, 
which, through the persevering energy of scientific men, are hourly advancing, have 
cleared away a mass of rubbish that for ages has encumbered not only the monu¬ 
ments of antiquity, but also the inductive processes of the human mind And now 
that the 1 star has risen in the East ’ we may hope that by the light of its steadily in¬ 
creasing beam, Truth, heretofore wandering amid the mazes of conjecture and false 
premises, will retrace her weary steps and find a resting-place as well as a fresh 
point of departure. 

These sculptures in fact represent a winged figure in the air, and a group of cap¬ 
tives standing in presence of a royal personage and his attendants. The foot of the 
king tramples a prostrate figure which lies between him and the nine erect figures, 
whose hands are tied behind their backs, and who are bound together by a rope which 
passes around their necks. These, according to the inscriptions over each, are the 
usurpers of his authority, whom Darius vanquished alter he obtained the crown 
of Peroia, and the prostrate form is the Magian impostor whom he slew before be 
became king. These labels designate each 4 rebel' by name; and the five interpreted 
columns of Persian characters contain information extremely important on many 
accounts. In truth, these tablets are destined to become the object of deep research 
and discussion, they will henceforth to be to Persia infinitely more than the Rosetta 
stone is to Egypt; for they contain within themselves not only the key to philological 
enigmas, but also the test of the genuineness of documents that have been handed 
down to us in the pages of history. Major Rawlinson remarks, that 4 while at Per¬ 
se polis, the high place of Peroian power, Darius aspired to elevate the moral feelings 
of his countrymen# and to secure their future dominancy in Asia, by ostentatiously dis¬ 
playing to them their superiority over the feudatory provinces of the empire; on the 
sacred rock at Baghistan he addressed himself, in the style of an historian, to collect 
the genealogical traditions of his race, to describe the extent and power of his king¬ 
dom, and to relate the leading incidents of his reign.’ The record opens thus: 

'I am Darius, the great King, the king of king*, the King of Persia, the king of (the dependent) 
provinces, the son of Hybtaspks, the grandson of Arsabxrs, the Achcemenian.’ 

* Says Dajuus the King: My father was Hystaspes; of Hystaapss the father was Arsamcs; 
of Aksames the father was Ariyaramnxs ; of Ariyaramnss the father was Tkispxs ; of Teispes 
the father was Achremknes. 
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•Says Darius the King: On that account we have been called Acheeraeuiana; from antiquity we 
have been unsubdued (or we have descended ;) from antiquity those of our race have been kings.' 

• Says Darius the Kin?: There are eight of my race who have been kings before me, 1 am the 
ninth ; for a very long tune we have beeu kings.’ 

It will thus be perceived, that from the very onset, the account Darius gives as of 
his right to the throne, is adverse to our received opinions on the subject, derived from 
Herodotus ; who, it is true, calls Hystabpes, ‘the son of Arsames, of the family of 
the Achremenians;* and also adds in another place, that the Peraian monarchs were 
descended from the tribe of the Achaemenid®. But he evidently did not consider 
Hystabpes’ son entitled by descent, to regal power; and we can only infer that, as he 
wrote his books after many of Darius’s descendants had occupied the throne, and 
while one of them was the actual monarch, he regarded Darius as the founder of the 
reigning dynasty, and meant, in his enumeration of the different tribes, to designate 
particularly the one whence it sprang. It could not have been his intention to con¬ 
fer the honor of establishing that race in sovereignty upon Cyrus ; for, by hie own 
showing this, his first king of Persia was the son of a Median princess,* and a Per¬ 
sian ‘of the very meanest rank,’ (b. 1 ; c. 91.) though of a ‘respectable family.* 
(b. 1 ; c. 107.) Neither can he maintain, indisputably, that even Cyrus’ son and suc¬ 
cessor, was of the Achsmenian family through Cassaxdanb ; for the Egyptians, 
whom he allows * are of all mankind the best conversant with the Persian manners,’ 
affirm that Nitetis, daughter of the Egyptian monarch Apries, was Cambvsks’ mo¬ 
ther. Be that as it may, Cambtses died without issue, and therefore his maternity 
in no manner affects our assertion. 

It is also true that Herodotus so far coincides with the tablets, as to make Xerxes 
declare that among the ancestors of Darius were reckoned Arinnes,Tehpeus, Cyrus, 
Cambyses and Ach.«heneb ; (b. 7 ; c. 11.) but in this solitary mention of theee persons 
he does not style them sovereigns, nor does he ever, except by calling Hystabpes an 
Achffimenian, give Darius a kingly origin. On the contrary, he says explicitly that 
during Cambyses* expedition into Egypt, Darius was in the king’s guards and ‘ of no 
particular consideration ; (b. 3 ; c. 139.) This ubiquity, by the way, is rather a re¬ 
markable affair, inasmuch as only a few pages back, we find Darius travelling from 
‘ Persia to Susa,’ to slay the usurper. Neither does he speak, except in the instance quoted 
above, of any consanguinity between Cyrus and Darius, which it might be expected 
be would do if he believed it to exist; particularly when after a dream, Ctrub, who 
at the time is in the country of the Massaget®,summons Hystabpes, and declares to 
him his belief that Darius intends to usurp the throne of Persia. ‘ The gods,’ says 
Cyrus, ‘ whose favor I enjoy, disclose to me all those events which menace my secu¬ 
rity ;* and as Herodotus asserts that Cyrus usurped the throne of his grandfather 
Astyaoes, Cyrus might very consistently accuse Darius of a similar attempt, pro¬ 
vided the latter had any shadow of a claim to the crown. But Hystabpes replies 
‘ Far be it, oh King! from any man of Persian origin to form conspiracies against 
his sovereign: if such there be, let immediate death be his portion. You have raised 
the Persians from slavery to freedom; from subjects you have made them masters: 
if a vision has informed you that my son designs anything against you, to you and to 


4 If to this statement it be objected that Prexaspes, at the massacre of the Maji, is said to have re¬ 
counted the genealogy of Cyrus * beginning with Achjemenes it need only be remarked that it is 
a pity Herodotus did not tell what Prexaspes said on the subject; and that this recital, as will be 
shown in the sequel, is without doubt ns much n fabrication ns his having slain Cambyses’ brother. 
Cyrus teas of the Achremenida:, it is true ; for the tablets and also the inscription on the pilaster at 
Mourg-aub declare the fact, but Herkdotus can be no authority in the matter; indeed, it it only in 
this quotation that he ever alludes to the subject. 
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your disposal I shall deliver him.’ (b. 1; c. 210.) Moreover Herodotus styles Da- 
rius, * the son of Hystaspes, the governor of Persia and adds, that at the time of 
the conspiracy against the Magian impostor, he had come to Susa, the royal residence, 
on pretence of business from his father to the king, but in reality to slay the usurper, 
which having accomplished, he obtained the throne by a stratagem, (b. 3; c. 70 ; 
87.) 

It is worthy of remark that Darius calls himself the ninth king of his race ; and 
so far his account of himself agrees better with Eschylus than with Herodotus; 
as any one who will take the trouble to read the speech of the ghost of Darius in 
* the Persians’ may see. Eschylus, however in the main, agrees less with the tablets 
than does Herodotus ; for he places many kings between Darius and Cambybes, 
whereas Darius, as will be shown in the following extract, asserts that he killed the 
Magian usurper. In our version Cambybes' brother and his ( counterfeit presentment,’ 
are both called Smerdis; the Persian writing calls neither by that name, and gives 
each a separate appellation. Darius, it will also be observed, says that Cambybes 
slew his brother before he went to Egypt; while Herodotus avers that the monarch 
despatched Prexabpes from Egypt for that purpose, and * Prexaspes arrived at Susa, 
and destroyed Smerdis, some say by taking him aside while engaged in the diversion 
of the chase ; others believe that he drowned him in the Red Sea.* (b. 3; c. 30.) The 
reasons, too, for the murder are as diverse as the accounts: 

* Say* Darius the King : This is what was done by me before I became king. He who was named 
Cambyses, (Kabujiya) the son of Cyrus of our race, he was hero kiug before me. There was of 
that Cambyses a brother named Bartius; he was of the *ame mother and father as Cambyses. 
Cambyses slew this Bartius. When Cambyses slo v that Baktius, the troubles of the stats ceased 
sohich Bartius had excited. Then Cambyses proceeded lo Egypt. When Cambyses had gone to 
Egypt, the state became heretical; then the lie became abounding in the land, both in Persia, and in 
Media, and in the other provinces. 

* Says Darius the King: Afterward there was a certain man. a Magian, named Gomates. He 
arose from Pissiachata, the mountains named Arakudres, from thence ou the fourteenth day of the 
month Yiyakhna, then it was, as be arose, he said: *1 am Bartius, the sou of Cyrus, the brother of 
Cambyses.' Then the whole state became rebellious; from Cambyses it went over to that (Bartius) 
both Persia, and Media, and the other provinces. He seized ill* empire; on the ninth day of the 
month Gannupuda then it was he thus seized the empire. Aflerwurd Cambyses, unable to eudure 
his (misfortunes) died. 

‘Says Darius the King: That crown or empire of which Gomates, the Maginu, dispossessed Cam* 
BY8ES, that crown had beeu iu our family from the oldeu time. . . . There was not auy one bold 
enough to oppose him; every one was standing obediently arouud Gomates until I arrived. Then 
1 abode in the worship of Ormazd ; Ormazd brought help to me ; on the tenth day of the mouth 
Bagazadish, then it was, with the men who were my well-wishers, 1 slew that Gomates, the Magian, 
and the chief men who were his followers. The fort named Siktukhoies, iu the district of Media, 
named Nisma, there I slew him; I dispossessed him of the empire. By the grace of Ormazd 1 be¬ 
came King; Ormazd grunted me the sceptre. 

'Says Darius the King : The crown that had been wrested from our race, that I recovered, I es¬ 
tablished it firmly, as in the days of old; thus I did. The rites which Gomates the Magian had 
introduced,! prohibited. I reinstated for the state the sacred chaunU aud (sacrificial) worship, and 
confided them to the families which Gomates the Magian had deprived of those offices; as in the 
days of old ; thus 1 restored that which had been taken away. By the grace of Ormazd I did this. 
1 labored until 1 had firmly established our family as in the days of old. I labored by the grace of 
Ormazd (in order) that Gomates the Magian might not supersede our family.’ 

It is not my intention to quote in detail from the tablets ; but so much of an ex¬ 
tract is necessary to prove the assertion that they and Herodotus are greatly at 
variance. The quotation is also made for another purpose: that of introducing the 
name of Cambyses ; which, it is believed, has never before been discovered upon any 
of the Persian monuments. It will also be observed that Darius, in this genealogi¬ 
cal account, does not reckon Cyrus and Cambyses among his immediate progenitors, 
although he distinctly shows that he succeeded to the throne after Cambyses, 4 the 
son of Cyrus, of our race,’ and that he considered himself to have a claim to do so. 
Neither can the names of any of the persons enumerated as having been 4 kings 
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from antiquity/ be converted into those of Cyrus and Cambyses. The Peraian word 
for Cyrus, as deciphered by Major Rawlinson, is Kkurush ; (Webtergaard spells it 
Qurus;) that of Cambyses, Kabujiya ; whereas the names in the second paragraph 
of the tablets are, Vashtaspa , (Htstaspes;) Arshama , (Arsames;) Ariyaram(a)na , 
(Aiuyaramnes ;) Chispaish , (Teispeus.) These, however, even with the addition 
of Acilemeneb, would give Darius but five predecessors on the throne ; it is there¬ 
fore reasonable to suppose that he was a lineal descendant of these five kings, and 
that three others, of a collateral branch, two of whom were Ctrus and Cambyses, 
had intervened between him and his direct ancestors. It is obvious that much re¬ 
mains to be discovered and deciphered among the ruins of Darius's extended king¬ 
dom, before any great degree of accuracy can be attained in this matter; but suffi¬ 
cient has been already brought to light, through the genius and sagacity erf* Major 
Rawlinson, to upset our preconceived opinions upon thi9 portion of the annals of 
Persia, and to weaken onr faith in the statements of * the Father of History.* 

The crowned and winged figure above the heads of Darius and the captives, de¬ 
serves particular attention, as it is similar to that on the bas-reliefs at Persepolis, and 
on the sepulchral sculpture at Nakshi-Rustam ; which latter, Landseer, in his eighth 
essay, * Sabean Researches/ calls ‘ the bust of the Persian monarch rising from the 
winged circle.’ He inclined, at one time, to believe it was intended as an apotheosis 
of the entombed king ; but afterward came to the conclusion, that as the figure had 
downward as well as lateral rays, it was descending , and thereby the spectator was 
•simply but impressively informed that the deceased tenant of the sepulchre de¬ 
scended from the glorious deity to whom the Persians and the Sabeans in general 
offer sacrifice/ Sir Robert Porter, also, in bis travels through Georgia, Armenia 
and Penia, refers particularly to those very tablets of Behistun, and observes: ‘ In 
the air, over the heads of the centre figures, appears the floating intelligence in his 
circle and car of sunbeams, so often remarked on the sculptures of Nakshi-Rust urn 
and Persepolis.* Of the writing upon the tablets, unexplained at the time of the pub¬ 
lication of his volumes, (1822,) he says: 

' From 90 much labor having hern exerted on thi* part of the work, it excite* the more regret that 
so little progress has yet been made toward the deciphering of this character ; ami most devoutly 
must we hope thst the indefatigable scholars now engaged iu the study of these apparently oldest 
letters in the world, may at la*t succeed in bringing them to an intelligible language. In that case, 
what a treasure-house of historical knowledge would be unfolded here and iu the vale of Merdasbt! 
Not only the long-overshadowed annals of this country, sunk lit the depths of time, must be en¬ 
lightened, but these inscriptions might elucidate the true meaning Of the hovering figure iu the air. 
and say which conjecture is right; that it is a guardian spirit, or a second self; or iu declaring both 
to be wrong, pronounce iu proper ■igoificaUon.’ 

Major Rawlinson hat caused the tablets of Behistun to speak out their oracles, 
in confirmation, as it were, of the almost prophecy of Sir Robrrt Porter. His eru¬ 
dition and astonishing research have opened to the world that which, to use his own 
expression, * has been a sealed letter for at least twenty centuries ;* and while this 
most valuable of all the remains of Persian antiquity gives now no uncertain informa¬ 
tion upon many historical points, it seems also to render great assistance toward the 
solution of the problem respecting the identification of the * radiant personage’ which 
has hitherto puzzled so many profound scholars. By a careful examination of the 
inscriptions, it is rational to suppose that Ormazd alone, the Good Deity of the Per¬ 
sians, in his capacity of ruler of the universe, arbiter of the afiain of men, the pre¬ 
server, evincing by his presence that he has been propitious to the monarch, who 
gratefully acknowledges his divine interference, is intended by the representation. 
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It will strike any reader of Rawlinson’s translation, that throughout his narrative, 
Darius ascribes his good fortune, in every instance, to the direct interposition of this 
divinity. 1 By the grace of Ormazd, I have become King ;’‘ Ormazd has granted me 
the empire ;’ ‘Ormazd brought me help * By the grace of Ormazd, I entirely de¬ 
feated the rebel army ;* ‘ By the grace of Ormazd, I entirely defeated the force of 
NaTITABIRUS,’ * of PflRAORTES,’ * of VeISDATEP,’ etc., etc. 

There is another thing to be considered ; besides the winged figure on the sculp¬ 
tures, the inscriptions of Darius Hvstaspes at Pcrsepolis and Nakshi-Rustum, toge¬ 
ther with those at Haraadan, commence with the following apostrophe: * Ormazd 
is the great God, who created this earth, who also created heaven, who created men, 
who created the fate of men, who made Darius king, the only king over many, the 
only commander over many/ (Translation of Lassen’s Latin copy.) When, more¬ 
over, it is borne in mind that these monuments are likewise the records of Darius; 
that on them he ascribes the glory of his greatness and his achievements solely 
to the power of Ormazd ; and that he purified the ancient Mithratic religion from 
many abases; the inference is unavoidably in favor of the position here assumed. 
This inference would amount almost to conviction, if Major Rawlinson’s restoration 
of the latter part of the annexed quotation might be adopted without dispute: 

'Says Darius the Kin* : * By the prace of Ormazd have I achieved the performance of the whole. 
Thou whoever here.ilter mavo.*t p*-ru>e thia tablet, let it be kuowu to thee, that which haa been douo 
by me. that it has not been ful.*ely related.’ 

‘Suva Darius the Kin*: * Ormazd u my witness that this record I have faithfully made of the 
performance of the whole.” 

Unfortunately, there is an obliteration or a confusion of characters in this valuable 
sentence, which Major Rawlinson has not investigated as thoroughly as he would 
have done, had his attention been attracted to its importance. He lays no stress 
upon this, nor upon any particular passage throughout the tablets ; his grand object has 
been to render as correct a reading of four hundred lines of Persian cuneiform writing 
as it is possible to give, and where an abrasion in the rock occurs he has endeavored 
to obtain the sense of the lost portion through the medium of the Babylonian and 
Median characters. It is to be ardently desired, that in the remaining chapters of 
his important essay he will enter into a complete analysis of the whole document, 
and publish the results of his scientific labors upon historical and mooted points, as 
well as upon philological ones. Possibly he has already done so, and his entire work 
may at the present time bo in the hands of all who choose to purchase it, in England. 
But his first number alone has reached this country, and it is a question whether many 
of our so-called ‘general readers’ are aware of the existence of Major Rawlinson, 
or of his having achieved * the impossible’ in the deciphering of the tablets of Behis- 
tun. Two copies only of this first number are to be found in New-York ; one of 
which belongs to the Ethnological Society, and the other is the property of Mr. Bart¬ 
lett; to whose kindness, and that of Mr. Gliddon, while he was in the city, the 
writer of this article is indebted for the perusal, once and again, of that remarkable 
production. 

These observations have been thus loosely thrown together, and committed to the 
press, with the view of attracting the attention of the curious in such matters, and 
with the hope of inducing some of the Orientalists among us to make a full investi¬ 
gation of the subject; in short, to provoke them to accomplish en maitre what has 
here been attempted merely en ecoliere. 

VOL. XXIX. 61 
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« Bilvansnort, OR Mazeppa Travestie.’ —We have heard from time to time, within 
the last three or four years, of a very amusing poetical production of the late Robert 
C. Sands, entitled 'Bilvansnort,or Mazeppa Travestie; being a third Edition of John 
Gilpin ;* but until very recently we have never encountered a copy of it It bears 
this motto from Ovid’s Metamorphoses : 

‘Nil ilto fertur voluerum moderator ©quorum, 

Post Phaitouteos, vidisse dolentius, igues.’ 


and ia thug dedicated to John Nial, * the author of < Keep Cool,’ and ■ The Battle 
of Niagara:’ 

•Da*a 8 ia* Here W e ride, which beeU ell the whirli*i*a of your imagination. Eaglee, atare. 
rainbow, thunder, lightning, and Lake Ontario, fall incomparably below the aublnaity of the aubject, 
and the grandeur of the execution. I hear you bare lately broken looae from the Lunatic A.ylum ; 
and hop. that thi. performance may get into your hand. ; having no doubt, it -ill yield you that no- 
feigned delight which nek a terrible geniu. a. youtaelf i. Jon. capable of enjoy,ng, rn ,U m«t 10- 
acceaaible acentric,tine When you are aext d,.pored to make acme muaic,«. you found » much 
difficulty in performing under Niagara Falla, I would beg leave to rec ornmend • Snake H.ll,' the aces* 
of the prevent ducourae, to your «r,ou. and devout attention. With aenlimenu of iscompreheD..- 

hie profundity, * remain, 

v ‘ My dear friend, 

‘Unutterably and inexpressibly, 

* Yours, etc., 




In an • Advertisement,’ Mr. Sand, say,: * The Tale of Mazeppa, which has been 
just published, offers so many striking points of resemblance to the adventures of a 
Young Jbrseyman, which are well authenticated, and notorious on the other side of 
the river, that I was induced to throw the latter into the form of a parody. I have 
endeavored to preserve that familiarity of diction and carelessness of versification 
which characterizes the model before me. Let no sage critic sing out • Eureka.’ 
therefore, if he find that the metre sometimes claudicates j that many rhymes are 
nncanonnical; and that many expressions are not genteel.’ We approach the poem 
itself without farther prelude ; premising only that it was written nearly thirty years 
ago, when the gifted and lamented author was only nineteen years of age : 


I. ’ 

It was not very long ago. 

When steam-boat stock was rather low ; i 

And Lyons in th© stable kept, j 

For want of work, his founder’d tiU; l 

At hours when deceut people slept, j 

And those not decent sly ly crept 1 

Abroad, to exercise their wits : 

All Powles-Hook snor’d, but six, whom fleas 
Kept waking long, and ill at ease ; s 

Graves, who takes ferriage at the gate, 

Whom to the baru that night had fate 
Doleful consign’d — upon a block he 
Was fain to lay his aching head ; 

And his stark limbs in straw were spread i 
Among their steeds the ostlers lay, 

And scratch’d and curs’d by turns till day: 

But wiser Bill Van Snort, the jockey, 


* W* regret to state that Bilvansnort, who 
was largely interested in this stock, is reduced to 
living on his wits and on charity; and is an object 
worthy of the attention of the police and other 
benevolent institutions. 


From trouble to be out of danger, 

Spread his liorso-blauket in the manger ; 
Then generous from his watchcoat poke 
A jug of cider-brandy took ; 

And first, to show it was not bad. 

Pull’d three long swills— then sent it roaad; 
The ostlers cousolation found. 

And Graves within his heart was glad. 
Then Bill with anxious eye survey'd 
A scurvy, broken-winded jade ; 

A poor blind nag, with staggers blest, 

And spavin’d in two legs — at best; 

Examin’d all his numerous plasters. 

And heav’d a sigh for his disasters. 

ii. 

Then, with the fleas and drink grown merry, 
Thus spoke the master of the ferry : 

* 1 never saw a hand, so good 
At making carrion tits show blood. 

Whose veins bold scarce a quart, 

And plundering from the dogs their food. 

As thou, O Bill Van Snort ! 

That spavin’d beast, to some one’s sorrow, 
Thou’lt ride till he is warm to-morrow. 
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And flam him off for sound; 

This too shall be avouch’d by me ; 
For lem:th of wind.und motion* free, 
On all the turnpike, none like thea, 

O Bill Van Snort! are found.' 


m 

* Long as my wind,’ thou Bill reptiett, 

'The talo of how I learnt to ride, 

And how 1 pot my wind beside.’ 

8ay» Graves, ‘Then tell it. Bill Van Snort, 
And if you can, do make it short. 

Drawl out your words, like dead men’s groans, 
Mix nasal with sepulchral tones; 

Put in as many as you please 
Of’wells,’‘ you sees,'‘says 1 ’s,’ 'says he’s;’ 
Aud soon as I have falt’n asleep, 

You have my leave your longue to keep; 
You know mine own peculiar snore, 
Something between a grunt and sneeze; 

When this you hear— then say no Bore.’ 

tv. 

♦Well, Graves, you see, if memory servo me, 

It might be twice ten years ago, 

Since 1 was not quite such a scurvy 
And scaly object ns I have grow n ; 

*T was then 1 lived, perhups you know, 

At the old tavern that's pull'd down. 

T was kept by Mr.- What d’ye call J 

A pious man, who wrote Esquire, 

And in whose house was uever brawl 

But what was kick’d up by his wife—- 
Who sometimes led him such a life, 

He wish’d the tavern was ou fire, 

To burn up her, and him, and all. 

And all of us, who knew his way, 

Us'd to sing psalm tunes, night and day; 

, But one poor negro; being gruin, ho — 

A slave, his labor was in vain — 

Us’d to sing ‘ possum up a gum tree,’ 

Aod other songs alike profane. 


There was a certain publican, 

Rich as salt meadows, when they’re drain'd ; 

His gratidsiro was a quack of fame ; 

And, as this character maintain’d, 

Had set the leg of some great man, 

And had been kuighted tor the same 
In England — whence this person came. 
Full often sorely he complained 
No more respect they show’d him, than 
They did to one of his own horses; 

Hi* wife, by thirty years hi* junior, 

Felt her veins run witii livelier courses, 

And thought—if noblemen were punier 
Than common men — ’t was a good deed. 
Perhaps — sometimes — to cross the breed. 

n. 

As I have said, I was not then 

So tatter’d, scarecrowish, and dirty, | 

As, Graves, you know 1 loug have been, 
Disguised, on Sundays in clean shirt, I 
Look’d smart and strong, aud fit for duty ; 
Cuffs, kicks, hard work, have spoil'd my beauty; 
Stables and roads aud sleepless nights, 

Have nigh plough'd out my very Jitca." 

My legs were crook’d beyond all straight’ning, 
As shortly I shall tell you how ; 

And those who knew me when but eighteen, 

Can hardly know me now. 


* Ploughed my soul from out my brow. ’ Mazrwa. 


It is not Time, but the small-pox, 

That thus has stigmatized aud scared me; 
Years have not blanch’d my raven locks, 

But hail, rain, suow. Else I should hardly, 
By a tin lanthorn, stories babble 
Beneath the cock-loft of a stable. 


VII. 

Methinks I see Mehitabel — 

By the brown mare in yonder stall — 

It is the brindled calf—that’s all. 

Though I remember her so well, 

Mistakes, like that, occur well may ; 

She had a Bergen eye of gray, 

And something of a fraudulent squint 
Leak’d out through different corners in’t; 

Wandering, like sunbeams in the water; 

As through this lauthoru’s holes the streaks 
Of light disport in various freaks, 

Making the shadows long or shorter; 

As flares the candle, wandering show 
Hayloft, rack, stall — our beds below — 

So stray'd her glances far and near; 

The sun that kiss’d her cheek had made 
Her blushes of a brownish shade ; 

Her mouth, when stretched from ear to ear, 
Mado thirty-two white teeth appear, 

Like ivory knife handles, when set 
In a mahogany cabinet. 

Strapping and stout, she laid about, 

A lusty dole of spats and thwacks ; 

And all the waiters made mistakes 
On purpose —lor it was so sweet, 

A cuff from her white hands to get. 

Or kicks, from two such pretty feet. 

VIXI. 

I blunder’d — I received a cuff 
On my left ear; it wus enough : 

There are ten thousaud symptoms plain. 

We feel, but can’t describe aguin. 

From her five nails, as from the points. 
Collecting the electric fire, 

Came, through her fourtecu ivory joints; 

At once the subtle fever ; 

I felt it through ray ear transpire, 

Thence leak iuto my liver. 

I long’d to ask for one more lick, 

But lelt the words within me slick. 

Yet some how so — I cauuot say 
Exactly how it came to be — 

We got acquainted ; and one day, 

We play’d at niuc-pina iu the yard; 

I did uot look —I did not see 

Whnt pins had been bowl'd down by me: 

I look’d at her alone ; and she, 

For so it seem’d, as little car’d ; 

She let me wiu the piut of beer, 

But that was uaught: to be so near— 

To see, but better still, to feel 
The sidelong glances she would steal, 

And read the thoughts their beams reveal — 
Something between a blush aud giggle — 
Much as to say, '1 kuow you peep' — 

My counsels 1 no more could keep — 

Within my throat I felt it wriggle. 

And all I wish’d to say I said ; 

She let the bowls fly at my head ; 

But, in that she bad hoard me through. 

That was for bashfuluess 1 knew — 

Perhaps a spice of anger too — 

But soon her anger fled. 


xx. 

* But, Graves, as you begin to snore, 
I s’ pose I needn’t tell you more 
Of how we fix’d this business; 
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I own— or rather own'd — two stares, I 

Audi would five the meager wage* , 

Of a whole life of dizziness, 

8pent aiuid rattling wheel*, and horses — 
Snorting, upsets, profane discourses — 

If I could but from late recall 
That hour, remember’d above all; 

Though then the poorest among paupers. 
Taking my kicks along with coppers. 

And — something too that very common is— [ 
I thought, were difficulties fewer, 

And I as single woman might woo her, , 

I would have lakeu her to the Domiue’s 
And stuck, like well girt saddle, unto her, | 

I was not such a hair-braiu’d spark as 
To like to risk my bones in darkness. 

i 


There's in the rottenness of sin 

Something that shines like lightning-wood ; 
And people to suspect begin 
Whatever is not understood. 

The devil had put it in the head 
Of V\ hat-d’ye call, that in his bed, 

His wife was not; he undertook 
To ferret her out at twelve o'clock — 

Or it might be — an angel came 
And told him, 'twas a burning shame — 

But toward the barn his steps were led; 

He searched, ami found her where he sought , 
Pummel'd, abus'd and curst her; 

Ale too, up in the hayloft, caught 


Freezing and neared. He made a muster 
Of all his stable boys— what might 

I do 'gainst pitchfork, whip aud bludgeon? 
They drove me in the yard outright, 

Naked, forloru, and captive gudgeon. 

I never learnt, and cannot tell 
\N hat went with poor Mehitabil; 

I hcarM she cross’d into the city' — 

Ami led bad courses — 'twas a pity. 

If it hud been a lord who thus 
Within his barn had made a fuss. 

Her spouse had thought it no greater sin — 

But lor the waiter at the inn ! 

He call’d me naughty names and swore — 

And you shall hear what be did more. 

XI. 

* Fetch out the cow!’ and out they fetched her; 
A Bergcu Cow, black, blind aud scraggy; 

Who, if she had beeu turn’d adrift. 

None, but for pity, would have catched her; 
Lame, partly bare aud partly shaggy. 

I had no time for pray’r or shrill, 

While on her back they made a shift 
To fasten me; they tied my feet 

Under her paunch, with my own gartera, 
While on her bony hiuder-quarlera 
The rascals splic’d my naked seat. 

Tiiey put each horn in either list 
Tightly secur’d by hempen twist; 

Then to the cow’s tail tied a kettle. 

Well lin’d with pitch aud resin, which 


1 Hiatus valde deflendus /’ Let us beg that if any one of our readers, any old friend 
of the author of ‘ BilzansnortJ has a copy of the remaining half of the poem, that 
he will oblige us with it ‘ at the meetest vantage of the time.’ It will be carefully 
preserved and promptly returned, after it shall have fulfilled its office. 


I More Talk with Mr. Moth, j— We have only one wish ungratified in relation 
to Mr. Moth; and that is, that Tie would somehow or other manage to detain our 
obliging correspondent, who so faithfully transcribes his conversations, a little longer, 
on each occasion of their interviews. The result, we are sure, could not be unwel¬ 
come to the reporter, and we can answer for its cordial reception at the hands of our 
readers; 


A few days after my last conversation with friend Moth, I popped in upon him; 
one drizzly Sunday afternoon, when the world aud the welkin presented, as Carlyle 
would say, the most ‘ meeseral/le ’ aspect of wo-begone forlornness; ’t was indeed a suici¬ 
dal day ; such as swells the London bills of mortality to a fearful enumeration ; when 
the heavy hanging clouds suggested immediately to any sad soul, gazing from the 
dim parlor windows, fatal ideas of ropes and silk handkerchiefs, and the overflowing gut¬ 
ters seemed to woo one to a wet death ; while the murky fog, saturated with the exha¬ 
lations of reeky chimneys, demanded the full strength of a man’s Christian principles 
to combat the conception of charcoal fumes and asphyxia. Life was reduced to its 
very lowest terras; one could not eye the dismal heavens and think of existence with¬ 
out muttering to himself: 

* If I do lose thee, l do lose a thing 
Which none but fools would keep; u breath thou art, 

Servile to all the skyey luffueucea.’ 


I had waked in the morning with a head-ache; swallowed my coffee with con¬ 
tempt ; smoked a pipe with disgust; listened to a dull doctrinal sermon, with most 
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intense inattention ; gone through the usual dinner ceremony, with immense lack of 
appetite; tried for the tenth time to understand ‘ The Sphinx* of poetic Emersonj 
grinned gloomily over the Editorial Table of the Knickerbocker ; nodded over the 
North-American ; gone dead asleep over the 1 Democratic ;* and finally rushed from 
stupid and aldermanic dreams into the drenched and dirty streets, in very despair of 
contentment with any thing or any person on earth, or in heaven. 

At this wretched juncture I passed by Munroe’s shop; and wet as I was, dull as I 
felt—severe and savage, moist and miserable — without hope and without umbrella, 
I dived into Moth's door-way, tumbled up the three damp flights of weary stain ; 
and knocked surlily at the door of Mr. Moth. At the second summons, Moth came. 

* * Euter! it* grandeur overwhelm* ihee not!’ * 

he exclaimed, with a Childe Harold-ic quotation. 

1 obeyed, and found that my worthy friend had risen from his * Homer* to let me 
in. He appeared glad to greet me; and 1 could not but feel flattered that he con¬ 
descended to ask me to sit even in presence of 

* The blind old man of Scio’* rocky ble.’ 

‘ Well,* thought I, * here is after all a gleam of sunshine ; here shines out a 
scrap of poetry, even amid the prosaic misery of a Boston Sunday. To think that 
a being should be found upon such a day, in such a season, under such circumstances, 
depressed by such dismal neighborhood, amid such sights and sounds, reading 
Homer!* 

‘ Ha !’ said I, 'old Melesigene$? Can you read him, while ‘Channing’s Poems* 
lie uncut on your table V 

‘ Yes; i’faith ; *t is perfect luxury to think how one can escape from the nonsense 
of to-day, by wandering into the sense and wisdom of antiquity. Here is Felton’s 
* Homer,* which Munroe has dropped upon my table, and I have spent a whole happy 
morning in looking at the curious learning of the noter.’ 

‘ You think well then of the Professor’s new edition?* 

**Tis excellent,* answered Moth. ‘Felton is an admirable scholar; and his 
judgment is even superior to his scholar-ship — except on one point. He is a perfect 
Pagan with regard to Homer’s identity. He talks of * Homeric Poems; 1 * ballads of 
Homer 1 Songs attributed to Homer,’ and so on. Now, for my own part, I am a 
perfect Unitarian as regards Homer. One man wrote these immortal lines ; one man 
conceived them ; one man composed ’em. It makes me mad to hear clever scholars 
talk of the * Iliad’ as a book of ballads, as if f t were a mere collection, like Percy’s 
R eliques.or my friend Longfellow’s ‘ Estray.* How ridiculous an idea it is, that in 
those old times, before printing, before Reviews, before blue-stocking ladies and ele¬ 
gant critics existed, that some clever gentleman should have looked into the old Maga¬ 
zines and periodicals of the day, and made a collection of the stray scraps of poesy, 
thawed ’em down into a congruous mass, knocked out the absurdities here and there; 
mended the rhythm, re-touched the characters, amplified the descriptions, embellished 
the rough sketch, and of the loose, rude fragments of the day, made an immortal, in¬ 
destructible, orderly and perfect Iliad.* 

I could not but agree with my friend that the creed of Horace and Macanas, 
and the literati of their day, was a more sensible one than the German faith which 
now prevails ; the poor theory, spawned of doubt and distrust, under the influence of 
Teutonic beer; that Homer’s eternal song was the rifaciamento of some Athenian 
Macfhkrsok 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —Hear our friend and correspond¬ 
ent, 'The Doctor,’ in a pregnant paper which he has sent us at a late hour, aad 
which he entitles * The Aristocrat , the Radical , and the Indefinite :* * Every call¬ 
ing has its bright side, its advantages and hindrances, its pros and cons. A country 
doctor sees all sorts of people ; high and low, good and bad; while the city practi¬ 
tioners are classified, as are their patients. The rich have their doctors; the poor 
have theirs. Not that men of medical science do not descend into the low places, 
and feed and cure the poor. Our profession is a sacred phalanx ; it is no humbug. 
Nevertheless, we catch the spirit of the age ; to live in the world, we permit many 
things to be done to us, as do all sorts of good men who cure and teach the world, 
which we disapprove of. We humor the sick to care them ; we humor society to 
cure it. We country doctors see all sorts of people, and know all phases of human 
nature. We see ladies Without their curls, and bald pates without their wigs; men 
and women as they are ; for when people are sick they try to be sincere and honest 
Whatever be the motive, whether to get up a little sum on the credit side of the ac¬ 
count, or to enjoy the comfort of being free from all shows, it is foreign to my object 
to determine. It is enough to say, that our profession see men and women as they 
are ; and on this account, profiting by my large experience, I purpose to classify the 
men of my country as I know them, sick and well, at home and in the street. 

* Three seems to be one of the favored numbers in the works of nature. There 
are three classes of men: the Aristocrats, the Radicals and the Indefinites. The 
last make a very large proportion of the men of our generation. 

• The Aristocrat is not proud ; he is very often the humblest man in the town, 
because he knows what is due to himselfi He steps aside to let people pass him, and 
is polite and modest, because be is a man of delicate nerve, and nice sense of what is 
proper and right. He is content to be a high, generous, noble being ; bearing in his 
body the blood of generations, unsullied by a single dishonor. Mr. Brownson, with 
all his deep radicalism once, in his education, slumped into this fact; that races of 
mew are susceptible of improvement by inheritance ; that there is something in 
blood ; that qualities of mind are transmitted from father to son ; that & man may 
take pride in noble descent; and that the chances are altogether in favor of those 
who come from a good stock. It surely is true of animals ; why not of men ? Let 
not this discommode you, my poor struggling brother ; for you—you, I say—must 
be the founder of a stock, the ancestor of heroes in the battle of Life. The real 
aristocrat is a modest, thoughtful, delicately-organized mortal, who cannot bear the 
rough-and-tumble of every day life. He keeps out of the way of men, and lives 
apart from the masses, because his tastes and feelings are refined to a painful de¬ 
gree. He often laments his own want of adaptation to his times, especially in this 
country, and wishes be had been born' of poor and pious parents. The true arista* 
ci at is often poor, and in situations that gall him to the quick. He had rather die 
than beg. His high blood is often a curse to him, in tliis republic ; but he cannot help 
it The blood does many things the man disapproves, by an inexorable necessity. 
This is our first class. 

‘ Next comes The Radical; a man of strong natural sense, conscious of some¬ 
thing wrong in the state of things about him, and feeling anxious every thing should 
be right Not reasoning so much as feeling, more ready to force himself out of his 
dilemma than to philosophize about it, he attacks the lion in hi* den, and rejoices in 
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a contest whero there can be in his opinion but one issue. His watchword is Free¬ 
dom ; and to show his love of liberty, he runs into license. If he be inclined to 
polemics, in his hatred of Calvinism he runs into Uuiversalism ; to show his repub¬ 
lican spirit he becomes an Agrarian ; and in his war with monopolies he takes it for 
granted that every rich man got his mouey by some kind of fraud. But he is honest 
and sincere, and means right, whatever be his extravagance. We will let him off 
easy. He creates a laugh by his oddity, and says many useful thingB by chance. 

* But here among The Indefinites is baser stuff; the worst kind of radicalism. 
Here are the men that make the word ( Reform 1 a censure and a nuisance. The In¬ 
definites hate every body that is better off than themselves; they hate the exclusives, 
because they are shut out; the rich, because they are poor; the men in office, be¬ 
cause they themselves are out. We call them ‘Indefinites* because they do not 
know what they want. They have no love of freedom, like the true and honest- 
hearted radical; no great impulses after a better general state of things; but aro 
bound up in themselves, and growl and snarl at their own ill-fortune. When they 
get into power, they are tyrants; when they become rich, they are miserly; and 
when admitted to the higher circles, they become the most exclusive of the exclu¬ 
sives. You will find these men in all reform movements, muddling the pure stream 
of philanthropy by the low position they take, by their nature ; the depths to which 
they sink by their own specific gravity. They talk the most and do the least, 'JTiey 
love the bounty given to new recruits, and, by a skilful change of position, are ever 
on the eve of actual service. Their manner of fighting is to retire to an upper room, 
and from the windows thereof set on their dogs to bite passengers. The Indefinite 
is a man of no principles; he is too unsettled to have any. He is a radical if he is 
poor ; and when he becomes rich, he tries to be an aristocrat He thinks he can do 
this by putting on a pompous air, and setting up a carriage, and maltreating his ser¬ 
vants, as if they were dogs. He does not know that a man is only bom to aristocracy; 
that it is a work like the formation of the diamond, which can’t be imitated. The 
New-Haven professor is said to have made black diamonds ; as * Cuffee* has come 
the nearest to being an imitative aristoerat See him in his high cravat and brass- 
headed cane ! His boots shine like silver; he walks majestically and looks solemn 
in vain. Alas! poor fellow, he ‘can’t oome it.’ It is a failure. It can’t be done ! 

‘ These classes will embrace all the men of our country. Do n’t be alarmed, Mr. 
Democrat; we are republican to the back-bone. There are long lines of ancestry 
in our country ; there are men who can trace their descent back for many hundred 
years, through generations of men who have occupied high stations in civil and social 
life. The chances are that these men will be high-minded. It seems to me that we 
real democrats do not make allowance enough for their natural condition; and we 
often use them roughly, not considering that there are strong natural propensities and 
tastes, which are inherited. I have ever found the true aristocrat the gentlest of 
gentlemen, the most modest, humble, retiring dtps, of any in my walk. It is the 
counterfeit aristocrat that makes the term odious. This counterfeit is the Indefinite 
become rich. Lord ! how he pays ’em off! He remembers that he was once tyran¬ 
nized over by his master when be was au apprentice, or a stable-boy, and his blood 
boils to revenge his wrongs. No matter whom he hits, so he makes somebody smart 
Perhaps he moves into the country, selecting a village where few can exceed him in 
wealth. Here he is a grandee at once; for the people love his money, and love to be 
paid for their work in cash, and will permit a good deal of insolence from fools, if 
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they pay well for it They call him * ’Squire’ or * Capting’ forthwith, and this tickles 
him. He sinks the tailor, and looks with contempt upon mechanics. Ten yean ago 
he sat cross-legged, or stood behind a counter and tied up quarter-pounds of tea. He 
aspires at influence, and thinks it not impossible he may be put up for Congress. 
Here he is mistaken. Here you touch the people in a tender point They will do 
any thing for him but put him in office. They know him too well for that They 
despise him too deeply to make him a real * ’Squire’ or ‘ Capting.’ They had rather 
call him so than make him so. 

‘ The radical is an angel of light in comparison with one of this class. There is 
some honesty in him, if he is in error. He means right, if he acts wrong. There 
are deep wrongs in society ; every body knows it. Who doubts that a good deal of 
what is called ‘refinement’ is as rotten as punk? Who doubts that women are 
poorly paid for their labor? that labor of all kinds is not regarded with respect to its 
utility? By what philosophy is the occupation of the farmer a lower calling than 
that of a retail merchant ? Why is the mechanic in a low grade ? for he is, practi¬ 
cally. Nobody of any sense will pretend to support the justice of the fact, and most 
will deny it to be a fact; and yet to be a mechanic is to shut one’s-self out of • the 
best society.* The radical establishes himself upon a few unanswerable questions 
like the foregoing, and complains and groans. He is an honest fellow, for there are 
wrongs that are only to be helped by the general progress of the world. These are 
the exponents of a sinful, struggling world; these inequalities and this injustice. 
God help the Right! Keep moving, talking, writing; keep their rights before the 
people ; their right to education, to happiness, to peace, to respect; their right to be 
great in labor and toil; respectable in poverty, and honest in rags ; temperate in 
abundance; prudent in power; humble in high stations, contented in low places; 
no more proud and cringing, hut ever wearing the front of a true man, accountable 
to God.* • • • Let us hope, reader, that you will admire as we do the quaiut and 
beautiful thoughts contained in the passages which ensue, taken from * The Lover’s 
Melancholy ,’ by John Ford, one of the most felicitous of England’s elder drama¬ 
tists. Our attention has been called to it by a correspondent, who has been reminded 
of it by the admirable paper in our last number upon Tropical Ornithology , by an 
esteemed friend and correspondent, John Esaiab Warren, Esq., of Troy : 

* Men. Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 

Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
To glorify their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that Paradise. 

To Thessaly 1 came ; and liviug private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companion! 

Than the old inmates to my love, my thoughts, 

1 day by day frequented silent groves 
And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered me: I heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contention 
That art and nature ever were at strife in. 

Amst. I cannot yet conceive what you infer 
By art and nature. 

Men. I shall soon resolve you. 

A sound of music touched mine ears, or rather, 

Indeed, entranced my soul. As 1 stole nearer, 

Invited by the melody, I saw 

This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute, 

With strains of strange variety and harmony, 

Proclaiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds, 

That, as they docked about him, all stood silent, 

Wondering at what they heard. I wondered too. , 
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Amet. And so do I; good! on. 

MxN. A nightingale. 

Nature’s best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several struin 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her own. 

He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quakiug instrument, than she, 

The nightingale, did with her various notes 
Reply to: for a voice, and for a sound, 

Amkthus, 't La much easier to believe 
That such they were, than hope to hear again. 

Amxt. How did the rivals part ? 

Men. You term thorn rightly , 

For they were rivals, and their mistress Harmony. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 

Into a pretty auger, that a bird 

Whom art had never tnught clefs, moods or notea. 

Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied mnnv hours to perfect practice: 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly. 

So many voluntaries, and so quick. 

That there was curiosity and cunning, 

Concord in discord, hues of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight. 

Amet. Now for the bird. 

Men. The bird, ordained to be 

Music's first martyr, strove to imitate 
Those several sounds ; which, when her warbling throat 
Failed in, for grief down dropped she on his lute. 

And brake her heart! It was the quaintest sadness 
To see the conqueror upon her hearse, 

Weeping a funeral elegy of tears ; 

That, trust me, my Amethus, 1 could chide 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that made me 
, A fellow mourner with huu. 

Amx t. I believe tboe. 

Nen. He looked upon the trophies of his art. 

Then sighed, then wiped his eyes, then sighed and cried : 
4 Alas, poor creature! I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the uuthor of it: 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood, 

Shull never more betray a harmless peace 
To au untimely end aud in that sorrow, 

As he was pa*diing it against a tree, 

1 suddenly stepped in.’ 


We would be willing to 1 give something handsome’ to know who is the author of the 
review of * The New Timon,* in the last number of the * North*American Review.* 
He is a rare spirit and a true critic, whoever he may be. He has a proper contempt 
for literary charlatans, of every degree ; and is especially and justly severe upon those 
indifferent authorlings who have vainly attempted to create a market for their own 
small wares, by prating about a ‘ national literature,’ to which their * American wri¬ 
tings’ could have contributed nothing save discredit. We quote a few passages: 

* Many respectable persons are greatly exercised in spirit at the slow growth of what they are 
pleased to call a national literature. They conjecture of the forms of our art from the shape of our 
contiuent, reversing the Platonic method. They deduce a literary from a geographical origiuality ; 
a new country, therefore new thoughts. A reductio ad abturdum would carry this principle to the 
extent of conforming an author’s mind to the houce he lived in. These enthusiasts wonder, that 
our mountains have not yet brought forth a poet, furgettiug that a mouse was the result of the only 
authentic mountainous parturitiou on record. Others, more hopeful, believe the continent to be at 
least seven mouths gone with a portentous minstrel, who, according to the most definite augury we 
have seen, shall “string" our woods, mountains, lakes and rivers, and then “wring” from them (no 
milder term, or less suggestive of the lauudry, will servo) notes of “ autochthonic significance.’' 
We have heard of one author, who thinks it quite needless to be at the pains of a jury of matron! 

vol. xxix. 62 v 
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on the subject, as he makes no doubt that the child of Destiny is already born, and that he has dis¬ 
covered in himself the genuine Terra Filius .’ 

The critic has a true sense of the necessity of more originality on this side of the 
water. He remarks with equal force and truth, that 

* At present, every English author can see a distorted reflection of himself here; a something 
like the eidolons of the Homeric Hades, not ghosts precisely, but unsubstantial counterparts. He 
finds himself come round again, the Atlantic Ocean, taking the function of the Platonic year. Our 
authors are the best critics of their brethren (or parents) on the other side of the water, catching aa 
they do only what is exaggerated in them. We are in need of a literary declaration of indepen¬ 
dence ; our literature should no longer be colonial. Let us not be understood as chiming in with that 
foolish cry of the day. that authors should not profit by example and precedent ; a cry whick gene¬ 
rally originate* with some hardy imitator, the 'stop thief!' with which he would fain distract Atten¬ 
tion from himself It is the tower-stamp of an original mind, that it gives an awakening impulse to 
other original miods.’ 

How perfectly true are the remarks we have italicized ! We are at once reminded 
of 1 Puffer Hopkins,’ and the charge lately brought against Dickens of having 
plagiarized from that author !! * Is not the following a capital bit of satire ? 

* The ‘ mystery of our being’ has become a favorite object of contemplation. Egoism has been 
erected into a system of iheulugy. Self has been deified like the Egyptian onion, 

* Nascuntux In tiortis 
Numina.' 

Poets used to look before and after. Now. their eyes are turned wholly inward, and ordinarily with 
as useful result as was attained by the Brahmin who spent five years in the beatific inspection of his 
own navel. Instead of poems we have lectures on the morbid anatomy of relf. Nature herself must 
subscribe their platform of doctrine, ‘ for substance, scope, and aim.’ but without qualication. If 
they turned their eyes outward for a moment, they behold in the landscape only a smaller image of 
themselves. The mountain becomes a granite Mr. Smith, and the ocean (leaving out the salt) a 
watery Mr. flrown ; iu other words a Mr. Brown with the milky particles of his composition deducted. 
A new sysuma mundi is constructed, with the individual idiosyncracy of the poet for its base. Aud, 
to prolong the delight of swallowing all thissubdme mystification, enraptured simplicity prays fer¬ 
vently, with the old epicure, for the neck of a crane. Fortunately, that of a goose will suffice.’ 


The following remarks upon ‘ Anacreon Moore, 9 and the correspondence to which 
they are introductory, will arrest the attention of our readers: * The most striking 
features of Moore’s personal character have ever been his independence and his 
patriotism. It is notorious that the court, the government, and even the Prince 
Regent himself, sought often and vainly to win Moore’s partisanship, or at least his 
silence. But neither the prospect of preferment, nor the seductions of fashion, nor 
yet the personal blandishments of the ‘ first gentleman of Europe,’ could induce the 
bard of Erin to beeome the tool of party, or to forego the free expression of opinion 
in his contributions to the newspapers, and in those unequalled satires, where wit and 
imagination gave such a sting to truth, that political abuses, fashionable follies and 
regal vices simultaneously felt its power. Through all this, above it all, amid all 
changes, ‘in season and out of Beason ;’ heightening every jest and deepening every 
touch of pathos ; sparkled and burned, with unequalled brightness, Moore’s love for 
his degraded and unhappy country. Her degradation, her faults and her crimes, 
were not included in his too partial view. He saw but her wrongs, her loveliness 
and her tears. And when some great name did shed a passing gleam of brightness 
upon the dark record of Ireland’s ‘ sorrow aud shame,’ in what rainbow-hues was its 
light reflected and multiplied by the sparkling gems of Moore’s lyric poetry! He 
loved his country, and he loved and praised those who had dared and suffered in her 


* See the last 1 Democratic Review,’ in a ridiculous article, which we understand was previously’ 
placed in type for the * Literary World,’ hut peremptorily cancelled by the proprietors. 
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cause. His verse is no where so lofty, so sublime, as when, with the boldness of truth, 
it dares defend the character and the motives of those men whom their country’s 
wrongs had roused to deeds which tyranny branded as treason, but which he fear¬ 
lessly worships as Patriotism. 

‘ Let not this independence and this boldness be underrated. We speak of the 
‘Reign of Terror’ in France with the shudder which the phrase itself enforces; but 
be it remembered, there was also a ‘ Reign of Terror’ in England. Privy-Coimcil- 
warrants were almost as rife iu England, less than half a century since, as ever 
lettres de cachet, or those nameless warrants of the Terrorists (comprising imprison¬ 
ment and death in a word,) had ever been in France. The breath of ‘sedition,’ if 
not stopped forever by the hangman, was more elaborately suffocated in the dun¬ 
geons of Newgate. The English government were so vigilant, so suspicious and so 
vindictive, that men who called rebellion ‘patriotism,’ who denounced the moasures 
of government as 4 tyranny,’ and the ‘ venial errors’ of royalty as ‘ vices’ and ‘ crimes,* 
wrote with Newgate in view at least; to say nothing of the trifling addenda of a 
running-noose and the‘new drop’scene. Tiiat Thomas Moore might have pos¬ 
sessed worldly wealth and rank in exchange for the wealth of his genius and the no¬ 
bility of independence, (even if he did not incur positive danger by his fearless course,) 
no one who knows his history can doubt; and it was with a full persuasion of this 
truth that the following letter, and the lines which accompany it, were some two 
years since addressed to Mr. Moore. The writer dares not ask from the readers of 
the Knickerbocker bo favorable an estimate of these unpretending verses as Mr. 
Moore’s kindness has induced him to express; and, (although their publication has 
been repeatedly and strenuously urged,) if Mr. Moore’s very interesting reply were 
at all suited for separate publication, the present writer would have published that by 
itself , and foregone the gratification of seeing his own name so flatteringly associated 
with that of Mr. Moore, rather than appear ostentatiously to obtrude himself upon 
the public in such illustrious fellowship: 

, ’TO THOMAS MOORE. ESQUIRE. 

* Drab Sir : London, 2 8th June, 1845. 

‘Retaining a vivid recollection of the courtesy which you extended to me last winter, and of the 
pleasure which I derived from my brief association with you, 1 have sought the opportunity, of 
which 1 uow avail myself, to solicit your acceptance of a curious and somewhat rare record of the 
peculiar greatness of Washington. Of his principles and his actions, you Sir must, l feel assured, 
entertain a high and thorough appreciation ; and 1 therefore venture to hope that this little volume 
may prove acceptable to you. 

'This is my «*xcu*e for laying it before you ; but I fear that I can neither find nor invent an apo¬ 
logy half so valid for my presumption iu prefixing to it an inscription in verse. I can say in my 
owb defence only, that I am far from imagining myself to possess any rcnl poetic talent; and that 
I have prefixed a few verses to this volume, merely as an unassuming expression of the grounds upon 
which I have bused u belief that the offering itself might interest you. 

* Still, it is presumptuous to address, in verse, a Matter of the art; but I am sure that no one more 
readily than yourself will admit that certain classes of ideas find more appropriate and fluent utter¬ 
ance in that form than in any other. 

* The position which the public voice and the public feeling have so long accorded to you, will re¬ 
deem from all suspicion of insincerity the expression of the profound admiration and respect with 
which I esteem it an honor to subscribe myself, 

‘ Dear Sir, 

‘Your very faithful servant, 

4 Robert Howe Gould/ 
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LINES 

RBFSRRBD TO BT VI. VOOU, AMO XMBO&1BBO IN A VOLOV1 OF * ICS ICO RX A LB OF WABHITf3TOJS.* 

4 The foremost patriot of all time 

Must hold high place in his regards, 

The power and fervor of whose lays 

Have stamped him first of patriot bards. 

* The bard and soldier share the praise 
Of equal patriotic tire; 

To freedom one devotes his sword. 

The other consecrates bis lyre. 

The poet prompts the noble deeds 
The warrior’s sword achieves; 

The soldier from the poet’s lyre 
His meed of fame receives. 

' The bold assertion of the truth, 

‘ The love of right, the scorn of wrong/ 

Shine in the western chieftain’s deeds. 

As in the island-poet’s song. 

Kindred their souls, each boldly stood 
The chauipiou of his native shore; 

Fate handed Washington the sword, 

And gave the impassioned lyre to Moore. 

‘On the high altar of the muse, 

Where long his myrtle-branch hath hung, 

I place these records of such deeds 
As oft the patriot-bard hath sung. 

Sacred to him is now the shriuc 
On which I lay my offering down ; 

His genius will avail to twine 

The ‘laurel with the myrtle-crown.” r h o . 

MR. MOORE’S REPLY. 

1 My drab Gould : Sloperton, Chippenham, July let, 1845. 

4 1 regret exceedingly that it was not till after your departure I discovered the curious and inte¬ 
resting gift which you so kindly, and at the same time so modestly, left behind for me. 

' I assure you 1 shall value it most highly, not only for its own intrinsic worth, but for the graceful 
and only too flattering verses which accompany it. 

4 Much as 1 have written of English poetry, I am ashamed to say how very little of it 1 have ever 
read ; prose having been always my fuvorite line of study. I may therefore plead guilty to beiog 
far less versed in American poetry than I ought to be. But if your Parnassus can boast many such 
denizens as the author of the graceful lines which you have done me the honor of addressing to me, 
I shall certainly be tempted, though my own poetical days are over, to refresh my memory of them 
with a taste of yours; and as iu my youth 1 drank of the waters of your Niagara, regale myself 
now with the tarrentia ftumina of your poetry. 

4 Believe me, dear Gould, yours very truly, 

4 To Robert Hows Gould, Esq. _ 'Thomas Moors.' 

We are 4 throwing light’ upon a great many subjects, and thus performing an ac¬ 
ceptable service to the public, by announcing that the d£p6t of the Cartel Mechani¬ 
cal Lamp is removed from John-street to Number 377 Broadway; and there we 
would suggest that the reader should call, to see how far the Beautiful can be car¬ 
ried. The exquisite ornamental forms and figures, of the most admirable materials, 
now employed in decorating the different varieties of the Carcel lamp, would cer¬ 
tainly seem to have reached their acme. The force of art, one would think, could 
no farther go. • • • The felicitous application of a quotation is oftentimes almort 
akin to the actual inspiration of genius. The veteran George Griffin, in a speech 
shortly after the war, made use of the following admirable expression : * At this dark 
hour, our little navy, a remnant of federalism, plucked up by the locks the drowning 
honor of our country.’ • • • • Washington and his Generals* by Rev. J. T. Head- 
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ley, author of * Napoleon and his Marshals,’ has just been published by Messrs. 
Baker and Scribner. We shall notice this excellent work hereafter. Four thou¬ 
sand copies were ordered before the book was out of the press ! • • • We quite agree 
with the 4 Courier and Enquirer ’ daily journal, that the reviews of Griswold’s 
1 Prose-Writers of America,’ which have appeared in the ‘ Democratic Review’ and 
‘The Literary World,’ are ‘ very shabby, very weak, and show only uneasy malice.* 
We understand that the 1 Southern Literary Messenger’ has been hired, by a species 
of literary * dicker* of no particular value, to republish one or both of those notices. 
It is well remarked by the ‘ Boston Courier ,’ that Mr. Griswold and the public know 
too well how this ‘ independent criticism’ is prepared and managed, * to be at all af¬ 
fected by malevolence in the mask of candor, or to have any difficulty in detecting 
the whine of whipped conceit or the howl of mortified vanity in the disguise of af¬ 
fected sneer. Mr. Griswold's book has been executed honestly, ably and well; and 
is a valuable contribution to the original literature of the country.’ * * One seldom 
hears, now-a-duys, in the metropolis, complaints of the Sunday newspapers. Wo 
believe it is now generally conceded that a well-conducted Sunday journal has a 
valuable conservative influence over a large class of readers, who would be less cre¬ 
ditably engaged were they not attracted by the character and variety of its contents. 
These papers, too, havo been constantly growing better. 1 The Atlas,* one of the 
oldest, in its excellent engravings, and great amount and variety of matter, has se¬ 
cured that public favor which it has labored long and well to deserve; 4 The Mer¬ 
cury , with its amusing illustrations, its scorn of humbugeousness , its trenchant satire, 
and its most original Dow sermons, has experienced similar good fortune ; while 4 The 
Times,* the veteran Noah's sheet, with its keen observation of the antics of society, 
and its exposition of fashionable or domestic folly and affectation ; and ‘The Dispatch ,* 
a large and well-filled paper, and already a very popular candidate for the suffrage# 
of the reading public, derive a liberal support, without at all affecting the circulation 
of those contemporaries which havo been longer in the field. • • We have an 
elaborately-pencilled catalogue of the exhibition of * The National Academy of De¬ 
sign ;’ but preparation for May-day has compelled us to postpone our comment# 
upon the pictures until our next. The exhibition is an excellent one. * • • What¬ 
ever may be said of our own departments in the present number, it will be con¬ 
ceded, no doubt, that we have bestowed little editorial 1 tediousness' upon the reader. 
There is quite other than literary gossip to be encountered by the Gothamite house¬ 
holder, compelled to fall in with the caravan of movers on May-day ; and our reader# 
may on this ground felicitate themselves upon an escape, for one month at least. Still, 
we must have * our say’ hereafter, on several matters of which we intended to speak 
at this present. • • • 4 Your anecdote of Burchard,’ writes a Buffalo correspondent, 
‘ reminds me of another, touching the same individual. Some years ago he was 
holding a series of meetings in Windsor, (Vt.;) and among other attendants on them 
was a medical student, whom I shall call Winces. He was a hearer from curiosity. 
One evening, toward the close of a meeting, he was observed by Burchard, and was 
addressed as follows: * Winces! they say you come here for sport!’ 4 Who told you 

so?* was the prompt and loud inquiry. 4 1 shall qot tell,’said Burchard. 4 Then,’ 
replied Winces, 4 1 shall think you made the story up.’ In a few moments afterward, 
Burchard descended from the pulpit, and edging along toward Winces, asked him 
in a low but audible voice if he would not go forward into the anxious-seat. 4 Not I,’ 
was the ready reply.’ 4 Then,’ said Burchard, with a smile, 4 give us a quid of 
tobacco /’ 
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Literary Record. —The Brothers Harper give to the public a very instructive and valuable 
work, in threo volumes, in their * Lives of Eminent Men.’ The first volume contains the lives of 
John Stark, David Brainard, Robert Fulton, and John Smith; the second, Ethan Allen, 
Sebastian Carot, Henry Hudson. Joseph Warren, Israel Putnam, and David Rittenhousb ; 
the third. William Pinckney, Sir Henry Vane, Anthony Wayne, Willism Ellery, and Rich* 
ard Montgomery. These lives ere extremely well written, and each volume contains a portrait; 
the first, of Robert Fulton, the second, of Sebastian Carot, and the third of Sir Hrnry Vanr. 
Among other late publications of the same house are new numbers of their great ‘ Pictorial History 
i of England ;’ new editions of Mr. Samuel Spring’s Eastern tale of ‘ Qiaffer Al Baruuki, or the 
Rose of Psrsim of Alexander Slidell Mackenzie’s ‘ Spain Revisited,’ in two volumes; ' The 
Pursuit of Knomdsdge Under Difficulties,’ with examples and portraits, by Rev. Dr. Waylamd ; * The 
String of Pearls ,* by the everlasting James ; ‘ Historic Tales for Youth,’ by Miss Mary E. Lee ; 
and last and least, ‘Alice Gordon, or the Uses of Orphanage a dull, namby-pamby, * very poor and 
very pious,’ but very pretty-looking little volume, which calls for no farther notice at our hands, and 
will attract none from tho public. . . . The reading public are bound to thauk the enterprising 
house of Wiley and Putnam for a new and excellent edition of Carlyle’s ‘Post and Present 
and * Chartism ,’ two works which have already been largely noticed in those pages; while juvenile 
readers will render to the same publishers their ‘ selectest praise’ for the first volume of their pretty 
• Hone Treasury,’ with its charming stories, illustrated by charming pictures. The ' home demand’ 
of the little people has already spirited it away from the sanctum ; and as we write, we hear enthu¬ 
siastic encomiums passed upon its varied attractions. The same publishers have in press ‘ Itaak 
Walton's Complete Angler,’ with notes by an American Editor, who is an accomplished disciple of 
the rod and line; and a new work by Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler. • • * Among other entertain¬ 
ing and instructive works recently put forth by Messrs. Appleton and Company, is one entitled *A 
Book of Travels in Africa.’ It embraces all the travels in that country from the earliest ages to the 
present time, compiled by Professor John Frost of Philadelphia, from the best authorities. The 
volume, which could not be otherwise than interesting, is embellished with a very fine portrait on 
steel of Captain Clapperton, the celebrated African traveller, as well as numerous other engravings 
on steel and wood. . . . We thought to have had opportunity to say something of ‘The New-Eng¬ 
lander’ for the April quarter, but have not found it. We have read the number, however, and found 
it to contain several very excellent papers. Of these we would name especially that on ' The Best 
Society,* and * Thoughts on the Revelations of the Microscope.’ The latter bears we think the im¬ 
press of Professor Olmsted’s mind and pen; while the former is fbll of important, wholesome truths, 
which ought to be, and we trust may be, carefully heeded. ... We acknowledge the receipt of two 
charming pieces of music from the new establishment of Mr. C. Holt, Number 156 Fultou-atreet: 
The first, ‘Fairest Flower so palely Drooping* is a beautiful tribute to the memory of a lovely and 
gifted lady of Brooklyn, the late Mrs.L. B. Wyman, the poetry by Mrs. Balmano, and the music by 
Miss Augusta Browne ; the second, ‘The Shepherd’s Cottage,’ a pastoral ballad, composed by Gen. 
Geoboe P. Morris, the music by Charles Horn, as sung by Miss Abby J. Hutchinson. . . . Me. 
J. S. Redpibld, Clinton-Hall, has published the ' American Drassing-Book’ a Manual for the Ama¬ 
teur, and Basis of Study for the Professional Artist: especially adapted to the Use of Public Schools 
as well as Home Instruction ; by J. G. Chapman. * Tell Chapman (o crow !’ and his publisher also; 
for truth to say, they may both do so, and with perfect propriety ; for we doubt whether either can 
be beaten in the excellencies which unite in the composition oCthe Drawing-Book, the first namber 
of which lies before us. We were a little incredulous at first as to the postulate assumed on the title- 
page, * Any one who cau learn to write, can lrurn to draw but as we went on, and saw how clearly 
the learner was conducted, step by step, from the lightest straight continuous, dotted, or curve line to 
the diversified combination of these, which make up the finished sketch, we were compelled to admit 
that the assumption was well-grounded. Mr. Chapman’s directions are clear, simple and forcible; 
and illustrated at every point by explanatory drawings, which are of such a character as at once to 
convince the reader that be can practice with as much felicity as he can teach. There can be no 
more delightful accomplishment than tffat of drawing ; and this work is so distinct and pragreosiue 
in its Instructions that we cannot well see how it could fail to impart a full and complete know¬ 
ledge of the art. The publisher has successfully vied with the author ; leaving absolutely nothing 
to be desired on the score of execution; it being quito equal in this respect to the best ornamental 
issues of the English press. 
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On the 6th February teat published 

THE FIRST NUMBER OF 

THE LITEBARY WORLD, 

31 Oo ^tilt for 3Utl)ors> fieabtre, anb Jpablietjers. 

EDITED BY EVERT A. DUYCKINCK* 

SUPPORTED BY EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS. 

IT CONTINUES TO BE PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY OSGOOD & Co., 136 NASSAU St., 
CORNER OP BeEKMAN, New YORK. 


The Lite* art World is printed in elegant quarto, in superior style, of at least 
sixteen pages; the numbers up to the present time have included twenty-four pages, 
and will frequently, probably always, be continued the latter size; and among other 
contents embrace 

Original Papers on Literature and Art; Reviews with extracts of interest of the 
New Publications of the day, American and Foreign; Articles on new topics in the Sci¬ 
entific and Medical Departments; A Series of Papers on Ancient Literature; An 
Occasional Retrospective Review of Old English Literature ; Criticisms on Contem¬ 
porary Art, Music and the Drama; Full and Accurate Lists of all New Publica¬ 
tions of importance, Foreign, English and American; An extensive Miscellany, 
including Passages in Poetry and Prose from the books and journals of the day; Personal 
Accounts of Authors ; Literary Movements ; Gossip ; Announcements of New Pub¬ 
lications, Ac., Ac. 

The Literary World forms two quarto volumes yearly, of more than five hundred 
pages each, with title page and index in a form convenient for preservation, and com¬ 
prehends a full Literary Chronicle of the Times, suited to the wants of Scholars, 
Public Libraries, and Reading Rooms, and as a journal of intelligence to District School 
Committees, while its varietv and general interest especially adapt it to the wants of 
THE FAMILY AND DRAWING-ROOM. 

%• New Subscribers may still be supplied with the numbers from the commencement, 
on early application. 

%• The most liberal inducement offered to agents and canvassers. 

*,* Specimen numbers furnished gratis on application to the publishers. 

Terms of Subscription $3 per annum payable in advance, four copies sent to one 
address for $10. 

Rates of Advertising. —Five lines or less, first and subsequent insertions, 25 cts.; 
every additional line, 4 cts.; for one square (twenty lines), 75 cts.; for one column, 
single insertion, $3; for one column yearly, $100; for one page, single insertion, $8; 
for one page, yearly, $300 ; yearly advertisers, for a space not exceeding thirty lines, 
$40.—25 per cent, will be allowed to every one who will act as agent for this paper, on 
remittance of the name and subscription. 

(0- Editorial communications and copies of books for Review to be addressed (post 
paid) “ Editor of the Literary World.** 

OO- All communications, if by mail, must be post paid. 

OO- Postage on this paper within one hundred milestone cent; over one hundred 
miles, one cent and a half. 

[Bztrmct from tike Jtrsi JWstfer.] 

Tmb LtTKR&EY World will be a Gazette for Authors, Publisher®, and Readers—the Editor being of 
opinion that the interests of alt, in the end, unite: that it is a vain effort to benefit literature by inducing an 
innocent purchaser to throw away his money on a poor book, by the agency of a puff*; that the true author 
and deluded buyer suffer equally under the operation. It will, therefore, be sought to determine with 
Impartiality, the relative position and virtues in all book transactions of the three great parties: the Author, 
the middle man, the Publisher, and the Reader. The question of Literary Property, whether affecting the 
rights of the Native or the Foreign Author, with the incidental topics growing out of their present relations 
lo the trade and the public, will be fully discussed. tizeql by VjOUs 

An Important feature is the union of several independent departments with the accumulation of the 
resources of a large body of contributors, not only In the various branches of what is understood as “ liirra- 
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The Botieet of the movements of Historical ato Literary Societies, In ft condensed raunaiy of 
frets brought to light by them, with the frequent correspondence of men of letters throughout the country, 
will be well received by many readers. 

A general correspondence on matters relating to Education, Art, Literature, and collateral topics, will 
be amply sustained. 

The World will also contain articles of peculiar value from the Forbom Journals, of a refined character, 
and such as are not now frequently republished in this country. 

The Miscellany op thu Wbbr will keep up the gossip and small talk of the day, on the Interests 
discussed at length In the ocher columns of the paper. The onivenal attractiveness of this feature Is 
proved by the reader always seislngupoo the items in a newspaper before attacking the leaders. 

The Fine Artb, Music, and the Drama , will be In the hands of competent critics, who will be uninflu¬ 
enced by fear or fr vor. 

The Publishers' Circular will contain a register of new publications under a threefold division. 
Foreign, English, and American, and will include all new publications of worth. All literary intelligence 
relating to the book trade will be found under this head. 

The Advertisements will be set forth advantageously In their appropriate place; hut It is understood, 
that no bookseller or publisher, however extensively he may contribute to this department, shall have any 
Hen for favorable notices, other than the merit of his books may entitle them to, upon the literary columns. 
An efficient advertising journal must have the support of the public, and the public ask for an independent 
Journal. 

The general literary coodnct of the work must speak for Itself. We shall state frets and endeavor to 
state them clearly. We shall give opinions with a reason for the frith that is In ns. If the paper frJJs to 
vindicate Itself; it must be condemned; but we ask for it a (Ur hearing. We have too good an opinion of 
the reader, to ofibr him mere conventionalisms and plausibilities; what he desires Is truth, and, though 
truth is one of the most difficult things In the world to find out, yet the public respect will always be accord¬ 
ed to the man who seeks for It, rather than to him who shelters himself from the conflicts of the world by 
flattery. Neither Is it necessary that a Journal, to be a deadly foe to puffery, should also form a dose 
alliance with personality and malignity. 
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Notires of ti)e JJress. 


‘ The Literary World, the new weekly which makes its first a] 


nnmber. is likely to prove the best critical literary Journal ever published in this country. As It is, it is an 


ce to-day, judging from this initial 


admirable paper, and we look forward with cordial hopes of its full success.”— Courier end Enquirer, Feb. 6. 


“ We believe that there is now a demand for just such a critical journal as this. We have no doubt 
hat It will (ill a large sphere of usefulness, and having said our say we conclude with the most hearty 


that It will (ill a large sphere of usefulness, and having said our say we conclude with the most hearty 
and friendly good wishes for its success.”— York Tribuns, Feb. 6. 

‘‘The first number of this new journal now before us fUlly bears out our anticipations of the editor's 
vtyied qualifications ; his knowledge of books, at once general and minute; his good humored and Indus¬ 
trious alacrity In keeping pace xvith all the new publications of the day; his animated fluency of style in 
sketching ihe prominent characteristics of each as they pass before him, and his earnest and scholarly 
love of elegant letters ; the only sound basis for the more worldly qualities of the practical litterateur.*’— 
A'f» York Gazette and Times. 

“The Literary World is a fine healthy looking bantling, has every appearance of a good condition 
and an abundance of vitality, and being, altogether, the most imposing attempt of the kind yet Diode in 
America we cannot doubt its success. The fact of a necessity existing for such a work has long been 
acknowledged by those who have felt the need of It most, and we cannot permit ourselves to believe that 
they will suffer this laudable attempt to fail, for lack of patronage. Judging from the tone of the articles 
in this number, the editor has called to his aid a well drilled corps of assistants, who are concekras of the 
Importance of the duty assigned them, and fully competent to discharge it to the satisfaction of the public.” 
—JWie York Evening Mirror, Feb. 5. 

“ This new r candidate for the favor of those who feel an interest in the advance of American Literature 
begins its career under the happiest auspices. The publishing basis is entirely sound and reliable. The 
editorial talent and experience are all that could be desired. The lack of such a journal is very apparent.” 
— Mew York Christian Inquirer. 

“The Literary World h:u» mnde its appearance. To use one of Its own striking expressions on another 
topic, 4 it springs to the course like a blood racer,’ and we must say that we are much pleased with its proud 
bearing. The introductory article is written in a manly and independent tone. Under the head of Reviews 
it contains ten articles; also a page or two of paragraphs of the week; and two pages of Fine Arts and 
the Drama. All ihe prominent publishers of the country seem to have taken hold of It in earnest, and it 
is unquestionably an entirely new feature in American Letters.”— Mew York Daily Express. 

“ We wish we could persuade our citizens to enrol themselves among the 4 readers ’ of the 4 Literary 
World' and so aid in establishing a critical, literary journal on this side of the Atlantic, under the conduct 
of men of taste and learning, and imbued with a proper nationality of feeling.”—JV. O. Picayune. 

“ If conducted with independence and uprightness, and we have no reason to suppose that it will not be, 
the work will be of vast inlluence and usefulness. Thousands of literary men in all parts of the country 
will be glad to have such a medium through which they may learn what is In progress in the Literary 
World. If this work shall maintain a firm position against works of a corrupting tendency, we shall rejoice 
in its wide circulation.”— Mao York Observer. 

“The third number of the Literary World has a long notice of Peter’s specimens of the Poets and 
Poetry of Greece and Rome, w ith a dozen pages of other literary criticisms. * * • We 

take occasion again to express our gratification with this effort to establish a critical journal, and we know ■ 
that many intelligent men in all parts of the country will be glad to avail themselves of such a work, to l 
keep pace with the literature of the day.”— Mew York Observer, Feb. 27, 2d notice. • 


“ The Literary World is issued weekly at New York, and is under the charge of an editor every 
way fitted to make it a useful, important, and interesting paper .”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


14 This publication will be welcomed with pleasure by all literary men, as well as by those in any way con¬ 
nected with literature. We think that the Literary World should be subscribed for by the Trustees of 
every District School in the State. Once each year a large sum of money is appropriated to supply new 
books for District School Libraries. No book should be selected of which there is no previous knowledge on 
the ptirt of the selectors. A careful attention to the notices of New Books in the Literary World will 
enable the Trustees of District Schools to make judicious selections.”— Flushing Journal (L. I.). 

“ We are much pleased with the appearance and design of this new periodical. Such a work has been 
very much needed in our literary circles .”—Boston Atkenwum. 

• 4 We trust, for the sake of American Literature, and the credit of that numerous body, the American 
reading public, thnt this enterprise will succeed. If it should, it will be the forerunner of a new era in 
our world of Letters.”— Morris ir Willis's Home Journal. 

“We have no hesitation in declaring the conviction that the Literary World will fiirnish one of the 
ablest and purest publications of its class, yet put forth in America.”— Charleston (8. C.) Southern Patriot. 

“The papers on 4 Margaret Percival,’ and 4 Wilmott’s Biography of Jeremy Taylor,*and other articles 
of the soundest and richest cast, give us the promise of great pleasure and profit from this elegant work. 
We commend It to all our friends.”— The Hartford Calendar. 

“ The Literary World is described in its prospectus as being Intended to promote equally the Interests 
of the author, the publisher, and the reader; and it is pledged to perfect ini partiality in criticism, tuid it is 
certain that no one of the great publishing houses has any paramount influence over it, direct, or indirect. 
We wish it every success, and we believe that it will surely attain it.” —Mew York Spirit of the Times. 

“ Its criticisms are full, fair, and able. The department of the Arts is to receive a careful attention. The 
Literary Intelligence, as wai to be expected, is very copious. We may safely pronounce it Invaluable to 
those who would keep up an acquaintance with the literature of the day.”— Mew York Churchman. 

“ This admirable weekly review, we are much gratified to find, is meeting with the patronage its high 
merit and importance demand. We regard it as by far the moat valuable and useful journal to the 
literary interests of the country , the establishment of which has ever been attempted. If the book making 
and book rending community are Indifferent to its support, they are playing a very suicidal part. We ore 
glad to discover In the able reviews thnt have already graced its columns, a noble independ ence which 
rises fir above the mere name of the author and the favor of the publisher, and institutes analysis upon 
the intrinsic merit of the works under consideration. We predict for the 4 World* A perfect freedom from J 
the selfish and harterrtble eliqveism thnt distingimhrs many of the reviews of the day, and a well sustained J 
and unbiased decision upon the great products of the press in our own country and In Europe oninflu- j 


* W* regard it as the very best work of its kind in the Union.’ — St Alba ne (Ft) Journal. 

'Tin Knickerbocker was received with unfailing punctuality on the first of the month, which 
however is the least merit of this agreeable miscellany; for its contents are os invariably good as 
its appearance is punctual.’ — William Cullen Bay ant, t* the Ti no-York Evening Foot. 

’Tbs last Knickerbockeb is exceedingly good! There are no less than twenty-four original ar¬ 
ticled! and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood’s palmiest days. The Editor** 
Table is in Mr. Clark’s happiest vein; vuried and racy in a remarkable degree.’ 

New- York Commercial Advertiser. 

‘Thk Knickerbocker seems to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.’ — National Intelligencer. 

‘ The Knickerbocker is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com¬ 
petition in the higher walks of literature.’ — Albany Argue. 

'We have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 
press; the venerable Knickerbocker. The * Editor’s Table’ is always the most attractive portion 
of 'Old Knicx’s* monthly bill of fare—to us at least; and in the present number we have found 
it-more so I’ — New- York * Qaz. end Timee,’ 

President Everbtt, or Harvard College, late Minister to England. — ' I. peruse the 
Knickerbocker with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
average of the periodicals of this class, English or American.’ 

Hon. J. K. Pauldino, late Secsetart or the Navy.— ‘The manner in which the Knicker¬ 
bocker is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.' 

Prof. Longfellow, Cambridge University. — 4 The Knickerbocker stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to most of the English magazines, and well deserves its large list of subscribers.' 

Hon. Robert M. Charlton, Georgia. — The Knickerbocker is a work which requires no puff¬ 
ing ; and I shall always feel that I am conferring a favor on those to whom I recommend it. 

Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. —'Ihave long regarded the Knickerbocker as the best periodical in 
America, and it really seems second to none abroad.' 

The London 'Times.*—'T he London ‘ Timee' commends the Knickerbocker in cordial 
terms, and speaks of several articles from which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub¬ 
lication.' — London Cor. N. 4 Ev. Star,' 

Tbs London Examiner. —'Thievery clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
8tales. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita¬ 
tion by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.' 

London ' Morning Chronicle. —* Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in¬ 
structive and amusing.' 

The London Literary Gazette. — 'The taste and talent which the Knickerbocker displays 
are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.’ 

London Metropolitan Monthly Magazine. — 'We have read several numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state of civili¬ 
zation to which humanity has yet arrived.’ 

London * Athenjeum.’ — From a very clever Monthly Magazine, 4 The Knickerbocker ’ of New- 
York, we copy the following spirited story,’ etc. 

Sib Edward Bulwer Lytton — * The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical I have 
yet seen. 1 take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.' 

Charles Dickens, Esq- — I read the Knickerbocker with very great pleasure: it is indeed a 
most various and entertaining periodical. It affords me pleasure to contribute to tho pages of a 
work which numbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irving.’ 

Rev. Dr. Dick, Scotland. — 'I have rend a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
Knickerbocker which you sent me, and find them to possess great merit. Some of its papers, it is 
true, were too light for my serious turn of mind ; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
tastes of the mass of readers.' 

Capt, F. Marry at. — * You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original. I hope 
my 'Moonshine' will reflect no discredit upon the good company in which it will find itself 

Terms —$5 per annum in advance. New subscribers who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance shall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratis. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

The following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip¬ 
tions on account of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Mr. Henry M. Lewis is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Mr. Israel E. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, William H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Hussey, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A, Henry and John Collins. 

Mr. C. W. James, for the Western States, Jowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
Robb Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smith, and Frederick 
J. Hawse. 
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THIRTIETH VOLUME 

or THE 

Knickerbocker Jttaa*?ftie. 


The Thirtieth Volume of the Knickb&bocksr Magazine will commence on 
the first of July, 1847. The work has been so long before the public, that it is not 
deemed necessary to enlarge upon its claims to general favor. The annexed List of 
Contributors to the Magazine, and a few notices of the work, (np to and including 
the last number) will sufficiently attest its character and its popularity: 

WASHINGTON IRVING, 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT, 

J. FKNIMORE COOPER. 

F1TZ-GKEENE HALLECK, 

Prof. H. W. LONGFELLOW, 

J. K. PAULDING, 

Miss C. M. SEDGWICK, 

Rev. WM. WARE. 

Hon. LEWIS CASS, 

Capt. F. MARRYAT, 

J. H. 8TEPHENS, 

Sir E. L. BULWER. 

Rev. ORVILLE DEWEY, 

J. II. PRESCOTT, Esq., 

Hon. R. M. CHARLTON, 

JAMES G. PERCIVAL, 

Gov. W. H. SEWARD, 

Hon. R. H. WILDE, 

JARED SPARKS, 

‘HARRY FRANCO,’ 

NATH. HAWTHORNE. 

Mus. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 

Rev. Dr.BETHUNE, 

M rs. K1R K LAND, (M ary Clavert) 

Miss LESLIE, , 

W. D. GALLAGHER, 

Hon. JUDGE CONRAD, 

Dr. O. W. HOLMES, 

JOSEPH C. NEAL, 

THOS. W. PARSON8, 

Prof. HITCHCOCK, 

Mrs. E C. EMBURY, 

Hon. D. D. BARNARD, 

J. P. BROWN, Constantinople. 

The foregoing list included also Robert Soothet. Rev. Timothy Flint, Miss Landon, Cb. 
Justice Mellcn, Tyrone Power, Robert C. Sands, Willis Gaylord Clark, B. B. Thatcher, 
Dr. Caleb Ticknor, Wm. H. Simmons, John Sanderson, the • American in Paris,* Nicholas Bid¬ 
dle, Miss Mary-Anne Browne, (Mrs. Gray,) Eng'and, Rev. Dr. Brantley, South-Carolina, Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, Rev. Dr. Beasley. Now-Jersey, J. H. Hillhousk, and other distinguished writers 
who have ‘ paid the debt of nature.’ The following notices of the Knickerbocker are from the 
American and English press, and from American and British writers of distinction . 

* The first number of the Twenty- Seventh Volume of this venerable and widely-popular periodical 
appears upon entirely new and beautiful type, in all its departments; and in its rich and diversified 
contents, continues to vindicate its reputation as the most agroeable and entertaining Magazine pub¬ 
lished in the United States. Wheu we first started the old ’New-Yorker,’our friend Clakk had 
preceded us as Editor of the Knickerbocker about a twelvemouth; it has now reached an age 
greatly beyond that of any American Monthly; a fact which literally ’ speaks volumes* in praise 
of the manner in which the work has been conducted. No number of the K. has ever been issued 
under -.Clark’s supervision that did not bear indubitable evidence of editorial care, and anrimw 
thought and well-directed labor enstamped upon its pages. We have known no monthly, of this 
country or Europe, so thoroughly edited , in the strictest sense of the term. With a corps of con¬ 
tributors embracing the most eminent writers of the country, with not a few from the other side of 
the water, it has been able to present articles of a high order of merit, and in rich variety; while, 
as if emulous of the contributed portions, the editorial department has regularly increased in variety 
and abundance.’— Neu-York Daily Tribune. 

* Nothing is more remarkable than the unfailing promptitude of this old Monthly, except perhaps 

its con»taut and constantly increasing excellence. Mathematicians tell us of certain curves called 
asymptotes, whose peculiarity is always to approach each other, and yet, even when infinitely ex- 
tended, never to intersecL The Knickerbocker, which has reached an age for a Magazine much 
greater than a hundred years for a man, and only to be attained by a more marvellous mine e,has 
perpetually approached the highest possible point of interest and excellence ; and yet it seems to 
have an excelsior, fbr each number seems better than that which went before. How it is done our 
friend Clark may understand — but it is a sealed mystery to us. There is no publication in the 
United States that has so attractive or popular a feature as the Editor's Table of the Knicker¬ 
bocker.’— Ifeu-York Courier and Enquirer. _ 
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NOTICE. 


Country Subscribers who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to John Allen, 

139 Nassau-street, 

New-York. 

Mr. T. P. Williams is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in¬ 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 

O. D. Davis and John Stouohton, Jr., are canvassing for sub¬ 
scribers to this work in the state of New-York. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in thfe year 1847, 

BY JOHN ALLEN. 

In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 
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NCUBIR IITIN. 


TETTER TWENTIETH. 

fBCM A. nil' ALUU OUAK. TO B E ? D AUBUAD XL HAJI. OQI» BICKKTART Or THI CEAOJt* AT OAlAO. 


In no country are the changes of fortune more frequent than in 
this; not merely the casual mishaps which daily prostrate a few in¬ 
dividuals, but the catastrophes that overwhelm a whole community. 
Every few years a calamity of this sort overtakes people, who from 
a season of great prosperity are suddenly reduced to a condition 
lower than that in which they were at the beginning of their com¬ 
mercial career. These reverses come round with so much seem¬ 
ing regularity, that one would think they who had eyes to see would 
guard against their recurrence ; but they do not. Perhaps the rea¬ 
son for this apparent negligence is found in the fact, that no single 
individual can ward off the impending danger, and no possibility 
exists of getting the public to unite in general measures of precau¬ 
tion. Moreover, the false hopes mankind are prone to feed them¬ 
selves with, the self-confidence that attaches itself to most persons, 
with the desire to continue on to the last moment, in constant ex¬ 
pectation of farther gains ; all these blind men to the future, and 
bring them to the full knowledge of their situation only when they 
are suffering under the ‘ rod of the oppressor/ Adversity. If peo¬ 
ple could only be induced to stop short, or gradually curtail, as trou¬ 
ble approaches, they would often save themselves from ruin, and 
sometimes from disgrace; but they are prevented from doing this by a 
petty feeling of rivalship toward their neighbors, or more frequently 
by false pride. They cannot bear to acknowledge their own fears; 
or, by curtailing their business, allow it to be supposed they are 
less rich than they desire the world should believe them to be. 

It is true, furthermore, that there are persons who do not know 
▼ol. xxix. 63 
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how properly to stop or retrench ; who greatly err in judgment in 
this particular, and who make changes in an injudicious way; one 
that exposes them to unfounded suspicion, or does not produce the 
effect they intend. Few people are reduced by mere misfortune 
alone ; it is in most cases brought about by their own improvidence, 
want of forethought, or ardent desire' to rise suddenly to wealth, 
and to the consideration which wealth brings in its train. The 
goddess Fortune is represented as blind ; why, I could never tell, 
for she bestows,her favors with more discernment than many mor¬ 
tals do who have two eyes in their heads, both wide open. She is 
very coy, as nymphs are and ought to be; yet she is kind to those 
who are truly devoted to her, and who show their devotion by pa¬ 
tient assiduity. Her true lovers are those who admire her for her 
own sake ; who watch her motions, devote themselves with zeal to 
her exclusive service, are submissive under her frowns, and joyous 
only when she smiles. The frugal man who plods his patient way, 
‘pulling always upon one string,* is her faithful votary, and seldom 
fails of receiving a recompense for his devotion; while the fickle 
swain who courts her one day and misuses her favors the next, is 
left to the fate which his own waywardness brings upon himselfl 
The careful man, who is willing to woo and who has patience to wait 
for her favor, slowly bestowed, is in the end crowned with full enjoy¬ 
ment ; while the too ardent and indiscreet admirer, eager for immedi¬ 
ate possession, seizes her with violence and stifles her in his embrace. 
In this country, these reverses are produced by a rage of specula¬ 
tion and by over-trading, more often than by unforeseen calami¬ 
ties. There exists a constant desire to go forward, and that so 
rapidly as to leave no leisure for reflection, no time coolly to calcu¬ 
late the chances of loss. The desire to be at all times in action 
brings on a continued state of excitement, that wears upon body 
and mind, whereby the latter is deprived of much of its natural 
strength by fatigue of excessive labor. Europeans, who are accus¬ 
tomed to small gains and slow accumulation, are astouished at see¬ 
ing the perpetual bustle by which the inhabitants are animated ; a 
state so much the reverse of the sober system that prevails with 
them at home ; and they have been heard to say that this constant 
agitation produces a feverish state of mind, that cannot fail to ren¬ 
der the parties incapable of that methodical course so essential to 
business-men, and greatly tends to shorten the duration pf life. 

The difficulty of checking exertion exists in the same degree as 
does the inability to ward off impending danger. The great com¬ 
petition in trade, and the fear each man has that if he relaxes his 
efforts his neighbor will supplant him and become rich sooner than 
himself, keeps him ever on the alert. The very atmosphere that 
surrounds him is filled with a stimulating power, and every object 
he beholds serves to check a disposition to repose. He is under a 
mesmeric influence, not generated by galvanism, but by a thirst of 
gain, and he cannot resist it. It is not therefore surprising that this 
general disorganization of mind, for such it may be called, should 
bring forth disastrous effects, and be the cause why so many and 
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frequent failures in trade occur in this country. As a calm observer, 
I cannot avoid seeing this ; but why do I preach, when it is certain 
I can obtain no listeners t 

Notwithstanding these frequent revulsions, the country as a whole 
is continually advancing in prosperity. The losses fall upon indi¬ 
viduals ; and although many private speculations bring ruin on the 
projectors, yet the public is often a gainer by the project. A rail¬ 
road or land speculation may require an outlay of money beyond 
the sum originally estimated ; it may exceed the resources of the 
undertakers, and yield very little, perhaps no profit; yet the work 
being done, the country receives benefit by having a new channel 
of communication, or more land may be brought under cultivation 
than would have been, if the enterprise had not been projected. 
Much too as there is to condemn in a too ardent speculative spirit, 
which prompts to risk much at the present moment for future and 
even uncertain advantages, the spirit itself should not be entirely 
suppressed, but rather kept down under reasonable control. It 
gives a great spring to trade, keeps the mind active, all the physi¬ 
cal energies in exercise, and is in harmony with human propensi¬ 
ties, which incline mankind to push forward with hope. It is the 
abuse of this disposition that produces so much mischief; the desire 
to grasp at too much; to risk on one throw all, or more than the ad¬ 
venturer possesses. And in a new country like this, in the endear 
vor to bring its resources forward, some anticipation on Time must 
be made ; some encroachment on the future, that posterity may 
have their burdens lightened. It is only by this spirit of enterprise 
that the vast regions of forest are levelled; by this, youth are 
prompted to develope their energies by personal exertions abroad, 
instead of (as in Europe,) remaining to vegetate at home, always 
within sight of the church-steeple. 

Sober-minded reasoners, who are ever apt to reprove the caprices 
of mankind, are fond of citing the ancients as patterns, not only of 
valor and wisdom, but of moderation in their desires; yet it is 
pretty certain that many of them in their civil capacity indulged 
in quite as much thoughtless extravagance, and were as greedy 
speculators, as those of later times who are far removed from such 
vaunted models. It is true, they could not purchase state bonds 
for * a permanent investment/ nor deal in Texas scrip to encourage 
the rising patriotism of the * Young Democracy / yet many of them 
were willing to gamble in land operations, live riotously, or in a 
careless way handle the public revenue for their private purposes. 
If history be a true record, Caesar and Mark Anthony were arrant 
defaulters, on a large scale ; Pompey saw a great deal too much 
company ; Cicero bought * up-town lots' of Crassus, at a price be¬ 
yond his means, to pay for which he had to borrow money; to say 
nothing of Lucullus, who, it is well known, 1 set an elegant table/ 

However disastrous may be the commercial calamities that occa¬ 
sionally sweep over the country, it must be admitted that individu¬ 
als bear themselves up bravely when adversity assails them, nor do 
they continue in vain regrets. They never despond, although de- 
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pressed, but begin again with vigor to recover from their losses and 
regain the position their former wealth had acquired for them. 
Although they do not always succeed for themselves, they offer a 
good example to their offspring, and are able to bequeath to them, 
if not wealth, certainly that which is the means of obtaining it; 
industrious and frugal habits. Their very misfortunes are turned 
into lessons which teach economy and moderation ; qualities they 
would not have taught had they continued in their prosperous state. 

In the struggle men have to maintain to keep from falling, or to 
recover themselyes after their fall, it is delightful to observe the 
sympathy and support they receive from the tender assiduity, the 
unwavering affection of their wives. Women bear reverses better 
than men, are more submissive under the changes of fortune, mur¬ 
mur less, and preserve cheerfulness in times when men lose their 
temper. It is in these moments of severe trial that woman’s vir¬ 
tues are most strongly developed; it is then she seems most deeply 
impressed with what constitutes one of the most sacred duties of 
her mission, carrying balm to the wounded mind ; not resisting the 
strokes of fortune, but teaching howto bear them. The fearful an¬ 
ticipations that beset a man when his misfortunes thicken round 
him; his wounded pride ; the gnawing cares that he feels obliged 
to conceal from the eyes of the world, and the thousand schemes 
-of relief, conceived to-day and dispelled to-morrow, almost disorder 
the brain, and leave the sufferer unfit for outward exertion, nearly 
deprived of inward resource. This is a state more painful than 
reality itself. At such a moment comes the calm still voice of the 
bosom friend, strong in its very gentleness, for it holds the power 
to subdue; rich in consolation, for it possesses the art to soothe; 
a fountain of hope, where the troubled soul may refresh itself with¬ 
out fear that the stream will fail; for it springs from disinterested 
affection, and is directed to the heart. ' 

Our holy law furnishes precepts adapted to the condition of those 
who labor under affliction of mind or body. All gracious Allah 
is ever careful of his stricken children, and bestows upon them in¬ 
ward strength to bear the evils they bring upon themselves. Well 
is it written in chapter 4 The Brightness 4 By the sun in his meri¬ 
dian splendor, by the shades of night, the Lord hath not forsaken 
thee, neither doth he hate thee.’ In the true spirit of this sure de¬ 
pendence, one of the faithful, a dethroned prince and gifted poet, 
thus expresses his resignation : 

* Why «hou!d I blush that Fortune’* frown 

. Dooms me life's humble paths to tread? 

To live unheeded and unknown, 

To sink forgotten with the dead ? 

* ’T is not the good, the wise, the brave, 

That surest shine or highest rise ; 

The feather sports upon the ware. 

The pearl in ocean’s cavern lies. 

* Each lessor star that studs the sphere 

Sparkles with undimiuished light; 

Dark and eclipsed alone appear 
* The Lord of Day, the Queen of Night.’ 

If etc- York, twenty-eixth day of the Moon ? 

Zoo'l Ckadeh : Hegira, 1200. > 
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letter STtoentg-first. 

PSOM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

The more I see of this people, the more I am charmed with their 
benevolence. This shows itself not only in individual acts of kind¬ 
ness, as I have already in another letter brought to your notice, but 
now a number of persons suddenly come forward, who seek to do 
good on a much larger scale. They find so many radical defects in 
the present system of morals, and the modes by which masses are 
put together, that all endeavor to improve the condition of the hu¬ 
man race, while this system exists under its actual form, is entirely 
hopeless. They propose to amend the moral and physical state of 
the whole world at once; by an entire new scheme, to elevate man¬ 
kind ; 4 to extricate them from this social abyss / in short, break up 
the present arrangement of society, which is believed to be a circle 
of abuses and defects throughout. You will at once perceive what 
a Herculean task this is, beside admitting that they who undertake 
it must possess indomitable courage, and a degree of perseverence 
without example. They have not only to contend against the pre¬ 
dilections, prejudices and obstinacy of the upholders of the present 
system, which has prevailed several centuries, 1 but must present 
another, which has not the sanction of experience. In the face of 
all these difficulties, men, even bodies of men, are found, who pro¬ 
pose what they call a ‘ System of Association/ in which individuals 
and entire families are to live, not as at present in an isolated house¬ 
hold, but by hundreds, all under the same roof. 

What do you think of what they call a small association, or pha¬ 
lanx, yet which consists of about four hundred persons, all well 
cooped up within walls of a few hundred feet square, where, ac¬ 
cording to their representation, there will be council-rooms, read¬ 
ing-rooms, library, exchange, public halls, banquet-rooms, saloons 
for parties, with play-rooms for children; all well lighted, well 
aired, quiet and clean. Within, all is to be social order and har¬ 
mony. The men will never fight, for there is hardly space for spar¬ 
ring; the women never pull caps, because they will live under the 
♦ charm of social relations in which will be found a compatibility of 
tastes/ and the dear little children will never cry, for they will be 
restrained by the gentle influence of moral suasion, and be full of 
the * spirit of ascending imitation/ 

Where every one is to be induced by devotion and attracted by 
social philanthropy, it is of course not necessary to enact laws for 
the government of the assembly; these two high motives are thought 
sufficient to restrain from doing wrong, and powerful enough to in¬ 
cite to the performance of all acts for the maintenance of 4 social 
unity / that fraternity of classes which has so long been the dream 
of politicians and philosophers. Instead of laws as made by the 
advocates of 4 Competitive Industry/ there will be 4 Pledges and 
Rules of Human Progress/ Whether there are penalties for the 
non-fulfilment of these pledges, or the infringement of these rules, 
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I have not learnt; but as these worthy people are opposed to much 
punishment of any kind, it is probable that they who misbehave 
will be invited to withdraw, being found hardened against social 
attraction, and inapt to secure a full and harmonious development 
of the moral powers. 

In this blessed abode all are to labor, not so much for the purpose 
of amassing fortune as for mere support; and to this they are to be 
enticed by 4 Attractive Industry/ instead of being drawn by the pre¬ 
sent incentive of 4 Repugnant Industry/ It is admitted that duties 
must be performed which do come under the latter appellation; 
such as unclean and despised works and functions; and in order to 
remove an unwillingness from among any of these 4 free-and-equal 
rights* inmates to labor in this vocation, they are to be attracted to 
it, (every thing is done by attraction) by public honors and by a high 
sounding name. The 4 Sacred Legion* will perform all the dirty 
work, in which they will be occasionally aidea and always encour¬ 
aged by the 4 Group of Self-Denial/ who will, by example, show 
them that they must put their hands to every thing, and turn up their 
noses at nothing. The Sacred Legion are paid with honors with¬ 
out end. They are to rank as the 4 Servants of God/ the 4 Pre¬ 
servers of Social Honor/ and by assuming all filthy and degrading 
occupations, will smother pride, be the centre of all the social vir¬ 
tues, and 4 one of the firm supports on which the association will 
rest.* It appears to me this oacred Legion should acquire by the 
appellation of 4 Servants of God* a heavenly frame of mind, and 
may well be called the basis of the edifice ; inasmuch as they are 
the lowest in the structure; if I were inclined to join the associa¬ 
tion, I would choose a seat among them or the 4 Self-Denial Group/ 
for low as they both are, they are people who are 4 looked up to/ 
But according to the form of government of these reformers, it is 
not easy to obtain a place in this favored corps. In the first place 
a selection is made among boys from nine to sixteen years ; it being 
found that at this age, so far from having a natural antipathy or re¬ 
pugnance to dirty or offensive contacts, they have a decided fondness 
for them ; yet as a further stimulus, they are to be induced by a 
4 Spirit of Devotion* and 4 Social Philanthropy/ beside the high 
honor and consideration which will be bestowed on these functions. 
These honors will be so great as to create a competition for these 
uncleanly labors ; admission will be rendered difficult, and be con¬ 
sidered as a signal favor. These functions, instead of being degra¬ 
ding, will bring forth what is called 4 The Passion of Self-Sacrifice/ 
which these reformers assert requires to be satisfied as much as any 
movement of the human heart. I think this is all charming ; verily, 
attractive; it makes one envy the boot-black and the scullion. I am 
almost ready to swear an eternal friendship with the scavenger. 

On inquiry how the baser passions of men are to be subdued; 
how pride, ambition, the love of distinction or wealth, are to be con¬ 
trolled ; I am told that this object is attained by putting into prac¬ 
tice the laws of 4 Universal Unity/ which are 4 The Material Move¬ 
ment/ 4 The Aromal/ 4 The Organic/ and 4 The Instinctual / that 
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these of themselves produce social order and harmony, by which the 
sovereign good is made so attractive that this favored association 
becomes at once smitten with the love of virtue, and falls insensibly 
into membership with the general principle of Association, which is 
the 4 Social Destiny of Man.’ 

Now, dear Ahhmad, if you have any had passions, come here 
quickly and rid yourself of them. Leave behind you all the evil pro¬ 
pensities and habits the filthy Nile has generated ; come to the pure 
banks of the Hudson, and inhale the 4 Aromal* which maketh clean 
the heart. Much is said in the books of the Christians of the flesh- 
pots of our country, and of the great number that abound therein. 
For myself, I confess I never saw a supply beyond the demand ; so 
you will do well to relinquish an uncertain fare, and come to this 
land, join yourself to an ‘ Industrial Group/ in which your passions 
will be ‘ harmoniously developed and your individual antipathies be 
absorbed in collective affinities.’ 

In the books which these Reformers publish, I find that the earth 
is the joint property of the human family; of course every indivi¬ 
dual has a right to as much of it as he may require, from which to 
derive a support; therefore the present system under which we live 
is one of usurpation, to the exclusion of the legitimate owner. 
Arguing from this, it would seem as if each individual on coming 
into the world and finding the earth monopolized around him, would 
be justified in seizing whatever came in his way, as his rightful por¬ 
tion ; but as this would be a method of acquiring property attended 
with much inconvenience, beside being a measure liable materially 
to disturb social harmony, it is jadged preferable to change the ab¬ 
solute claim into a right of possessing the product of individual labor, 
or what is called the usufruct of the earth. This is a mode of smooth¬ 
ing over a great difficulty, beside being a good way of keeping on 
friendly terms with those who came first, and already hold posses¬ 
sion of the soil. An association on the point of forming itself, finds 
the occupants so deeply tinctured with old prejudices as to be un¬ 
willing to relinquish their right of possession, or take persons as 
sharers in the product of their industry; it is therefore obliged to 
buy a domain, which they throw into a common field, allowing to 
each individual whatever be can raise from it by his personal labor. 
4 The Industrial Bondage/such as is practiced in manufactures, will 
not exist, perfect liberty will be secured, the workman will be their 
own masters, will fix upon their own working hours, choose their 
occupations, divide the profits of their labor, and in every way go¬ 
vern their own affairs. This perfect liberty of action is a remarka¬ 
ble feature in Association, and if it were not that the laborers are 
governed by a new motive called the 4 Attraction of Unity/one would 
incline to fear some contending interests might arise to disturb the 
harmony of this unparalleled free condition. 

When a number of persons sufficient to form an Association is 
assembled in one abode, it becomes necessary not only to give them 
occupation as a means of preserving health, but provision must be 
made to enable them to subsist; in other words they must be brought 
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under the influence of * Associative and Attractive Industry/ They 
are then divided into ‘ Series/ which are subdivided into ‘Groups/ 
These groups and series are arranged by classes of occupations, so 
that a person about to enter may choose the one which falls in with 
his taste, either as to the object of industry or sympathy of character. 
A group chosen by the free voice of the Association chooses for itr 
self an occupation ; it may be scientific, mechanical or agricultural. 
Suppose the latter; it rests with the members to decide what branch 
of agriculture they will adopt; of course they will take that to which 
they are impelled by their attractive affinities; it maybe horticul¬ 
ture, in which case the seeker after the absolute may go to the onion 
group, or he may be attracted toward the squash; he may have & 
leaning toward beets, or be smitten with pumpkins ; all is free, ac¬ 
cording to the bent of his mind. A person may also vary his occu¬ 
pation according to the seasons ; but it is recommended that each 
adhere to the pursuit first chosen, so that he may become perfect in 
one branch ; in which case he remains an onion, a squash, a beet or 
a pumpkin, during the time of his stay as a member. This is peace¬ 
ful, pastoral and primitive. 

These and other pursuits are the occupation of the male portion 
of the community; the females, or as they are termed the feminaU- 
ties t are to be attracted to industrial habits, such as suit their tastes 
and sex. They will be distributed in like manner as the men, into 
series and groups, and be employed as cooks, seamstresses, laun¬ 
dresses, house keepers and above all as nurses. In the latter capa¬ 
city it will be their duty to give infants the first rudiments of educa¬ 
tion ; to form their minds, mould their inclinations, watch over their 
* instinctual movements/ their moral propensities and hydropathic 
habits; in short, by the development of industrial tastes or instincts, 
fit them to become useful members of the Association. 

The Reformers consent to sustain the marriage tie as it now ex¬ 
ists, especially as it is found not easy to dissolve it; but they do ob¬ 
ject to the confinement of an isolated household, or the living of one 
man and one woman in one house; indeed there are not wanting 
others, of ardent zeal, who to hasten the blessings they promise, 
would dissolve the marriage state altogether; and they attribute 
many domestic evils to the existence of this union. Nevertheless 
the main body of the Associationists deem it advisable, under all 
the circumstances of the case, to uphold the connection. 

While the body and mind are thus provided for, it is intended to 
have religion; indeed a good deal of it; but according to their 
views,it must be of the genuine, or what they term the ‘integral’ 
kind, which is the more to be cherished as it inculcates order and 
harmony, the two main pillars on which Association rests. Beside 
receiving as much as is necessary to aid in the new scheme of tem¬ 
poral happiness, it is made the ground-work of a novel theory to 

E rove the immortality of the soul, which one of the head-men asserts 
e has established by a scientific process. He begins by presenting 
a scale of seven proofs, derived principally from • Attraction Pro¬ 
portional to Destinies, 1 4 Universal Analogy,’ 'Harmonic Trfcnsi- 
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tions,’ with others equally intelligible ; thence he comes to radical, 
primary, and pivotal attributes, which last typifies * Unity of System,* 
or in other words, Association itself, a subject I am trying with all 
my might to make you understand. Each of these divisions is sub¬ 
jected to a critical analysis, from which the proof of his position is 
adduced; but in order that mankind may not feel too secure, by 
which pride may be engendered, we are told * the lot of the two 
worlds is linked together, the happiness and misery of both are re¬ 
ciprocal, and the souls of the departed remain in an inferior condi¬ 
tion, in which ours will participate after this life, until the social 
world shall have been elevated irom its state of discord and subver¬ 
sion to one of harmony and unity.* 

Now I hold this to be unfair toward the dead, who after toiling 
and sweating in this life, in the hope of enjoyment hereafter, are 
now told they are to rest in an inferior condition in the next, until 
the Association shall have accomplished the great work of destroy¬ 
ing the present system of society, aud have built up one much better. 
This is cold comfort; and then what a length of time in which the 
departed are left in suspense ! In mercy to those who wait, I hope 
these gentlemen will quicken their motions. 4 Depecher vous , ae- 
pecker vous ; je vous en prie .* 

In after life the soul will be placed under three conditions ; 4 the 
simple and infra-mundane,’ 4 the compound or mundane,* and 4 the 
super-compound or super-mundane ;* the first of these states goes 
by the vulgar name of sleep, the second that of watchfulness, and 
the third is the ultimate or future life : when arrived at this last 
point, the bodies of our souls will be Ether-Aromal, formed of two 
subtle elements, air and aroma. How beautiful! And can any 
thing be more clear ! We are to live, in another sphere, in perfumed 
vapor, being made of and inhaling an ethereal substance, as we now 
do on earth when we smoke and drink our coffee. Our holy prophet, 
(on whom be blessings !) must have foreseen all this when he per¬ 
mitted these two essences to form essential elements of comforts in 
this life, and means of enhancing the joy of that which is to come. 

I might greatly enlarge upon many topics connected with this sub¬ 
ject, to prove the advantages the world would derive by adopting 
the plan of these Reformers. Space will not allow me to continue ; 
but in this very brief outline I have said enough to give you an in¬ 
sight into the happiness these benevolent people propose to bestow 
upon the human race ; and I leave you to reflect on the perfectibility 
to which mankind may arrive by adopting a system that removes all 
misery from the world by a quicker process than was ever thought 
of before. 

I cannot but rejoice, dear Ahhmad, that you and I are brought up 
under a dispensation that teaches full and entire dependence on the 
wisdom of Providence in the government of the world. We have 
no need of systems of unity, of attraction, of radical, primary or 
pivotal attributes, or any other scheme of visionary men to regulate 
our community or prescribe rules of doctrine. Our holy law is a 
sure guide, that leads us safely through the devious path of life, and 

vol. xxix. 64 
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a firm support to all those who obey its sacred precepts ; neither is 
gracious Allah slow in exhibiting on proper occasions on earth the 
extent of his power in favor of those who are true believers, as is 
well proved by recurrence to our historical records. 

In the year of the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs, Amr Ibn El- 
A’s, the Arab general, was told that the Egyptians were accustomed 
at the period when the Nile began to rise, to deck a young virgin 
in gay apparel and throw her into the river as a sacrifice, to obtain 
a plentiful inundation. This barbarous custom he abolished ; in 
consequence, the Nile did not rise during the space of three months. 
The people were greatly alarmed: Amr therefore wrote to the 
Kaliefeh, to inform him of what he had done, and the consequence. 
Omar returned for answer that he approved, and desired him on re¬ 
ceipt of the letter to throw into the river a note which it enclosed. 
The purport of the note was as follows : * From Abd Allah Omar, 
Prince of the Faithful, to the Nile in Egypt. If thou flowest of 
thine own accord, flow not: but if it be God, the One, the Mighty, 
who causeth thee to flow, we implore God, the One, the Mighty, to 
make thee flow.’ Amr did as he was commanded, and the Nile 
rose sixteen cubits in the following night. 

ffeto-York, fifth day of the Moon \ 

Zoo’l Hhcggch : Hegira, 1260. > 


human Life. 


' HuuiH 11 fm is like a river, constantly pissing onward, and constantly ooming on.' 


Human Life is like a river 
Swiftly flowing to a main; 

And whatever passes onward 
Comes not back to us again. 

tr. 

But from out its unseen sources 
Constantly the tide comes on ; 

Every moment a new current 
FoIIowb after what is gone. 

HI. 

And in coming and in going, 

In the night as well as day, 

Speed the waters of the river, 

Until all have passed away. 

XV. 

For the stream must lose its being 
In the dark and soundless main, ' 

And the spring when once exhausted , 
Never is renewed again. j 


It moves where plains are bleak and sterile, 
Where the days are drear and long ; 

And where palm-trees watch the flowers. 
In a land of love and song. 

VI. 

And the current, ever onward, 

Wears to day a look serene, 

And to-morrow dashes madly 
Where the hidden rocks are seen. 

vxx. 

But serene or madly dashing, 

Flows it still toward the main; 

Not a drop of all its waters 
Can come back to us again ! 

vxxx. 

Oh ! that truth so grand and solemn 
Might awaken every soul 

To the purposes of being — 

To the glory of its goal! A . 0 . *. *. 
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STRAY REAVES 

PROM THE PORT-FOLIO 0,F A ;GEORQIA LAWYER. 

Some time less than a thousand years ago, a motley group stood 
upon the banks of the Alatamaha river, in the city of Darien. It 
was a lovely spring afternoon. The majestic live-oaks stretched 
out their lofty arms, and as the sun-light quivered through the leafy 
branches, disclosing the rainbow-hued nonpareil, as it flitted from 
limb to limb, and the beautiful red-bird that nestled among the fo¬ 
liage, a vision of loveliness was presented that none but a dweller 
in a southern clime can well imagine. The gentle wind moved the 
long moss that hung suspended from the noble oaks, and caused it 
to wave as gracefully as a banner borne by gallant knight; the 
yellow jessamine twined itself around the trunks or hung in festoons 
from branch to branch; the mocking-bird poured forth its multitu¬ 
dinous notes; and as you gazed upon the crystal stream, and saw 
the light canoes of the merry slaves as they glided along, you would 
have thought that if but one evil were removed, you could sit there 
forever and look upon the scene. 

But every body has said, (and for once common report has not 
been proved to be a common liar,) that to every enjoyment, every 
condition in life, there is some draw-back; some evil, great or in¬ 
significant, but which nevertheless serves to detract from what would 
otherwise be unmitigated pleasure. And that one evil we had; 
small in one sense, very great in another. Ten thousand myriads 
of that species of gnat called the 4 sand-fly,* that infinitesimal vam- 
pyre of the sea-coast, hovered around us, nestled in our bosoms, in¬ 
truded into our throats, buzzed in our ears, and blinded our vision. 
Miss Landon has said, that 4 the little things of life are the terrible;* 
she must surely have had some experience of the 4 sand-flies,* or 
she could not have combined so much truth with so much poetry. 

The session of our Superior Court had just ended ; to use a vul¬ 
gar expression, 4 Court had broke.* A case of great importance 
had gathered in that city, at that term, many of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the Georgia bar from different sections of the state. There 
you might have seen a distinguished member of congress, who had 
recently returned from his legislative duties, and now reappeared 
in the professional arena; and there too you might have beheld the 
tall and manly form of a grave counsellor from the far-off and far- 
famed Cherokee Country of Georgia, whom not to know would ar¬ 
gue yourself unknown. Generals who had done the state some 
service, (how much, I cannot say,) presidents of banks, judges and 
ex-judges, attorneys of talent and of standing, all were there. The 
sun never shone on a more dignified, manly and courteous set 
of men, as they stood there awaiting the arrival of the steam-boat 
that was to bear them away from that spot to the city of Savannah. 

But the cloak of dignity, albeit a graceful mantle, is sometimes as 
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heavy and tiresome as the armor of the ancient crusader, and the 
weary frame longs to throw it off, that it may put on the fustian 
jacket of ease and rest; and as we remained there, annoyed to 
death by the incessant stings and buzzings of our countless foes, 
some one of the group proposed that the afternoon should be made 
a saturnalia , and that dignity should be thrown aside for a season, 
and fun and light-heartedness should take its place. And so it was 
voted unanimously, only one young gentleman, who had been re¬ 
cently clothed with the judicial ermine, and who had not yet felt its 
weight too heavy, making the least objection ; but his scruples hav¬ 
ing been overcome, the reign of liberty, equality and democracy 
commenced in right earnest. 

And lo ! what a change from a few moments before ! On the top 
of a huge pile of light-wood sat a judge, whistling Yankee-Doodle 
to a new tune; that is, it was intended for Yankee-Doodle, but like 
most things in this world, the execution fell short of the intention, 
and sometimes the merry strain seemed mingled up in such a way 
as to make it difficult to determine conclusively whether Yankee- 
Doodle or Roslin Castle had ‘ the better of it/ A few steps from 
him a merry set of lawyers were throwing stones at thistle-flowers, 
making the welkin ring when any one hit the thorny mark ; two of 
the most (quondam) dignified were angling for cat-fish, and had just 
succeeded in drawing one to the surface, which was nearly as large 
and quite as respectable-looking as his captors. A little farther on, 
a gentleman, who had been almost governor, was amusing himself 
by making oyster-shells skip along the stream ; and still farther, a 
very modest-looking advocate, who had at one time been hung up 
as a judicial luminary, and had passed in some sections of the 
country, especially among the juvenile misses, as a poet, was mak¬ 
ing better use of his legs than he had ever done with his brains, or 
the wings of his fancy, and was leaping successfully, despite the 
vain competition of some of the ragged sovereigns of the land, who 
had entered the lists against him. The congress-man sat whittling 
a shingle with a pen-knife, and enjoying with undisguised emotion 
a battle between a soft-shell turtle (which one of our number bad 
purchased and was carrying home as a bonne-bouche ,) and a terrier 
puppy, which another of our gang had half begged, half stolen 
from his landlord ; two generals meanwhile superintending the 
combat between the belligerents; thus exhibiting at the present 
time their ruling passion, and giving strong promise of future use¬ 
fulness when their country should call them to the bloody fields of 
Mexico or Patagonia. The staid and lofty lawyer from the Chero¬ 
kee circuit was bargaining with an old African woman for a lot of 
sea-terrapins, which he persisted in designating as * chickens,’ to the 
great amusement of the vendor, who finally w r ent off into ‘a series 
of short convulsions’ when 4 Maussa Buckra’ (the name they use to 
designate the whites,) proposed to purchase ‘ half of one of her 
funny chickens.’ The only melancholy face in the whole group 
was the respected owner of the soft-shell turtle ; who, having read 
in one of his boyhood’s books that care had once killed a cat, was 
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apprehensive that the same mental malady, superinduced by the 
efforts of the terrier puppy, under the valuable and philanthropic 
aid and countenance of the two generals, might possibly produce 
the same catastrophe with his turtle, and thus spoil a prospective 
dinner. It is nothing more than sheer justice to the congress-man 
to say, that having been accustomed to the rowdy scenes in the 
representative hall, he seemed more at ease in this new vocation 
than the less tutored actors. 

The scene which I have thus attempted briefly to describe was 
regarded with some interest by two different sets of spectators. 
One of them was composed of the orderly citizens of Darien, who, 
having been accustomed to see the bar walk on the stilts of dignity 
and decorum, were exceedingly surprised at the legal saturnalia, 
and they gathered in an anxious crowd to watch our movements. 
At first they seemed to have jumped to the conclusion that we were 
suddenly stricken with madness, and some incipient preparations 
were made to prevent us from casting ourselves into the stream that 
flowed beside us ; but after a few moments, they appeared to have 
settled down into the charitable conviction that it was nothing more 
than 4 "Punch's holiday,* and accordingly they dispersed, and left us 
to our fun. We met with a very different reception, however, from 
the other set of observers. These consisted of 4 the sable suffering 
sons of Africa,* who had then and there assembled to await the 
arrival of the steam-boat, and to tender their valuable services to 
any one who was, and to every one that was not, in need of them. 
They presented a scene, per se , nearly as grotesque as the frolic¬ 
some lawyers. Seated on a low stool was the venerable colored lady 
whom our up-country advocate called the ‘Chicken Mauma ,* (‘Mau- 
ma* is an epithet of respect and affection which our children use to¬ 
ward their black nurses,) with her family of 4 funny chickens'(t. c., 
terrapins,) around her; there, leaning against a post, was a tall ne¬ 
gro, who had marked the straw-hat he wore with divers cabalistic 
characters, in feeble imitation of the steam-boat porters of the city 
of New-York. The only things we could make out amon^r the un¬ 
known writing were a set of letters that looked like a disorderly 
F. F. Y.; that is to say, they looked just as we might suppose those 
respectable and eminently useful members of the alphabet would 
look if they should so far forget themselves and their duty as in¬ 
structors of our youth as to go upon a frolic and get drunk, and 
then strive to return home without support. What the meaning of 
these letters was, we could not agree upon. A Virginia scion in¬ 
sisted that they were an abbreviation he had seen used in the navy 
to represent 4 First Family in Virginia ;* but no accurate and fixed 
conclusion could be arrived at on the subject, our black friend de¬ 
clining to give us any information, or to gratify what he evidently 
considered either impertinent curiosity or deplorable ignorance. All 
around us our sable companions were scattered in a perfect aban¬ 
don of delight, and all things were going on right merrily, when 
suddenly the steam-boat rounded the point of land that had hidden 
her from our view, and her bell warned us to be ready to embark. 
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With the rapidity of the lightning’s flash the whole scene became 
again changed; the wild shout and the loud laugh were hushed ; 
the governor looked as if he had been nailed to the gubernatorial 
chair for years ; the judge sprang from his wooden throne, and 
wrapped his judicial dignity gracefully around him ; the congress¬ 
man flung his shingle, with all the valuable improvements he bad 
made upon it, into the river; the tall advocate left off his sport with 
the * Chicken Mauma;’ the generals handed over the belligerent 
turtle and puppy to two of their sable companions, late the 4 part¬ 
ners of their toil, their feelings and their fame/ bidding them now, 
with a stem look, to put these things on board the boat; the coun¬ 
tenance of the owner of the turtle resumed once more its usually 
placid smile, as he saw his bonne-bouehe rescued from its quadruped 
and biped tormentors; and last, not least, the poet looked as if he 
had been on Olympus for a month. In short, one and all were once 
more the sober, courteous, refined and reserved gentlemen that had 
first come down to the river’s edge. 

But while the approach of the boat had thus suddenly brought 
us to our senses, and although we fully realized our own identity, it 
seemed to be very difficult for our late observers to convince them¬ 
selves that we were the same persons they had lately beheld in our 
wild unbending. It was amusing to see the puzzled looks of the 
respectable citizens of Darien, as we lifted our hats in respectful 
recognition of them, as they passed to the boat. But they were too' 
courteous to express their surprise, except by their looks ; and so 
gradually they became satisfied of our identity. 

But we did not get off so easily with our colored friends. Their 
powers of ratiocination not being as quick or as strong as their 
masters’, they could not be made to recognize the distinction be¬ 
tween their late play-mates and companions and the demure 
* Maussas’ that now stood before them. They persisted in their 
familiarities and offers of assistance. The last 1 saw of my bro¬ 
thers-in-law, the 4 Chicken Mauma’ was persecuting the Cherokee 
advocate with her razeed (i . e., reduced,) offers in reference to the 
sale of the 4 funny chickens,’ while he was vainly seeking to escape 
her observation by dodging among the crowd on deck ; and one of 
the young gentlemen of cat-fish memory, who five minutes before 
would have hugged a porcupine with intense affection and fami¬ 
liarity, had managed, since he picked up his dignity, to pick up also 
with it a quarrel with an unfortunate passenger, who had acciden¬ 
tally touched the border of a paper that he held in his hand. 

The steam-boat bell rang once more, and off went the gallant 
barque, bearing with it my friends and companions, and leaving 
me, whom stem fate compelled to wait another day. Soon she dis¬ 
appeared ; and as she receded from the sight, the spectators of her 
departure one by one returned to their respective homes. I stood 
there alone, meditative and melancholy. Over me were the giant 
oaks that I have described, the dark covering of the moss giving to , 
them an unearthly appearance ; 4 the weary sun had made his golden 
set;’ the clouds over head had caught his retiring rays, and blushed 
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as those rays darted into their snowy bosoms; the waters flung back 
to the clouds their vermilion hues; a slight breeze dispelled the 
legions of sand-flies, and brought with it the sweet odors of the 
jessamine and orange-flowers, and the sweeter music of the mock¬ 
ing-bird, the red-bird and the nonpareil, singing their vesper hymn. 

And all this in its turn passed away. The silver moon shed her 
soft lustre upon the aged oaks and the crystal stream; the stars one 
by one struggled through the firmament, and spangled the azure 
sky; the voice of the whip-poor-will was heard, sending forth its 
melancholy cry. Last of all, I passed away also ; and as I left the 
water’s edge, and sought the loneliness and retirement of the lately 
thronged hotel, I could not help realizing the rapid changes of life’s 
drama, which had been so forcibly illustrated by the scenes of the 
passing hour. 


TIIE BANISHED LOVER. 


* Chaque pafl qui Tn’cloipnoit do voua, s£paroit mon corps do mon Amo, ot mo donnoit on send* 
ment anticipA de la mort, Je voulois vouz decrirc ce quo Je vcrrois. Vain projet t Je n’ai rein 
ver que vouz.’ __ 8 t. Paaox. 

They tell me of the prospect I survey, 

They speak of streams, and skies of deepest blue, 

That shine o’er fertile vales and flowery meads; 

Of mountain clefts, with torrents dashing through ; 

It may be so ; for nature to the gay 
Is ever beautiful; it charms not me ! 

I only feel my soul remains afar ; 

My passion-clouded eyes see naught save thee. 

The tender, blissful thoughts that fill my soul, 

Bound by mine oath to thee, I fain would quell. 

For I have promised, dear one ! for thy sake 
To yield no more to love-enrapturing spell; 

I would obey ; like other mortals, seenl ; 

Bear with my fate, and brave reality; 

But shrinking from the wretchedness it bringB, 

I cling to visions that are fraught with tbee ! 

I know that we must part; but do not prove 

Too pitiless, beloved ! nor urge too far 

The sufferings of a grieved and tortured heart, 

Where love and honor hold perpetual war; 

I go at thy command ; but can I join 
A dreary world, where thou art naught to me ? 

No! better far in solitude to dwell, 

And cheer its lonely hours with dreams of thee. 

Yet oft will memory paint one happy scene, 

One moment fraught with ecstacy of bliss, 

When, thrilling ’neath the soft clasp ot thy hand, 

My lips met thine in one long glowing kiss ; 

Ah! fatal gift, that was our parting doom, 

How wert thou shadowed by Fate’s stern decree ! 

Alas! that clouds of sadness should have marred 

The first, the only boon of love from thee! M a*t l. lawbo*. 
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Oh ! those were happy 4 good old times,* 

Ere luxury had changed 
The lives of all the fairer sex, 

And reason's throne deranged. 

When damsels knew the washing-tub, 

The milking-pail and broom, 

And earned their wedding padua-soie 
By spinning at the loom. 

Oh ! those were happy ‘ good old times,’ 

When the table, white as snow, 

Groaned ’neath baked beans and pumpkin-pies — 

Oh ! I wish I had some now 1 

Oh ! those were happy ‘ good old times,* 

Ere Chinese corns we knew, 

Ere every miss of pert sixteen 
Esteemed herself ‘a blue:’ 

When lasses laved in running streams. 

Nor with a fork sipped pap. 

But lolled on mother Earth’s green sward, 

And not in velvet lap. 

Oh! those were joyous olden times, 

The times of which we’ve read , 

Of good old-fashioned pandowdy, 

Of rye-and-Indian bread! 

Oh ! those were happy olden times, 

Ere opera or play, 

And waltzing reels with jackdaw fops, 

Consumed both night and day; 

Ere easy-chairs and feather-beds 
(Oh ! how my back complains!) 

Had opened to our head-strong race 
Pandora’s box of pains. 

Yes, truly those were glorious times, 

The times to do one good, 

While talking husking frolics o’er 
By blazing tires of wood. 

Oh ! those were good Dame Nature's times ! 

How memories sweet o’er-swarm ns. 

Ere wasp-like forms were girt around 
With ‘ bustles* so enormous ; 

When modest arms were never bared 
And trinketed for show, 

Nor ever left their hiding-place, 

Save to be hid in dough ! 

Yes ! those were truly happy times, 

Of gladsome, rustic life ; 

Thoee sanded floors and wax-neat homes, 

The buxom, lovesome wife ; 

Bright fancy limns upon my mind 
A life of love I trow ; 

Ah, me ! delicious times were those ! 

Oh! I wish we had them now! a* ■ oia> school' bm 
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THE OREGON TRAIL. 


BY rilAVCrS FARKMA*. 


'THE BIO BLUB.* 

4 Every thing here bites, itin^s, or bruises; every second of your existence you are wounded 
by some piece of animal life thut nobody has ever'seen before except Swammerdam end Mem am. 
An insect with eleven leys is swimming >□ your tea-cup, a nondescript with nine winars is struffglinr 
in the small-beer, or a caterpillar with several dozen legs in his belly is hastening over the bread and 
butter. 8 ydi**y Suit*. 

The great medley of Oregon and California emigrants, at their 
camps around Independence, had heard reports that several addi¬ 
tional parties were on the point of setting out from St. Joseph’s, 
farther to the northward. The prevailing impression was, that these 
were Mormons, twenty-three hundred in number; and a great alarm 
was excited in consequence. The people of Illinois and Missouri, 
who composed by far the greater part of the emigrants, have never 
been on the best terras with the 4 Latter Day Saints ;’ and it is noto¬ 
rious throughout the country how much blood has been spilt in their 
feuds, even far within the limits of the settlements. No one could 
predict what would be the result, when large armed bodies of these 
fanatics should encounter the most impetuous and reckless of their 
old enemies on the broad prairie, far beyond the reach of law or 
military force. The women and children at Independence raised a 

f eat outcry; the men themselves were seriously alarmed; and, as 
learned, they sent to Colonel Kearney, requesting an escort of 
dragoons as far as the Platte. This was refused ; and as the sequel 
proved, there was no occasion for it. The St. Joseph’s emigrants 
were as good Christians and as jealous Mormon-haters as the rest; 
and the very few families of the 4 Saints’ who passed out this season 
by the route of the Platte, remained behind until the great tide of 
emigration had gone by ; standing in quite as much awe of the 4 gen¬ 
tiles’ as the latter did of them. 

We were now, as I before mentioned, upon this St. Joseph’s trail. 
It was evident, by the traces, that large parties were a few days in 
advance of us ; and supposing them to be Mormons, we had some 
apprehension of interruption from this horde of fanatics. 

The journey was somewhat monotonous. One day we rode on 
for hours, without seeing a tree or a bush : before, behind, and on 
either side, stretched the vast expanse, rolling in a succession of 
graceful swells, covered with the unbroken carpet of fresh green 
grass. Here and there a crow, or a raven, or a turkey-buzzard re¬ 
lieved the uniformity. 

4 What shall we do to-night for wood and water V we began to 
ask of each other; for the sun was within an hour of setting. At 
length a dark green speck appeared, far off on the right; it was the 
top of a tree, peering over a swell of the prairie; and leaving the 
tol. zzn. 65 
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trail, we made all baste toward it. It proved to be the vanguard 
of a cluster of bushes and low trees, that surrounded some pools of 
water in an extensive hollow; so we encamped on the rising ground 
near it. 

Shaw and I were sitting in the tent, when Delorier thrust his brown 
face and old felt hat into the opening, and dilating his eyes to their 
utmost extent, announced supper. There were the tin cups and the 
iron spoons, arranged in military order on the grass, and the coffee¬ 
pot predominant in the midst. The meal was soon despatched; 
but Henry Chatillon still sat cross-legged, dallying with the rem¬ 
nant of his coffee, the beverage in universal use upon the prairie, 
and an especial favorite with him. He preferred it in its virgin 
flavor, unimpaired by sugar- or cream ; and on the present occasion 
it met his entire approval, being exceedingly strong, or as he ex¬ 
pressed it, 4 right black/ 

It was a rich and gorgeous sunset, an American sunset; and the 
ruddy glow of the sky was reflected from some extensive pools of 
water among the shadowy copses in the meadow below. 

* I must have a bath, to-night,’ said Shaw. ♦ How is it, Delorier 1 
Any chance for a swim down there]* 

4 Ah !* I cannot tell; just as you please, Monsieur,* replied De¬ 
lorier, shrugging his shoulders, perplexed by his ignorance of Eng¬ 
lish, and extremely anxious to conform in all respects to the opinions 
and wishes of his bourgeois. 

* Look at his moccasin,’ said I. It had evidently been lately im¬ 
mersed in a profound abyss of black mud. 

1 Come,’ said Shaw ; 4 at any rate we can see for ourselves.' 

We set out together; and as we approached the bushes, which 
were at some distance, we found the ground becoming rather treach¬ 
erous. We could only get along by stepping upon large clumps of 
tall rank grass, with fathomless gulfs between, like innumerable lit¬ 
tle quaking islands in an ocean of mud, where a false step would have 
involved our boots in a catastrophe like that which had befallen 
Delorier’s moccasins. The thing looked desperate : we separated, 
so as to search in different directions ; Shaw going off to the right, 
while I kept straight forward. At last I came to the edge of the bushes, 
they were young water-willows, covered with their caterpillar-like 
blossoms, but intervening between them and the last grass clump 
was a black and deep slough, over which, by a vigorous exertion, I 
contrived to jump. Then I shouldered my way through the willows, 
trampling them down by main force, till I came to a wide stream 
of water, three inches deep, languidly creeping along over a bottom 
of sleek mud. My arrival produced a great commotion. A huge 
green bull-frog uttered an indignant croak, and jumped off the bank 
with a loud splash : his webbed feet twinkled above the surface, as 
he jerked them energetically upward, and I could see him ensconc¬ 
ing himself in the unresisting slime at the bottom, whence several 
large air bubbles struggled lazily to the top. Some little spotted 
frogs instantly followed the patriarch’s example; and then three 
turtles, not larger than a dollar, tumbled themselves off a broad 4 lily 
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pod/ where they had been reposing. At the same time a snake, 
gaily striped with black and yellow, glided out from the bank, and 
writhed across to the other side; and a small stagnant pool into 
which my foot had inadvertently pushed a, stone was instantly alive 
with a congregation of black tadpoles. 

‘ Any chance for a bath, where you are V called out Shaw, from 
a distance. > 

The answer was not encouraging. I retreated through the wil¬ 
lows, and rejoining my companion, we proceeded to push our re¬ 
searches in company. Not far on the right, a rising ground, covered 
with trees and bushes, seemed to sink down abruptly to the water, 
and give hope of better success; so toward this we directed our 
steps. When we reached the place we found it no easy matter to 
get along between the hill and the water, impeded as we were by a 
growth of stiff, obstinate young birch trees, laced together by grape¬ 
vines. In the twilight, we now and then, to support ourselves, 
snatched at the touch-me-not stem of some ancient sweet-briar, ‘born 
to blush unseen/ and grown prim and scraggy with protracted sin¬ 
gleness. Shaw, who was in advance, suddenly uttered a somewhat 
emphatic monosyllable; and looking up, I saw him with one hand 
grasping a sapling, and oue foot immersed in the water, from which 
he had forgotten to withdraw it, his whole attention being engaged 
in contemplating the movements of a water-snake, about five feet 
long, curiously chequered with black and green, who was deliberately 
swimming cross the pool. There being no stick or stone at hand to 
pelt him with, we looked at him for a time in silent disgust; and then 
pushed forward. Our perseverance was at last rewarded; for 
several rods farther on, We emerged upon a little level grassy nook 
among the brushwood ; and by an extraordinary dispensation of for¬ 
tune, the weeds and floating sticks, which elsewhere covered the 
pool, seemed to have drawn apart, and left a few yards of clear 
water just in front of this favored spot. We sounded it with a stick; 
it was four feet deep : we lifted a specimen in our closed hands ; it 
seemed reasonably transparent, so we decided that the time for ac¬ 
tion was arrived. But our ablutions were suddenly interrupted by 
ten thousand punctures, like poisoned needles, and the humming of 
myriads of overgrown musquitoes, rising in all directions from their 
native mud and slime and swarming to the feast. We were fain to 
beat a retreat with all possible speed. 

We made toward the tents, much refreshed by the bath, which 
the heat of the weather, joined to our prejudices, had rendered very 
desirable. 

* What J s the matter with the captain ] — look at him !’ said Shaw. 
The captain stood alone on the prairie, swinging his hat violently 
around his head, and lifting first one foot and then the other, with¬ 
out moving from the spot. First he looked down to the ground with 
an air of supreme abhorrence; then he gazed upward with a per¬ 
plexed and indignant countenance, as if trying to trace the flight of 
some sudden enemy. We called to know what was the matter; 
but he replied only by execrations directed against some unknown 
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object. We approached; when our ears were saluted by a dro¬ 
ning sound, as if twenty bee-hives had been overturned at once. The 
air above was full of large black insects, in a state of great commo¬ 
tion ; and multitudes were flying about just above the tops of the 
grass-blades. 

* Do n't be afraid/ called the Captain, observing us recoil. * The 
brutes wont sting.' 

At this I knocked one down with my hat, and discovered him to 
be no other than a * dor-bugand looking closer, we found the 
ground thickly perforated with their holes. 

We took a hasty leave of this flourishing colony, and walking up 
the rising ground to the tents, found Delorier’s fire still glowing 
brightly. We sat down around it, and Shaw began to expatiate on 
the admirable facilities for bathing that we had discovered, and re¬ 
commended the Captain by all means to go down there before break¬ 
fast in the morning. The Captain was in the act of remarking that 
he could n*t have believed it possible, when he suddenly interrupted 
himself, and clapped his hand to his cheek, exclaiming that * those 
infernal humbugs were at him again/ In fact, we began to bear 
sounds as if bullets were humming over our heads. In a moment 
something rapped me sharply on the forehead; then upon the neck, 
and immediately I felt an indefinite number of sharp wiry claws in ac¬ 
tive motion, as if their owner were bent on pushing his explorations 
farther. I seized him, and dropped him into the fire. Our party 
speedily broke up, and we adjourned to our respective tents, where 
closing the opening fast, we hoped to be exempt from invasion. But 
all precaution was fruitless. The dor-bugs hummed through the 
tent, and marched over our faces until day-light; when, opening our 
blankets, we found several dozen clinging there with the utmost 
tenacity. The first object that met our eyes in the morning was 
Delorier, who seemed to be apostrophizing his frying-pan, which he 
held by the handle, at arm's length. It appeared that he had left 
it at night by the fire; and the bottom was now covered with dor- 
bugs, firmly imbedded. Multitudes beside, curiously parched and 
shrivelled, lay scattered among the ashes. 

The horses and mules were turned loose to feed. We had just 
taken our seats at breakfast, or rather reclined in the classic mode, 
when an explanation from Henry Chatillon, and a shout of alarm 
from the Captain, gave warning of some casualty ; and looking up, 
we saw the whole band of animals, twenty-three in number, filing 
off for the settlements, the incorrigible Pontiac at their head, jump¬ 
ing along with hobbled feet, at a gait much more rapid than grace¬ 
ful. Three or four of us ran to cut them off, dashing as best we 
might through the tall grass, which was glittering with myriads of 
dew drops. After a race of a mile or more, Shaw caught a horse. 
Tying the trail-rope by way of bridle round the animal’s jaw, and 
leaping upon his back he got in advance of the remaining fugitives; 
and soon bringing them together, we drove them in a crowd up to 
the tents, where each man caught and saddled his own. Then were 
heard lamentations and curses; for half the horses had broke their 
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hobbles, and many were seriously galled by attempting to run in 
fetters. 

It was late that morning before we were on the march ; and early 
in the afternoon we were compelled to encamp, for a thunder-gust 
came up and suddenly enveloped us m whirling sheets of rain. 
With much ado, we pitched our tents amid the tempest; and all 
night long the thunder bellowed and growled over our heads. In 
the morning, light peaceful showers succeeded the cataracts of rain 
that had been drenching us through the canvass of our tents. At 
about noon, when there were some treacherous indications of fair 
weather, we got in motion again. 

Not a breath of air stirred, even over the free and opei^ prairie: 
the clouds were like light piles of cotton ; and where tne blue sky 
was visible, it wore a hazy and languid aspect. The sun beat down 
upon us with a sultry penetrating heat almost insupportable; and 
as our party crept slowly along over the interminable level, the 
horses hung their heads as they waded fetlock deep through the 
mud, and the men slouched into the Easiest position upon the saddle. 
At last, toward evening, the old familiar black heads of thunder 
clouds rose fast above the horizon, and the same deep muttering of 
distant thunder that had become the ordinary accompaniment of our 
afternoon’s journey began to roll hoarsely over the prairie. Only 
a few minutes elapsed before the whole sky was densely shrouded ; 
and the prairie and some clusters of woods in front assumed a pur¬ 
ple hue beneath the inky shadows. Suddenly from the densest fold 
of the cloud the flash leaped out, quivering again and again down 
to the edge of the prairie ; and at the same instant came the sharp 
burst and the long rolling peal of the thunder. A cool wind, filled 
with the smell of rain, just then overtook us, levelling the tall grass 
by the side of the path. 

‘Come on ; we must ride for it!' shouted Shaw, rushing past at full 
speed, his led horse snorting at his side. The whole party broke 
into full gallop, and for the trees in front. Passing these, wO found 
beyond them a meadow which they half enclosed. We rode pell- 
mell upon the ground, leaped from horseback, tore off our saddles; 
and in a moment each man was kneeling at his horses’ feet. The 
hobbles were adjusted, and the animals turned loose ; then, as the 
wagons came wheeling rapidly to the spot, we seized upon the tent 

f oies, and just as the storm broke, we were prepared to receive it. 

t came upon us almost with the darkness of night: the trees which 
were close at hand, were completely shrouded by the roaring torrents 
of rain. 

We were sitting in the tent, when Delorier, with his broad felt 
hat hanging about his ears, and his shoulders glistening with rain, 
thrust in his head. 

‘ Voulez vous du souper, tout de suite 1 I can make fire, sous 
la charette — I b’lieve so — I try.’ 

* Never mind supper, man ; come in out of the rain.* 

Delorier accordingly crouched in the entrance, for modesty would 
not permit him to intrude farther. 
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Our tent was none of the best defence against such a cataract. 
The rain could not enter bodily, but it beat through the canvass in a 
fine drizzle, that wetted us just as effectually. We sat upon our 
saddles with faces of the utmost surliness, while the water dropped 
from the vizors of our caps, and trickled down our cheeks. My 
india-rubber cloak conducted twenty little rapid streamlets to the 
ground ; and Shaw’s blanket coat was saturated like a sponge. 
But what most concerned us, was the sight of several puddles of 
water rapidly accumulating ; one, in particular, that was gathering 
around the tent-pole, threatened to overspread the whole area of the 
tent, holding forth but an indifferent promise of a comfortable night’s 
rest. Toward sunset, however, the storm ceased as suddenly as it 
began. A bright streak of clear red sky appeared above the western 
verge of the prairie, the horizontal rays of the sinking sun streamed 
through it, and glittered in a thousand prismatic colors upon the 
dripping groves and the prostrate grass. The pools in the tent dwin¬ 
dled and sunk into the saturated soil. 

But all our hopes were delusive. Scarcely had night set in, when 
the tumult broke forth anew. , The thunder here is not like the tame 
thunder of New-England. Bursting with a terrific crash directly 
above our heads, it roared over the boundless waste of prairie, seem¬ 
ing to roll around the whole circle of the firmament with a peculiar 
and awful reverberation. The lightning flashed all night, playing 
with its livid glare upon the neighboring groves, revealing the vast 
expanse of the plain, and then leaving us shut in as if by a palpable 
Vail of darkness. 

It did not disturb us much. Now and then a peal awakened us, 
and made us conscious of the electric battle that was raging, and of 
the floods that dashed upon the staunch canvass over our heads. 
We lay upon india-rubber cloth, placed between our blankets and 
the soil. For a while, they excluaed the water to admiration; but 
when at length it accumulated and began to run over the edges, 
they served equally well to retain it, so that toward the end of the 
night we were unconsciously reposing in small pools of rain. 

On finally awaking in the morning the prospect was a cheerful 
one. The rain no longer poured in torrents ; but it pattered with a 
quiet pertinacity upon the strained and saturated canvass. We dis¬ 
engaged ourselves from our blankets, every fibre of which glistened 
with little bead-like drops of water, and looked out in the vain hope 
of discovering some token of fair weather. The clouds, in lead- 
colored volumes, rested upon the dismal verge of the prairie, or 
hung slugglishly overhead : and the earth wore an aspect no more 
attractive than the heavens ; exhibiting nothing but pools of water, 
and grass beaten down, and mud well trampled by our mules and 
horses. Our companion’s tent, with an air of forlorn and passive 
misery, and their wagons in like manner, drenched and wo-begone, 
stood not far off. The Captain was just returning from his morning’s 
inspection of the horses. He stalked through the mist and rain, 
with his plaid around his shoulders, his little pipe, dingy as an anti- 
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quarian relic, projecting from beneath his moustache, and his brother 
Jack at his heels. 

4 Good morning, Captain.* 

4 Good morning to your honors,* said the Captain, affecting the 
Hibernian accent; but at that instant as he stooped to enter the tent, 
he tripped upon the cords at the entrance, and pitched forward 
against the guns which were strapped around the pole in the centre. 

4 You are nice men, you are !* said he, after an ejaculation not ne¬ 
cessary to be recorded, 4 to set a man-trap before your door every 
morning to catch your visitors.* 

Then he sat down upon Henry Chatillon’s saddle. We tossed a 
piece of a buffalo robe to Jack, who was looking about him in some 
embarrassment. He spread it on the ground, and took his seat, with 
a stolid countenance, at his side. 

4 Exhilarating weather, Captain/ 

4 Oh, delightful, delightful ;* replied the Captain ; 4 1 knew it would 
be so; so much for starting yesterday at noon! I knew how it 
would turn out; and I said so at the time.* 

4 You said just the contrary to us. We were in no hurry, and 
only moved because you insisted on it.* 

4 Gentlemen,* said the Captain, taking his pipe from his mouth 
with an air of extreme gravity, 4 it was no plan of mine. There *s 
a man among us who is determined to have every thing his own 
way. You may express your opinion ; but do n*t expect him to lis¬ 
ten. You may be as reasonable as you like; oh, it all goes for 
nothing ! That man is resolved to rule the roast, and he *11 set his 
face against any plan that he did n*t think of himself.* 

The Captain puffed for awhile at his pipe, as if meditating upon 
his grievances; then be began again. 

4 For twenty years, I have been in the British army; and in all 
that time I never had half so much dissension, and quarrelling, and 
nonsense, as since I have been on this cursed prairie. He *s the 
most uncomfortable man I ever met.* 

4 Yes;’ said Jack, ‘and do *nt you know, Bill, how he drank up 
all the coffee last night, and put the rest by for himself till the 
morning !* 

4 He pretends to know every thing,* resumed the Captain ; 4 no¬ 
body must give orders but he ! It *s, oh ! we must do this; and, oh ! 
we must do that; and the tent must be pitched here, and the horses 
must be picketed there ; for nobody knows as well as he does.* 

We were a little surprised at this disclosure of domestic dissen¬ 
sions among our allies, for though we knew of their existence, we 
were not aware of their extent. The persecuted Captain seeming 
wholly at a loss as to the course of conduct that he should pursue, 
we recommended him to adopt prompt and energetic measures ; but 
all his military experience had failed to teach him the indispensable 
lesson to be 4 hard* when the emergency requires it. 

4 For twenty years,* he repeated, 4 1 have been in the British 
army, and in that time I have been intimately acquainted with some 
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two hundred officers, young and old, and I never yet quarrelled 
wth any man. Oh, 4 any thing for a quiet life !’ that ’s nay maxim.’ 

We intimated that the prairie was hardly the place to enjoy a 
quiet life; but that, in the present circumstances, the best thing he 
could do toward securing his wished-for trauquillity, was immedi¬ 
ately to put a period to the nuisance that disturbed it.. But again 
the Captain’s easy good-nature recoiled from the task. The some¬ 
what vigorous measures necessary to gain the desired result were 
utterly repugnant to him; he preferred to pocket his grievances, 
still retaining the privilege of grumbling about them. 4 Oh, any 
thing for a quiet life!’ be said again, circling back to his favorite 
maxim. 

But to glance at the previous history of our transatlantic con¬ 
federates. The Captain had sold his commission, and was living 
in bachelor ease and dignity in his paternal halls* near Dublin, I 
believe. He hunted, fished, rode steeple-chases, ran races, and 
talked of his former exploits. He was surrounded with the trophies 
of his rod and gun; the walls were plentifully garnished, he told 
us, with moose-horns and deer-horns, bear-skins and fox-tails; for 
the Captain’s double-barrelled rifle had seen service in Canada and 
Jamaica ; he had killed salmon in Nova Scotia, and trout, by his 
own account, in all the streams of the three kingdoms. But in an 
evil hour a seductive stranger came from London ; no less a person 

than R-; who, among other multitudinous wanderings, had 

once been upon the western prairies, and naturally enough, was 
anxious to visit them again. The Captain’s imagination was in¬ 
flamed by the pictures of a hunter’s paradise that his guest held 
forth; he conceived an ambition to add to his other trophies the 
horns of a buffalo and the claws of a grizzly bear; so he and 

R- struck a league to travel in company. Jack followed his 

brother, as a matter of course. Two weeks on board of the At¬ 
lantic steamer brought them to Boston ; in two weeks more of hard 
travelling they reached St. Louis, from which a ride of six days 
carried them to the frontier; and here we found them, in the full 
tide of preparation for their journey. 

We had been throughout on terms of intimacy with the Captain; 
but R ■ —, the motive-power of our companions’ branch of the 
expedition, was scarcely known to us. His voice, indeed, might be 
heard incessantly ; but at camp he remained chiefly within the tent, 
and on the road he either rode by himself, or else remained in close 
conversation with his friend Wright, the muleteer. As the Captain 
left the tent that morning, 1 observed R—>— standing by the fire; 
and having nothing else to do, I determined to ascertain, if possi¬ 
ble, what manner of man he was. He had a book under bis arm, 
but just at present he was engrossed in actively superintending the 
operations of Lorel, the hunter, who was cooking some corn-bread 

over the coals for breakfast. R-was a well-formed and rather 

good-looking man, some thirty years old ; considerably younger than 
the Captain. He wore a beard and moustache of the oakum com¬ 
plexion, and his attire was altogether more elegant than one ordi- 
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narily sees on the prairie. He wore his cap on one side of his 
head ; his checked shirt, open in front, was in very neat order, con¬ 
sidering the circumstances, and his blue pantaloons, of the John 
Bull cut, might once have figured on Bond-street. 

4 Turn over that cake, man ! turn it over quick ! Do n’t you see 
it burning ?* 

* It aint half done,’ growled Lorel, in the amiable tone of a 
whipped bull-dog. 

4 It is. Turn it over, I tell you !’ 

Lorel, a strong, sullen-looking Canadian, who, from having spent 
his life among the wildest and most remote of the Indian tribes, 
had imbibed much of their dark vindictive spirit, looked ferociously 
up, as if he longed to leap upon his bourgeois and throttle him ; but 
he obeyed the order, coming from so experienced an artist. 

4 It was a good idea of yours,’ said I, seating myself on the tongue 
of the wagon, 4 to bring Indian meal with you.* 

4 Yes, yes,’ said R > , ‘it’s good bread for the prairie—good 

bread for the prairie. I tell you that’s burning again.’ 

Here he stooped down, and unsheathing the silver-mounted hunt¬ 
ing-knife in his belt, began to perform the part of cook himself; at 
the same time requesting me to hold for a moment the book under 
his arm, which interfered with tjie exercise of these important func¬ 
tions. I opened it; it was ‘Macaulay’s Lays;’ and I made some 
remark, expressing my admiration of the work. 

4 Yes, yes ; a pretty good thing. Macaulay can do better than 
that, though. I know him very well. I have travelled with him. 
Where was it we met first—at Damascus? No, no; it was in 
Italy.’ 

4 So,’ said I, 4 you have been over the same ground with your 
countryman, the author of ‘Esther?’ There has been some dis¬ 
cussion in America as to who he is. I have heard Milnes’s name 
mentioned.’ 

‘ Milnes I Oh, no, no, no ; not at all. It was Ringlake; Ring- 
lake ’s the man. I know him very well; that is, I have seen him.’ 

Here Jack C-, who stood by, interposed a remark, (a thing 

not common with him,) observing, that he thought the weather 
would become fair before twelve o’clock. 

4 It’s going to rain all day,’ said R-, 4 and clear up in the 

middle of the night.’ 

Just then the clouds began to dissipate in a very unequivocal 
manner; but Jack, not caring to defend his point against so autho¬ 
ritative a declaration, walked away whistling, and we resumed our 
conversation. 

4 Borrow, the author of ‘ The Bible in Spain;’ I presume you 
know him, too V 

4 Oh, certainly; I know all those men. By the way, they told 
me that one of your American writers, Judge Story, had died 
lately. I edited some of his works in London ; not without faults, 
though.’ 

Here followed an erudite commentary on certain points of law, 
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in which he particularly animadverted on the errors into which he 
considered that the Judge had been betrayed. But not to weary 
the reader with any farther record of his interminable conversation, 
suffice it to say, that having touched successively on an infinite va¬ 
riety of topics, I found that I had the happiness of discovering a 
man equally competent to enlighten me upon them all; equally an 
authority on matters of science or literature, philosophy or fashion. 
The part I bore in the conversation was by no means a prominent 
one; it was only necessary to set him going; when he had run long 
enough upon one topic, to divert him to another, and lead him on to 
pour out his heaps of treasure in succession. 

4 What has that fellow been saying to you V said Shaw, as I re¬ 
turned to the tent. 4 1 have heard nothing but his talking for the 
last half-hour.* 

R- had none of the peculiar traits of the ordinary 4 British 

snobhis absurdities were all his own, belonging to no particular 
nation or clime. He was possessed with an active devil, that had 
driven him over land and sea, to no great purpose, as it seemed; 
for although he had the usual complement of eyes and ears, the 
avenues between these organs and his brain appeared remarkably 
narrow and precarious. His energy was much more conspicuous 
than his wisdom ; but his predominant characteristic was a mag¬ 
nanimous ambition to exercise on all occasions an awful rule and 
supremacy; and this propensity equally displayed itself, as the 
reader will have observed, whether the matter in question was the 
baking of a hoe-cake or a point of international law. When such 
diverse elements as he and the easy-tempered Captain came in con¬ 
tact, no wonder some commotion ensued ; R-rode rough-shod, 

from morning till night, over his military ally. 

At noon the sky was clear, and we set out, trailing through 
mud and slime six inches deep. That night we were spared the 
customary infliction of the shower-bath. 

On the next afternoon we were moving slowly along, not far from 

a patch of woods which lay on the right. Jack C-rode a little 

in advance: 

1 The livelong day he had not spoke 

when suddenly he faced about, pointed to the woods, and roared 
out to his brother : 

4 Oh, Bill! here *s a cow V 

The Captain instantly galloped forward, and he and Jack made 
a vain attempt to capture the prize ; but the cow, with a well- 
grounded distrust of their intentions, took refuge among the trees. 

R-joined them, and they soon drove her out. We watched 

their evolutions as they galloped around her, trying in vain to noose 
her with their trail-ropes, which they had converted into larieties for 
the occasion. At length they resorted to milder measures, and the 
cow was driven along with the party. Soon after, the usual thunder¬ 
storm came up, the wind blowing with such fury that the streams 
of rain flew almost horizontally along the prairie, roaring like a 
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cataract. The horses turned tail to the storm, and stood hanging 
their heads, bearing the infliction with an air of meekness and re¬ 
signation ; while we drew our heads between our shoulders, and 
crouched forward, so as to make our backs serve as a pent-house 
for the rest of our persons. Meanwhile, the cow, taking advantage 
of the tumult, ran off, to the great discomfiture of the Captain, who 
seemed to consider her as his own especial prize, since she had 
been discovered by Jack. In defiance of the storm, he pulled his 
cap tight over his brows, jerked a huge buffalo-pistol from his 
holster, and set out at full speed after her. This was the last we 
saw of them for some time ; the mist and rain made an impene¬ 
trable veil; but at length we heard the Captain’s shout, and saw 
him looming through the tempest, the picture of a Hibernian cava¬ 
lier, with his cocked pistol held aloft for safety’s sake, and a counte¬ 
nance of anxiety and excitement. The cow trotted before him, 
but exhibited evident signs of an intention to run off again, and the 
Captain was roaring to us to head her. But the rain had got in be¬ 
hind our coat-collars, and was travelling over our necks in nume¬ 
rous little streamlets ; and being afraid to move our heads, for fear 
of admitting more, we sat stiff and immoveable, looking at the Cap¬ 
tain askance, and laughing at his frantic movements. At last the 
cow made a sudden plunge and ran off; the Captain grasped his 
pistol firmly, spurred his horse, and galloped after with evident de¬ 
signs of mischief. In a moment we heard the faint report, dead¬ 
ened by the rain ; and then the conqueror and his victim reappeared, 
the latter shot through the body, and quite helpless. Not long after, 
the storm moderated, and we advanced again. The cow walked 
painfully along under the charge of Jack, to whom the Captain had 
committed her, while he himself rode forward in bis old capacity of 
vidette. We were approaching a long line of trees, that followed 
a stream stretching across our path, far in front, when we beheld 
the vidette galloping toward us, apparently much excited, but with 
a broad grin on his face. 

‘Let that cow drop behind!’ he shouted to us 5 ‘here’s her 
owners !’ 

And in fact, as we approached the line of trees, a large white ob¬ 
ject, like a tent, was visible behind them. On approaching, however, 
we found, instead of the expected Mormon camp, nothing but the 
lonely prairie, and a large white rock standing by the path. The 
cow, therefore, resumed her place in our procession. She walked 

painfully on until we encamped, when R-, firmly approaching 

with his enormous English double-barreled rifle, calmly and deli¬ 
berately took aim at her heart, and discharged into it first one bullet 
and then the other. She was then butchered on the most approved 
principles of woodcraft, and furnished a very welcome item to our 
somewhat limited bill-of-fare. 

In a day or two more we reached the ‘ Big Blue.’ This, the 
reader will probably need to be informed, is the name of a river; 
and by a title equally elegant, almost all the streams of this region 
are designated. We had struggled through ditches and little brooks 
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all that morning; but on traversing the dense woods that lined the 
banks of the Blue, we found that more formidable difficulties 
awaited us; for the stream, swollen by the rains, was wide, deep 
and rapid. 

No sooner were we on the spot, than R- had flung off his 

clothes, and was swimming across, or splashing through the shal¬ 
lows, with the end of a rope between his teeth. We all looked on 
in admiration, wondering what might be the design of all this ener¬ 
getic preparation ; but soon we heard him shouting: * Give that 
rope a turn round that stump ! You, Lorel; do you hear 1 Look 
sharp, now, Boisverd! Come over to this side, some of you, and 
help me !’ et cetera, et cetera. The men to whom these orders were 
directed paid not the least attention to them, though they were 
poured out without pause or intermission. Henry Chatillon 

directed the work, and it proceeded quietly and rapidly. R-*8 

sharp brattling voice might have been heard incessantly; and he 
himself was leaping about with the utmost activity, multiplying 
himself, after the manner of great commanders, as if his universal 
presence and supervision were of the last necessity. His com¬ 
mands were rather amusingly inconsistent; for when he saw that 
the men would not do as he told them, he wisely accommodated 
himself to circumstances, and with the utmost vehemence ordered 
them to do precisely that which they were at the time engaged 
upon ; no doubt recollecting the story of Mahomet and the refrac¬ 
tory mountain. Shaw smiled significantly; R- observed it, 

and approaching with a countenance of lofty indignation, began to 
vapor a little, but was instantly reduced to silence. 

The raft was at length complete. We piled our goods upon it, 
with the exception of our guns, which each man chose to retain in 
his own keeping. Lorel, Boisverd, Wright and Dfcloriertook their 
stations at the four comers, to hold it together, and swim across with 
it; and in a moment more, all our earthly possessions were floating 
on the turbid waters of the Big Blue. We sat on the bank, anxi¬ 
ously watching the result, until we saw the raft safe landed in a lit¬ 
tle cove far down on the opposite bank. The empty wagons were 
easily passed across; and then, each man mounting a horse, we 
rode through the stream, the stray animals following of their own 
accord. Thus we crossed the Big Blue, the most formidable ob¬ 
stacle that lay in our way to the Platte. 


a mother's lament. 

Oh ! my sweet babe ! around thy brow 
The rose and yew are twined together; 
The rose was blooming, so wert thou — 

Too blooming far for Death to gather. 

The yew was green, and green to me 
Forever lives thy memory ! 
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MIDNIGHT ON MARATHON. 

When midnight to ths peasant yields 
The meed from labor won, 

*T is said the sleeping legions rise 
On storied Marathon. 

Their banner with its sacred bird * 

Flung proudly to the sky; 

Down sweeps again the Athenian hoot, 

To conquer, or to die. 

Again the air-forged falchion cleaves 
The turban of the Mede, 

And sinks beneath the shadowy spear 
The Persian and his steed. 

There 'mid the pale contending hosts, 

The watcher may behold 
The shade of Theseus lead the fight. 

As on that day of old. t 

The rush of spectral war is heard, 

And clearly on the breeze 
Comes from the fiercely charging band 
The cry, ‘ Miltiadrs !* 

Where’er that glorious shape appears, 

Wherever sounds that cry, 

Again the phantom cohorts reel, 

Again they turn and fly. 

Till from the dim Aegean shores 
To Sunium’s rocky brow, 

The wave that bristled with their masts 
Foams ’neath each hurrying prow. 

They fly, as from that field of yore 
The smitten Asian fled ; 

And Marathon lies calm once more 
Above her silent dead. 

And thou, when darkness o’er thee lies, 

And fears to being start, 

And strong-conflicting memories rise 
From that deep grave, the heart: 

Oh soul! appalled with doubt and dread, 

How would all terrors fly, 

Were Faith thy leader in the fight. 

And Christ thy battle cry ! *. ». «. 


• The Owl, sacred to Minsky a, was the device borue on the Athenian banner, 
t' It was a superstition not uncharacteristic of that imaginative people, that many of the soldiers 
(at the battle of Marathon) fancied they beheld the gigantic shade of their ancestral Theseus, com¬ 
pletely armed, and bearing down before them upon the foe/ Arnaae i its Risk axd Pall 
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It was nine o’clock in the evening; Madame La Presidents de 
Blamont was seated in a large arm-chair; Colonel Le Larreton sat 
opposite her. The Presidente rang a bell, and a servant appeared. 
4 Go,’ said she , 4 tell the porter that I am out; that I do not wish to 
receive any one.’ The servant disappeared, and Madame turned 
toward the Colonel, as if prepared to hear a confession of all the 
reasons why he had not been married long ago. 

4 I do not understand, Colonel/ said she , 4 how it is that you have 
never been married/ 

4 Well, Madame/ was the reply, ‘that is precisely what I have 
been told this twenty-five years/ 

4 And you have been told it truly these twenty-five years. You 
have always been rich, have conducted well, and you are of a gen¬ 
tle disposition; in fine, you are the very person to have a wife and 
children/ 

The Colonel continued : 4 Well, Madame, be so good as to hear 
me. In 1812 I was a captain in the army in Spain, and was there 
when I heard of my mother’s death. It is now thirty years ago, 
and I was then just twenty-five years old. The inheritance left me 
by my mother was much embarrassed, so that I obtained a congd 
and returned to Paris. All my relations attacked me. They said 
that I was young, handsome, rich and a captain, and that I would 
certainly become a General; all of which might have been true, or 

f ossible. In fine, they insisted on my marrying. 4 Marry t* thought 
; 4 why, I wish for nothing better/ 

‘ There was at that time in Paris a rich banker, named M. 
Grandville, who cared for nothing more desirable than to give his 
daughter, an only child, to a young captain like me. I had been 
decorated; I had gained my cross on a field of battle, which in 
those days was something. I was presented to M. Grandville, and 
had the pleasure to suit him. I saw Mademoiselle Zo 6 Grandville, 
his daughter, and she pleased me enormously. Just imagine a 
young girl, only sixteen years of age, with a fresh complexion, a 
figure spirituelle , a perfect form, and a mouth sweetly made, though 
a little malicious. I was enchanted. I did not feel precisely in 
love, but a sensation so near akin to it, that lam quite sure after 
three or four months of marriage I should have become perfectly 
crazy for her. The marriage was arranged forthwith. I had very 
little time to court her whom I was to marry, before she set out to 
join her mother, who resided in the country, and it was settled, to 
my great regret, that she was not to return to Paris until a few days 
before our wedding; so that I was in the capital free, though really 
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engaged, with fifteen long days before me, ere which to finish tna 
vie de garcon / 

‘ Ah ! Colonel/ said Madame La Presidente, * I see how it was ; 
in those fifteen days of liberty you committed sundry acts of folly V 

‘You are going to see, Madame, for yourself. I believe that I 
acted in a very loyal, military manner; a little too promptly, per¬ 
haps, but as a defender of the feeble and oppressed. 

‘ These ‘feeble and oppressed/ whose protection you took upon 
yourself, were doubtless females; and it was only by chance that 
they were young and pretty V 

‘ You are going to see, Madame. The very day of Mademoiselle 
Zoe’s departure I went in the evening to the Theatre de la Gaite . 
It was in the time of the glory of Sautin, Fr^nois and Marty. They 
played a fashionable piece; the boxes were full, and I was walking 
about rather triste in the corridor, when I remarked a very fine girl 
near me, conversing with a handsome young man, quite as young 
as herself. The poor girl was wholly taken up with her confiden¬ 
tial conversation, and did not see the storm which was about to 
break down upon her, in the form of a tall gentleman with enor* 
mo us moustaches, who approached them with a whip raised up 
ready to strike. On seeing this, I of course threw myself between 
the assailer and his victim : 

‘ ‘ Gently, Sir/ said I; ‘ you do not intend to strike that female, I 
hope V 

* ‘ Attend to your own concerns !* was the reply, in a tone which 
made the timid couple take to flight. And there we remained alone 
in the corridor, one with his cane raised, and the other with his whip 
in the air. 

“You are an insolent fellow!’ 

‘ ‘ And you are a brute/ replied I; ‘ unworthy of being an officer, 
if indeed you are one/ 

So there we had a quarrel, about a woman wholly unknown to 
me; but how could I do otherwise 1 Could I let a young girl be 
beaten under my very eyes 1 It happened that my adversary was de¬ 
corated like myself, and like me a captain, but a captain of dragoons, 
while I have always served in the infantry. This circumstance, 
light in appearance, prevented all arrangement, on account of the 
rivalry which had always existed between the officers of the two 
branches of the service. We exchanged cards. The next day we 
went out into the field, and my adversary received one of the best 
sword-thrusts I think I ever have given.* 

‘ Did you kill him V cried La Presidente. 

‘Not at all, Madame, not at all; he is now very well, and at pre¬ 
sent an officer, en retraite , like myself. He is one of my best friends, 
and every time we meet we squeeze each other’s hands in remem¬ 
brance of our adventure. Some days afterward, I got it into my 
head to go to the Bal de FOpera/ 

* You would have done better/ said La Presidente, ‘ had you gone 
to the country and joined your betrothed.* 

' I had asked in vain permission to do so of Mr. Grandville/ an- 
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swered the Colonel. * We were in the middle of winter; Madame 
Grandville was ill in the country, where her daughter had gone to 
take care of her, and wait for the moment of her return to Paris : 
my request was therefore rejected ; so I went to the Bal de l’Opera. 
That is the place where one is more annoyed than any other, when 
you do not know any one, and are without relations or intrigues; 
which is precisely as I was situated. I surveyed the theatre, quiz¬ 
zed the different masks as they passed by, though they paid no at¬ 
tention to me. I gazed on at the dancers, and was giddy at the 
sight of the crowd which poured around me, and was on the point 
of closing my carnival-night by going to a traiteur next door to 
ask him for a cold partridge and a bottle of champaigne, when, at 
the entrance of a saloon which I wished to lounge through for the 
last time, a little rose-colored domino slipped under my arm. 

‘ 4 Beautiful mask/ said I to her, 4 1 will not say that I do not 
know you, but may I be hung if among all these masks here there 
is one who ■ ■ — 9 

4 4 For myself, Sir/ replied the rose-domino, in the sweetest tone 
imaginable, 4 1 have only one small service to ask of you. Be so 
kind as to lend me your arm to pass through this saloon, for my 
companion waits for me at the other end of it.* 

4 1 granted her request politely, and we set out on our short jour¬ 
ney, brushing the walls, as we passed close by them, to keep out of 
the way of the crowd. We had not more than half passed through, 
when a stout, dark-complexioned gentleman, some forty years old, 
stopped before us and cut off our passage. I felt the little rose- 
domino fail in strength, and her hand caught my arm convulsively. 

4 4 There you are! ’ exclaimed this gentleman ; 4 it is her! I re¬ 
cognize her, in charge I suppose of some new lover; one of these 
young men who make a point of seducing women, to ruin them, to 
carry them off from their husbands, and afterward abandon them, 
as your lover of yesterday did you ; is it not true, Madame ? But 
this one shall pay for all the others !* 

4 The crowd surrounded us, the domino fainted on one of the 
seats, and her husband in his rage had already raised up bis arm to 
punish in me the lovers of his wife, when I struck him a blow with 
my fist in his stomach, which knocked him down; and thus making 
a path for me through the crowd, I left husband and wife to settle 
their quarrel as best they might, and escaped from public attention. 
I wished to leave the opera and go to my supper; but under the 
colonnade I met my man, who stopped me, swearing that he would 
not leave me until I had given the satisfaction due him. I was a 
military man, and I speak of a period when explanations had the 
^ appearance of giving ground; so I bad to make up my mind to a 
second duel. The man in question was named M. De Herbay. 
He was then carrying on a suit for a separation from his wife, of 
whose conduct he had good reason to complain, but whom he loved 
nevertheless passionately. He was gTeatly pleased with an oppor¬ 
tunity to insult his wife publicly, and to punish her in one of her 
lovers; for he thought I was one, and intended to kill me. He 
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was pretty expert with his swdrd, and might well bring it about; 
so the next day he heard all my denials with a sneer. It was no use 
to relate to him the whole occurrence just as it really happened, 
nor for me to swear to him that 1 had never heard speak of him or 
his wife; for he was determined to regard me as one of the favor¬ 
ites of the frail Madame De Herbay, and it only remained for me 
to unsheath my sword/ 

‘ Soyou killed him V asked La Presidents. 

4 Dear me, no, Madame !* answered the Colonel; ‘but notwith¬ 
standing his expertness, 1 treated him in a manner somewhat in the 
same way that 1 fixed the captain of dragoons. I gave him a thrust 
of the sword, and left the forest of Bologne, where I had shed blood 
twice in three days, cursing all theatres and balls in which I could 
not put my foot without quarrelling with some one or other.* 

‘I hope,* said Madame La Presidents, ‘that these two affairs 
„ made you wiser V 

Alas ! no, Madame; it seemed to have been destined that I should 
only commit follies during the absence of Mademoiselle Zo6 Grand* 
ville.* 

‘ You had a third duell’ exclaimed La Presidente. ‘ Come, tell 
me all about that one also, and it may perhaps make me forget the 
other two.’ ; 

* Oh ! Madame, it would be necessary to be very severe indeed to 
censure me. What would I become were I to refuse to fight ? I 
am an officer; and would have been obliged to give up my commis¬ 
sion, and shut myself up in a monastery. Be it as it may, here is 
my third adventure.* 

‘ I had a brother officer at Versailles, whom I had neglected going 
to see for a long time, so I determined to make him a visit. I set 
out in my cabriolet with my servant, and thus got rid of two or three 
of the tedious fifteen days. The very evening previous to my arri¬ 
val, my friend had received orders to join his regiment, and had set 
out for Strasbourg, where it was stationed. So I visited the palace, 
the chapel and the theatre, the great Trianon and the little Trianon. 
The weather was cold, rainy and windy, and it was impossible to 
walk in the park. What could I do at Versailles ] I decided to return 
to Paris, and went to the Place d’Armes, where I expected to find 
my cabriolet. I have already mentioned that it was wet weather, 
the city was covered with heavy gray clouds, which threatened that 
the storm would last the whole day. I found, on entering the Place 
d’Armes, a young woman attacked by the driver of one of the car¬ 
riages known by the name of Concous, much more common then 
that at present, for in 1812 there were no rail-roads. She proved 
to be a beautiful grisette. 

* Oh ! Colonel, Colonel !* 

‘ Yes, Madame, it is now thirty years ago, and I still cannot help re¬ 
collecting without emotion her enchanting figure, her grace, and that 
bewitching je ne sais quoi , which accompanied by real beauty is irre¬ 
sistible ; add to this, the additional charm which her tears gave her/ 

‘ And so you broke your marriage for that grisette V said La Presi- 
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dent, with emotion. 1 1 do not say that, Madame, but she contributed 
much to cause my regretting Mademoiselle Grandville. Allow me 
to finish the story. The poor girl had paid the usual fare for her 
place, and patiently waited for the carriage to be filled, to set out; 
but at the sight of the storm, and the number of the passengers who 
asked admittance, the driver had doubled the prices, and sold her 
place to one of a company which threatened not to take places 
without he drove them all the way to Paris. At the moment of my 
arrival he had forcibly ended the discussion, by throwing the money 
of the poor girl down in the street; and closing his door, cracked his 
whip, and was about to start. She therefore remained alone in the 
middle of the Place d’Armes, her money lying on the ground, and 
her eyes filled with tears. The rain ran through her little round 
bonnet and fell down on her dark curls ; and there was no carriage 
to take her to Paris! It would have been easy for me to overtake 
the driver, and oblige him to perform his duty, but if there should 
happen to be another hot-head in the carriage, it would end in ano¬ 
ther quarrel. The young girl was nevertheless in the right, and I 
appproached her.’ 

* Mademoiselle,’ said I, 1 if you have kept the number of that ras¬ 
cally concou , you will easily have justice done you, but you cannot 
remain here ; I have a place in my cabriolet; will you do me the 
favor to accept of it V 

4 And she accepted V asked La Presidante. 

‘ What vs ould you have done V inquired the Colonel. 

4 But wl at did she do V 

She at first hesitated, and looked around her despairingly : there 
were no carriages, no shelter, but in the houses of persons wholly 
unknown to her ; and the rain which fell in torrents appeared every 
moment to increase ; so she accepted. 

4 And had I been in her place I would have done the same,* said 
La Presidente. 

4 Imagine the bewitching grace of this young creature ; it was im¬ 
possible to be more becoming than she was, and yet more amiable : 
no prudery, and yet so retiring ; so that notwithstanding the attrac¬ 
tions which drew me toward her, I did not think an instant of taking 
advantage of my position or hers. Indeed I cannot reproach myself 
with having proffered her one word which could offend her; how¬ 
ever, the way was long, for the roads were oad, my horse was tired, 
and also because I wished to enjoy the girl’s company as much as 
possible; at length we arrived at the Barriere des Bons Hommes, 
about night fall. 

4 You know, Madame, that the clerks of the Octroi customs stop 
travellers upon their entrance into Paris, and examine the seats of 
their carriages, to see whether or not they contain any thing subject 
to duty. So while I was standing up in my cabriolet undergoing 
their visit, and inquiring of my companion where she desired me to 
put her down, her arm was violently seized by a young man. 

4 Oh ! here you are !’ said he ; 4 so you went with Monsieur to 
Versailles, did you ! — and this is the secret of your visit there 
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The young girl screamed out, and threw herself back in the ca- # 
briolet. As for myself, I felt a strong impulse to give the imperti¬ 
nent fellow a cut with my whip, and then continue my journey; but 
the remembrance of my duels prevented me, 

4 Monsieur/ said he, 4 whatever claims you may have to this 
young lady, it seems to me- 9 

The brute still kept hold of her arm, made her get out of the 
cabriolet, and then- 

4 Then/ said La Presidente, 4 you gave yourself up to passion; 
you ill-treated the young man, and that was the cause of another 
duel V 

4 Imagine my conduct, Madame, as you may, you cannot but ap¬ 
prove of it; I could not act otherwise than I did; and I acknowledge 
that in our tussle my adversary had the worst of it, and was even a lit¬ 
tle ill-treated. The affrighted young girl had much difficulty to calm 
her anger, and notwithstanding my supplications, insisted on follow¬ 
ing the defeated man : he asked me for my address, and on the fol¬ 
lowing day I had a visit on his part. He was some kind of a magis¬ 
trate, an auditor, or a simple lawyer; in fine, he in some manner 
belonged to the law, and evidently out of respect for his profession, 
only gave me his baptismal name : he called himself Arthur. Well, 
this Mr. Arthur maintained that he had the choice of weapons, and 
wished to fight with pistols. He fired first, and was so ignorant of 
the proper manner of using his arm, that he pointed his pistol in a 
direction which sent his ball full thirty feet above my head. When 
my turn came, I took a shilling, threw it up in the air and it fell with 
a round hole in its centre, which I showed to him. 

4 Do you see it, Monsieur V said I; 4 at twenty-four paces I uncork 
a bottle; at one hundred I break an egg: it is probable you will be 
done for, if you do not apologize to me in the manner due to me/ 

All the answer Mr. Arthur made, was to throw himself in my 
arms. 

4 1 am a brute, Sir/ said he, 4 and you are a better man than 1/ 

This duel ended in an excellent dejouner at the Trois Fr^res, and 
Mr. Arthur acknowledged to me that he had had an explanation 
with his sweet-heart, after which it only remained for him to offer me 
the excuses which I asked for. So all I had to do then was to for¬ 
get a very pretty woman and think of Madamoiselle Zo^ Grandville, 
who returned the same day to Paris. On the following day I went 
to her father's. He received me coldly, and asked me to walk into 
his cabinet. 

4 Monsieur/ said he, 4 we were rather hasty in our arrangements ; 
and before going any farther, an explanation is necessary; you keep 
a mistress, Sir/ 

4 Me !* exclaimed I, with unfeigned surprise. 

‘Without speaking of more than I actually know/replied Mr. 
Grandville, 4 1 am certain that you have two mistresses whom you keep 
publicly and for whom you have had duels. One is an actress of La 
Gaitd, whose name I know; the other a Madame De Herbay, whose 
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conduct has rendered a very honest man desperate, whom you were 
near killing. 1 

On hearing this accusation, I became so enraged that I was very 
near having a fourth duel with my future father-in-law, and had he 
been a man to make a trial of skill with me, it would certainly have 
ended there. I exclaimed against his charges. I told him all the 
details which I have just given you; I admitted that I had had a 
meeting with the actress of La Gait6 ; it was true; but I swore that I 
was wholly ignorant even of her name. And as to Madame De Her- 
bay, I had only seen her in a mask; I was ignorant of her form. 

As Mr. Grandville had great difficulty to believe me, I insisted 
on his accompanying me to the Captain of Dragoons to whom 
I owed a visit. He consented. He found the Captain confined to 
his bed, but not in a condition that called for any anxiety; and at 
his pillow we found the young actress who had been the cause of our 
duel. So soon as she recognised me, she turned away her head 
with horror, arose, and wished to leave the room; but before going 
out, she called me by all the most odious names. 

* Why did you meddle with our affairs V said she ; 4 he wished to 
beat me, and he was in the right; it was but proper; what had yoa 
to do with it 1 He wished to whip me ! And suppose I chose to be 
whipped 1 What was it to you V 

We all laughed at this whim, and I left the house, having made up 
with Mr. Grandville. 

* So far so good,* said he, 4 and I am quiet on that score ; but if you 
were only a quarrelsome fellow about an actress, it was not so about 
Madame De Herbay, and it was not for nothing, as you tell it, that her 
husband provoked you.* We hastened to Mr. De Herbay *s residence, 
where we had to beg hard for admittance, before being received : 
she proved to be a very handsome woman, and I easily conceived the 
husband’s vexation at not being able to make himself loved. She 
did not recognize me ; it was necessary to remind her of the unfor¬ 
tunate night in which I had been her cavalier for a few minutes; 
then she burst into tears. She found herself, she said, in a strange 
position; a person unknown to her, had protected her, and misfor¬ 
tune willed him to expose his life for her, but at the same time he 
rendered her odious by dangerously wounding her husband ; he had 
compromised her in the eyes of one who was dear to her, and she 
could not regard her meeting with this man but in the light of an 
occurrence as fatal to her reputation as to her happiness.’ 

1 On my faith, Madame, ’ cried I, ‘I must say the same about you; 
on your account I pass for a duellist: I half killed a man who never 
injured me, and in the eyes of Monsieur, whose daughter I am to 
marry, I am your lover, truly grateful to you, really. Madame 
De Herbay evidently took me for a blood-thirsty clown or a bully; 
but I left her perfectly exculpated in the eyes of Mr. Grandville.’ 

‘ You are a little quick,’ said he to me, as we entered his house, 
4 and a little too hasty with your sword; but au foud , an honest fel¬ 
low. My daughter is yours. Go now and see the ladies.* 

4 1 cannot but admire how chance arranges things. I was accused 
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of two duels, in which I had in no way been in the wrong, while 
Mr. Grandville remained ignorant of the last, which left but little 
hope for Madamoiselle Zo6.' 

4 And so you were still in love with the little grisette V asked La 
Presidente. 

4 With all my heart, Madame ; the recollection of her followed me 
every where, and the impression which she made on my fancy was 
most lasting.' 

However, I proceeded toward the parlor in which I was to find 
my intended. The door was half opened ; I heard my name men¬ 
tioned, and I did all in my power to listen* I heard all the speaker 
said. I have already told you that Mademoiselle Zo6 was spirituelle 
and malicious, and one of her cousins adored her: she did not hate 
him, and she was just then consoling him for her coming wedding, 
in the following terms : 

4 My dear Alfred,' she told him, 4 you know that I love you, and 
do not love the Captain; why then despair ] I am going to marry 
him, it is true; but in a month after the wedding he will ioin his 
regiment: let us therefore console ourselves with that. Add to this, 
before six months are over, a cannon ball may carry him off: I shall 
become a widow, and free. What more could you want V 

I ought to have presented myself suddenly before them ; gave a 
couple of cufis to Mr. Alfred, and arranged for a fourth duel, which 
would put the little cousin out of the way of marrying my widow, 
in case a ball happened to kill me. But I was wiser; I found 
Mr. Grandville, and led him to the door of the parlor, where he 
beard the end of this very edifying conversation. 

4 4 Now, Sir,' said I to him, 4 if you can exculpate your daughter 
as well as I did myself, I will marry her; in all cases, I am your 
very bumCte servant.' 

I made him a low bow, and departed. I subsequently learned 
that the little cousin, who had not a cent in the world, did not marry 
Mademoiselle Zo&, but that she became the wife of a rich lawyer. 
But as lawyers do not go to the army, she had no chance of becom¬ 
ing a widow by a cannon-ball. As for myself, delighted at being 
free, I cherished in my heart the image of the young girl that I met 
at Versailles, and went twenty times over all Paris in hopes of find¬ 
ing her; but in vain. On what encouragement did I found my hopes 1 
Doubtless on nothing certain ; but it seemed to me that she ought 
to love me as I loved her; and that if ever I met With her again, I 
could easily take her away from this Mr. Arthur, who was not wor¬ 
thy of her. In the midst of these illusions my conge expired, and 
I cherished them until the fall of the empire. What shall I add, 
Madame, if not, that either from the souvenir of this young girl, or 
from the mishap of my affair with Mademoiselle Grandville, I have 
always been averse to matrimony] And now, old dreamer as I 
am, I still catch myself sometimes hoping to meet her on the road 
to Versailles, or in some magazine of Paris. Certainly that is to 
make no count of time, Madame.' 

4 That is truly a singular fidelity, Colonel,' said La Presidente, 
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‘which you perhaps would not have felt had you found the young 
girl.’ ' 

‘ What do you say, Madame 1 I would have been the lover, the 
husband ; I ought rather to say, the most constant and loving hus¬ 
band in the world. Ah ! she was just the proper wife for me, and 
even now- f 

‘ Now you would not know her, if you met her.’ 

‘You are mistaken, Madame. I would recognize her among a 
thousand. Her eyes, her smile, the sound of her voice, are things 
never to be forgotten !’ 

‘ How long is it, Colonel, since we became acquainted V asked 
La Presidents. 

‘ Why, Madame, some eighteen months,' answered the Colonel; 
‘some time since the decease of the late M. Le President de 
Blamont.' 

‘Well, Colonel, it is now eighteen months since, and you have 
seen her every day V 

The Colonel arose, pale with emotion, and with a palpitating 
heart: he imagined that the young girl of former days had been 
the invisible witness of his conversation; and walking round the 
screen, he raised up the curtains of the window, to see if he would 
not find hidden behind them the little Tulle bonnet and black curls 
which had bewitched him : then turning toward Madame La Presi- 
dente : 4 Nearer, Colonel, nearer/ said she ; ‘ examine me well.' 

‘ Ah ! it is indeed you ! it is you !' cried the Colonel, in raptures; 

‘ you are indeed the woman that I love, and whose loss I have now 
regretted more than thirty years ! Yes, it is truly you; I recog¬ 
nize your voice and look.* 

‘ No, Colonel; neither your eyes nor your heart recognize me!’ 

4 My heart! ah, Madame, my heart is not guilty! I appeal to the 
tale which I have just related to you; my eyes alone have failed. 
Heavens! what can the warm friendship be which I feel, since I 
have found you again, if it is not lovel But where have you been 
hidden since your journey from Versailles 1 for I have not told you 
the thousandth part of my rambles and attempts to discover you.’ 

‘ Mon Ami /’ said La Presidente, ‘ the jealous and foolish man 
who quarrelled with me on account of my accepting a place in your 
cabriolet, was Mr. Arthur de Blamont. He was much in love with 
me, and I will acknowledge to you that I lived with him as the gri- 
settes of Paris live with the young men who are not disagreeable 
to them. The occurrence at the Barrieire des Bons Hommes changed 
the relations which existed between us; though Mr. De Blamont 
pretended to believe that all I had told him of our chance rencontre 
was precisely true, he imagined that I had nevertheless a penchant 
for you, and that if we happened to meet again, you would easily 
prevail upon me to commit une folie ; and to prevent this disaster, 
he committed one himself. He was in love, and jealous ; he ima¬ 
gined that I was ready to escape from him, so he proposed to marry 
me. You know that he was a magistrate; he was appointed Im¬ 
perial Procureur in Ardennes. We were married without delay. 
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and soon left Paris. Thus I owe to you, Colonel, the rank which I 
hold in the world, and for what I am. I will not say whether or 
not I regretted sometimes not having committed the folie which M. 
De Blamont so much feared ; but what I will assure you of is, that 
I am greatly satisfied you did not marry Mademoiselle Grandville, 
for she is still living/ 

‘ But why did you not tell me earlier V exclaimed the Colonel. 

4 Tell you who I was?' continued La President©. 4 Was it not 
enough for me to have loved you a long time ? I wished also to 
know you well. And now, can you have any esteem for a widow 
of my age, who married only two years after the death of her hus¬ 
band v 

A speedy marriage was the result of all these avowals of a long- 
cherished affection. La Presidente, notwithstanding her forty years, 
did not seem to have more than thirty-five; and the more she was 
graceful, spirituelle and good, the more the Colonel regretted the 
Thirty Years Lost/ 


stanzas: Evening. 

Calm is the hour of daylight's close, 

When evening fades away ; 

When glimmering twilight scarcely shows 
Where lingering shadows play. 


Silent and dark the forest-trees, , 
Silent the wild-bird’s notes; 
No longer on the summer breeze 
Its blithesome music floats. 


Darkly the mountains o’er the lakes 
Their sombre shadows throw ; 

On high no screaming heron breaks 
The quiet rest below. 


Silent the ocean’s calm repose, 

Quiet its slumbering power; 

At the sweet time of evening’s close, 
At the soft moonlight hour. 


Now, Mkditation ! ’t is the hour 
We own thy sober sway; 

Now lead us, by thy gentle power, 
To view life’s closing day. 


Soon rtiall we view life’s setting sun, 
Soon feel the coming night; 

Teach us with zeal the race to run, 
The battle bravely fight. 
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THOUGHTS ON AMBITION. 


Bf MISS O, H. FKWSR. 


Declining day smiled in the golden west. 

And mount and vale, and lucid lake and stream. 
Reflected back his smile, and blushed his praise. 

One beauteous lake, that, like a massive gem, 

Lay on earth’s verdant robe, and mirrored clear 
Sun, cloud and sky, in its transparent depths, 

W as girt with mountains; grand and lofty peaks. 

That stood like seutinels around the lake, 

As Age and Love guard Innocence and Truth. 

Upon a high and rugged rock, that rose 
Above the mountain’s sloping side, on which 
The sunlight fell, with beams of ardent force, 

Was built an eagle’s nest Of clay and boughs 
Of trees, with linking rushes intertwined. 

The humble dwelling-place was formed ; and yet 
This was the home of that aspiring thing, 

1 The Bird of Heaven !* A single eaglet there 
Clasped round him close his pinions of dark gray, 

As yet unpractised in the daring flight, 

And bathed in mountain air and cloudless warmth, 

Till strength and vigor nerved his feeble wing, 

And his young eye seemed of the sun-light given. 

Then were those wings expanded in their might; 

The kingly bird first waved them gracefully 
Above the nest, then lightly left his perch, 

And on the dazzling sun he fixed his gaze, 

And toward it bent his high-aimed, tireless flight. 

That tranquil lake, the counterpart of all 
He saw in upper air, was sleeping far 
Below the rock from which be flew, and still 
Arrested not his eye; that , upward turned. 

Gave not a look to earth, but higher still 
And higher, bade his unwearied pinions bear 
Hun on. The mountain-tops invitingly 
Stood forth and offered rest; yet scorned he rest! 

That young, proud bird, of heaven-aspiring soul, 
Onward, Btill onward, through the pathless air 
He soars, unbending, drooping not And bright 
The sunbeams flash among his rapid plumes, 

In sparkling gold, but fading fast away 
Into a single shadowy speck afar. 

Farther and farther still! Why, fearless bird, 

Thus task thy might to fathom endless space ? 

Why stretch thy flight toward that still unreached goal? 
Will thy weak wing not droop in ceaseless flight? 

Thine eye grow dim before that burning orb? 

Where art thou now ? In lucid distance lost! 

Our vision cannot follow thee so far! 

That cloud of silver, borrowed from the sun, 

Is nearer us than thou, unrivalled bird ! 
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What is the eagle of the heart’s wide world, 
That soars aloft into the spirit-sky, 

And seeks the dazzling throne of excellence ? 

It is Ambition! —‘ Genius’ called by men, 

And glorious, like the eagle, in its strength ! 

It only lingere on our lowlv earth 
To nourish vigor, basking in the beams, 

Feeble, though pure, that reach us from above; 
Then spreads its stainless wings, and soars away, 
To seek the soul’s light, in the highest Heaven! 


the History of foetry. 
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Poetry is the language of the imagination, felt or uttered. It 
is not a thing of mere dactyls and spondees, but the out-gush of a 
lofty genius, irrespective of the laws of rhetoric or versification. 
Whatever warms the heart, sends it with a purer and happier 
sweep over the field of its own energies, whether it be a statue of 
surpassing beauty, fresh from the chisel of the sculptor, or a glorious 
sun-set among the hills, or even a simple blossom by the way-side, 
chronicling some old buried memory; that object, be it what it 
may, is poetical. All nature is full of poetry. There is a voice 
that speaks high mysteries as the wind roars along the tops of the 
tall forest-trees. It speaks no words, and yet it is a voice ; its lan¬ 
guage is the language of the soul, beyond the power of Words. 
There is merriment and gentle laughter in the bubble of the rivu¬ 
let, as it leaps and sparkles on its way, when the last sunbeam, 
struggling through the foliage, falls doubtingly upon its surface, as 
if trembling for its welcome.. There is a majesty in the deep roar 
of the ever-sounding sea \ there is a strange sense of some invisible 
presence among the silent hills, in the lovely glens of the woods, 
that obtrudes on every man, and sends his thoughts away into the 
infinite and unknown. Why is this ? Why do the black clouds, 
rolling up the sky, or the sunshine, thrown like a robe of beauty 
over the earth, send crowding in upon the mind the most varied 
imagery, from the fearfully grand to the most exquisitely pleasing? 
It is because we read in these external symbols the workings of the 
Infinite Mind, awakening emotions of the sublime and the beautiful 
in our own. Now this power thus to affect us has been given in 
some degree to a chosen few, from the very infancy of time. The 
creations of their fancy have a similar but subordinate effect with 
the poetry of the material universe. Who, for instance, can read 
vol. xzix. 68 
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Byron’s thunder-storm at night, among the Alps, without feeling 
somewhat as the poet felt, when he penned these lines : 

‘ Far along 

From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder. Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud.* 

There is a felt sublimity in these lines. The mountain-peaks, the 
rattling crags, and the leaping lightning, with the answering voice of 
Jura, are placed before us in all the vividness of the original scene. 
It is an embodiment of the grand and the true, which will find its 
way to millions of hearts, and be remembered as long as a thunder¬ 
storm shall break over the hills. There is indeed nothing which 
deserves the name of poetry that does not bring before the mind’s 
eye truthful copies of Nature in her own unstudied grandeur or 
beauty. The heart leaps at the touch of the true poet, who fills the 
minds of his readers with those thick-coming fancies which people 
his own brain, and which give a freshness and an eloquence of 
thought to every thing around and within him. It is this power 
over the suggestive faculty which has given the poets of all ages 
such an omnipotence over the human heart. No man needs a 
guide-board to the truly poetic; his own heart is the best guide. 
If it be untouched; if the living springs of thought are not set 
gushing with loftier and purer out-goings than the mere inspiration 
of words and sounds can accomplish ; if the outward ear is only 
gratified, either the poet has failed in his legitimate mission, or there 
is something defective in our own moral susceptibilities. 

The heart then is the only judge of the poetical. It may indeed 
be so sunk in sordid enjoyment as to have lost its native relish for 
the true or the beautiful. The fire-winds of passion may have 
swept over it, making it a moral Zahara ; yet still, in its deepest 
abandonment, it will acknowledge the divinity of the Muse. 

It is not every man that can wield this wand of the enchantress, 
and unseal the deep fountains of feeling. ‘ The art poetic’ is a 
natural gift, which neither education nor industry can procure. 
Unless a man feels within him the high promptings of genius; un¬ 
less he can hold converse with the Muse, as Numa Pompilius is said 
to have done with the goddess Egeria; unless he has been gifted 
with the *Os magna Sonaturum ,’ the divine faculty of poetic expres¬ 
sion, he may never hope to play upon the chords of the human 
heart, as upon a lyre, filling the soul with grandeur, melody and 
love. A poet must have not only judgment, taste, imagination, and 
a far-seeing insight into human nature, but above and beyond every 
other attribute, a sovereign eloquence, which is as purely the gift of 
divine goodness as the air he breathes, or the water he drinks from 
the leaping brook. Indeed, the qualifications necessary to form the 
true poet are seldom united in the same individual. Hence it is 
only at far intervals that a master-spirit, such as Homer, Virgil, 
Shakspeare or Milton appears, and holds, as by magic, the minds 
of individuals and of nations. 
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The earliest and most correct historians bear testimony to the 
great antiquity of poetry; that it existed before prose in history; 
before music in melody ; before painting in description, and before 
sculpture in imagery. It has its origiq in the nature of man ; in 
the deep and mystic recesses of the human soul. And we may 
suppose that the great Parent of our race, when placed amid the 
green trees of Paradise, amid its clear and quiet rivers, beneath the 
over-arching sky, and while the mysterious visitants of the air and 
the woods were pouring their rich melody upon his outward ear, 
felt the potent influence, and gave utterance to his struggling emo¬ 
tions in language eminently poetic. Adam then may be regarded 
as the first poet; and we may infer that his early descendant, who 
so skilfully handled the harp and the organ, was also a poet. But 
for boldness and beauty, the Hebrew poets stand unrivalled and 
alone. Their daring personification and bold imagery sink into 
our hearts Kke the voice of Deity. The floods, the mountains, the 
trees, all nature, in their hands, become instinct with life, and fear¬ 
fully eloquent. Cold and stupid — dead, indeed — must be that 
heart that does not actually quake, as well as bow in humble adora¬ 
tion, while reading Habbakuk’s unutterably sublime description of 
the majesty of the Divine One. There is something so solemn and 
awful in it, that one can scarcely commence it without hearing the 
Syballine warning ringing in his ears : * Procul, oh! procul este 
profani!’ The song of Moses and the Israelites, on passing the 
Red Sea, is by far the finest specimen of ancient poetry on record. 
It is impossible to read it without admiring the majesty of the style, 
or even feeling a desire to unite our sympathies with the hosts of 
Israel, and shout aloud our gratitude to their Deliverer. 

In the earliest times to which we have any historic access, we 
find poetry associated with religious worship. The poet held at 
once the office of prophet and priest. Plato says: * The most an¬ 
cient poetry was that in the form of hymns, addressed to the Deity.* 
And there is a reason for this. Men, however benighted, cannot 
but be struck with wonder, fear, joy and other kindred emotions, 
as they witness the wonderful displays of power, beauty and ma¬ 
jesty in the world around them. The earthquake making the solid 
ground to tremble; the terrific march of the thunder-storm; the 
gorgeous piles of cloud gathering round the sun at eventide, could 
never be viewed without mingled emotions of fear and reverence, 
of gratitude and joy. Hence there would arise hymns and songs 
of deliverance ; bold, figurative and highly poetic forms of religious 
worship. Thus poetry finds its appropriate channel in the out- 
reachings of the heart after the good, the all-powerful, in those 
strong but mysterious sympathies which unite us with that unseen 
Being who animates and adorns the whole material universe. If 
we come down to pagan nations; to the palmy and prosperous 
days of Greece and Rome, we find poetry holding a conspicuous 
place in the worship of the people. The responses of their oracles 
were delivered in poetic form. The only theology with which they 
were familiar consisted of poems recording the history of the gods. 
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Their whole system of religion was a religion of poetry; the float¬ 
ing fragments of that majestic structure once reared by patriarchs 
and prophets. In their misty conception of spirits presiding over 
fields, forests, fountains; over the husbandman in his toils, guard¬ 
ing his flocks and his grain ; we recognize the original and truthful 
doctrine of the ministration of angels. On the wings of a glowing 
fancy the devout pagan rose upward to the abodes of the gods, and 
there he held converse with beings of unconquerable might; of 
majestic form ; of matchless beauty ; of indescribable grace of mo¬ 
tion ; whose eloquence was irresistible in its power to awe, to in¬ 
struct, to win ; whose music could tame a fury’s heart, and hush all 
heaven with rapture ; and the natural and inevitable emotions of 
his soul found outlet in the highest forms of poetic utterance. 

But poetry was not confined to religion. Before the time of 
Herodotus, all history was preserved in this form, and even the dry 
and dusty details of law. The laws of the Greeks were originally 
in verse, set to music, and sung at their public feasts. The ancient 
laws of Spain were in verse. Tacitus tells us that the songs of the 
German bards were their only annals. In the same manner, the 
Persians, the Arabians, and most of the ancient Eastern nations 
kept their history, religion and morals in verse. The Scythians, 
the Celtic tribes of Gaul, the ancient Britons, the Scotch and Irish 
nations, held their bards in the greatest veneration, and their reli¬ 
gious ceremonies were almost entirely made up of their poetry. It 
is to the poems and songs of the bards that we are mostly indebted 
for all the access we have to the history of the past. As these songs 
were sung at every festival, they were handed down from father to 
son, and thus kept alive till the introduction of the art of writing. 
These bards were the priests, the legislators, the peace-makers; in 
a word, the civilizers of mankind. They celebrated the deeds of 
the virtuous warrior; they seated themselves in the festive halls of 
kings and princes, soothing the haughty lord lings of royalty; or, at 
the head of an army, they sent such a thrill of martial ardor over 
the feelings of the soldiers, as they sang the achievements of their 
favorite heroes, that the most timid became brave, the most irreso¬ 
lute, daring. 

It is somewhere stated that Attila, king of the Huns, after one of 
his victories, called for the bards; and as they sang the heroic deeds 
of other warriors, their virtue and their patriotism, the iron-hearted 
chieftain wept. He felt the force and beauty of the virtuous, the 
heroic and generous in human character, and a sense of his own 
worthlessness and wickedness smote him. He wept, for his own 
heart told him that though he had overran with a fierce soldiery the 
empire of a great but degenerate people, yet his name would never 
live in song with the virtuous warriors of other lands. It was this 
immortality of verse, this deathless spirit of song, which of all 
honors the warrior regarded the highest, that nerved the arm and 
fired the heart of the soldier. 

No mere prose writing could have produced this effect, or grati¬ 
fied this yearning of the soldier for the memoiy of posterity. Prose- 
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writing neither admits that strongly metaphorical style and beauti¬ 
ful inversion of words, which not only gives a musical cadence to 
the sentences, but tends also to fasten them in the memory. Hence 
poetry rather than prose was adopted as the early and only vehicle 
of knowledge, as the connecting-link between the far-distant past 
and the preseht. We have probably the very words of Lamech and 
Homer and Ossian, and in the very form in which they were uttered. 
Indeed, there seems to be a living principle in poetry, utterly un¬ 
known to any other human production. Cities have been built and 
swept again into oblivion; nations have arisen and passed off from 
the field of history like pictures from the screen of the phantasma¬ 
goria ; the shores of the Red Sea have been trodden again and 
again by the living tides of men, whose arts, arms and very names 
have perished with themselves ; but the song of Miriam and Moses 
still warms the heart of the Christian, while the Iliad of Homer 
rouses the warrior like the distant sound of martial music. 

As the two great poets of heathen antiquity, I mention the names 
of Homer and Virgil. The genius of both these men was most 
magnificent. Homer had more fire and rapture ; Virgil more light 
and sweetness, at least the poetical fire was more raging in the 
one, but clearer and milder in the other, which makes the first 
more amazing, the latter more agreeable. In short, these two im¬ 
mortal poets must be allowed to have so much excelled their con¬ 
temporaries, as to have exceeded all comparison ; to have even ex¬ 
tinguished emulation, and in a manner confined true poetry not only 
to their own languages but to their very persons. And yet we may 
venture to name among the Greeks, as holding an enviable position, 
Sophocles, Euripides and others, of whom miracles of song are re¬ 
corded. And among the Latins, Ennius, Lucilius, Plautus and 
Lucretius. The period from Pisistratus to Philip of Macedon, may 
be regarded as the golden age of Grecian poetry, but her glory 
departed when her liberty was gone. Thus also during the trium¬ 
virate of Octavius, Antony and Lepidus, poetry flourished in Italy. 
But in Rome, as in Greece, with Liberty fell Literature ; not indeed 
at once, for she rose and fell frequently, rising weaker and falling 
heavier at each successive* time. But after Augustus assumed the 
purple, chains were put upon the muses, golden ones indeed, and 
sparkling with gems, but still they were chains ; chains that bound 
tne soul. Adorned and degraded with these, they were compelled 
to walk as beautiful captives, smiling like infants and singing like 
syrens, but sick at heart, pining in thought, as they followed the tri¬ 
umphal car of the enslaver of their country ; at whose wheels, Ro¬ 
man freedom, Roman virtue, Roman poetry and Roman glory were 
dragged in the dust; and never, never again stood upright and 
strong and fearless and towering as before f Succeeding this, was 
a long night of more than a thousand years, during which time 
scarce a meteor's light was seen to mingle amid the deep and horrid 
gloom. 

The war of proscription against the freedom of opinion was con¬ 
tinually waged, thus presenting to the spirit of poetry an impassable 
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Avernus, where she well nigh drooped her wings and expired. But 
when the human mind was disenthralled by the power of Chris¬ 
tianity, a new era dawned upon the world. From the time Wick- 
liffe opened the Scriptures, which were a sealed book before, we can 
distinctly trace the influence of Christianity on the poetry of the 
English bards, exciting the dormant intellect of the nation, and con¬ 
tributing to its future field of song. It was Christianity that gave a 
new impulse to thought, and produced the circumstances which 
evolved such minds as shone in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Beattie, Young, and a host of others, who were the pride and orna¬ 
ment of the English nation. And Milton, that prince of modern 
poets, gathered strength for the noblest flights of human genius, by 
an habitual and reverent contemplation of the sacred volume. It 
was on Zion’s hill and at Siloa’s brook that he caught that inspira¬ 
tion which raised him above the Aonian Mount. It was under the 
refined, elevating influence of the sacred oracles, that he rose, as on 
angel’s wing, and soared like the bird of morn out of Sight amid the 
music of his own grateful piety. The poets that have risen the 
highest, and whose names will go down to posterity associated with 
all that is pure in sentiment and lofty in song, gathered the materials 
of their verse, not from a world where every grove, field, forest and 
fountain had its nymph, god or goddess, but from that world of ‘ life 
and immortality,’ over whose peopled realms, Deity Himself pre¬ 
sides. 

Much as we admire the poets of Pagan antiquity, we do affirm 
that Homer has been surpassed in his battle scenes by Miriam and 
Deborah; the Grecian arama rises not to the sublimity of Job. 
And where shall we find any thing, even in the Orphic hymns, to 
compare with the richness, the sweetness, the grandeur of David I 
Who shall equal Isaiah in his lofty imaginings 1 Who shall sing, 
like Jeremiah, the dirge of a fallen nation 1 Who shall tread that 
burning pathway which is lighted by Ezekiel’s genius 1 These men 
caught the inspiration of their poetry from the throne of God, and 
they will stand on a lofty preeminence above the rest of the race 
until the world shall expire ! 

What a different man would Byron have been, had he been under 
the conservative influence of Christianity ; and how would the pro¬ 
ducts of his noble genius come, like visitants from the better land, 
casting the influence of a hopeful and happy faith in upon crushed 
and bleeding hearts ! He had the soul of poetry in him ; his heart 
was tremblingly alive with adoration, but there was no temple in his 
understanding. A mind he had, of the highest order, but it wanted 
the balancing power of religious principle ; truly splendid were the 
efforts of his genius, but these could not hush the mad turbulence 
of his bosom. Like moonlight on a troubled sea, they only bright¬ 
ened the storm, which they had no power to calm or control. 

But we must leave the poets and poetry of the old world, and visit 
this our native land, where the genius of song was cradled by the 
hardy and heroic men who laid the first foundations of our nation’s 
fame and greatness. Some of our readers may smile perhaps, if we 
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attempt to convince them that the true poetic feeling did exist in 
the land of blue-laws and bigotry and witchcraft; in a land, where 
the only song was the harsh nasal chanting of some limping version 
of a psalm. But who will say there was no poetry in the bosom of 
those in the 1 May Flower’s* cabin, when she hovered on that stern 
rocky coast, like a wounded sea-fowl, seeking a place to die ; her 
torn rigging crackling in the December’s blast; behind, three thou¬ 
sand miles of water stretching between them and civilization ; be¬ 
fore them, an unbroken snow-covered forest, where the howl of the 
wild beast mingled with the wilder war-cry of the savage, and yet 
not a regret in man’s heart to shake his high resolve, and not a tear 
to dim the lustre of a woman’s eye. 

Was there no poetry in the transactions of that first, long, terrible 
winter, when disease was laying low the pride of manhood and the 
loveliness of woman ; when one by one, in swift succession, the sad, 
stricken, but still high-souled and trusting band laid their loved ones 
in that sloping bank which looks out toward England, and then re¬ 
turned, undismayed, to the high task of unrolling a nation’s destiny ! 

Need I say that the highest elements of poetry were with these 
men, and the influence of a free and enlightened Christianity was 
only needed to call forth the genius who would sweep, as with a 
Milton’s hand, the harp-strings ] We have no wish to pluck a single 
gem from the crown of English poets ; we yield them all their lau¬ 
rels ; but still we say that the spirit of poetry is here. America, 
our own America, is the home of Genius; the home of the Muses. 
And under the influence of our free institutions, sweeter songs may 
yet arise than ever floated over the Adriatic, or breathed among the 
islands of the blue Aegean. Nothing but the love of gold, * that vile 
idolatry,’ can prevent us from becoming as classic as Greece. From 
this source there is danger. In man’s heart of hearts, in the inner 
chamber of the immortal spirit, there is one celestial harp, whose 
strings give no response to the touch of Mammon’s fingers. 

That poetry will have an influence, and that it may be made an 
efficient instrumentality in improving the intellect and the heart, will 
be evident to any one who will contemplate the elements of its 
power. It is more effective, more spirit-stirring, than music, statuary 
or' painting. Let us quote two stanzas from Wordsworth, which 
illustrate the suggestive power of poetry. They are addressed to a 
butterfly: 


*Stat near me ; do not take thy flight! 
A little longer stay in sight. 

Much converse do I find in thee, 
Historian of my infancy. 

Float near me ! Do not yet depart I 
Dead times revivo in thee: 

Thou briug’st, gay creature as thou art, 
A solemn image to my heart. 

My father’s family! 


O! pleasant, pleasant were the days, 

The time when in our childish plays, 

My sister Emmeline and 1 
Together chased the butterfly. 

A very hunter, did 1 rush 

Upon the prey. With leaps and springs, 

1 followed on from brake to bush, 

But she, God love her I feared to brush 
The dust from off its wings.’ 


Now in these few lines the poet calls up a train of treasured 
memories, utterly beyond the reach of every other except the poetic 
art divine. The utmost skill of the painter could never, by a simple 
butterfly, a boy and his little sister, bring such a rush of old buried 
feelings over the heart. 
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There is little indeed in the mere apostrophe of the poet to the 
butterfly. But the moment he calls it the ‘ historian of his infancy/ 
up leap the old familiar faces of other days; his father’s family, his 
own boyish sports, his sister Emmeline, with a thousand other 
thoughts associated with the dark and dream-like past. Then what 
a contrast the poet draws between himself and his sister ! The one, 
in the rough, wild wantonness of boyhood, leaping and springing 
from brake to bush after the glossy winged wanderer, determined 
to catchit, though at the loss of one of its wings or feet; but she, 
with all the fawn-like movements of a gentle girl, 

-■ ‘ fVared to brush 

The dust from off its wiugs.' 

Our moral sensibilities are so arranged and attuned, that true 
poetry will find its way to the heart and leave its impress there. 
Hence its influence, during all time, over the moral feelings and 
habits of men. Some of the grandest revolutions and changes that 
have signalized the world’s history have been effected through the 
instrumentality of poetry. It was the lyre of Orpheus that civil¬ 
ized Thrace. It was the sublime ode of Miriam aud Moses that 
developed the patriot spirit of the Jews. It was the songs of the 
bards, those divinely-inspired old men, that preserved the Welsh 
unconquered and unconquerable in their mountain fastnesses. It 
was the Troubadours and minstrels of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that laid the foundation of modern literature and civiliza¬ 
tion. They invested the whole circle of the virtues with an ideal 
beauty, which found its way to the better feelings of men, in those 
dark and barbarous ages, and called up through the whole length 
and breadth of Europe the most romantic love of the brave, the 
beautiful and the good. 

It was the Holy Song Book and the Psalms, which the solitary 
monk of Geneva appointed to be sung among his followers, that 
spread the doctrines of the reformation like wild-fire over Germany, 
Holland, France and England. They formed the chief pillar of 
Cromwell’s power during the protectorate. His soldiers sang them 
on their march, at parade, and on the battle-grouud. So too when 
the licentious and infidel court of Charles the Second had sensual¬ 
ized the public taste, it was the muse of Pope, Young, Swift, Addi¬ 
son and Gay, a shining phalanx of poetic talent, that restored the 
public mind to its original purity and healthfulness. They lashed 
the vices of the times. They held up the mirror of virtue before 
the public eye, until the profane wits of that profligate age saw 
themselves mirrored in all their deformity, and shrunk back self- 
condemned at the sight. Adam Smith, the well-known author of 
4 The Wealth of Nations/ lias finely remarked, 4 The poets who best 
paint the refinements of love and friendship, and of all the private 
and domestic virtues, are much better instructors than Zeno, Chry- 
sippus or Epictetus/ 4 Let me make the ballads of the country, 
and I care not who are its rulers/ was the saying of one who well 
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understood the workings of the human heart. He knew that their 
effect upon the hopes and fears and patriotism of the people was 
greater than that of a standing army or the statute-book. These 
address men as beings of sympathies and affections. They go with 
them into the every-day duties of life, modifying and shaping their 
character and habits. 

Nor is it only in a moral point of view that the poets are valuable : 
they are among the most inexhaustible mines of solid instruction. 
We learn from the ancient poets more of the history and manners 
of the past, than from all other sources combined. 

All the arts and sciences, as has been remarked, were originally 
recorded in poetry. Hence Homer has been styled the father of 
philosophers. Alexander learned from the Iliad and Odyssey his 
institutes of war; Lycurgus his laws and political economy. Aris¬ 
totle his rules of criticism ; Strabo the exact geographic location of 
cities, islands and nations. It is to Juvenal, Horace, Ossian, Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and the poets of a nation, that we must go for 
a faithful portraiture of men and mannere. The poets too are 
among the best-read scholars and philosophers of their age. If we 
can credit our Lexicons, the Muse takes her name from a tendency 
to investigate. The etymology of the word muse, as is well known 
to every scholar, being Meo Trjim, that is, I inquire. Thus there is 
a mutual affinity between philosophy and poetry. 

The ancient fabulists tell us that the river Alpheus runs by under¬ 
ground channels for a vast distance, and cuts its way through the 
sea without mixing its waters with the salt waves, till it finally blends 
itself with the fountain of Arethusa, near Syracuse, so that what¬ 
ever is thrown in on the Grecian side is found ultimately on the Sici¬ 
lian. Thus it is with philosophy and poetry. The same impulse 
that carries the mind to poetry, inclines it to a love of general ex¬ 
cellence, and by a most natural sympathy connects it with art and 
science. Hence, as we run the eye along the line of the past, we 
always find the Muse hand in hand with Science and Literature. 

Knowledge of every kind is valuable, especially in this age of 
progress ; but if we would increase our real happiness, we must be¬ 
come familiar with the poetry of nature, and acquire a cultivated 
and well-regulated taste for the Ideal, and the True. In this manner 
we shall people the fields and the streams, not with the genii of a 
Pagan Mythology, but with the bright visions of an active and re¬ 
fined fancy, making the earth more sunny to our eyes and more mu¬ 
sical to our ears. Add to this, that the study of the poets is the best 
academic exercise preparatory to the philosophy of mind. The 
Romans so well understood this, that Horace and Virgil were their 
two most popular school-books. The study of these authors in¬ 
creased the imaginative power of the Roman youth, while they nur¬ 
tured and warmed their affections with the love of virtue. In the 
same manner a course of analytic readings of the ancient Hebrew 
poets, of Moses, Isaiah, Habbakuk, and the Revelation of John the 
divine ; a work of surpassing beauty and sublimity, together with 
the didactic and moral poets of later times, would do much to coun- 
vol. xxix. 69 
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teract the selfishness manifest in the trades and professions of life; 
they would warm and widen the philanthropy, especially of the 
young heart, and prepare it for the most expansive schemes of use¬ 
fulness. I do not mean that nothing but poetry should be read or 
taught, but I do mean that Shakspeare, Milton, Thompson, Cowper, 
Pope, Young, and selections from the ancient Scriptures, should be 
studied with as much devotion in our schools as the discoveries of 
Plato, Locke, Newton or Herschel. A knowledge of the geology 
of the globe, or the distances of the stars, or the motions of the earth, 
or the science of metaphysics, is of far less moment, in the practical 
duties and relationships of life, than a knowledge of the science of 
the human heart, which is professedly the science that poetry loves 
to study and to inculcate. 

There is far too much cold and barren speculation in the present 
age of the world. The culture of the affections ; the outpourings 
of the heart after the infinite and the 'pure , which become beings en¬ 
dowed with immortality, and that spirituality of soul which can hold 
communion with the Beautiful and the Good, whether it be found in 
a budding flower, or in the lofty virtues of an honest and upright 
statesman, are all in a fair way of being neglected, if not utterly de¬ 
spised in the race, after wealth and the heartless glitter of fashion. 

I close with a fragment from Lord Bacon : ‘ As poetry,* says he, 
'contributes not only to pleasure, but to magnanimity and good 
morals, it is deservedly supposed in some measure to participate 
of divine inspiration; since it raises the mind and fills it with sub¬ 
lime idea8,by proportioning the appearances of things to the desires 
of the mind, and not submitting the mind to things, as reason and 
history do.* 

Well, therefore, has Mrs. Sigourney, in one of her select poems, 
very prettily represented a young girl, in her dewy bower at sunrise, 
and an aged pilgrim at noon day, toil-worn and weary, and a willing 
spirit at night-fall, with the curtains of death gathered round it, 
pach respectively singing, saying, sighing : 

* Oh ! speak no ill of Poetry, 

For’t is a holy thing !' 


‘AVE MARIA !* 

Ave Maria ! ’t is the evening hymn 
Of many pilgrims on the land and sea ; 

Soon as the Day withdraws, and two or three 
Faint stare are burning, all whose eyes are dim 
With tears or watching, all of weary limb, 

Or troubled spirit, yield the bended knee, 

And find, O Virgin ! life’s repose in thee. 

I too, at night-fall, when the new-born rim 
Of the young moon is first beheld above, 

Tune my fond thoughts to their devoutest key, 

And from all bondage — save remembrance — free, 
Glad of my liberty as Noah’s dove, 

Seek the Madonna most adored by me, 

And say mine ‘ Ave Marias’ to my love. 
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There are pleasant spots where no sunbeams glow, 

There are fertile vales where no rivers flow, 

There are flowers that bloom where no south-winds tome, 

And the air is stirred with the drowsy hum 

Of bees, where the place seems not to be » 

A fitting haunt for such melody: 

And we wonder much that things should be so, 

Till, searching above and searching below* 

We the hidden secret of Nature know. 


zx. 

There are cheerful homes, where the light of day 
Steals in with a faintly-glimmering ray; 

Where the labor is hard, and coarse the bread, 
And but scanty rest for the weary head ; 

Where childhood is nursed by Hunger gaunt, 

And clasped in the cold embrace of Want: 

And we wonder much, until we find 
That a faith which never looks behind, 

Gives feet to the lame and eyes to the blind. 


tu. 

There are yearning hearts that wander on 
Through life, as if seeking a light that is gone; 
Though no outward cause of grief appear, 

Yet no friendly hand may stay the tear, 

Which only in silent sadness reveals 
AH that the desolate spirit feels: 

These love not darkness, they seek for light; 
But what to other eyes seems most bright, 

To them brings naught but despair and blight 


There are gentle natures, that strangely turn 
From the hearths where Love doth warmly burn, 
Who hearken not to Flattery’s voice, 

Who care not for wealth, but make their Choice 
To dwell alone, that so they may hear 
The Muse’s sweet voice forever near: 

And amid the treasures of the mind 
A solace and support they find, 

Than friendship far mom true, more kind. 


This is Nature’s grand primeval law, 

That from many sources the soul shall draw 
Happiness, profit, strength and conteqt. 

As from every changing element, 

The leafy tree and the springing flower, 

Derive new beauty and added power: 

Then blame not thy mates that they do not see 
Each feature of truth which charmeth thee, 

But abide in thine own sincerity. 
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In coming down from Montgomery a few day® ago, in company 
with an Alabamian friend, we were delayed by the rough travelling, 
so that we reached a difficult fording-place after dark. My com¬ 
panion, who was the better acquainted, in venturing to swim the 
creek first, fell from his horse and was carried by the current among 
the brush-wood below; while the animal, turning round, made his 
way to the bank from whence he started. The ardor of my friend 
was somewhat dampened by the accident, and after he reached the 
dry land we decided to make our way back to a dwelling we had 
left some two miles behind. The warm air of a May night com¬ 
pensated in part for our mishap, and we reached the cabin, glad 
that our luck was no worse. An old negro woman and a 4 quantity* 
of children were gathered round the fire of a light-wood stump, 
and a pack of dogs from under the house came baying furiously 
toward us, with the good effect of bringing the master of the house 
to the door. 

4 Can we have a staying here to-night V 

‘Well, we a* n’t so mighty fine here; but you # ve had a smart 
chance of travel, and a’ n’t particular. I reckon you ’ll turn in.’ 

While the landlord and my companion were taking care of the 
horses, I began to survey the premises, and commenced with endea¬ 
voring to count the children, which we succeeded in accomplishing, 
though we began to think they furnished examples of the long- 
sought perpetual motion. They were nine in all, with an infantile 
4 John Rodgers’ at the breast. The old negro woman was busily 
occupied, varying her employment by nursing the babies and fond¬ 
ling the children, and then fondling the children and nursing the 
babies. Upon his return we inquired of our landlord what he 
could furnish us for supper. 

4 Why, you can have hoe-cake and comraon-doin’s for a bit and 
a half; but if you want extra doin’s and chicken-fixin's, you can 
have ’em for three bits.’ 

As we had been without dinner, we decided to have the 4 extras 
and chicken-fixin’8.’ After supper, which was quite satisfactory, 
save that the coffee was villanously strong and bitter, our host gave 
us a few hunting-stories, and brought his observations to a close by 
saying: 

4 Strangers, may be you would like to lie V 

‘Mighty tired—reckon we’d better,’ said I, adopting the old 
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man’s provincialisms, according to the adage : ‘ When we are in 
Buffalo we must do as the buffaloes do.’ 

My previpus examination of the premises had apprized me that 
we were occupying the parlor, sitting-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
dormitories and all, and that there were but two beds. The old 
gentleman pointed us to one of them, and in a few minutes we were 
in a sound'sleep. The old people and the children were of course 
accommodated somewhere; where, I don’t know; save that I 
heard an ominous rustling under our bed during the night. 

This reminds me of a friend and his lady, who, having put up for 
the night while travelling in Georgia, were shown an apartment 
where there were several beds. On retiring, our friend thought it 
prudent to securely fasten the door of their sleeping-room. About 
midnight he and his lady Were suddenly awakened by a violent rat¬ 
tling at the door. The assailants, finding an entrance denied them 
at that point, were by no means repulsed; but scaling the beams 
and removing a loose plank, like the occupants of the ancient Tro¬ 
jan horse, let themselves down from aloft; and our friend, at day¬ 
break, found that instead of having fallen among thieves and rob¬ 
bers, he was surrounded by the young people of the house ; who, 
having been out at a party, had returned at an unusually late hour. 

Crossing the fording-place the next morning, we continued our 
journey through the sparsely-settled pine-lands, once in a while 
starting up from their hiding-places a flock of quails, and at one 
time during the day driving up some eight or ten wild turkeys. 
There are no finer-looking birds than these. They frequent the 
harvest-fields in autumn, and are exceedingly wary of the approach 
of the hunter. Some of them weigh twenty-five pounds. They 
are swift on wing or foot, and when near a thicket, resort to the 
latter as a means of flight. The most profitable mode of catching 
them is to make a small building of logs, several inches apart, and 
dig a trench leading from the outside to the centre of this tempo¬ 
rary cabin. The trench is then covered over, leaving each end 
open, and com or grain is strewed about the outside entrance, and 
from thence to the place where it communicates with the cabin. In 
this way the turkeys are decoyed into the building, where, finding 
themselves entrapped, they are incessantly thrusting their heads 
through the crevices of the shanty, without ever discovering the 
opening from whence they made their entrance. 

Toward sun-set we fell in with a large party on horse-back, who 
informed us that they were going to a wedding, which was to take 
place that night at a village some miles in the advance of us. One 
of the 4 crowd’ was a brother of the bride, who gave us a cordial 
invitation to participate in the festivities of the occasion. When 
we arrived at the village, we found there was no little excitement in 
view of the approaching nuptials. Guests had come in from every 
precinct of the county. At the tavern* the venerable landlady, no¬ 
ticing that we were not disposed to attend the approaching festival, 
said, in a bland voice : 

4 Strangers* you ’ll lose a mighty fine chance to see all the pretty 
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young ladies in the settlement; and many of ’em are so pert and 
likely that their betters are very scarce. Beside, the bride herself 
is a mighty well-raised lady. She was at the high»school at Tusca¬ 
loosa for a long while, and last winter travelled with her uncle as 
far as the ‘ Federal City.* ’ 

Finding that these considerations, though weighty, especially to 
bachelors like ourselves, were not likely to overcome our disposition 
to repose, the son of our hostess, beckoning us to the door, pre¬ 
sented an additional variety of inducements. 

‘ They ’ll have the nicest table to-night over to the widow Powell’s 
that was ever spread this side of Mobile. The wines and fruits are 
the best that can be scared up, and there’s no end to the other fix- 
in’s they ’ll have there. You’d best go over, gentlemen, for the 
room is fixed up a little of the tallest sort, with every kind of vines 
and flowers; and do n’t you believe it, strangers, they’ve even gone 
to the expense of buying sperm-candles !* 

The dust and fatigue of a forty miles’ ride on horse-back having 
unfitted us for social life, we felt compelled to neglect the advice of 
our landlady and her son. 

Near this place we passed the track of a tornado ; a phenome¬ 
non more frequent in the Gulf States than any other section of 
the Union. They occur in mid-summer, and vary in their length, 
width and intensity of movement Their general direction is from 
west to east, with a slight inclination northward. They are inter¬ 
mittent in their violence, sometimes prostrating every tree in their 
course, and again sparing the sturdier portion of the forest One 
of these furious tempests passed over the county of Yalabusba, in 
Mississippi, last season, destroying the most of the flourishing vil¬ 
lage of Grenada, killing several persons and injuring others. In 
1838 one passed over the counties of Barbour and Russell, in Ala¬ 
bama, and Stewart, in Georgia, extending forty miles, with an ave¬ 
rage width of three hundred and fifty yards. An acquaintance of 
ours was overtaken by it, and dismounting from his horse, reached 
a spot where there was but one tree which ho thought could en¬ 
danger him. When this fell, it struck him senseless to the ground. 
Fortunately the tree did not fasten him, and on recovering he suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching a neighboring plantation. A log-house was en¬ 
tirely carried away, except the sills and flooring, leaving the occu¬ 
pants, a woman and five children, uninjured. Some of the shingles 
of the roof were identified at the distance of ten miles eastward. 
A planter informed us that his negroes, the ensuing evening, picked 
up two maimed deer and three bushels of black-birds. The tor¬ 
nado lasts but a few moments, and is always attended with heavy 
rain and thick darkness. 

Montgomery is one of the most productive counties of Alabama 
It has an undulating surface, a deep soil and an unusually large 
number of well cultivated plantations. In commencing a settlement 
in this region, the pioneers went into the rich valleys, girdled the 
trees, cleared up the rubbish, and the next spring planted with corn 
or cotton. In this way crop after crop was planted amid the decay- 
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mg forest, until the bristling limbs and finally the heavy trunks were 
brought to the ground during the storms and strong winds of win¬ 
ter. Many of the cultivated fields of this county are now free from 
trees and stumps, but in a thinner soil we often see the lands worn 
out and abandoned while the native forest trees are yet standing; 
the former occupants having left them for the fresh soil of the west. 

No where is a visitor met with a more cordial welcome than by the 
southern planter. You find his residence some twenty or thirty rods 
from the road with a wide avenue leading to it Around are nume¬ 
rous shade trees, the sycamore, mimosa and china. The house is 
adapted to the climate with a piazza in front, and one often two pas¬ 
sages intersecting each other, which in the warm season contribute 
much to the comfort of the occupants. The apartments are spacious, 
and are higher posted than we find them in a northern latitude. If 
you are a stranger your host extends to you the hospitalities of his 
house as frankly as if you were an old acquaintance, cheerfully an¬ 
swers your inquiries, and volunteers to show you whatever you may 
choose to examine upon his premises. You notice the log-cabins of 
his slaves arranged in two rows in the rear of bis dwelling, rough 
in appearance, but from the thickness of the walls, cooler in summer 
than framed buildings. The adults, both male and female, are in the 
fields, but here and there is a group of children who, during the ab¬ 
sence of their mothers, are 1 minded’ by the aged negroes who are 
too infirm to labor. 

In the garden are a numerous variety of vegetables and fruit trees, 
and if you make any inquiries of the gray-headed negro you meet 
with a spade in one hand and his hat in the other, you will ascertain 
that for years he has acted in the two-fold capacity of carriage driver 
and gardener, and if desired he will expatiate largely on the impor¬ 
tance of the manifold duties devolving upon him, and on the skill 
with which he manages the horticultural affairs of the household. 
You see all the fences made of wood, for the manifest reason that 
there is no other material of which to build them. The rails are 
cut in winter and seasoned before using them. When the wood 
fails the planter resorts to ditches. 

The large and closely-made barns attached to every farm-house 
in the north are never seen southward. The fodder here is put in 
stacks and the corn in * cribs’ or small log-buildings. Neither are 
there any cellars under the houses, and whatever the planter wishes 
to keep cool he places in a dry well. 

At table you find your host provided with all the necessaries of 
life.* While you are enjoying the hospitalities of the festive board, 
you observe that the servants are continually bringing hot dishes 
from the kitchen. Instead of cold wheat bread, you are served hot 
biscuit, waffles and fritters. You will see but little beef except in 
winter, but an abundance of excellent ham, fowl and eggs. The 
butter is daily made from the fresh milk, but you find no cheese save 
what is brought from the north, the produce of the dairy not being 
sufficient to admit of it. 

After dinner your host accompanies you on horseback to visit his 
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plantation. In no other month are field and forest clothed with & 
more attractive livery than in May. You pass an orchard of peach 
trees thickly set with the promised fruit. The wheat fields are yel¬ 
low for the harvest. The cotton fields often contain several hundred 
acres, and during this month demand close attention. Agriculture, 
however, requires less severe labor here than in New-England. 
Haying time, the most busy and laborious season at the north, occurs 
during the warmest months; a period of comparative leisure here, 
since the crops are laid by and none of them are yet matured for 
harvest. The mule is chiefly used on the plantations, as he is better 
adapted to the climate than the horse, and can better endure hanh 
usage. 

When a planter has a sufficient force be employs an overseer 
who superintends the business of the plantation, and who occupies 
his time with the hands, directing their labors and seeing that the 
work is well performed. The value of a crop depends much upon 
the good judgment and energy of the overseer, and he who has es¬ 
tablished his reputation as an enterprising and skilful manager ob¬ 
tains high wages. 

Many planters live from five to fifty miles from their plantations, 
in order to avail themselves of a more healthy location, to enjoy bet¬ 
ter social advantages, and what is more frequently the object, to ob¬ 
tain better facilities for educating their children. In ibis case more 
responsibility devolves upon the overseer, as the owner visits his 
plantation but rarely, and can only give general directions in regard 
to its management. 

There are few men whom you can meet with who are so free from 
care, and who are so truly sinecures as the southern planter. His 
crops never prove an entire failure, but are always sure to meet the 
current expenses of the year. As he is able to produce almost 
every article of consumption within himself; if his crop is short he 
has only to reduce his expenses to the more immediate necessaries 
of life, and these he can produce except coffee, salt and iron. His 
overseer, whose place depends upon his diligence, relieves him from 
the labor and perplexity of superintending his bands. His duties 
are not sufficient to afford him exercise. He employs his time in 
social intercourse with his neighbors in travel, in hunting or any 
amusement which inclination may dictate. Should you tarry with 
a planter a few days he will invite you to a deer hunt: a favorite 
exercise at the south ; and soon after day-break with half a dozen 
of his neighbors, and twice that number of well-trained dogs will 
mount you on one of his horses, and set off at full speed for the 
open pine-woods. The morning air is exhilarating, but as you are 
not an old hunter you can see no adequate reason why your com¬ 
panions should be as full of enthusiasm in search of a red-deer, as 
most men would be when a private fortune is at stake, or a public 
enemy is to be encountered. After reaching the hunting-ground 
and the party are apprized by the barking of the dogs that a deer 
is started, the company station themselves one by one at points where 
the deer is expected to come, and if he escapes the first marksman, 
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he is liable to be brought down by the second or third. The hunters 
fire while the animal is at full speed; and it requires a practised 
eye and a steady nerve to make a successful shot. After a few ex¬ 
cursions of this sort you will find yourself participating as deeply 
in the ardor and excitement of the deer-chase as if you were a na¬ 
tive Alabamian. 

Among the wealthiest planters of the state is one who came here 
thirty years ago with about a dozen hands and settled upon the then 
wild lands of Montgomery county. The income of each year was 
invested in additional lands and negroes, and he has at the present 
time seven plantations and four hundred slaves. The spacious and 
beautifully-arranged grounds about his residence are frequently 
visited by travellers, and will richly repay a journey of many miles. 
They abound with almost every species of shrubbery, vine and plant. 
Among them are the American aloe, the India-rubber tree, and the 
pine-apple. The hedges are of arbor-vitae, cedar, and cape-jessa¬ 
mine. in a region where so little effort is employed to adorn and 
make cheerful either the mansion of the rich or the cottage of the 
poor, he who by his munificence contributes to improve the public 
taste, to make our homes and our way-sides more pleasant, is truly 
a public benefactor. Moxadxogk. 


TO TH* CROW. 


Sat, weary bird, whose level flight 
Thus, at the dusky hour of night. 
Tends through the midway air, 

Why yet beyond the verge of day 
Is lengthened out thy dark delay, 
Adding another to the houre of care? 


The wren within her mossy nest 
Has hushed her little hrood to rest; 

The wood-wild pigeon, rocked on high, 

Has cooed his last soft note of love, 

And fondly nestles by his dove, 

To guard their downy young from an inclement sky. 


Each twittering bill and busy wing 
That flits through morning’s humid spring. 
Is still; list’ning perhaps so late 
To Philomel’s enchanting lay, 

Who now, ashamed to sing by day, 

Trills the sweet sorrows of her fate. 

Haste, bird, and nurse thy callow brood, 
They call on Heaven and thee for food^.. 
Bleak, on some eliff’s neglected tree; 

Haste, weary bird, thy lagging flight! 

It is the chilling hour of night; 

Fit hour of rest for thee ! 

70 
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SPRING DANDELIONS. 


•x w. h. o. noBKxn. 


Dandelion* of the velvet lawn, 

Golden broaches on the plaid of May ; 
Living tint* of beauty ye have drawn 
• From the noontide of some cloudless day. 


A prolific sisterhood are ye, 

Blooming in the common paths we tread, 
Giving lustre to the grassy lea, 

Growing on the green mounds of the dead. 


Tulips nod on longer, fairer stems, 

Blue-bells swing more gracefully in air, 
Roses boast far richer diadems, 

Gayer dre«8 the jewelled lilacs wear: 


Wherefore, then, bo dear are ye to one 
Finding sweet romance no more in life; 
Struggling on beneath a clouded sun, 
Daily covered with the dust of strife? 


Drinking gladness from the gentle rain, 

Looking upward to yon concave blue ; 

Faded chaplets ye recall again, 

Worn by May-time when my years were few. 


When I plucked ye in my rural walks,. 

While the ground-bird framed her nest and sung; 
Piping gaily on the hollow stalks, 

Changing them to ring-lets with my tongue. 

When ye graced with yellow dots no more 
Pastures old, through which I loved to stray. 
Filmy globes of silver that ye bore 
With a breath I used to blow away.' 

Emblems were they of delusive schemes, 

Wildly shaped in boyhood by my brain; 

Passing joyB and evanescent dreams, 

Perished, never to revive again i 


Some at rest beneath the turf of spring, 

Dear to me in those enchanted hours, 

Back with looks they wore in life, ye bring — 

Back with shouts and laughter wild, ye flowere! 
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THE STATE OF MAN IN SOCIETY. 


Society, in all its gradations of human character, spread over 
the surface of the globe, as a mass, is the same 4 many-headed mon¬ 
ster* it was thousands of years ago, to the uttermost stretch of oral 
tradition and the most distant records of time. No change, as a 
whole, has intuitively taken place. The same natural causes have 
produced the same natural effect^. The same natural impulses, 
passions, feelings and affections give identity to the human charac¬ 
ter now, as they did in the remotest period of man’s existence. In 
his aboriginal state he sinks lower than the beast, as be gorges his 
degenerate appetite on the mangled carcass of his species. In bis 
state of refined voluptuousness he rises above his fellow animals to 
the highest progress of epicurean gluttony, equally at a distance 
with the savage from the 4 boundary line’ of natural appetite ne¬ 
cessary to the preservation and continuance of his species. 

What a field for the contemplation of man is man ! In the inex* 
plicable range of his powers he rises from the abyss of his degene¬ 
racy to the apex of his pride. Within this natural order of organ¬ 
ized beings, from the projectile point of man’s transitory career to 
the mouldering return of his constituent elements beneath the silent 
sod, or in monumental fanes, are all the nations of the world in¬ 
volved ! Whence then comes this mighty mass of good and evil; 
this general flux and reflux in the tide of human existence; entail¬ 
ing in its consequences precarious portions of pleasure and pain 
through the chequered scenery of his little season, redolent with the 
brilliant flowers of hope and fallacious anticipations, till death puffs 
out the little lamp of life, and precipitates him to the dark abyss of 
the grave ; where the elements of vitality become decomposed, and 
are again destined to contribute materials for the production of fu¬ 
ture generations; while the refined functions of the mind, which 
distinguish him from the brute, furnish metaphysical dogmas for the 
pulpit, maxims for the moralist, and matter of research to the phi¬ 
losopher; the three great masters in the school of human intellect! 

Hence the natural philosopher closes his research ; the anatomist 
drops his knife, the moralist his pen, and the mathematician his 
corollary, when they attempt to penetrate beyond the boundary of 
physical phenomena, and seek in the mysterious problem of entity 
and its properties, or form abstract from matter, a consciousness of 
existence, which religion alone, in its multifarious forms, furnishes 
to its millions of zealous votaries. 4 Sic transit gloria mundi /* 
Pope says: 

* * * All discord 'e harmony ill understood, 

All partial evils universal good.' 

Pope’s natural philosophy thus indicates that the alternations of 
good and evil in human life result in the approximate solution, ex¬ 
perimentally established, that evil is either simple, concomitant, or 
involved as a consequence; never an ultimate end. j. chaowio*. 
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BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 

TAOm TBI n&ST BOOK OB OVID S 1.X8 11UTO&U. 


1 Gnosis in iffnotis unens orrabBt ar«nia 
Qua brevis squoreu Din ferititr aquia, etc. 


On Dia’fl sandy islet the ocean billows beat; 

On Dia’fl sandy islet stray Ariadne's feet, 

Just as from sleep she started, those erring feet are bare. 

Ail loose her flowing garments, all loose her yellow hair. 

She plained to the deaf waters of Theseus’ cruelty; 

Her tender cheeks were tear-bedewed, most pitiful to see. 

She shrieked and wept together, but both became her well, 

* Nor was her face disfigured by all the tears that fell. 

Her soft, soft breasts still beating with open hands, she cried, 

* The traitor hath departed! — ah, what will me betide ? 

Ah what will me betide?’ she said. Hark over all the shore, 

Sound cymbals shrill and tambourines that phrensied hands run o’er. 

With terror fell she prostrate and stammered like the dying: 

Her color fled, and as the dead her pallid limbs were lying. 

When lo! the wild Bacchantes come, with tresses all abroad, 

And lo 1 the buoyant satyrs come, that swarm before their god ! 

And lo! the drunk Silenus his seat can scarce retain; 

The ass is bending with his weight, his hands grasp tight the mane; 
He chases the Bacchantes: they fly and tempt pursuit, 

The while that clumsy rider goads on his sluggish brute. 

Down from the long-eared creature he tumbles on his head! 

‘ Get up! get up, old fellow!’ the noisy Satyrs said. 

His chariot top Iacchub with vines hath wreathed about; 

His golden reins Iacchus to his tiger-team lets out 

Nor blush, nor speak, nor even think of Theseus now she may. 

And thrice to fly she started, and thrice fear made her stay: 

She shuddered like the barren ears, what time the tempest blow*. 
She trembled like tbe light reed that in the dank marsh grows. 

* Behold a love more constant in me !’ Iacchus cried, 

* Fear not; thou, Cretan woman, shalt be Iacchus’ bride: 

The heaven shall be thy dowry ! a star for all to see, 

Thou oft shall guide from heaven, my bride, the ship tost doubtfully.* 

He said and from his car, lest the tigers her should fright. 

Leaped down to land; the yielding sand confest his footstep’s might 
He pressed her to his bosom — to strive she had no skill ; 

He bore her off — for easily a god does what he will. 

Then some went singing Hymen! and some cried Evoe ! 

And so the God and his true-love were wedded holily. ckjll b« b «d». 
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Thx Aoaxxmnon or jEbchylus, with Notes, by C. C. Felton, A. M., Eliot Professor of Greek 

Literature in the University at Cambridge. In one volume, pp. 169. Boston: Jambs Munbox 

and Company, 1847. 

The Bostonians are proud of themselves, and justly so, on many accounts. Their 
high standard of morality is undoubted ; equally undoubted are their social virtues; 
their Enterprise is most commendable, and few would be disposed to deny them a 
large amount of general information and much learning, of the * Society-for-the- 
Diffuaion-of-Useful-Knowledge’ sort. Unfortunately, the beet of men often fall into 
strange delusions. The inhabitants of ( the American Athens/ setting up for uni¬ 
versal geniuses, have, among other things, assumed to be the classical instructors of 
the whole American community; while it is notorious that there is not a man among 
them who can write three pages upon any subject involving real scholarship without 
exposing himself egregiously. And not only do they claim to be the classics of this 
continent, but the only classics; affecting to despise New-York scholarship, which is 
really very respectable, as far as it goes, and not altogether contemned on the other 
side of the water; Professor Anthon’s books being extensively read and republished 
in England and Scotland. And all this they profeeB to do, quite to wapcpyu. Here, 
for instance, is Mr. Felton, who, we have no doubt, from all that has been told us of 
him, is a very excellent citizen and agreeable man; a nice, pleasant gentleman, who 
knows a little of every thing, including a little Greek; took the Greek Professorship 
at Harvard because it happened to be vacant, and could have filled any other chair 
with at least equal success. Last autumn a dark rumor reached us that, emboldened 
by previous impunity, he was about to lay pen upon jEschtlus ; and happening to be 
in Boston soon after, we took pains to inquire whether such a fate was actually im¬ 
pending over the venerable poet But the knowing ones waxed mysterious and un¬ 
communicative ; finally it was hinted that the Professor’s editorial labors were sus¬ 
pended indefinitely, by reason of a happy event that was speedily to take place; 
whereat we Were glad, for the Professor’s sake—and still more glad for that of 
jEschylus. So Felton’s Agamemnon lay in abeyance till last month, when it burst 
out upon us in all its brilliancy. Truly, it would have been well for the Eliot Pro¬ 
fessor’s reputation, and for the reputation of American scholarship generally, could 
Job Dugoins’s * good time that’s coming 1 have been so far anticipated as to allow 
him to marry half-a-dozen times over, provided it had in each instance insured a 
half-year’s postponement of this JBschylean and Herculean publication. 

Not that we are at all disappointed with the book. On the contrary, we find it 
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better, or to speak more accurately, less bad , than Mr. Felton’s previous editorial 
performances had led us to expect. There are no very outrageous grammatical 
blunders ; nothing, for example, like Tayler Lewis’s eoruftfoTiNG state for KaOtvrn - 
Kvta c. The Agamemnon is better off for commentators than Plato’s Laws, and 
the American editor who wishes to present this magnificent play in a popular and 
generally accessible form is not called on for many original hypotheses or ©mandatory 
speculations ; his task is chiefly one of discrimination and selection. But this is the 
very task for which Mr. Felton is not qualified ; for discrimination requires accuracy, 
and he is as inaccurate as a man can be. Hence we have abundance of annotation 
in the Ruperti style ; i . e., a number of worthless and valuable interpretations thrown 
down together, without any hint of their respective merit; many difficulties and 
niceties of construction passed over without a word of explanation; and numerous 
desperate attempts at word-for-word translation, which invariably expose the editors 
loose ideas of syntax, or the superficial extent of his etymological researches. Nor 
is his want of precision such as arises from a limited knowledge of Greek merely; 
it seems to spring from an inaccurate frame of mind, and manifests itself in matters 
quite independent of scholarship; in his geography, for instance, as we shall see. 

Mr. Felton’s favorite commentator is Klausen ; an ingenious editor, certainly, 
but one given to ex cathedra dogmatisms, and utterly unsafe to depend upon.* Peilb 
the Eliot Professor seems to have half read, and not quite half understood: in 
some places he has apparently grown lazy over him, where he might have escaped 
various unfortunate slips by simply reading the notes which were straight before him. 
And while attaching great weight to Schneider, indubitably the worst editor of 
Aeschylus extant, and notorious as such throughout England and Germany, he 
seems absolutely ignorant of the existence of such men as Paley, a keen and accu¬ 
rate scholar, who has made jEschylus his speciality , and Donaldson, of whom it 
is not too much to affirm that no one who has not read his emendations (new Craty- 
lus passim ,) ean safely say that he understands JEschylub, much less that he is 
competent to edit him. 

Having thus given our general impression of the book, we proceed to verify it by 
an examination in detail ; not pretending to notice all Mr. Felton’s mistakes and 
inaccuracies, but only the more obvious and glaring ones. 

* The opening scene represents the palace of Agamemnon, at Argos* 

Myeencc , Mr. Professor, Mycence ! Myceme ! ! This error, which we have no¬ 
ticed as a common one among tyros and dilettanti , arises from confounding the terri¬ 
tory of Argos with the city of that name. 

2. Kotfiuffievos : ‘ Keeping watch by night* This is Linwood’b translation, (bor¬ 
rowed without acknowledgement,) but it is a bad one for all that Reposing is the 
best word. 

C / * * Fob instance, oi yiipappcva, v. 648, he says : 1 Observandum est sensu fati divini nnsquam legi 

I > / hoiac vocem apud jEechylum.’ On which Paley naively observes: ‘Credo, cum seme! tantum ea 

/ Usus est poeta.' And we well remember how, some five years ago, this authoritative dictum set ua 
bunting all over iEscHvms (with the assistance of our learned friend Mr. Punch, then a private 
'/ tutor at the University,) to find out other instances of iipapptvos. The fact is, that, as Palkt saya, 

the word only occurs in this one place, and Klausen’s flourish about its peculiar jEschylean sense 
is merely <hu>Xvytos <p\vapia, or, as the commentators say, when they wish to be peculiarly civil to 
each other: * Mire hallucinatur .’ See also v. 949, whero one of Klauskn’s clumsinesses has led 
Felton into an almost incredible mis-translation. 
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* oriy/us, on the roof dative of place where .—aytcnQcv has been variously explained in this place. 
Lixwood (Lexicon to /Eschylus in verb.) considers it as a contract from ehtKnOev, i. e., above, at 
the top, connecting it with crcyats. Peile agrees substantially with this view, and compares it to 
v. IHj. pv\60cv Schneider says, 'ayK'dhv, from above, stands after areyaii ’ArpuKrr. aa 

it were a part after the whole, more closely marking the latter.’ llut the editor of Schneider’s 
posthumous edition observes, that *<i yienOev eon neither be immediately connected with Karon 5a, nor 
with Kotptontivs, nor taken according to Schneider's view. Koipwuevof denotes not simply an ac¬ 
tual lyinc down, but at the same time also the place of staying on the roof, where being lodged ; or, 
on the bcthuad, dyxnUtv (jkro cubitu), in this position, like a watchful dog fixing his attention on 
something, Kvvds /itcyv, observes the stars ; u) khOcv, therefore, I refer directly to jcrrij Xluyv, and so 
gain here a significant comparison, by which the ktwJj Aikov acquires a far nobler meaning than in 
the common acceptation of the passage. In this view of the comparison it must be connected with 
Karotba. This observation wns made on the battlement of the roof, where the couch was placed. 
But we must hear in mind that the signal-fire wns expected only in the night, when it could clearly 
show itself, and not by day ; wherefore we are not to imagine a day and night watch by alternate 
watchmen.’ The word ilyKnOrv occurs in the Eumenidcs, v. 80, ayKntitv A afmr. taking in your 
arms, = iv dyicdXais. Klausen connects it with Koipupciof, and seems to think it descrilH’s the po¬ 
sition of the watchman as he tries to rest. Cubito in cnbando nitilur costas. But the manner in 
which he applies the cloas, tv dyKtiXais, in the arms, is quite ambiguous. 1 am inclined to think the 
true meaning is nearly that given by the editor of Schneider. Voss, in his German translation, 
passes the difficulty over by the general expression, Vom Dach dcr Atreiooen her. Kennedy ren¬ 
ders it. Aloft here on the roof of the AtreMas. Even Humboldt escapes rather than meets the dilfi- 
culty, by translating, I)rm Hunde glcich, gdagert auf dcr Atrcidcn Dach , 1. e., Like to the hound, lodg¬ 
ing upon the Atreida's roof.’ , ^ 


This a regular 4 Ruterti’ note. That HyKaOcv is not contracted for AvitcaOtv we be¬ 
lieve there is now no reasonable doubt Dunbar’s translation, from between my bent 
arms, explained by tewds Stxrjv following, is more satisfactory than any of those quoted 
above, and has been of late generally adopted. The introduction of the bedstead 
is simply absurd. 

10. h\d(np6v re 0a^tv, 4 and the announcement of capture * Not correct; r* has 
here its explanatory sense — namely , so that 0d$iv is epexogetical of the preceding 
tpdrtn. Translate, ‘A report—the announcement namely of capture ,’ and compare. 

118. Mar) hayotdiras nopn6vf r'dpjc. ‘Was taught to know the hare-devourer t, 
that they were the conducting rulers* and Supplices 60,599, Sva ras iyphas dAtf^ov 
Kipeyharov r'dnMvos. 4 The voice of the spouse of Tereus , that is, of the hawk- 
chased nightingale* 

1 wKrlrXayKrov, the epithet of the couch, does not admit of a precise and satisfactory explanation. 
Properly and naturally, it means restless at night, applied to a person ; or, disturbed at night. It 
may be considered as applied to the couch, instead of to him who vainly tries to rest upon it; or 
one who lies upon a couch, not obtaining or intending to ohbiin any sleep, as is the case with the 
watchman here. The couch is disturbed by night, and moistened with ihr dew. Unless we aro to 
understand him to call his place on the house-top a couch, because he holds it at night; and then to 
show wlmt sort of a couch it is, characterizes it as night-roaming, and bedewed. ; meaning simply, 
that, instead of sleeping quietly in his bed, he is a night-walker, and exposed to the chill anti dew of 
the open air. FciiNEirER, however, understands vvKrhXay ktov, night-cncompassed, i. c., with tho 
night-breeze wandering about it.* 



Of course; if there is a stupid mistranslation to be made, Schneider is sure to 
make it. There is no difficulty about the word; it occurs again v. 305, vlKTinXayicros )>/ 
irtfm, * labor that cause s them to wander by night* So here, wKTixXayKrov iwfiv, ‘ the 
place of repose (the house-top,) about which I wander by night* 

35. 4 fiacrdtrai extollere blandiendo, Kl.’ A translation which conveys no very de¬ 
finite idea. Render simply to grasp t and compare Alcestis 917, (quoted by Blom- * 
FIELD,) (fnX tas aX6%ov %*P a Puard^iov. 

38,39. «*o»v. • • • XfjQopat,* for those who know I willingly speak, for those who 
know not I willingly forget* Here an important nicety of language is passed over. 

In this construction we should expect pfi patiovei, not padovot. Are dv and pb, then, 
interchangeable at pleasure? They might be, for any thing that Professor Felton 
has vouchsafed to say on the subject The difficulty is solved by taking dv paOovat as 
one word — dyvoovat. 

56, 57. diojvdOpoov. * • • pcrdiKtov. 4 The general sense of this passage, viz: that 
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it describes the screaming of the birds for the less of their young, is obvious enough; 
but it is not so easy to interpret the single expressions, especially the meaning and 
construction of ruvJt ptr6ucu>v. Klauses and Peile, following a scholiast upon the 
(Edipus Coloneus, refer them to the parent birds, who utter this cry, and who are 
called sojourner8 of the air, or of the high places. * Pulloe vero mini ma dixiaset 
furdiKovt* says Kladskn, * quae non modo abductoe sed devoratos esse consentanenm 
est.’ Another scholiast interprets rtovie perotaKtov to mean rtav peroiKtaBirrtav mvvcjy, 
Schneider so. understands it, and connects the case with 'Epiwin, v. 59. Klauskk’s 
objection to this explanation, that the young birds were not only stolen away, bat 
eaten up, and therefore could not be called ptroisot, will not hold, because there is no 
hint of the birds being eaten at all, any more than there is that Helen, whose ab¬ 
duction the robbery of the nest represents, was eaten np by the Trojans. [We sop- 
pose this is meant for wit] Applying the remark made above, (that the terms drawn 
from law and politics entered into the poetry of the Athenians, and gave it a strong 
local coloring,) to these words, we shall see a confirmation of the sense that Schjcmi- 
V7 dee and the second scholiast affix to ptroUaf, The ptroiKot were aliens, who had 
' left their homes and changed their residence. At Athens they were not allowed to 
v live in houses of their owns These young birds, in the same way, have left their 
proper dwelling; are borne away to other places, as Helen was to Troy, where she 
too was a sojourner; are shut up, perhaps, in cages. [Inhere is no hint that the birds 
wereN^agecUet all, any more than there is that Helen was shnt up in a cage by the 
Trojans.] As to the construction, the genitive on account of is better than the 
genitive depending on Epivrbr ; the cry is uttered on account of those birds stolen 
from their home. 

t There is only one rational explanation of iuritKu>v, that which refers it to the parent 
birds, who are sojourners in the air , the dominion of the supreme gods , and there¬ 
fore under the protection of those gods . It is doing violence to language to apply 
Y the term ptroixoi to persons or animals forcibly co mpelled to change their place of 
residence. Moreover, by adopting this view we get over all difficulties m the con¬ 
struction of the genitive, which thus depends naturally on yvow. 


60-71. O vO *.... TrapnOc^Xct- The subject of this sentence is r?5, to be mentally inserted after the 
negative, no one. The general idea is, No one shall avert the punishments which are destined to 
avenge the offended majesty of the gods. Justice must have its course, let ruin fall where it may. 
Neither eighs, nor libations, nor tears shall appease the wrath’of Heaven. &H>pu)v Uptiv is under¬ 
stood by Klausen to mean the sacred rites neglected ; i. e„ the violation of the laws of hospitality 
by Paris. Peile, on the other hand, refers it to the Pare* or Fates, the sacred personages to t chon 
no offering is made by fire. Taking the first interpretation, the sentence is, No one shall appease by 
secret sobbing, nor by secret libations, nor by shedding of tears, the unyielding angers (of the gods) 
on\account of the neglect of sacred things. Tne second is, No one shall appease the unyielding angers 
of the fireless goddesses (the Furies) by, See. Schneider has still another explanation: No one shall 
appease the fixed desire (of Zeus and Destiny) for fireless sacrifices (for battle sacrifices—who fall in 
war. and are not, like victims, brought as burnt-offerings to the altar). May not the words airvpaiy 
Upuiv form an independent clause, a genitive absolute, the sacrifices being unoffended, the sense of 
the whole being, No one shall by sighs, or libations, or tears, appease the infierible anger (of Zeus and 
Destiny') until the sacrifices shall have been burnt; until full atonement shall have been made; until 
all the aeetined victims shall have been offered up, including, in the silent thought of the poet, though 
not in the consciousness of the chorus, the awful tragedy of the death of Aoamxmnon, and tne 
bloody retribution exacted by Orestes upon his mother f If this interpretation is admissible, 
there should be a comma after UpQ )v. 


Schneider’s explanation is, of course, inadmissible ; 6pyh, (literally, temper,) has, 
like oar own corresponding word, come to be used almost entirely in a specific sense, 
and certainly cannot be rendered here by desire. The interpretation of Peilk is 
exhibited with Mr. Felton’s usual accuracy, so as to confuse the Fates and Furies 
together! Such csrelessness would in any case be highly reprehensible, and here it 
makes a very important difference ; for the sacrifices of the Seams, or fanes, were 
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not Srvpa, (vid. Blomf. Glossar.,) while those of the Parc© were. But on the whole, 
the meaning assigned by Klausen, Blomfield and Paley is the safest. Cf. Eurip. 
Hippolyt., 145—6: dpvXarlaif aviepns d&vrav ht Xdvuv. 

77. iraot tu)¥. A better reading here is avaiocay, or ay&ooay, springing up ; first sug¬ 
gested by Hermann. 

79. r6d‘vircpyfipay. Almost all the recent editors have adopted the reading of the 
Farnese manuscript, r6 Q’vvtpyvpu* • aevetas nostra. See Peile’s note. 

86, 87. ‘ r Tl»of. • • • BvoaKivttf. By the persuasion of what announcement (in¬ 
duced by what news,) dost thou kindle the sacrifices sent around V Translate 
rather: Dost though cause to be kindled the sacrifices distributed (through the 
city?) 

94—-96. * <paop<ia<Toptvi). • • • 0a<nXtv?*J literally, * Drugged by the soft , not 
fraudulent persuasions of the pure unguent , the royal oil from within the palace.* 
This is by no means an accurate rendering of ireXdya pt>x^y 0a<nXita ; the literal 
meaning of which is *eX&ya, the concretion (of oily matter, implied in the preceding 
Xpivwroi,) 0a<nX£ta, from the palace; pi>x^cy } from its inmost recess. Paley’s con¬ 
jecture, 0a<riX£iav, is worthy of all attention. 

* 104. &iov Kfitirof aTotov, the ominous power or propitious victory on the way, i. e., the omen of vic¬ 
tory, or, rather, the power of destiny indicated by the omen which met the army, and which is de¬ 
scribed in the lines that follow. 

• 105-107. ’l.KTtXtiov. Klausen reads U rr>/W, and understands 1-1X77 to mean the gods, the mag¬ 
istrates. as it were, over the affairs of men. But the read inti of Schneider nnd others makes a bet¬ 
ter sense—the finishing, L e„ avenging men, i. t ., the Atreidte, or the Greeks. — cu aiwr,for mill, 

persuasion from the gods inpires my strain, kindred age (supplies the) strength, i. e., the cods give me 
confidence, and the time bom with me (the years I count from my birth) gives me the needful 
strength, for this, though not for deeds of war. Of various interpretations, I adopt this, with 
hesitation.’ \ 

Of various interpretations, wo reject this without hesitation. The adjective SStoy 
governs dviptiy. We are unwilling to admit Klausen’s strange separation of iurcXtay, 
or the active sense which Schneider and Peile give to the word, or Palet’s inter¬ 
pretation of it as the nominative participle of iicrcXcty. Blomfield and Schutz read 
irrtUwy = rar iy r£Xa ; which answers very well, but the change is unnecessary. E« 
seems to have the sense of completion here; dr Splf UrcXiis are the royal or supreme 
men. The two nouns which compose v. 106 should be read as perispomena , *hCa 
fioXvSy (acc. and Dor. gen.,) dXudy is epexegetical of *ctOa, (as we say in English, 
* Which is my forte ?*) The whole passage then will run thus :* I am able to sing 
of the confidence inspired by propitious omens that led the royal men, for my 
time of life inspires me divinely with the persuasion of songs; the only strength 
left me.* 

114, 115* * BooK6fuyot. • • • Spdpuy. There is some difficulty in the construction 
of 0Xa0£yra , yfrrar, to which it would seem to refer, [to which it must refer,] being 
feminine, and the participle being either masc. acc. sing., or neat, plural. But the 
birds are represented as devouring the female hare, young and all. The participle 
may, in the connection of thought, be referred to all together, and therefore should be 
construed as a neuter plural.’ This neuter plural won’t do at all. Vid. Peile’s note 
4 on this passage, and cf. 520, ipdcr*t rtBivrtt. 

122, 123. * ridwa. • * • B taioy ; irpdodt is to be referred to wOpyay, according to 
Klausen and Peile. In front of the towers, i. e., the walls. • Bona ex urbe e 
mtEniis erepta in castra ad naves portantnrK lausen. Schneider, however, con¬ 
structs xtpyrny with erfon, and npioOe with ra dypioitXydy, the sense being according to 
him.’ — Never mind what the sense or nonsense is according to Schneider ; there 
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can be very little doubt that the construction of Peilk and Klauben (and Paley,) is 
the proper one. 

141. * *0. iuaftvopa, reverencing not , or causing to reverence not the character of 
husband: Peilk. Religiosus: Kl. Perhaps the literal meaning, not fearing 
man y not dreading the reproaches of men; as we say of an audacious person, 4 He 
neither fears man nor devil !* 

Mr. Felton ought to have given us Klauben’s reason for his peculiar version of 
ieurfiviop. 4 Nulla est ultimce in hoc composito partis vis,’ says Klauben. But this is 
neither more nor less thau one of his hap-hazard dogmatical assertions, without any 
thing to corroborate it. The true meaning of the word is that given by Peilk, as is 
evident on comparing it with the kindred word iptXdwp. In the next line we see Pa¬ 
ley has nodded strangely, translating oucov6fios <5oAia, 4 A crafty housewife /* 

143. 4 airU\ay$iv. This word, literally meaning screeched out, is to be understood 
as referring rather to the nature of the oracular communication, and its effect upon 
the hearers, than to the manner in which it was delivered.* 

This observation we confess ourselves unable to understand. We had always sup¬ 
posed the word a very appropriate one to express the frenzied utterance of the in¬ 
spired seer. 

151, 152. 4 ci. • • • IrrjTVixuf, 4 If one would truly cast from the mind the useless 
burden .’ 

Not if one would truly cast , but if I ought really to cast. 

157, 158. 4 Zi 7 *a. • • • nay. But one by zealously shouting Zeus in songs of 
victory shall obtain all of his mind * 

No, shall obtain his desires to their full extent; <pp£ya>v dependB on rfuferai, and ri 
*a» is explanatory. No mention is made of any difficulty in v. 155, but there is a 
considerable one, and the text has been much disputed. The ordinary readings are 
dviiv Ar(a«, uvtIv 1 7i \tfai, dvSiy hv Ac(at, will say nothing to the point ; will talk non~ 
sense. Too prosaic an expression for so highly poetical a passage. Paley has 
A thirdly will not even be mentioned. In default of something better we would suggest 
6vtty dpxloaiy will prevail nothing; a conjectural emendation which we find pencilled 
in the margiu of our lecture-room copy of Peilk. Not being able to discover it in 
any of the commentators, we make bold to take the credit of it ourselves, till a 
claimant shall appear, and meanwhile commend it to the attention of Messrs. An- 
thon, Drisler and Woolsey. 

*164, 1G5. Aatpivuiv -This sentence is variously explained. Dcorum hoc est gratia, 

potcntir sublimi traastro insidentium. —Wellauer. Dairum autrm hoc rrt bencticium nernpe ut 
malo suo inonito homines inviti discant, sahm vmcrandam jtoU-ntcr insidentium. .— Butler. Blob- 
fiei.d, connecting it with the preceding liuc, translates. For a rcsjKet for the gods seated on the wor¬ 
shipful bench of justice is some tunc or other driven into men. Schneider, Dcr Gutter aber vuh I (ver- 
muthlieh) Gnade ist es, die gcttaliig (init Maeht) am ehneurdigm Stater sitzen (der hochsrer G otter, 
namentlich dcs Zeus), i. c., but it is, perhaps, the favor of the gods who forcibly (with power) sit at 
the awful helm (of the highest cods, espcchdly Zeus). 

‘ If we look at the single words, and review them in connection with what precedes this passage, 
wc shall see that hatitoiwi'. though plural, refers, as Schneider says, to Zeus ; whatever it 

may mean specifically, refers generally to the supreme luw, that men are taught by suffering to be 
wise ; jioitoi evidently is explained by the forcible manner in which the new dynasty (that of Zeus, 
and this idea is most dearly brought out in the Prometheus Bound) rose to power ; aiXpa is bor¬ 
rowed from nautical language, and here means the upper btnch, atXpa oipvdv, the awful bench, L e~, 
the sent of supreme j>ower. I suggest, therefore, that the sentence may be easily rendered, and in 
accordance with what precedes it —Such is, somehow (irov. a qualifying particle, and here implying, 
for some mysterious reason, which the speaker does not attempt to fathom or explain), the will of the 
gods (\dpiS may mean trill, i. e„ what is pleasing to them, their pleasure, as well as their favor to 
others, Ate.), who sit by force (and, therefore, they may the more naturally be expected to use force 
in leading men to wise moderation) upon the awful scat.' 

Xdpts may not mean 4 will ;* we will bet our copy of Orelu's 4 Cicero,* (eleven 
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volumes, fall-bound,) against Mr. Felton’s ‘ Agamemnon/ that he cannot show us 
a passage in any standard author where it does. On Blomfield’s translation, which 
we much prefer, it may be as well to remark that it requires the reading fflaiog in¬ 
stead of fiidtug. 

170. ‘ The ships were assembled in the harbor of Aulis, opposite to Chalcis, in 
Baotia .* Annexation being the order of the day, Mr. Felton has stuck the very 
respectable island of Eubea bodily on to the continent! We wonder if the ‘pocket 
editions' of the classics, which Boston scholars are said to delight in, have any maps 
in them? 

201. * dpaavtu here means, gains courage , or strength .’ 

6pa<r6vti happens to be active, gives courage , not takes courage. 

213. * The construction of QvXoKav is a sort of apposition with the rest of the sen¬ 
tence ! ‘ To restrain the voice, which (act) would be the guarding of,' etc.' 

Altogether wrong. ^vA axhv is the accusative before KaTac%uv, ultimately depend¬ 
ing upon <{>paTcv t v. 209. (* Qotc may be understood if insisted on, but we are opposed 
to ellipses on principle.) *He commanded that the guard of her beautiful mouth 
should restrain her voice,* etc. 

231. * 'Airing. In Homer, this is only an epithet of Peloponnesus ; in the Attic 
writers it is often used as a proper name.' 

The difference of quantity might have suggested a doubt as to the identity of the 
words ; but quantity is a matter of marvellously small account with the Bostonians. 
In truth, they are two different words, just as much as inpadrjv and brpsOcv, or nx&pai 
and xnr&uai. The Homeric &mag is a common adjective, derived from dxd: dwlrj yaTa 
means the far-off land. The Aeschylean ai nog (mind that, Professor,) is a proper 
adjective, and an epithet of the Peloponnesus. (Vid. Linwood’s Lexicon and Butt- 
mann’s Lexilogus.) 

240. * *Eo>r. • • • xaoa. In their idea of the succession of time, the Greeks gave 
precedence to the night. The morning thus naturally became the child of the night; 
hence the origin of the xapoipla, the proverb , here applied by Clytemnestra.' 

Proverb is not the proper expression here: uawcp t) rnpoipla means just as the say¬ 
ing is.* 

250. * I would not take a fancy of a slumbering mind* 

A vague and obscure translation. Rather, I would not admit the opinion of, or 
I would not adopt an opinion from, etc. 

251. ‘ irrcpog (pang, wingless word , or thought. Unless a is to be considered as 
intensive. In*the former case the words are to be rendered an unspoken word , that 
is, a thought or p^fsage ; the opposite of the txca xrtp&tvra of Homer. In the lat¬ 
ter, a sudden or swift-flying rumor.' 

This is a very loose and unsatisfactory note. First of all, drrepog cannot mean 
swift or winged. Indeed, this intensive alpha is a great impostor, and is now in a 
fair way to be done away with altogether. Sometimes he is really copulative, some¬ 
times pleonastic, sometimes arising from a mistranslation ; e. g., vXij SfvXog, II. xi., 
125, does not mean a thickly-wooded forest, but a forest not cut into timber. The 
phrase rjj S'hvrcpog lirXtro pvOog, which occurs four times in the Odyssey, may perhaps 
be explained with Klausen, but her word was unspoken ; i. e., she made no re¬ 
sponse ; but it is better to translate it, The word did not fly au^ay from her ; did not 
escape her. In the present passage we prefer Paley’s rendering: ‘ Presagitio non 
ab avibus profecta :* a fancy of your own , confirmed by no omens. 
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262. * xiptvrS has, I suppose, the nsn&l meaning of the verbal; vupsvrdi ^n(, 
then, is a torch to be passed on, to be forwarded.’ 

That would be njpevrtjf. Iloptirof, in its passive sense, means travelled on, passa¬ 
ble, applied to roads. (We cannot now quote some desiderated passages from Poly¬ 
bius, but will engage to look them up before the congregated might of Boston shall 
have found answers to half the points in this review.) But here it has its active 
meaning, journeying . 

‘ 2H1 Hapun-tKoti - fXtyovoav. Schvrtdfr, Klausbx, and Pktlb read sdrrrrrrpov irfHZv* 

understanding it to mean the mirror surface of the strait; on the ground that r p<bv b? not only a pro¬ 
jection of the land into the sea, but an indentation or frith of the sea in the land, and no doubt it 
does ruenn the latter, e*j>eeially in mEsuiylcs. But there is a difficulty in the apposition, with an 
adjective signification of Konfrrpor. a mirror. The examples of several substantives used together 
without a copula, designating the same notion, are not exactly to the point, as Klauses, referring 
to Bkkviiahdv (Sunt. (Jr., p. 'Ml), would have them. Caster’s correction, adopted by Wellauek, 
and generally received, is that of the text, Kdrorrof ir p<2>v\ But I am inclined to think -rpdn here is 
the surface of til** Saronic gulf; kutoztos means, properly, to be seen, or visible from above; in sight 
of one who kaiks dotrn from, sard. Here the Maine shooting from .tlgiplanetus, streams from the 
height, orcr the strait or gulf. making it visible, lighting its surface, so as to render it Knrorrror to one 
'who looked upon it from a neighl>oring hill ; i. e„ he might have traced the path of light across the 
waters. Translate, then, to shoot onward, blazing over the lighted surface of the Saronic strait.’ 

We shall not attempt to disguise the difficulties of this passage, or pretend to ex¬ 
plain them fully. One thing is pretty clear: xp&v cannot mean the surface of the 
Btrait; it is connected with iroo , and its leading idea is that of prominence or projec¬ 
tion. If, therefore, it means the frith at all, it must be as * an indentation of the 
sea into the land.’ And we are also pretty sure that some of the passages adduced 
by Peilk are susceptible of a different explanation ; e. g., ’A tyaiov vpdirai in Aristo¬ 
phanes may very well mean The cliffs about the JEgean , liko ’QueawS xirpa, Eurip. 
Ilippol. 121, 2: a rock near the ocean. It must be confessed, however, that there 
are others not so easily disposed of; such as Persae 132, where Scmm’s and Blom- 
fikld’s interpretations of d/i^Wror &\io* xp&va are very forced. Bpt on the whole, 
as it is always safer to adopt the more usual sense of a word when practicable, we 
prefer to translate kotuxtov xom a, *The promontory looking down upon,’ etc. 

•Q! s 7-2^9. Tontf’- tpiywv. The allusion is to the Xafirafrjtpopla, a spectacle given at tbe fewi- 

▼nl* in many parts of Greece. At Athena the preparation for it wa s very costly, and it was reckon¬ 
ed among the burdensome offices—the liturgies. (See Boeckh’s Public Economy of Athena, 2 d 
edition, Eng. Tr., p. 4'id, 4bd.) Schneider says there were two kinds ; one. in which several per¬ 
son* ran together, and the victor was he who first reached the goal with his torch still blazing; the 
other, in wluch the rivjjs stood at certain distances from each other. The first must run to the 
place of the second, the second to the place of the third. The victors were those who succeeded in 
reaching their destination without extinguishing the torch. Herodotus compares the Persian ar¬ 
rangement of |M>st-expresses to this species of torch-race (viii., iW). Pausanias describes one of 
these rnres, starting lrom the altar of Prometheus, in the Academy (i., 30). 'In the Academy 
there is an altnr of Prometheus, and they run from it to the city, holding burning torches ; and 
the contest is to keep the torch burning while running. The first loses the victory if his torch is 
extingui-hed, and the second takes his place ; and if' his torch goes out, the third is the victor; and 
if the torches of all are extinguished, the victory accrues to no one.’ 

•Translate, Such arc the. ready stations of the torch bearers, one filled up by succession from another ; 
one taking the torch from another in regular succession ; and he who runs the first and last wins. 
Schneider explains the first, because it gave the first announcement of the capture of Troy ; the 
last, because it brought the news to mo. But Peilk says, ‘The fiery courier that act out from Ida, 
the first and last that ran, the same arrived at the victorious go ah’ ’ 

The explanation of the Lampadephoria now generally adopted, and indeed the 
only satisfactory one, is Liddell’s: ‘ Suppose that there were several chains of 
runners, each of which had to carry the torch (he given distance. Then both con¬ 
ditions would be fulfilled. The torch would be handed together along each chain ; 
which would answer to the first condition of successive delivery. That chain in 
which it travelled most quickly and soonest reached its destination, would be the win¬ 
ner ; which would answer to the second condition, its being a race between com¬ 
petitors.’ (Class. Diet, p. 544.) 
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339. 4 riivovra. Butler has riivuvra ; the present is better, for it describes the 
continued steady aim of Zeus ; whereas the aorist would mean simply aimed.* 

Is it possible that the Eliot Professor can be ignorant of the frequentative sense 
of the aorist ? 

342. * Ixovmv, they (i. «., the Trojans,) have the stroke of Zeus to speak of.* 

Inaccurate construction, governs Intel*, and iimlv, wXayd*. They can 

tell of the stroke of Zeus. But a better reading is to put a colon after lx°vet*, mak¬ 
ing itwtl* independent and explanatory. They leave the stroke from Zeus — so to 
speak . 

*344. *Fwpa£cv u)( bepnvtv. These words are quite obscure. Peilk renders them. He (Jove) hat 
done as he decreed. Klauskn, Pcrpessus cat ut exit. Bchnkider, with a different reading, ui( rpa^iv. 
That fit (Zeus) hath done it, that he hath brought it to pass, i. e., the fatal stroke. Bothh, connect¬ 
ing it with ihyrcvaai. Hoc in restigare, qunmodo ea feet r it et perfecerit. Schittz newly the same. 
Blomfield, Ptrfecii quod derrerit. Of all the explanations, 1 prefer to consider the subject of the 
sentence, which is very elliptically worded, the mrong-'locr, and crp i{cv, he hath fared, export*, 
a* he hath done; the stroke of Zeus has inflicted punishment due for crime ; too wrong-doer is 
again referred to in the same line by the indefinite pronoun rtf.' 

The natural subject of the sentence is Zeus, not the wrong-doer* who, by-the- 
way, (we suppose Mr. Felton means the particular wrong-doer, Paris,) is not ne¬ 
cessarily referred to by tij.* Translate He (Zeus) hath done as he hath fulfilled, 
lxpa*c» referring to the completion of his vengeance, to the more immediate 

working-out of it. This explanation we offer nostro periculo. 

348 — 352. Here Felton is quite right in taking n£<pavrai from <pdtvu ; but the in¬ 
strumental dative, Uy6*ois, is a better reading than Uy6*ovs. 

379. 4 oriioi tpAavopif, traces or scenes of love* Translute ‘Trace* of one who 
once loved her husband / and cf. <pi\dropas rp 6 irm, v. 788. 

*382, 383. Tn the sorrow and Inn ginx for her who is beyond the sea, her image will seem to rule the 
house. Most of the translators, including Kennedy, Medwin, Voss, Danz, juu! Schutz (cited by 
Danz), refer this to Menelaus ; the idea being that sorrow bus reduced Mk.nelaus to a mere 
phantom. This is a soft and sentimental view of the case, neither consistent with the legends of 
the Heroic age, nor with the mighty genius of .f.scnvi.vs. Whatever might have l**en the feelings 
of Menelaus on the flight of Helen, like a practical man that he was. lie set himself about recov¬ 
ering her; and after the Trojun war they lived together in Sparta, quite as happily, for aught we 
know, as thev would have l>een without this little episode in their married life. However a modern 
husband might have pined away under these circumsfiiuces, such a way of taking the irregularities 
of a wife would have been quite unintelligible to the sturdy warriors at Troy ; and .Eschylus cer¬ 
tainly was not the man to soften the strong characters of Homek, whose poems were his delight 
and reverence.’ 

Who can doubt, after this, that * Felton's judgment, [to say nothing of his good 
taste,] is quite equal to his schofarship V 

417. * Ixfiphi* • • • • lavras Ispvxptv, sc. yfi, and a hostile land has buried them 
there, having their last resting-place in it’ 

Clumsy. Translate simply, * A hostile land hath buried them , its tenants* 

429, 430. 4 pdWtrai • . Ktpavvd;, for a bolt from Zeus is hurled upon the eyes ; 
i. e. of him wlio is in the condition just described. The eyes are mentioned/ says 
Schneider, 4 because it is on that part of the body that the light produces the most 
effect/ 

Dear ingenious Schneider ! How clever it is ! 8*001 f happens to be the instru¬ 
mental dative. A bolt is hurled from the eyes of Zeus, cf. tuparos <f>66*os , 689. 

442 — 443. 1 Tvyairdf . . . Iwatvtaai literally. It is fitting woman** spear to 
approve a joy before the thing has appeared, dtxpn is applied with some contempt 
to express, by sarcastic contrast, the feebleuess of the sex.’ 

Translate. It befits the direction of a womans mind to acquiesce in what gives 


* Souk have supposed, not improbably, that Anaxagoras is the person here aimed ut. 
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pleasure before it is proved, di^uh (dUeo) pieansoriginally direction , tendency. (Vid. 
New Cratylus, p. 224.) 

444. ‘ o G/)Av< iJ oos. Klaubf.n renders ‘ ambitus mentis mucliebris,* the compass of 
the female mind ; a Scholiast says it is simply a periphrastic expression for h ytu-ft 
woman. Perhaps the best explanation is the female sex — hruiytrat ranges* 

Translate. The boundary of the female mind is easily encroached upon. (Vid. 
New Cratylus, 1. c.) 

4G8. * distinguished from ovkI rt, inasmuch as it is only hypothetical, whereas 

the latter would express a certainty. In this place, it implies a wish that he may 
not, a deprecation. The herald is not quite sure that the dangers are fairly over.* 

To make this note practically useful to a learner, it should have been accompanied 
by a proper translation of ytjKtrt, no longer I trust. 

484. * rr, KCLTiioysorai *U'av t vt'ov may be taken as the nominative or accusative; 
perhaps the nom. is better here.* 

Rather better, inasmuch as Kartipyaerat is passive. 

491. i 'l'4ivx CTal * * * Boasts the doing more than the suffering. 9 

An obscure and clumsy rendering. Translate. Boasts that their deed is greater 
than their suffering, or goes beyond their suffering. 

535 —538. * Namely the armament of the Greeks , having taken Troy, have nailed 
up these spoils in honor of the Gods in Greece an ancient glory to these dwellings. 

’A r>x*'°v yavoi means a lasting ornament, like dpx&.av irlvrtv. (Edip. Col. 1268. 

551. ‘A oyois . . . ipaiviufiv. By such words 1 was made to seem insane (wan¬ 
dering) literally, I was appearing* 

Translate. I was tried to be proved : cf. rov <pai tvros ante v. 443. 

‘xn^Kor the stain in#? of brass ; the expression is proverbial for whatever is impossible, or 

mos-t unlikely to happen. The precise meaning is uncertain. Schneider seems to understand, 
the stain-ina the word in blood. Il' he i J correct, the passage means, I know no re[woach , Sic., any 
more thou I know of dipping the sword in blood ; / am as innocent of any wrong to him as I am of 
murder. What lends probability to this explanation is the idea that it conveys a covert taunt to 
Agamemnon, who has shun hi.« daughter ; on which the thoughts of ( 'lvtemnestka are constantly 
turning. Klacsen cite* Welckf.r with approbation. ‘ Reete hoc loco mentionem artis tunc tern- 
pori> nuisT inventa* paurUque notie, qua color quidam aeri dabntur. videtur reja-ri-na' Wflckerus, 
Addit. ad Tril. -'Esch.. p. IJ, n. G.’ This seems to me far-fetched. It is almost ludicrous to imagine 
Clvtemnestra saying, / know no more of infidelity to him than I know how to color brass, in the 
sense of Welcker, i. c ., that being a now art of which she had just heard, but knew nothing.’ 

Ab the beet explanation of this controverted passage we would read I am not 

conscious of delight or criminal conversation with tfnother man any more than brass 
is of dye. We have much faith in this emendation which has been suggested to us 
at different times by independent authorities. 

578 — 579. ‘ *0 vk . . . x o6jo *i 1 cannot speak fair falsehoods for friends to 
reap the fruit of a long space of time.* 

ra tptvir) Ka\a can never mean fair falsehoods any more than 6 &vQponr>s ayaOds 
would mean the good man. The construction isov* hO osXtZaipi rtnpcvotii. It is not 
possible for me to tell falsehoods Cyirt £<vji *aXu so that they shall be fair. 

644, 645. 4 u/if ori/iwv icooKaXvftfjidrtov, luxurious hangings* 

More accurately, hangings of costly luxury. 

666. 4 dydXaKTov, without milk, brought up by hand and attempted to be tamed/ 
dyd\aKTov means a foster-brother. The a is conjunctive not negative, ^ru/ **C*v&> 
670. 4 Kal . . . iirlxaarov and rejoiced in by the old.* * 

This cannot be the meaning of brtxaprov whicfl is used in a bad sense rejoicing 
over or rejoiced over, as in Prom. Vinct. 164. cxBpoh brix*pra *i*ov9a. * I have en• 
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dured things to be rejoiced over by energies, rtoeijoorf, means gifts or honors as Don¬ 
aldson has conclusively shewn. (New Cratyl., p. 377.) Translate with Paley, 
propter oblater munera jucunda, rejoicing in gifts. 

683 — 692. * ILip’dnn'ur • • . avQof. najoajrXivova’ . . . Fpivyvf. And in the 
same may I might say there came to Troy a feeling [<f>p6vrina spirit] of unruffled, 
calm, and a luxurious ['iKarxatov means quiet not luxurious] ornament of 

wealth, soft dart of the eyes, soul-piercing flower of love, i. e. Helen came,* etc. 

* But the bride-bewailed Erinnys changing all this, made the ends of the marriage 
bitter , having rushed to the Priamidw (the Trojans) under the guidance of Xenian 
Zeus, seated for wo, mingling with them for wo.* It is much better, with Peile, 
to make Helen the subject alt through, and govern flu do$ by vjouxXivova.* Translate 
therefore : 

Similarly I would say that there came into Ilium a spirit of breathless calm, but 
quiet ornament of wealth as she was, shooting sideways the soft dart of her eyes, 
the soul-penetrating blossom of love, she brought about a bitter termination of her 
marriage, having rushed upon the sons of Priam under the guidance of the Zeus 
of hospitality, an unlucky resident and companion, a Fury icoful to her connexions. 

‘703-708. .... roKn>fnv. The genera] iden of this passage is, thnt insolence and overhearing 

injustice are sure to be followed by a progeny like themselves, by woe and crime.— <}nXci, is wont. 
— ridsovauv, sjrringing up anew. — rb xi <piov. the afrpointed time. — veopd, neuter plural adverbially 
used.— <p<iovs Korui, vrrath of light; i. e., ir rathful, baleful light, like 0<Ls alvoXap-tS, v., 3t>0.—/uAaiVaJ 
piXdOptnoiv araf, of black calamity for houses.' 

The following is Donaldson’s lucid emendation of this difficult and corrupt pas¬ 
sage : 

0tXct Xi riicTuv "YGptS 
piv iruXtud vtu — 

-\0tHXttl' tv KHKoii (IpOTuiv *YfiptV, 

tot’ y roO' otuv rd \vptov poXy. 
vai Xi Kdpov* 

Xaip'jva tc tov dpa\ov, drdXtpov dviipov 
Opdaof, peXaiva ftcXd Sputoiv "A ra 
uSopcva TOKCVOIV. 

which we will leave Mr. Felton to translate at his leisure, merely pointing out to 
him the parallel passages. Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 10. Solon, p. 88. Bacii, and Bacis 
apud Herod, viii., 77, for the genealogy of • T pots and K 6 pos* 

714. * Uapanypov aivto, falsely stamped by praise ,’ aivog and dweTv are indifferent 
words, uot necessarily, and in this play not usually having a good sense. Cf. v. 98, xdi 
Otpts divtlv, and translate here by common report, as Peile has'done. 

731 — 738. * May not ycyoapptvos be used in its legal sense, dxopovoui, signifying un¬ 
suitably, improperly, ignorantly V Possibly it may, but Paley’b explanation, inscite 
pictuses, thou wert unskilfully represented is more conformable to the usual sense 
of dirapotoTUiS. 

748, *49. * EXtn5 npoorjct. Hope approached — x E( P° f should be Constructed with 
*Xrjpovplvto not filled by a hand, having not a single vote deposited therein.* As this 
construction (nXypovpevtp x ci P dj for nXnpovplvtp v-d x £i p6±) is a very uncommon one, and 
the passage is much disputed, (Schutz, Klausen and Peile taking Ex*!* x El P°s to¬ 
gether. The hope of a hand only approached, i. e., no actual hand) it ought to have 
been supported by some similar examples. Blomfield gives two, Eurip. Orest, 491, 
irXriylis dvyarpds rijs tpi^g, and El. 123, KtToai aa<i dXS^ov (rtpaycit, (in which latter however 
the reading is doubtful.) Cabaubon’s conjecture x l ^os is not unworthy of notice. 

754,755. ‘ iirtintp • • • inpa^dptoda. Since we hate sprung the snares of victori - 
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ous vengeance.' Translate. Since we have both wrought out for ourselves very 
triumphant strotegems, etc. 


1 776-778. ru X’ a>\ t _ dm-Xn^utoOn. BrTLRR, 1 Intelligo de India, solemni more ob felieem 

reditura Diis instituendis. do quibua in concione ({i ■Kaxyyrpti) agendum erat.’ Kladsen, Peile, 
And VVfli.aitr, Haring instituted a general debate, or can test of opiniem. in full assembly ; KEN¬ 
NEDY. Haring ajtpnntcd public notings, ttr will in full assembly consult. But a> un, especially when 
connected with navfc < pit, means* a contest, a game; and th»‘ latter word signifies a general asstmhfy 
for festal purjxsses. The great as«a*mliliei» at Olympia, for instance, were go called. This makes it 
probable that the words refer to the rejoicing to be instituted in thanksgiving to the gods for Aga¬ 
memnon's safe return, immediately after whirh a deliberation is to be held upon the present con¬ 
dition of public adairs, and what should la? done to remedy the disorders that may have crept into 
the state during the long absence of the king. • Translate, then, And haring appointed public game* 

(or rejoicings), in the festal gathering of all the people, i oc tcill deliberate on public affairs.' .. , . 

*^0 si .YutyjL H 7 / 

This note gives the impression that ayfw never signifies an assembl£ whereas it is 
its primary signification (<S yta to lead or bring together.) Mr. Felton is believed to 
have edited the Iliad ; can behave forgotten the opening o^f the l^tb^ok? 

Avro A'ayuv \aoibt doas mivf\a^ ZicacTot 


'lOKicvavT itvai. 


t .r xr f • ’v ** ? 

Now the assembly^tcas broken up, and the peo\ 
swift ships. 


d) 


scattered to go each to their 


* 816. (Jor\r\v KUTnppi^ ticv. Two interpretations have been given to these words ; should fora a 
desperate scheme, Blomkikld. Schneider, and others ; and. to orrrthrmc the senate; t. the coun¬ 
cil of elders, who may be supposed to have been invests! with the powers of government during 
the absence of the king. This is the view of .SchPtz. Hi tler, Wellaukr, and Klausxn. The 
objection to the former is, that it requires a forced meaning to l*e assigned to Karapfirzrut, i eg to 
form rashly, or to push on desperately, whereas its usual signification is to cast denen. The objection 
to the latter is, that it is an abrupt and unprepared introduction of the council of rVporrcc, without 
the article rye. May not the difficulty be removed by taking docXijv in its usual sens*' of counsel, 
deliberation ? Then r« Tuppisrrnv fi'JvXtiv would be to do just what a mob is most likely to do, to 
cast down counsel; to reject authority and scorn deliberation.’. 


Blomfield’s interpretation does not require a forced meaning to be assigned to 
KarappiitTtiv as any one may see who will take the trouble to look at his note on Thebi 
1030. KdTa^pirTttv (iov\r\v is periclitari consilium, the metaphor being taken from 
throwing dice. 

849, 849. * d\X’ . . . ytpat, but to praise reasonably — this honor ought to come 
from others' 

Another mistranslation of dinTy. To speak with propriety this honor (of a long 
speech, etc.,) ought to come from others. 

888. ‘ *Eim . . . raU. And since I am compelled to hear these things from you.' 

Translate. Since I am compelled to obey you in these things , (avv depending on 
Kariarpappai and r&h an accus. of reference,) and cf. 988. *H phiverht ye rat * 
rXvn <ppcv<ou. 

893, 894. * *0iroj . . . l\ctv. And the house, O king, is in a condition to have 
enough of these under favor of the gods' There is some question of construction 
here; ruvdc may easily be explained as the partitive genitive.* 

There is no question about rtM, the partitive genitive being one of the first rules a 
boy learns in his syntax; the difficulty is with respect to the construction of 
with a nominative, and followed by a verb. Cf. Theocr. xxii. 222. 'Os’ oiroi wapix*»*t 
rat o>? tpds oTko< vrapxct, which however does not help us with regard to fx«i*. On the 
whole it is better to read with Porbon, oIkois. 

908. * AeTypa npoorarfipiov haunting phantom .’ This is not accurate ; vptmfiya 
governs sopHas. Translate. Phantom stationed before my heart , etc. 


* 915-917. XpSvos.. orpnrtff. It is not easy to construct this sentence in a satisfactory manner. 
Taking it in connection with the first part of the antistrophe, however, the chorus seems to be re¬ 
flecting upon the length of time since the expedition was undertaken ; then it is an eye-witness of 
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Agamemnon's safe return; and yet an overmastering fear takes possession of it Klausen con¬ 
structs xp6vo<; with vaphtinatv, translating, Postquam temp us jam, quo rndentum anxilio in arena ten* 
batur navis , praterierat, quum sub Trojam profectus est navigans czcrcitns. But this is obscure, and 
fails to present a consistent idea to the mind. Schneider, with a different reading ( $wty(>6Xois, 
instead of IvutiboXats, and vdpUyfttv, — vap'Sqncv, instead of nap/fiyeer), renders, It is a long while 
since the embarking host, when it started for Troy, with the cables (i. e., taking in the cables) pushed on 
the sandy ships (». e., the ships that had been drawn up on the sand-beach). That is, it is a long 
while since the’Grceian army went on board their fleet and made sail for Troy; implying, that even 
then the same forebodings haunted the mind of the chorus as haunt it now. 

This explanation is probably near the true one. But with the reading of the text we must trans¬ 
late, A time (a long time) has passed since the naval host spent their youtJi, with the imbeddings of the 
cables in the sandy shore (a*«ra<r, doubtful, but perhaps = <kicf?ji), after they had hastened to the plain 
of Troy (had issued forth, making for the place under Troy). 

dear as is not for drrsqs any more than hysadev is for dvUaOcvf Aearos navis is familiar 
to all readers of Herodotus, and there is nothing strange in supposing the existence 
of a feminine form Atari}. But to this word i<aros Mr. Felton makes no allusion, 
neither does he to the emendation of Heath the only reading that suits the 

metre. 

944 — 949. * Td . . . IrraitSiar ; but the mortal hlood of a man which has once 
fallen before [already] on the ground , who can by incantation again recall ? — ’Ovdt 
. . . Iv\aj3iia. Nor with delay did Zeus stop him who knew aright to raise the 
dead* [/ /] 

How Mr. Felton came to make this absurd blunder in the very teeth of sense, J 
syntax and etymology, it is not very easy to determine; but we suppose it must have 
been somewhat in this way. Klausen discourseth on the passage thus luminously; 

* IvXafiua, cunctatio, cautio ut Soph. El. 994: louder* &v rhv tiX&pciav, cunctabunda 
mansisset Eur.Phcen. 782; rij d’lvXafida, xph^iptordry OeQv* Jumbled up with this, 
the Professor probably had some dim recollection of the use of cxoXh in such sen¬ 
tences as this, oxoX £ yap , kpais Sv&ra, X6ytos sdt itivdi dr ax6vot. For we should be slow , 
for our part , to call him a clever scholar ; and by putting the two together he fell into 
his truly remarkable version. Now, since precaution often implies delay , a sentence 
in which the former word occure may often be rendered as if it contained the latter, 
e. g.in Klausen’s first example, rfr IvXdpdar may be loosely rendered cunc- 

tabunda mansisset; but it is not what a scholar would call an accurate version, nor 
has IvXdpcia properly any meaning but caution or precaution. And by no possible 
concatenation of circumstances can ini have an instrumental force. *En'loXafl£tq is 
byway of precaution. Cf. Aribtoph, Vesp. 511. dtptovdr M rvparv(6t. To buy fish 
with a view to (establishing) a tyranny , where * that eminent Hellenist/ (as Felton 
calls Mitchell,) has made one of his usual slips ; and Lysist, 577-8, robs mXovrras 
lavrobs ivi T&n dpxatau Those who mat themselves together for the purpose of get¬ 
ting offices. 'OvSe here means else not. All this is clear from the context, as we shall 
see on translating the whole passage. The abundant gift of Zeus indeed , copious 
and from perennial furrows, is wont to dispel the affliction of hunger} but the 
dark blood of man that has once already fallen upon the earth in death , who can call 
up again by incantation? Else would not Zeus bt wat of precaution have put 
a stop to him that knew aright how to bring back the dead. 

950-954. There ia much obscurity in these lines, arising from the peculiar use of M oipa, twice 
In different or modified senses. Klausen explains it, 'Nisifines a diis prarscripti ne cohibuisscnt, ne 

fines mcos ultra proferrem, sane fuse palam professus essem . yolpa, sors cuique assignata. Hanc 

diatrihuunt dii eertia finibua circumscriptum, quos ultra proferre nomini licet Quibus quum ratio 
reddatur, cur niliil de his curia regi dixerit chorus, non potest hiec sors certis circumscripta finibua 
ad quemquam referri, nisi ad chomm. Hie e finibua egressus esset quos ei aasignaverunt euperi, 
si ha?c professus esset’ Peilk thinks 'that there is an opposition intended between that rcrayykvr) 
Mo?pu, fired Fate or Destiny, to which the Father of gods and men himself was thought to be sub¬ 
ject and the same yolp t, as in a more limited sense administered by the gods . Translate, there¬ 

fore, But if unalterable Fate had not restrained fate in the hands qf the gods, u the power of the 

YOL. XXIX. 72 
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ffodfl, that it should Imd no assistance, and understand the allusion to be to the very remarkable si¬ 
lence of the oracles, of (’alohas, A:c., 6lc.. respecting the fate of Agamemnon on hw return home 
in con«*‘i|U 'nce of which the chorus is discouraged from giving vent to, or in any way acting upon! 
their suspicions.’ , 

P.otlkk. oit«*d by Pptle. suggests the following: * MoTpfi Tcrnypiva de fato quidem ipso, pmpav 
de luturu eventu divinitus cunstituto, intelligo : ut sit sensus. Nisi rcro fotum prohibuitset me dc ju- 
lu.ro rcrum crvntu diri/iitos constituto plura proferre rd prase ire.’ 

I should tr.m-lato it literally. Did not Jiiui Fate hinder me from receiving' fate more from the gods, 
my heart , anticipating my tongue, would be pouring out these things. 

$eoety to receive ! The diametrically opposite sense of the word, which always has 
the idea of bearing from one , not of taking to one. poTpav w\io> « 0*3*. Fate more 
from the Gods ! What Greek ! what Greek ! i This Professor will be the death of 
us! 

There is no reasonable doubt as to the general correctness of Peile’s interpretation 
which is now usually received. Cf. Prom. 515, sqq. ; 

Xnfl. Tf'f nZv aidysrff drriv olaKotrrotyoS ;■ 

lip. M oip.u rpinopfn furifionf r’ 4!p<rvrf. 

Xop. Tofrwr «p i Adi coni' doOcitortpoS ; 

lip. OcAucv d* iKfpv/ot yt rt)v rerpiopciqv. 1 

About jtXco* ipiptiv however, we have an idea of our own, viz., that it should be trans¬ 
lated not to lend assistance , but to prevail (= vXcor tiv) like nXiovos ipipeaOai in Hero¬ 
dotus. Not being able to support this conjecture by any parallel passages we merely 
throw it out for what it is worth. 

979. ‘ Ovpaua* rrph, here at the door; Hjvie the demonstrative is idiomatically used 
for the adverb here. The accusatives agree with ipt understood referring to Clytem- 
nestra/ 

The slight objection to this construction is, that it leaves v&pa utterly unprovided for 
(as badly off as Cassandra was in a strange country, we should say, if it were worth 
while to imitate Mr. Felton’s desperate jokes) Construe, ov rot <r^oAr) there is not leu 
sure you must know, (£p0 rpificiv dvpdtaw for me to delay at the door rapa Kfjrct by this 
woman. 

1068, 1069. ‘ apiptdaXn kukoTs . . . 0to¥, * life encompassed with ills* More ac¬ 
curately overgrown with ills. 

1101 — 9. ‘A aptpds . . . pet$ov. And it stems about to approach like a blast 
(ir*£fc)v) brightened to the rising of the sun, so as to dash against the rays much more 
than this calamity * 

If Mr. Felton had taken the trouble to read Peile’b note, he would have seen 
how and why Xapirpds (and similarly clarus in Latin) when applied to wind comes to 
mean fresh-blowing , and would have been saved a mistranslation accordingly. Towk 
wfiparos mXv pcT$ov does not mean much more than this calamity, but a much greater 
calamity than this one. 

1122. ‘"Qaircp cl rapcaTarcii, as if you were native here* 

Translate simply just as if you were standing by. 

1132. ( Ilc3$ <J»Jr • . . irfm expresses surprise on the part of the speaker. 

How in the world were you unharmed by the Loxian*s wrath.* 

This would rather be &pa as in Plato, Phaedr. 228, D., ri apa lv rif &pi<rrtpaixcts, what 
in the world have you, what can it be that you have in your left hand. Aifra has 
three significations. 1st. In affirmations intensive Sijra certainly not. 2d. In 
ironical concessions admissive ; t<3 at 3 Smaiio l%ra your principle forsooth. 3rd. In 
prohibitions and interrogations, supplicatory, ph Inra. Do n’t, I beg of you, and above; 
how, prithee, were you unscathed, etc. 
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1173. *H . . . iftw. Indeed thou didst greatly mistake the curse of my pre¬ 
dictions, This would require a genitive apac • Translate. Thou didst pay little at¬ 
tention to, thou didst entirely overlook the curse, etc. 

1183. 1184. E vcvxerai . . . <p6vov. She exults while sharpening the sword for 
her husband, to repay death for my bringing hither* 

Is exults to repay good Bostonese ? It certainly is not good English. 

1206. ‘ virrtanfia is the subject of the infinitive a'av that the prostration of his fallen 
father shall bring him.' 

This is a possible translation of virrlaapa, but it is better to understand it the suppli¬ 
cation. ‘ Cculo supinas si tuleris man us.’ Hor. 

1221. *0 6* vcraros . . . TrpLctfivcrai.* SCHNEIDER says, ‘ O b* vcraros rev xp6vov 
for b* 6* vcraros xpoyos,' i. e. the longest (latest) delay is best. 

Bad Greek ; it would be ri vcraros rod xpivov, The common interpretation is the cor¬ 
rect one. 

1244-1347. lf\i( j )....xcipu>naros. Schneider constructs both datives in the same way, and 
translates, I pray to Helios, turning toward the Lust light (bust for me), to requitt: my avengers, together 
with my hated murderers, for the stare who died an easy capture; i. c., the former with good, the latter 
with eviL Klausen has a di tie rent construction: *’Lbr cvxccOai dupliei sensu cum dative jungi 
solet, turn invocandi, turn improcrtmli; illud <iei, hoc homim.s rnlioue hubitu. Utrunique hoc loco 
Junxit poeta; dcus, qui invocatur, est sol; homines, quibus imprimatur Cassandra, sunt ultores ; 
utrique dativo casu positi. Id quod imprecatur, additur accusativo poMtum, verbum rivetv- Ab 
hoc pendet dntivus alter b\0pm<; <f>ovevot rots fuuiq. Prerib ns, quibus snlrm in ultima lues inroco, im- 
jrrteor uUoribus mcis ut ocrisuribus incisis me is idem solvent. ’KncvxeoUai est vox media pariter at 
qUe imprecari, imprecari notes bona et mala; Cassandra imprecatur vimlicilms facilnn victoriam. 
Tlvttv quidem dici solet de oo qui posnam solvit; ut rivetv omnino est debitum reddere, debitum 
solvere, quod quia ad ultorem, qui debitum iniliyit pmnam, trausferatur, non est quod impediat’ 

Peile translates the whole passage, And unto the sun do I address my prayer , with last gaze on his 
brightness, for my avengers in wrath to make the like return unto my murderers, for a slave’s death, an 
easy achievement. With this I should, in the main, agree. The dative riuaopois I understand to be 
the dativus commodi , instead of mi accusative before r<V«v. Translate, then, I pray to the sun, look¬ 
ing upon his light for the last time, in behalf of my avengers, that they may npay to my hated murder - 
ers alike (treatment like to that I have received, i. e n death), I having died a slave, an easy captive. 

It is not at all surprising that Messrs. Schneider and Felton, should have mistaken 
the construction here, but somewhat singular that Klausen aud Peile should have 
done so. T tvsiv is said of those who pay the penalty, not those who inflict it. Trans¬ 
late. I invoke the tun upon my hostile murderers that they may pay the like penalty 
td my avengers, when I, a slave, have been put to death, an easy conquest. 

1254. * boKrvhoitiKT&v. Both Klausen and Peile have this reading in the text, but 
explain it in their notes as if it were bwcrvXoSeU <ov, agreeing with pcXdBpwv. But the 
word, at least as here accented, is a participle of JmrruArxJurrffo ; agreeing with m, 
And no one, pointing with his finger. Schneider agrees with Klausen aud Peile’s 
interpretation, and has the reading 6a ktv\o6cUt(ov, which that interpretation requires.’ 

Boves locuti sunt! Schneider and the Eliot Professor are actually right for 
for once! 

1278,1279. * ol 61 . . . x c pi but they, treading to the earth the fame of delay, 
sleep not upon their hand.* 

Translate: But they, trampling to the ground regard for delay, do not sleep, (are 
not inactive) with their hand. 

1311 —1314. * K.d>«pvatuiv . . . XoxcOpaciv, And panting out a sharp gush of blood , 
he strikes me with the dark drop of bloody dew, rejoicing no less than the harvest 
field rejoices with beauty in the south wind of Zeus. [Porson’s emendation AiocM™ 
is universally received ; translate therefore, rejoices in the shower given of Zeus,] in 
the birth of the flower-cup . Rather in the birth of the fruit , * when the calyx input- 
ting forth its fruit* (Linwood.) 
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1317 —1318. 4 ’Ei . . . ovv, And if it were a seemly thing (of seemly or befit¬ 
ting things) to pour libation* upon the corpse , it would be justly done — nay over-justly! 

The peculiar force of <!3*rt, to go so far as is entirely omitted in this translation. 

1349. 4 Qvvtp . . . (rtf/aivtTai, Thy mind raves as therefore, (ow r * therefore, i. e. 
as was to be expected) with blood-shed ding fortune! 

Translate. Thy mind raves then, just as tea* to be expected in an occurrence of 
bloodshed. 

1350,1351. 4 Aivat . . 4 iriTotf A clot of blood upon thy face unatoned for, be- 
comes thee well. Spoken in bitter sarcasm and by implication threatening punish¬ 
ment, the threat being completed in the rest of the sentence. Klausbn explains If 
w pixci clare apparet, and Peilk, i* clearly to be *een !^ ' < u r 'AjJTlTT \ * n ’ 

Klauben and Peile are quite right and Felton is quite wrong, if' ' c! 

1353. 4 Kai. * • * difur. And thou hearest this justice of my oaths! | * 

Translate : This sanction of my oaths. 

1365. 4 in pa 6 9 Avx ixpa{a r r)y, and they have done things not unestimated; s. e., the 
acts have been noted and the proper penalty has been affixed to them ; or, and they 
have not fared undeservedly; they huve received the punishment they deserved.’ 

This is a fair specimen of the way in which Mr. Felton brackets together a wrong 
and a right translation, without passing any opinion on their respective merits. 

1403. 4 aivclf, 4 you speak of; a sense which property belongs only to the radical 
verb aha, 1 say; whence alvoc, a speech , narration or mention! Peile.’ 

Where was this note when Mr. Felton mistranslated divuv and aim three times 
over, as we have shown? How came he to bring it in here, at the eleventh hour? 
Such an inconsistency is almost enough to make us suspect that this edition is the 
work of two hands ; certainly it is too bad for any one man. 

1453, 4. 4 Ai/cs- • • • fioioa, And Justice is whetting (her sword) for another 
business of harm — Fate, in addition to other whettings! 

Here is a mistranslation of *pdi &X Xais Bnydvaioi, which, however, is corrected a 
few lines lower down, for the Professor’s translations are like some people’s stones: 
they are never repeated twice the same way. The best reading here is bueyv. Fate 
is whetting (the edge of) Justice, against (to avenge) a fresh deed of wrong , upon 
fresh whet-stones. 


* 1573, 1574. Irtixcr* .... txpdlnpyv. This is oq§ of the least explained passages ha the whole 
play. Clytemnestka has interposed to prevent bloodshed. She has spoken to JSoisthts, and 
now turns to the old men, the chorus, wishing obviously to persuade them to desist. Taking the 
words as they stand in the text, they mean, literally, And go now, old mat, to your fated houses, be¬ 
fore doing or suffering any thing unseasonable ; these things must needs be as toe hart done them. 
One difficulty is with vtrpupirovf, applied to houses. Klausen says, ‘ 11 erpwpivov, quidqnid certa 
quadam natune lege alieui nssignatur est; id quod optime dicitur ae domilms, qua? hennlitatis jure 
a patre ad tilium trnnseunt.’ Upon this PeilIc remarks, that the expression ‘is probably to be 
traced to those, predestinarian notions which ASschylus, “non poeta solum sed etiam Pythago- 
reus,” is known to have entertained ; and with the “ flattering unction’’ of which it is curious to 
observe how Clytemnestka once more seeks to sustain her drooping spirit, under that manifest 
reaction of the moral sense under which, true to nature, the poet has introduced her in this clos¬ 
ing scene.’ 

* Schneider explains the word very much in the same way, and refers to Bdbipidis for author¬ 
ity. Euripides, however, never uses the word in connection with such an object as a house or 
common residence, and there is no pa.-sage in any of his plays by which this usage can be justified. 
A writer in the Rheinisches Museum iiir Philologie (1841-42, p. 450) stigmatizes eo/iov< rirpa^tootV 
as ‘ineptum,’ ‘quod nihil aliud,signifiect quoin ad suas cujusque wiles. Tales ineubidum est Cato 
alieui assignatas uppeU&rc.' lie punctuates and reads the passage thus : 


^yirelxcr 1 ol yipovrti hbrj xpbf bSpovt ’ xer-pwfjevovf 
Upiv xaOth ipiavr ’ dxaipov X?H V rfl ^’ txpd\aptr! 


Go now, old men, to your homes ; it was necessary that we, being fated, should do what we have done to 
him who wrought a crime btfttrc he suffered. This brings out Peile’s idea of predestination in a 
strong light; but the language is harsldy dealt with to force that construction upon it 


?'.■/. r 
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Our only remark upon this long and inconclusive note shall be to quote the proper 
emendation of v. 1573, (Heath’s :) 

1 Em^er' ?)$n 6’ hi yeoouTts, irpds idpovs, rerpu)pivov{ 
spiv waOtiv, Spatrai r' &<aipov* 

Go home now , old men , before you are wounded and suffer , and do what is un- 
seasonableJ 

1578. ‘ ’AAX4. • • • airavdtaat. But that these men should flourish at me an idle 
tongue ; that they should cast off upon tTie flowers of a foolish tongue.’ 

The former of these is meant for the literal translation, but the latter is decidedly 
the more literal of the two ; though neither of them is remarkable for accuracy. 
Translate with Peile, But to think that these men should thus shed upon me the 
exuberance of a foolish tongue ! 

1588,9. * ivir}. * * * «aXc3*. Pay no heed to these senseless bowlings; land 
you in power will set all right about this house.* 

He cannot leave Aeschylus without a blunder in the very last line. sparSwe go¬ 
verns 6a>pdru v. Translate, I and you f ruling these halls , will set them well in order . 

We have thus proved at length Mr. Felton’s inaccuracy. There are a few other 
sins which we have to charge him with. In the first place, he is to blame for much 
otiose information and translation. We do not allude to such notes as that on v. 7* 
It is possible that the Harvard youth may require to be informed that * the article, 
by a frequent usage, stands for a pronoun.’ But we mean such remarks as * dvyfjv, 
in opposition with ri/i/ffoAuv,’ v. 9, and ( d?e4 Avpag, without the lyre ,* v. 920. Why, 
what could dvev Avpaj mean but without the lyre ? Could it mean with the lyre ? 
or without a drum? Who could ever mistake the meaning of it? Now there are 
two reasons why Mr. Felton should have kept clear of these superfluities; first, 
because the room they take up might have been much better occupied by explana¬ 
tions of real difficulties which he has left unexplained ; secondly, because his clique 
have always blamed our New-York editors on this very account; that their notes 
and explanations were too profuse. 

Next, he has endeavored to get credit for extensive poetic reading at second-hand. 
Numerous passages are quoted from the English poets in illustration of particular ex¬ 
pressions, and very seldom is any intimation given that they have been before cited. 
Now of these extracts, (there are some twenty* eight of them in all,) all but three 
are taken from ( Botes’ Illustrations of Aeschylus and Sophocles,’ a work of equal 
labor and taste, and better known in this meridian than the professor seems to have 
suspected. 

Finally, he is guilty of sad disrespect to his author in the matter of various jokelets 
and punlings. A commentator on Aristophanes may be allowed to show his wit, 
though considering the humorist hef is brought into comparison with, he ought first to be 
quite sure that it is of the first water; but what shall we say to a note like this: 

* 806 — 808. The high-wrought expressions which the poet places in the mouth of 
Clytemnestra are in strict accordance with her fierce but most dissembling and simu¬ 
lating character. The many halters that had been loosened, sorely against her will, 
would have excited Agamemnon’s suspicion, perhaps, at any other moment, that there 
was a drop too much * 

That an editor of Aeschylus should play off such foolery! We must drop the 
Eliot professor; he is altogether too much for our patience. c ▲. ■. 
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A Year or Consolation. By Mrs. Butler, late Fanny Kemble. Two volumes io one. pp. 307. 

Now-York: Wiley and Putnam. 

This is a very characteristic book. In the year which Mrs. Butler passed in 
Italy, she evidently crowded together as much observation of nature, art, and Italian 
human kind, as could well be embraced in that Bpace of time ; and numerous, nay 
almost thrice-hackneyed, as works on Italy have become, it is no scant praise of the 
book before us to say, that we have read it through, from title-page to colophon, with 
unabated interest. Much of this interest may be owing to the strong sympathy which 
' one naturally feels for a lady so gifted, placed, by the shipwreck of her domestic affec¬ 
tions, apart with Racii&l, 1 mourning for her children, and refusing to be comforted,* 
how attractive soever the scenes and teeming the associations by which she is sur¬ 
rounded. It will be remarked by even the most casual reader of her pages, how 
frequently, after long wanderings among the hallowed scenes and objects of the 
4 Eternal City,’ and filling her mind with the thoughts and images of the past, she 
returns homo only to commune with her sorrowful spirit, and pour out her soul in sad, 
sad song. Take the following touching lines, as one of many kindred examples in verse, 
of the grief which 4 sat at her bereaved heart, and gnawed at its cruel leisure.* * I 
have seen to-day,* she writes, ‘ the first blossoms of the spring;’ and thereupon arises 
to her desolate recollection this affecting picture, limned by * a branch of flowering 
acacia:* 

* The blossoms hang again upon the tree. 

As when with their sweet breath they greeted me 
Against my casement, on that sunny morn, 

When thou, first blossom of my spring, was born 
And as I lay, panting from the fierce strife 
With death anil agony that won thy life, 

Their snowy clusters hung on their brown bough, 

E’en as upon my breast, my May-bad, thou. 

They seem to me thy sisters, Oh, my child! 

And now the air, full of their fragrance mild, 

Recalls that hour ; a tenfold agony 
Pulls at my heart-strings, as 1 think of thee. 

Was it in vain! Oh, was it all in vain ! 

That uiglit of hope, of terror, and of pain, 

When from the shadowy boundaries of death, 

I brought thee safely, breathing living breath 
Upon my heart — it was a holy shrine, 

Full of God’s praise — theyluid thee, treasure mine! 

And from its tender depths the blue heaven smilod, 

And the white blououiB bowed to thee, my child, 

And solemn joy of a new life was spread, 

Like a mysterious halo, round that bed. 

And now how is it, since eleven years 
Have steeped that memory in bitterest tears} 

Alone, heart-broken, on a distant shore, 

Thy chddless mother sits lamenting o’er 

Flowers, which the spring culls from this foreign earth, 

Thy twins, that crowned the morning of thy birth. 

How is it with thee — lost — lost — precious one! 

In thy fresh spring-time growing up alone ? 

W hat warmth unfolds thee ? — what sweet dews are shed, 

Like love and patience over thy youug bend ? 

What holy springs feed thy deep inner life ? 

What sheltrrs thee from passion’s deadly strife ? 

What guards thy growth, straight, strong, and full and free, 

Lovely and glorious, oh, my fair young tree ? 

God — Father — Thou — who by this awful fate 
Hut lopp’d, and stripp’d, and left me desolate I 
In the dark biuer floods that o’er my soul, 

Their billows of despair triumphuut roll, 

Let me not be o'erwhelm'd !’ 

As a vivid picture of life iu Rome, as a record of thoughts made sacred by sorrow, 
and as in all respects an eminently readable book, we commend this * Year of Conso- 
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lation’ to our readers. It strikes us that iu certain of her descriptions Mrs. Butler 
would have done well to have chosen with more care the synonymes of sundry terms 
which she employs, and again and again repeats, as if there were something attrac¬ 
tive in a nasty word ; but that is a matter of taste, with which we are not disposed 
to quarrel — especially in the case of a lady. The volume,'we should add, is distin¬ 
guished by that external neatness which is characteristic of the issues of its publishers. 


The Library of American Biography. Lives of Daniel Boone and Benjamin Lincoln. 

Iu one volume, pp. 432. Boatou : Charles C. Little and James Brown. 

We always welcome with pleasure any of the volumes of this excellent series; 
being well assured that under the competent and careful supervision of a historian so 
long and so well approved as Mr. Sparks, each successive issue will sustain the pro¬ 
mise of its predecessors. Of the many writers who have given sketches of the his¬ 
tory of Daniel Boone to the public, scarcely any two, according to the author of the 
life before us, (John M. Peck, Esq., formerly of Saint Louis,) have agreed in many 
of the prominent events of his life, and still more have they differed in the time and 
place of his birth and that of his decease. A fiction concerning the latter event was 
adopted with too little caution by the lamented Timothy Flint, and on the authority 
of his book has been propagated by several others; a story which, a few days after 
its first promulgation, the old pioneer told the editor he would n’t believe, if he had 
told it himself. A tale of Boone equally groundless * stands grouped a marble lie’ in 
the rotunda of the capital at Washington. Filson’s brief sketch, published in 1784, 
is the earliest authentic account of Boone, who wrote it from the statements of the 
adventurous backwoodsman himself. The sources from which the author of the 
present memoir'derived the events of Boone’s early life, are conversations with Colo¬ 
nel Boone himself, the traditions of his family and friends, and especially the commu¬ 
nications of his nephew and niece. Many incidents, and the means of settling several 
doubtful points, have been obtained by much research from other sources; while many 
facts appertaining to the middle and latter periods of his life have been obtained from 
the children with whom he resided toward the close of his life and from his wife. Indeed 
every publication concerning Boone, or the early history of Kentucky, has been care¬ 
fully examined and collated with other statements; and even while the work was in 
progress, the author made a visit to the settlement in Missouri, where he lived and died, 
to confer with his descendants and neighbors ; thus being enabled to confirm some 
doubtful particulars, and to add two or three new incidents to his spirited and inte¬ 
resting narrative. 

The memoir of General Lincoln, so well known by his deeds in the dark times of , 
our history, is from the pen of Francis Bowen, Esq., editor of the * North-American 
Review.’ Its materials have been drawn almost wholly from the letters and private 
papers of the General himself, which have been preserved in a state of great com¬ 
pleteness, and which throw much light on some of the most interesting passages in 
the history of the American revolution. A clear narrative of facts is here submitted 
to the public, unconnected with speculations about causes and political principles. 
The present volume, like its predecessors, is beautifully executed, and has the added 
attraction of a faithful portrait of the great western pioneer. 
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Omoo: a Narrative or Adventures in the 8ou*h 8ba«. By Hkuan Melville, Author of 

* Typce.’ lu two volumes, pp. 28 a. New-York : Harper and Brothers. 

Without being equal in spirit and interest to its popular predecessor, this is yet a 
very clever and entertaining work. Aside from the fact that the volumes are full of 
incident, wliich if not always striking is nevertheless generally attractive, the style 
of the writer—simple and unpretending, with no apparent aim of forcing the atten¬ 
tion and admiration of the reader, and by that very circumstance securing both — is 
one of its very highest recommendations. Mr. Melville gives us at times, in his 
narrative, admirable limningB of life on board whaling vessels, filled as they too gene¬ 
rally are with the most motley crews, reckless sailors from every nation in the known 
world, who, w T hen not on ship-board, harbor among the barbarous or semi-civilized 
islands of Polynesia, or along the western coast of South America. A familiar (and 
but for the solemn assurance of the author to the contrary, we should add, high- 
colored) account is given of the present condition of the * converted’ Polynesians, as 
affected by their promiscuous intercourse with foreigners, and the teachings of the 
missionaries, combined. In a modest preface, Mr. Melville tells us that the present 
narrative has no other connection with * Typee,* save that it necessarily begins where 
that work left off. Its title is derived from the dialect of the Marquesas Islands, 
where the word, 1 Omoo,’ among other usee, signifies a rover, or a person wandering 
from one island to another, like some of the natives. The author professes to describe 
merely what he has seen ; and so evidently natural are his pages, that we are bound 
to take him at his word, and to believe farther, that the reflections in which be occa¬ 
sionally indulges are spontaneous, and such as would suggest themselves to the most 
casual observer. 1 Omoo’ has already passed to a third edition. 


Washington and his Generals. By J. T. Headley. Author of ‘ Napoleon *bd his Marshals,' 
‘The Sacred MouuUuus,’elc. In two volumes; Volume First, pp. 348. New-York: Bakes and 
Scribner. 

There are very many modem historical works, coldly correct and methodically 
dull, wliich in the eyes of certain astute critics would no doubt bear away the palm 
from this book of Mr. Headley's. While we would say nothing in favor of incor¬ 
rectness or carelessness of style, of which oar author is certainly not unfrequently 
guilty, in the heat and impetuosity of his descriptions, we must nevertheless admit, 
that we are inclined to overlook these defects when they are so well atoned for by 
the life and vigor of the narrative, in perusing the stirring incidents of which we 
are borne so unresistingly along. Mr. Headley’s design, in which he has well suc¬ 
ceeded, was to group around Washington the chief characters and scenes of our 
revolution ; and in doing so, to present an accurate description of every battle-field 
in which they were engaged; leaving out dry detail, and those minutie which might 
be indispensable perhaps in giving their separate lives, and preserving only their more 
important characteristic acts. In this way he sets before us, by no elaborate touches 
of the pencil, but by the bold strokes of a rich brush and a free hand, the picturesque 
and striking features in the history and career of Washington, Putnam, Montgo¬ 
mery, Arnold, Stark, Schuyler, Gates, and Wayne. To these sketches we 
would call the attention of our readers; not by a labored review, made up of long 
extracts, open to all readers, (a cheap method of filling the pages of a magazine,) 
but by the expression of our own unbiassed opinion of its merits. 
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Doctor J. C. Warren, of Boston. — We welcome with pleasure the following 
tribute to an eminent surgeon, who although belonging to a sister city, has acquired 
a fame which makes him the common property of the republic: 1 The Boston jour¬ 
nals announce that Doctor J. C. Warren, the celebrated and venerable surgeon — in¬ 
deed we may say, the father of modern surgery in America — has recently been 
chosen President of the Natural History Society in that city. This election is no 
less honorable to the learned Society than to the veteran Professor whom they have 
sought to honor by their vote. It is no weak testimony to our own worth, justly to 
appreciate what is truly worthy in others ; and we doubt if the Boston Society could 
have given a more satisfactory proof of the high stand they have taken and sustained 
in the sacred cause of science, than the unanimity with which a man of such various 
merit and unceasing ardor in the service of his noble profession was called to the chair. 

* It is now three months since Doctor Warren delivered his valedictory address to 
the Boston Medical School. At that time it was generally understood that his desire 
was gradually to wean himself from the severer bondage of the profession to which 
for upward of forty yearB he has given his labor and his life; that he was willing to 
resign to younger men a post which he has so honorably occupied, and to devote a 
larger portion of his time to those kindred studies which have always been his pas¬ 
sion, but spite of his enthusiasm, whose blandishments he has hitherto resisted for the 
more charitable, the more Christian office of doing practical good to his fellow-men. 
We can contemplate no nobler self-sacrifice than that of duty to desire, when desire 
is encouraged by success. Doctor Warren has made this sacrifice, and for his good¬ 
ness thousands will sigh thanks to his name. Almost half a century of his life — a 
life that might have been given to social pleasures, to learned ease, to the cultivation 
of innate propensities for study and science — he, like a valiant martyr, has resigned 
to hard work, to professional bondage, to daily toil; incessant, restless though regular; 
unmitigated and without a truce. Surely this must be a source of unfailing com¬ 
placency, that powers which have, amid all the drudgery of worldly business, contri¬ 
buted so greatly to the advancement of his art, have not the less been steadfast to the 
mechanical, the less glorious but not less useful duty, of relieving pain, of curing the 
infirm, of bringing back the dying to life. All honor to such a man ! Let not the 
world, in their blind admiration for accidental discoveries; for early and fortunate 
pioneers in the cause of knowledge; for lucky speculators and ingenious finders of 
new arts ; forget their vast, their manifold obligations to those conscientious and gene¬ 
rous men who consider that day lost which is not spent in direct benefit to humanity; 
who bravely resign the allurements of experiment for the practice of established du- 
vol. xxix. 73 
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ties; and who are more sensible of the excellence of labor than of literary or scien¬ 
tific distinction. 

‘ But Doctor Warren in his busy life has found space for both. In him we have 
seen beautifully combined the hard-working, plodding, indefatigable craftsman with 
the quickness, the caution, the close observation and the philosophic conclusion of 
the well-trained and careful thinker. The skill of his hand has a precious counter¬ 
part in the sagacity and profundity of his mental achievements. From the time when, 
ardent with youth and ambition, he brought from Europe those new operations for 
hernia, for the ligature of arteries, for staphyloraphy, and many others previously un¬ 
known in this country, to the present day, be has manifested the same zeal, the same 
spirit of investigation, the same strictness of research and anxious struggles for im¬ 
provement which distinguished his early career. Nothing that promised well escaped 
him; nothing that savored of charlatanry received his encouragement Cautious, 
judicious and deliberate, he has keenly distinguished between pretence and truth. 
He did not believe in * VEau Brocchieri ,’ but he had faith in the late development of 
Sulphuric Ether. It ought to be conspicuously recorded to Doctor Warren’s honor, 
that he was one of the first who gave countenance to the promulgation of this new 
discovery, and who acceded, against much discouragement and frequent sneers, in 
spite of professional prejudice and unexperienced feare, to the trial of a novel and 
doubtful process which now bids fair to stand out as one of the great triumphs of 
modern experiment. Had not Doctor Warren consented to the trial of Ether at the 
Massachusetts hospital; had he been as timidly over-wise as some other sage doctors 
(of New-York and elsewhere) perhaps the world would still be ignorant of the bless¬ 
ing which has been bestowed upon them in this new practice. 

1 Honor, we say, to a man like this ! Long may he live to enjoy the fruits of his 
long life of toil, and to prosecute those studies which have ever been his passion, and 
which he still feels a duty ! May the blessing of a late departure, which he has him¬ 
self bestowed upon so many, be allotted to him, both for his own sake and for man¬ 
kind’s ! May he forget in his studies the slow approach of years, and preserve to the 
end that youthful zeal and that genial interest in his race which a life of honorable 
toil and watchful temperance have fairly earned : 

‘ Semper enim in his studiis laboribusque viventi; non intelligitur quando obrepat soncctus: its 
sensiro, sine sensu, actns senescit; nec subitd frangitur, sed diuiurnitale extinguitur.’ 

Long may the venerable Professor be permitted to apply these words of Tully to 
himself! All who knew him will acknowledge the modesty, while they feel the 
strength, of his own claims to such a gentle close of his earthly labors. It ought to 
be a satisfaction to himself, as it is a comfort to the commonwealth, that in doffing the 
harness in which he has so faithfully toiled, he bequeaths his duties and his skill to a 
son* in every way worthy of his distinguished father. He need not say with Prob- 
pero, in abjuring the 1 rough magic’ of his art: 

• 1 I’ll break my staff, 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

\ I’ll drown my books.' 

A filial hand has already received the hereditary implements which we trust he is 
destined to wield with equal felicity, and keep fresh for another half century the illus¬ 
trious name of Warren. r. 

* Doctor J. Mason Warren, one of the youngest, but most assiduous and thorough-bred sur¬ 
geons of America. 
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Music in the Metropolis. — Music has not boon very flourishing for the last 
few weeks, for almost all the concert-givers are out of the city. English opera we 
have none, and our Italian company at Palmo’s has been very irregular in its per¬ 
formances; partly in consequence of the illness of the tenor, and then through sick¬ 
ness of the Prima Donna. Our resident artists but rarely give concerts, because the 
public never support them. However good the programme offered, tho professor 
always loses money by tho affair. Mrs. Edward Loder and Mr. W. A. Kino tried 
a concert conjointly a short time since ; and although the bill was very attractive, 
(the first part consisting of gems from the opera of * Oberon/ and the second part of 
the entire first act of ‘ Cinderella,’ songs, duetts, chorusses, etc.,) still the concert 
was poorly attended. Those who were there were delighted ; but tho givers of the 
concert must have lost money. The same thing may be said, with some little qualifi¬ 
cation perhaps, of the recent concert given by Mr. George Loder, one of the clever¬ 
est and most versatile of our musical professors. His bill of performance was an 
excellent one ; his assistants of the first order of merit; yet he could not have real¬ 
ized more than an hundred dollars by his concert. 

The Italian opera company, from Havana, played two nights at the Park Thea¬ 
tre, previous to going to Boston, and tho rush to hear them was tremendous. There 
has not been such a crush in ‘ Old Drury’ for many a long day. In its arrangements 
the company is perfect; that is to say, they have two or three excellent singers of 
each voice, soprano, tenor and bass ; so that if tho Prima Donna is taken ill, another 
nearly as good is ready to supply her place ; and so with the other voices. They 
also brought with them a splendid chorus, and a really fino band. They produced 
the opera of * Ernnni ,* by Verdi, for the first time in New-York. There is much in 
the music to please, and much that if left out would greatly improve the opera. The 
lovers of the German school look with contempt upon Verdi, because he is an 
Italian ; while the devotees of Bellini and Donizetti give him the cold shoulder 
because he leans somewhat toward the Germans ; so that poor Verdi is in a situa¬ 
tion somewhat similar to Mahomet's coffin ; suspended between two opinions, and 
rejected by both. 

The Prima Donna, Signorini Tedesco, is a true artiste. She is youthful, finely 
formed, with features at once commanding and expressive. Her voice is delicious in 
quality, pure and equal throughout, powerful and flexible in a remarkable degree. 
She sings with passion and energy, delicacy and expression ; her style is finished, 
and her execution is very brilliant, distinct, and marked by fine artistical taste. She 
made a decided ‘ hitindeed, we have rarely seen so much genuine enthusiasm dis¬ 
played by the public in this country. She was of course called out, and was received 
with a waving of hats and handkerchiefs, the audience standing all the while. The 
tenor, the baritone and the bass are all of them finished singers. Their school is un¬ 
impeachable, and all they do is distinguished by the utmost taste and artistic pro¬ 
priety. The chorus is the best operatic chorus we have had here, both in the quality 
of the voices and the promptness and precision of their execution. The band is also 
admirable. It contains, among a number of excellent artists, at least two who are 
eminent as soloists. Signor Arditi, as a violinist, exhibits many points which mark 
him out as a superior artist; and with so many excellences, we are at a loss to ima¬ 
gine why he has not attained a place in the front rank of living violinists. Signor 
Botksini, as a contra-bassist, or double-bass-player, is second to none in the world. 
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He is the Paganini of that cumbersome instrument, and hugs it as closely and ten¬ 
derly as the mighty Wizard fondled his favorite Cremona or Straduorious. The 
ravishing tones and wonderful execution which he draws out of this unwieldy instru¬ 
ment beggar all power of description; and his hearers, at the conclusion of his con¬ 
certs, seemed actually beside themselves with delight and astonishment To say 
that he was applauded would but half express the tumult of enthusiasm which 
greeted him. The entire company return to New-York this month ; and if we may 
predict their success by their merit, they will have no reason to regret their visit to 
our northern regions. 

There is great talk about new opera-houses in New-York. One, to be devoted 
entirely to music, has been commenced in Astor-Place. This is an up-town specu¬ 
lation, and will answer admirably in ten or fifteen years, provided the plan of share¬ 
holders* tickets be abandoned; but if that system is persisted in, the theatre will 
never answer. The theatre now rising so rapidly on Broadway and Leonard-street 
is, we hear, to be devoted to English and Italian opera during certain portions of the 
season. The situation points this out as a perfectly safe enterprise, and one which 
will be popular with the people. But there is another scheme, as yet only talked 
about, and that is, a magnificent hotel, theatre and concert-room on the site of Niblo’s 
Garden. Whoever carries such a scheme out will surely realize a colossal fortune. 
At present, however, Rumor is the only one actively engaged in this undertaking. 
A splendid concert-room, one hundred and twenty feet long by eighty feet wide, is 
now in the progress of erection adjoining Bond-street-House, by Mr. Lafarge. The 
situation is very high up, but the building is so greatly needed that it must needs com¬ 
mand success. 

We are promised, early in September, a magnificent Musical Festival, which is 
to continue for three days and three nights, after the plan of the English and Ger¬ 
man festivals. There are to be nearly six hundred vocal and instrumental per¬ 
formers ; and to insure a performance as great in quality as in numbers, the rehearsals 
are to commence immediately. This festival will be worthy of New-York, and will 
undoubtedly attract hundreds of visitors from the neighboring cities and state ; for 
certainly such a musical gathering has never been known in this country. And 
lastly, touching musical matters, a musical weekly paper, to be called ‘ The Musical 
Times,* to be edited by Mr. Henry C. Watson, assisted by several musical and lite¬ 
rary gentlemen, is about being published by Mr. John P. Ridner, 289 Broadway, 
who is already the agent for the most useful and valuable artistic journal in the 
world, namely the * London Art-Union* By the prospectus we learn that the 
1 Musical Times’ will be a journal of news, correspondence and criticism; a sort of 
expositor between the profession and the public ; a means of communication for 
manufacturers and publishers with the people and the profession. Such a journal 
has been wanted here for years; but at this time it seems indispensable, when we 
reflect how many interests there are to advocate and abuses to correct The editor, 
Mr. Watson, is a gentleman whose ability we have never heard questioned, even by 
those who dissent from his opinions upon certain points. The public may therefore 
rely, that whatever he does will be well done. Beside occasional pieces of original 
engraved music, four fine portraits, separate from the paper, will be given during the 
year. The first one iB promised to be ready with tho first number. These portraits 
alone will be worth the price of subscription. The musical public should cordially 
support a journal which may effect so much good in the cause of the art 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — We sit down to our ‘ gossipry* for 
June at our summer quarters on the Hudson. At Mr. Dobb, his Ferry, we indite 
this matter; and reader, wherever you are, and ‘ whoever you may be, or not,’ if 
you have human perceptions, and a heart, would that yoor * daily walk and conver¬ 
sation* might be amidst such glorious scenery as that by which we are surrounded! 
Before us spreads wide the Tappaan Zee, so perilous of yore to the old Dutch navi¬ 
gators. Not a wave dimples its broad breast, save the undulations which the fre¬ 
quent passage of some floating palace of the Hudson sends on its mimical errand up 
the smooth beach ; southward, the Palisades, for fifteen miles, frown in purple sha¬ 
dows upon the blue waters of the river; far northward the West Point Highlands 
tower faintly into the sky ; while between them and us the broad bays which indent 
the beautiful shores of the Hudson are thickly sprinkled with white sails, some flit* 
ting into dimness in the distance, and others gliding lazily hitherward on the rece¬ 
ding tide. The whole region, moreover, is classic ground. We are but little re¬ 
moved from the wizard precincts of Sleepy Hollow, the creator of whose celebrity 
sojourns (and long may he sojourn there, in health and happiness!) within sound of 
cock-crowing from the spot where we write; and over on the opposite height, be¬ 
yond where you hear the shriek and trample of the iron steed rushing townward from 
the ‘ laud of Goshen,* bearing the * milk-and-honey* of that fertile region, poor Andre 
expiated his fool-hardy offence against military law. Pleasant it is to be now in the 
easily-accessiblo town, and anon in the equally-accessible country, while both Beem 
but the fresher for the sudden contrast We have been out to look at our recent ex¬ 
periment in hydraulics, and living over again our first impression of a brook water¬ 
wheel. What a power that trifling thing had in evoking past memories ! Possibly 
the thoughts of our own boyhood reverberating in ‘ Young Knick.’b’ mind, at sight 
of our unique machine and crude ‘ water-privilege’ had something to do with it 
We *11 think of that, while we go out upon the verandah, in the beginning of this 
meek yellow gloaming, to see the evening star go up upon its watch, and mark the 
young moon tracking its descending course in light across the silvery waters of the 
Tappaan Zee. • • • The reader will find in the story of * Thirty Years Lost,* from 
our esteemed Constantinople correspondent, some graphic indications of life in the 
French capital. Apropos of that, and especially of a Parisian ‘ Bal MasquS* here 
is an extract of a letter from a highly respectable citizen of New-York, written in 
February last, the revelations of which will not be lost upon American readers : 

‘Did you ever see a‘ilol Masque?* Of course not. Well, I have been to one. J-▲ wouldn’t 

go; so Mr. T- 9 , Mr. J— —8 and I ‘put out’ at twelve o’clock one night, which is the hour at 

which they commcuce. The ‘ Bal’ was at the ‘Academie Royalo,’ tho great French opera-house; a 
very large and splendid building. On these occasions the stage and pit are converted into one vast 
floor for the dancers; the orchestra, composed of over two hundred performers, led by the cele¬ 
brated Musard, being elevated at the farther end of the stage. On our entrance we promenaded 
the saloon, already quite filled by ladies in masks and dominoes. Ladies are all required to be 
masked, which is generally accomplished by a little black mask covering the nose, with openings 
for tho eyes, and leaving the forehead, mouth, and lower part of the face uncovered. The gentle¬ 
men do not mask, so that the ladies have greatly the advantage, inasmuch as the little mask I have 
mentioned completely disguises and conceals them, so that it is entirely impossible to recognize 
them. In this saloon every thing was decent, and going on regularly and in order. We passed from 
here to the floor, where the music and dancing had already commenced; and 1 wish it were possible 
for me to convoy to you an idea of the scene. Men and women, in all sorts of dresses, of all colors 
and shapes, in chapeaus and caps of all conceivable forms, fillod the vast area, and were occupied in 
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the moit lascivious dance you can imagine. Picture to yourself girls in trowsers of crimson, purple 
aud other colors, titled closely to their well-developed limbs ; generally short, and trimmed with laca 
at the bottoms, so a* fairly to exhibit their pretty aukles to the best advantage, salting closely around 
the waist, with nothing but a shirt above, showing their pretty busts perfectly; their hair ‘worked 
under’ (in a way to which I believe ouly Parisian b;irbers are competent,) so as to resemble boys* 
hair exactly ; and then after you have got this part of the picture complete, hang these girls around 
the necks of the men, closely hugged, aud then set them to dancing some exaggeration of the Polka, 
iu comparison with which the w altz is uothiug; then imagine the most glorious music fiom the best 
orchestra iu the world, and you will have so lie idea of the Grand Bal Masque of Paris. The men 
(those on the door, 1 mean,) arc dressed in all sorts of fantastic costumes. Among them I noticed 
two dressed m imitation of our Indians. The ‘ Pierrot,’ as they call it, a white shirt and trowsers, 
with a long while enp, (precisely such, by-lhe-by, as the clown in the Ravel pantomimes always 
wears,) seemed to be ruthcr the favorite, as i saw more of that than of aDy other one. Our tickets 

admitted us to all parts of the house ; so we went all over it, to see what wc could see. Mr. J - 3 

talks French, and became acquainted at a pre\ ious * Bal’ with a young girl iu buys’ clothes, of the 
kind I have described, whom we met in one of the boxes. Acquaintance, however, is quite immate¬ 
rial, as every one speaks to whomsoever he pleases. However, she accosted me iu very good Eng¬ 
lish with * How do you do V * Very well,’ said I ; * how do you do ? how have you been t’ *Oui, 
yes,’ said she; ‘will you kiss me 7 ’ Of course I declined, allegiug the presence of so many people 
as a sufficient apology ; to which she replied, that that made no difference; a fact of which 1 was 
already very well aware, as all around were women on the men’s laps, kissing and hugging, etc., etc. 
These two sentences were all she knew of English. Do you see now what ‘ Bal Mosques' are made 
of? Do you wouder that corruptioa pervades Parisian life almost universally ? The 'Bal VaUnlins* 
is auother place of similar character, which I have also visited ; though here the participators ore in 
their ordiuory dress. Here, as at the other, the performers are chiefly of the grusettos, etc.’ 


James Smith, The witty author of the * Rejected Addresses/ once observed, in 
a letter to a female friend: ‘ We are enjoined npon grave authority to * put off the 
old man.* I should be very happy to do so, if I could. At present, I am flying in 
the face of Scripture, and putting it on.’ The author of the following lines, penned 
when the writer was seventy-eight years of age, does n’t seem to regard his case as 
at all pity-worthy. And truth to say, with such a young spirit in his bosom, why 
should ho? 


*Y*s, l am old ; my strength declines, 

Aud wrinkles tell the touch of Time ; 

Yet might I fancy these the rigns 

Not of decay, but manhood's prime ; 1 

For all within is young and glowing, 

Spite of old age’s outward showing. 

* Yes, I am old i Ambition's call, 

Fame, wealth, distinction’s keen pursuit, 
That once could charm and cheat me — all 
Are now detected, passive, mute. 

Thunk God ! the passions and their riot 
Are bartered for content and quiet. 


'Yes, 1 am old ; but as 1 press 

The vale of years with williug feet, 

Still i)o I find life’s sorrows less. 

Ami till its hallowed joys more sweet; 
Since Time, for every rose he snatches. 
Takes fifty thorns, with all their scratches. 

• Yes, I am old ! Experience now. 

That best of guides, hath made me sage; 
And thus instructed, I avow 
My firm conviction that old age. 

Of all our various terms of living 
Deserves the warmest, best thanksgiving!* 


Some one has well remarked that ‘it is a benevolent provision of nature that in 
old age the memory enjoys a second spring ; and that while we forget all passing oc¬ 
currences, many of which are but painful concomitants of old age, we have a vivid 
and delightful recollection of all the pleasures of youth/ Objects become shadowy 
to the bodily eye as they are more remote, but to the mental eye of age the most 
distant are the most distinct. A man of eighty may forget that he was seventy, but 
he never forgets that be was once a boy. Who can doubt the immortality of the 
soul, when we see that the mind can thus pass out of bodily decrepitude into a state 
of rejuvenescence? The seventy-fifth year of his age was a period selected by the 
judgment and experience of the sage Fontenelle as the most agreeable of his long 
life. Cheer up, therefore, ye foot-sore and travel-soiled pilgrims and joomeyere from 
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a far country! You will meet your road-companious ere long, ‘where sorrow is 

never known, and friends are never parted.’ • • • ‘ G. B.,’ of B -, tells a good 

story of a youth who came home one night, prepared ‘ to build,’ having 1 a brick in 
his hat,’ ‘ to whom thus’ his father: ‘ What do you mean, Sir, by com'mg home again 
in a state of intoxication ? Before I was as old as you are, I had left off entirely the 
use of liquor.’ 1 Ver’ good,’ hiccoughed the hopeful son, ‘ ver* well, I’m not as old 
as you are, yet; I 'll leave off, too, ’fore I ’m as old as you are ! Come — ain’t that 
the ticket!’ HoW vast, to his maudlin comprehension, most have seemed the ‘height 
of that great argument !’ • • • Our obliging correspondent, Mr. Stuart Perry, in 
a note to the Editor, corrects two or three inadvertencies which were contained in 
the incidental description of the battle of Waterloo, in our April number. Mr. 
Perry remarks: ‘Fir#/, the impression may be derived from your kind notice of me 
in the * Editor’s Table,* that I actually partook in the battle; which is not the fact, 
I being but a spectator. Secondly , it was not a mere dragoon who slew the lancer; 
it was my uncle, an officer, who was wounded in the bridle-arm, and had received a 
severe contusion on the head, who was ordered to the rear, and who knew by appoint¬ 
ment with my father, (also a spectator,) of the direction in which he would be found 
in case of such event. Thirdly , the troops that gave way were not those which 
guarded * La. Haye Sainte.’ These troops never gave way: it was the left wing, 
placed in front of ‘ Terre La Haye,’ which broke ground, and this was owing to the 
fact that there were too many continental troops, ‘ Brave Beige,* among them. The 
island troops rarely run. Fourthly , and lastly, the cut ‘six’ is never made upon 
the casque, for that would break or bend the sword : this arbiter of doom is directed 
against the jugular vein and the vertebra of the neck. It is true that all these 
errors would pass the ordinary eye without detection ; but a judge of the matter 
would not let them escape without detection and animadversion ; and allow me, my 
dear Sir, to say, that any article emanating from either of us ought to be out of the 
reach of both.’ • • • * R. W. J.* propounds the following for solution, without satis¬ 
factorily answering tjie query of our own upon which it is based: 

* 8trppoBiKQ that all the world were Shakers, as the society ought surely to desire It to be, where 
would they get recruits from after a while V K*ricH.snnocK an, for April, 16-17 : p. 373. 

‘Answer. —When the war between Spirit and Flesh shall be ended by the complete victory of 
the former, and 'the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of God and of his Christ,' we 
shall not be troubled about recruits. 

‘ Allow us to put the question, 4 What is to become of the world' if it goes on, 1 ns in the days of 
Noe, marrying and giving in marriage,’ for two hundred years to come? For, according to pub¬ 
lished statistics, the population of 

The United States, since 1790, has doubled in ........ 24 years. 

The British Islands, in.. . 49$- 44 

France, beside its loss of over 2,000,000 by wars, etc., in .... 35 “ 

The German States, say.50 ** 

Russia, about...35 “ 

* Therefore, if the present organization of society and the advance of the arts and of civilization 
serve to increase the means of subsistence, of course population will increase in at least a corres¬ 
ponding ratio, and double in less time. 

‘ It is estimated that there are at this time one thousand millions of people on the globe ; which, if 
doubled only fivo times in two hundred years, will moke the number thirty-two thousand millions 
So if the whole surface of the earth, including rivers, lakes, swamps and deserts, contains but fifty 
millions of square miles, or thirty-two thousand millions of acres, there will then be less than one 
acre of land for each individual I 

‘ We ask, ‘ What is to become of the world ?’ And without seeking for * recruits,' what will you 
do with supernumeraries ?' 


Average 
less than 
40 years. 
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We ’ll 4 inquire round* a little, and let you know ! The ‘Two dropi of our friend 
would be more than 4 a drop too much* in our pages; Miss Hannah F. Gould’s 
(or Mrs. Sigourney's ?) lines on the same theme having fully 4 satisfied the senti¬ 
ment’ • • • A legal member of Congress was once foiled in an important law¬ 
suit before an Indiana jury, by the adroitness of a pettifogger who was opposed to 
him. The 4 honorable gentleman* was but little acquainted in that region of his cir¬ 
cuit, whereas the pettifogger was altogether at home. The former had occasion, in 
the course of his argument, to make frequent reference to 4 the common law of Eng¬ 
land,' which made his side of the case quite clear; hut his antagonist soon demo¬ 
lished that strong-hold. 4 Gentlemen of the jury,'said he, in reply, ‘what have you 
to do with the common law of England? What have you to do with any English 
law ? If we are to be guided by English law at all, we want their best law, not 
their common law. We want as good law as Queen Victoria herself makes use of; 
for, gentlemen, we are all sovereigns here. But we do n't want no English law. 
United States’ law is good enough for us ; yes, Indi-a-na law is good enough for an 
Indiana jury; and so I know you will convince the wordy gentleman who has come 
here to insult your patriotism and good sense by attempting to influence your decision 
through the common law of England!' The jury gave the pettifogger his case with¬ 
out consultation! • • • We propose to say a few words in the present number 
touching some of the Pictures in the National Academy of Design , and to continue 
our remarks in the July issue. We shall do this with brevity, for the reason that to 
our readers elsewhere than in the metropolis, observations upon paintings on exhibi¬ 
tion, which they have no means of seeing, must necessarily be rather dull reading. 
But let us plunge in medias res : Mr. Durand’s landscapes are Numbers 24,29 and 
77 ; and we mention them first, because they will first arrest the eye of the lover of 
nature on entering the exhibition. Now we know of no artistical terms wherewith 
to express our impression of the characteristics of Mr. Durand's pictures ; but this 
wo know, that while we are looking at them, the illusion is such that we soon forget 
that they are paintings. The sleepy summer haze, the living, sappy trees, the quiet 
waters, the pervading atmosphere, all these fill the eye and the mind; and if one 
standing by your side whispers, ‘A little too yellowish in tone, perhaps f 4 He wants a 
little more middle-distance,’ and the like, you thank your stars that you are no critic, 
and are glad that you can’t see the justice of the objection.-Of Elliott's por¬ 

traits, including his large picture of Governor Bouck, we have already spoken at 
large. Their superiority is conceded, as well by all his brother artists as by the public. 
We must not omit to call attention to one among the best of this fine artist's efforts, 
which from its position, high up between the second and third Baloons, is liable to be 
overlooked. It is Number 334, a portrait of a lovely lady, exquisitely painted ; the 

hair and simple drapery, especially, being absolutely faultless.-Number 6, Mr. 

Glass’s representation of 4 Cromwell exhorting his Captains before the Battle of 
Naseby , is a good picture. Mr. Glass is an unprofessional artist; for although he 
sells his pictures, he paints them en amateur . The ensemble of this painting is ex¬ 
cellent, and the execution striking. Its defects are, somewhat too much density in 
the group surrounding Cromwell, and a little too much perpendicular abbreviation of 
the human form. Mr. Glass might have ‘ split the difference' with Mr. Rothermel, 
in his Cortes (Number 1;) for the procerity of his figures is a most remarkable fea¬ 
ture in an otherwise cleverish picture-Mr. Chapman, in 4 TAe Sentinel ,’ (Number 

46,) has embodied some of his very best characteristics. A noble dog stands 4 senti- 
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nel’ over a sweetly-painted boy, asleep on a rock near the water. The coloring of the 
child is admirable, and nothing could exceed the spirit, the ‘ life and fire’ assurance of 

the dog’s eye and mturner. Catch a stray vagabond molesting that boy!-Mr. 

Jesse Talbot, as a landscape-painter, is a very 4 rising man.* We have seen nothing 
from his pencil to compare with his * Christian and the Cross/ a scene from the ‘ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,’ in the present exhibition. Talbot has tho true feeling for his art, 
and he is approaching the higher rounds of the ladder with long strides, for so diminu¬ 
tive a person, Made Virtute , Mr. Talbot ! Let us have your own impressions of 
nature, and we stand ready to endorse their faithfulness. Leave imitations of parti¬ 
cular schools and particular artists to less original and capable painters. No matter 
whether critics or brother-artists praise or blame ; do you ‘ give ’em Jesse,’ and that 

will suffice-Mr. Mabciiant’s portrait of our old friend, the late lamented Colonel 

William L. Stone, is a striking likeness and a good painting. Memory, a good critic 

in portraits as in the contents of books, is 4 unanimous’ in this behalf._ Many of 

the old masters, avowedly deficient in drawing and composition, were celebrated for 
their coloring, a merit which the mere effects of time, in the course of three or four 
centuries, must inevitably destroy ; and yet Titian, the great colorist of his day, but 
whoso pictures have mostly faded into a cold dimness, is still held up to adinirution, 
because his blended hues delighted tho good people of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Gray, we were not a little fearful at one time, had fallen a victim to a blind admira¬ 
tion of Titian; but preserving all due 4 classicality,’he has shown us his improve¬ 
ment upon the past, iu Number 62, 4 Teaching the Immortality if the Soul.* Look 
at the drawing and flesh-tints of the child in that picture, and admit that merit which 
cannot be denied. Of the picture called 4 The Greek Lovers' we may say with Iaqo, 

we 4 like not that.* _Mr. Huntington has several pictures in the exhibition, the 

best of which we conceive to be 4 Mercy fainting at the wicket-gate,’ a scene from 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ to which, with others from the same pencil, we hope to be 
able to advert hereafter- . 'The Lad of the Red Men,' by J. H. Beard, a well-ap¬ 

proved western artist, was in its conception highly poetical; in his original group of 
statuary, from which the figures are drawn, also, the whole seemed effective and felici¬ 
tous; but something— haste, or other something — has interfered with the happy trans¬ 
fer of the group to canvass. It is not deemed by the public as being above the level of 

Mr. Beakd’s acknowledged genius. - Mr. Peele’s 4 Children of the Country ,’ 

(Number 95,) we very much admire. It is simple, unostentatious, yet most effective ; 
admirable, alike in composition, drawing and color. While looking at the absolutely 
perfect lamb, and the figure of the boy, we were forcibly reminded of a remark of 
the 4 Oxford Student:’ ‘ We arc more gratified by the simplest lines or w T ords which 
can suggest the idea in its own native beauty, than by the robe or the gem which con¬ 
ceal while they decorate. W r e are better pleased to feel by their absence how little 
they could bestow, thau by their presence how much they can destroy. No weight, 
nor mass, nor beauty of execution, can outweigh one grain or fragment of Thought. 
Three peu-strokes of Raef.elle are a greater and a better picture than the most fin¬ 
ished work that ever Carlo Dolci polished into inanity.*_Mr. Cole has only two 

pictures in the academy, but they are of a very superior order of execution, judged 
even by his own high standard. We consider Mr. Cole to be quite as much of a 
poet as a painter, in his pictures. Tho 4 Voyage of Life’ and 4 The Course of Em¬ 
pire’ are elaborately painted poems, in which we scarcely know which most to admire, 

tol. xxix. 74 
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the suggestiveness to the mind or the lovely limning to the eye. 4 The Mountain- Ford* 

embodies nearly all Mr. Cole’s most felicitous points._ We have never seen from 

Mr. Matteson’s capable aud industrious pencil so high a reach of art as is exhibited 
in *The First Sabbath of the Pilgrim*.' The wintry scene is desolation itself, and 
must have been attained only by the most minute observation of uature; nor can we 
well conceives more impressive representation of devotional feeling than is imparted 

to the countenances of the worshipping pilgrims. -‘ The Force of Music ,’ by Mount, 

is almost equal to his celebrated picture of ‘ Selling a Mare/ To say nothing of the 
faithful accessories, did you ever see a more tpeaking face aud figure than that ne¬ 
gro's? Don’t you perceive, that the moment the fiddle ceases, he is going to*fro’ 
himself ’pon de subjec’, and sprees his sentiments’ on the same ? The fiddler himself, 
and the old man listening, are all admirable. Bravo! Mr. Mount. You are coming 
back to the field aud to the matdriel of your old triumphs.-Mr. C-lonney is tread¬ 

ing in the footsteps of Mr. Mount. If you^ill do us the favor, reader, to look at 
Number 166, and say if the old fisherman in the boat, with his sparkling eyes, speak¬ 
ing mouth, patched trowsers, aud triumphant bearing, is n’t a production of great 
merit, * why we are mistaken — that’s all.’ We should like to have seeu his fine fish 
a little more lithe about the tail, however, and the line not quite so ‘ taut.’ If the 
old fellow had been 1 playing’ him till he had 4 drowned’ him, the captor would n’t 
have that freshness of keen, sudden exultation in his face. No ; that fish’s weight 
was never anticipated- 'The Orphan sFuneral,' by Mr. F. W. Edmonds, is a pic¬ 

ture which at the first glance tells its own affecting story. A young mother is car¬ 
rying to the grave the coffin of her only and infant child ; and 4 all the mother,’ bereft 
of her last earthly joy, is expressed in her face. Such a mother we once saw at an 
undertaker’s window, looking wistfully at a dirty bank-note aud some small change 
which she had untied from the corner of a handkerchief, and then at two little coffins, 
counting again and again her money, to see if she could make out enough to purchase 
the most costly one for her dead babe. You can add nothing to such scenes, and 
Mr. Edmonds has wisely, and with characteristically good judgment, omitted all such 

accessories as might distract attention from the main object.- We thought to have 

said something at this time of Mr. Ingham's delicious picture of 4 The Flower-Girl ,' 
Mr. Cropsey's landscapes, Mr. Page’s valuable contributions, as well as those of seve¬ 
ral other artists; but the printer cuts us off abruptly, with the information that the 
abundaut antecedent matter, in this department, leaves us little space for after 4 gos¬ 
siping.’ We shall revert again to the Academy’s catalogue. . . . One doesn’t 
like to be considered a 4 tool ;’ but Carlyle makes man, as a tool -using animal, some¬ 
thing worthy of especial honor: 4 Weak iu himself, and of small stature, he stands on 
a basis, at most, for the flattest-soled, of some half-square foot, insecurely enough ; has 
to straddle ou this legs lest the very wind supplant him. Feeblest of bipeds! — the 
steer of the meadow tosses him aloft, like a waste rag. Nevertheless, he can use 
tools, can devise tools; with these the granite mountain melts into dust before him; 
seas are his smooth highway, and winds and fire his unwearying steeds.’ - . . Tub 
very ridiculous custom of carrying a hat iuto a drawing-room, originated with the 
English, who never know what to do with their hands. The custom is properly ta¬ 
booed in Paris, where there is less awkwardness to hide in the salon. It is sometimes 
imitated here, however. We saw a gentleman standing at a supper-table the other 
evening, holding his hat between between his knees, and with a face as red as a beat, 
from his compound exertions, trying to eat a plate of oysters with a look of uncon- 
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cent. 'T was a sad spectacle. . . . Mr. Joseph C. Pancko, the ‘ poet and colored 
pusson* of Utica, has been illustrating General Taylor’s victory at Buena-Vista. He 
publishes his effusions, we are told, headed by an endorsement of his genius from the 
Knickerbocker, in hand-bills, which he retails in person at the canal packet-station 
and rail-road d£p6t of tho flourishing and beautiful city which claims the honor of 
his residence. Here is a sample of the effusion in question: 


* Hail peace ! sweet peace ! where art thou fled! 
Thou art not numbered with tho dead ? 

Arise and shield ub from disgrace, 

And show thy gold illustrious face I 

1 For Santa Anna long has been 
In war, and in disgraceful sin ; 

And Taylor, by thy golden grace. 

May make him hide his hostile face. 

‘In eighteen forty-seven he come 
With infantry and with big guns; 

With a numerous host in good repair, 

'Old Rough-aud-Reudy' for to scare. 


' He said he was old Zachary's friend, 

And wisdom to him he would lend ; 

Twenty thousand troops he had on hud, 
And, surrounded, Taylor then did stud. 

* ‘ Capitulation I demand 
Within two hours as you stand ; 

And blood aud carnage you shall tee, 

Unless you surreuder unto me!’ 

' Brave Taylor, in his Yankee phrase, 

Said 1 Light your lamps, and let them blaze; 
And if we cannot blow them out, 

We probably then may back out!' 


We see it stated in some of the public journals that that nicest of Gotham's Fi¬ 
garos, Mr. James Grant, Aim-street, is likely, at some period not specified, to inherit 
his share of the vast estates of the Grant clan, in the north of Scotland. Forbid it, 
long and pleasant memories of artistic neatness of touch around the editorial chin; 
of faultless tonsorial appliances; of delicious shampooing in melting summer days; 
of garrulous chattings, long by-gone! Be ever ‘ Jim Grant,' and ‘ nothing else 
for that is enough for a faithful, honest man’s ambition. * • • A young Irish ser¬ 
vant-girl, coming from Albany recently in one of the night-steamers, had the bad 
luck to lose the ‘recommend* which bad been given heron leaving her last place. 
She brought however the accompanying rather dubious ‘ ticket,’ which she presented 
to a neighbor of ours: ‘ This is to say, that Kathleen O’Hazen had a good charac¬ 
ter when she left Albany, but she lost it on board the steam-boat coming down from 
Albany. Tim Murphy, Cherry-street’ • • • There is some amusement in * B. P.'s' 

‘Johnsonian Exercises ;’ but the antitheses too frequently lack force. The instances 
are not all of them original, Mr. 1 P.' It was Sheridan who said (to a tailor, who 
had asked him ‘ at least for the interest on his bill,’) 1 It is not my interest to pay the 
principal, nor my principle to pay the interest;* and no matter what ‘Jones' may 
have ‘ remarked,’ it was the witty Smith who retorted upon some one who had called 
him ‘ an every-day man,’ ‘ Well, if I am an every-day man, you are a weak one? 
it was the same Smith, too, who when it was mentioned that a certain confectioner 
thickened his isinglass with dissolved parchment, observed, that * some fierce people 
made you eat your words t but that he ate his deeds;' and if it wasn’t Smith it was 
somebody else, who described an epitaph as ‘ giving a good character to parties on 
their going into a new place, who sometimes had a very bad character in the place 
they had just left!’ • • • There is great force in the ensuing reflections upon the 
too common impression that mere money is a sure passport to cultivated Bociety. 
The passage is taken from Mr. Cooper’s novel of ‘ The Red-Skins 

* One of tho commonest errors of those who from position and habits are unable to appreciate the 
links which c» lined cultivated society together, is to refer every thing to riches. Riches, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, ns a means ami through their consequences, may be a principal agent in dividing society 
into classes; but, long sifter riches have taken wings, their fruits remain, when good use has been 
ninde of their presence. So untrue is the vulgnr opinion — or it might be better to say, the opinion 
of the vulgar — that money is the one tie which unites polished society, that it is a fact which all 
must know who have ucccss to the better circles of even our own commercial towns, that thesa cir- 
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cles, loosely and accidentally constructed as they are, receive with reluctance, nay often sternly 
exclude, vulgar wealth from their associations, while the door is open to the cultivated w'ho have 
nothing.' 

*Very genteel’ people are sometimes quite goodish sort of folk; but they are too 
often vulgar, as all persons must necessarily be, who judge solely from appearances, 
and attach inordinate importance to externals. They live for show, and are ever 
fretting their lives out in the endeavor to be considerably more 4 fashionable’ than 
somebody else of their acquaintance. Such a family we have known, on New-Year 
day, to plant an old gray-headed white man, hired ‘for that occasion only,’ at the 
door, in place of Betty the maid, whose duty it wafc, at all other periods of the year, 
to admit visitors. An old white-haired seneschal, 4 the family servant so long,’ was 
so 4 genteel!’ One may perhaps envy such 4 rich people’ for what they have, but 
they cannot help pitying them for what they are. Oil ! the ennui , the un-self-reli¬ 
ance, the desolation of mere ostentatious 4 gentility !’ One who 4 knew whereof he 
spoke,’ in allusion to the merely physical capacity of enjoyment of these faded, jaded 
worldlings, wrote thus feelingly : 4 1 have sometimes observed a baked dinner carry¬ 
ing home to the proprietor, consisting of a piece of beef, potatoes, and a brown pud¬ 
ding, and I have said to myself: 4 The owner of that need not envy the richest 
parvenu his luxurious table. Hunger is better than a French cook.’ • • • We de¬ 
rive the subjoined interesting oriontal intelligence from our long-time correspondent 
at the Turkish capital. 4 Morn breaketh in the East :* 

4 Thk present ministry under Rechid Pacha is wholly in favor of civilization and improvement: 
it has abolished the black slave-market as a preliminary step, and advocates religious liberty and 
toleration. Long may it continue! The young Sultin is uo longer urged on by his ministers, but 
takes the lead in carrying out whatever tonds to benefit his country and people, and will gain fur 
himself great commendation in Europe. Before long, I think, you will hear of very surprising 
changes in Turkey, and the introduction of measures of the highest and most liberal order. On the 
site of the Hotel de Ville of the Greeks of the Lower Empire, opposite the great church of Saint 
Sophia, he is erecting an immense university, which is to be supplied with good professors from 
Europe. Ho has recently finished an extensive military academy, of a superior kind. Hospitals 
are being erected around the city, one of which, built by his mother, is for people of all classes and 
religions. You are perhaps aware of the Sultan’s having established extensive manufactories of 
silk, cotton and cloth; and one of our countrymen, from South Carolina, has in the vicinity of the 
papital an extensive model-farm for the cultivation of cotton, etc., and the breeding of the best 
kinds of animals. The farm is worthy of the Sultan, and is patronized in a most liberal manner. 
Dr. Smith, also from South Carolina, is the Sultan’s mineralogist, and has been very fortunate in 
rendering him good service. You will havo beard of the new trouble between Turkey and Greece, 
growing out of some remarks made by the king of the latter country to the minister of the Sultan, 
resident at Athens. There are a few families professing the Greek religion, which for a century or 
two past have enjoyed certain honors and offices under the Turkish government. These families 
are called ‘ Fanariates,’ from the place of their residence, the Fanar; and the principal member* 
have always been remarkable for their cunning and intrigue. The Greeks of Athens have a parti¬ 
cular antipathy for these Fanariates, and as the Sultan’s representative is one of them, he fills rather 
a thankless post amongst his own co-religionists though not co-nationalists, at the capital of what 
should naturally be his own country. The minister, it is generally believed, has in this instance done 
but his duty, or at least obeyed his instructions ; and yet M. Caletti, the King of Greece’s first 
minister, refuses to receive him again at Athens. The * five great powers’ have taken the difficulty 
into their hands, and we look with no little interest to the denouement of the quarrel. The Porte 
gave Greece a month in which to offer an amende, and that term is nearly up. The Porte has for¬ 
bidden the export of grain from most parts of its territory, lest the inhabitants should deprive them¬ 
selves aven of the seed for next year.’ 

The author of the 4 Letters from the Gulf States' is commended in the Southern 
journals for the faithfulness of his sketches. He has called public attention to the 
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fact, of which however we suppose few persons had any doubt, that the pictures of 
Indian character and Indian life, drawn in certain pen-and-ink novels of the South, 
have little truthfulness of portraiture to recommend them. The males, coarse, indo¬ 
lent and forbidding, have been idealized out of all recognition; and the transcendent 
aboriginal specimens of female grace and beauty are utterly wanting. We are es¬ 
pecially pleased tq note the progress of domestic manufactures at the South. Our 
correspondent’s remark, that ‘a few years ago one could n’t find a plough, an axe, 
or a tin-pail, which was not the handiwork of a Yankee,* is confirmed by our friend 
Whittier, who mentions as a fact, that not many years ago, in the neighborhood of 
the Cypress Swamp and the mouth of the Great Bay, 4 a whole wedding-party rode 
half a dozen miles to see the operation of a common pump, which some enterprising 
.Yankee had substituted for the bucket, drawn up with a rope or pole by main 
strength !* • • • There are many striking epitaphs in the grave-yards of the me¬ 
tropolis. One in St. Paul’s church-yard we copied recently, for its unique conceit. 
It is of 4 John Carter, a native of Old England,’ who 4 died and was buried’ in 1802: 

‘Though Borr**’ bliwtn and boisterous waves 

Have tossed me to and fro. 

In spile of hnth, you plaiuly sec, 

I harbor here below : 

Where fe at anchor though I ride, 

With ninny of our Meet, 

Yet once asrain 1 mu‘t set Kail, 

Our Admiral to meet.’ 

The following sentence is a homily that every passer-by may read on a tall ceno¬ 
taph in the same burial-place : 

4 Life ! how short!’ 

Simple as truthful. • • • 4 Tom Pepper,’ a very spirited serial novel in the 'Evening 
Mirror ’ daily journal, is drawing to a close. We trust the hero may succeed at last 
in finding his father ; for we know of nothing more affecting than the situation of a 
foundling. How many thousands, coming from the foundling-hospitals of Paris, for 
example, can confirm the experience of the desolate wanderer, described by the ten¬ 
der-hearted Teuff.lsdrockh: 4 Ever in my distress and my loneliness have I turned 
full of longing to that unknown Father, who, perhaps far from me, perhaps near, 
either way invisible, might have taken me to his paternal bosom, there to lie screened 
from many a woe. Thou beloved Father ! dost thou still, shut out from me only by 
thin penetrable curtains of earthly space, wend to and fro among the crowds of the 
living? Or art thou hidden by those far thicker curtains of the everlasting Night, or 
rather of the everlasting Day, through which my mortal eye and outstretched arms 
need not strive to reach ! Alas! I know not, and in vain vex myself to know ! More 
than once, heart-deluded, have I taken thee for this and the other noble-looking 
stranger; and approached him wistfully, with infinite regard; but he too had to 
repel me — he too was not thou !’ Alas! poor foundling ! Thy only Father is in 
heaven, whom with the bodily eye thou shalt never behold, but only with the spi¬ 
ritual.* • • • Our Providence friend’s 4 Anecdote of a Connecticut Parson ’ has 
already appeared, or at least the spirit of it, in a western journal. It has however 
reminded us of a remark of Wesley to one of his large congregations, as it was 
about dispersing: 4 1 am credibly informed that there are doubtless thieves in this 
assembly. Let them remember that the eye of God is upon them : there are also 
several police-officers in attendance.’ Not unlike the pious husbandman, who went 
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about hia farm praying for fruitfulness in oertain fields; but whenever he came to a 
particularly yellow, sterile patch of ground, he would say: ‘Praying is of no use 
here ; this piece must have manure.’ ‘ Faith without works’ would n’t do. 

•There is n silent river, ‘Anri well-trimmed barks are sailing 

Tlu* rolling m*‘r, Time ; Upon its silent tide ; 

In summer’s rosy blushes, With golden treasures laden, 

In hoary winter’s prime, The little Vessels glide; 

It flowelh. ever floweth. And Faith, atul Love, and Action, 

lu whatever cluuo : And Hope, are side by side.' 

We remarked a clever piece of verse in one of the newspapers lately, inculcating 
the propriety of 1 Keeping at Work ,’ and making the most of time. O! if we did 
but reflect that Time is the vehicle that is carrying every thing into nothing ! We 
talk of spending our time, as if it were so much interest of a perpetual annuity; 
whereas we are all living upon our capital, and he who wastes a single day throws 
away that which can never be recalled or recovered. • • • The following tribute to 
Mr. Forrest, the distinguished American tragedian, we take from a recent letter of 
a new contributor, a popular clergyman in the ‘ Queen City of the WestIf you 

would know who scratches the above, ask B- or Ned Forrest. You may 

smile at the reference of the cloth to an actor for character. But, my God ! I wish 
every body had as much character, and as good a one, as Forrest. He is not as 
good a man in soul, I fear, as he should be ; but then he is a man — a full-length 
human — with a soul running from his hair to his heels. Show me ten such in a 
million, and untie.’ • • • *What constitutes the Externals of a true Gentility V is 
a dullish essay on a subject which would be prolific enough in capable hands. A 
Welsh triad says that * The three unconcealable traits of a gentleman, by which he 
shall be known, are the glance of his eye, the pronunciation of his speech, and the 
mode of his self-motion ;’ in briefer English, his look, his voice and his gait • * • Mil 
William H. Graham, Tribune-Buildings, has in press a beautiful miniature volume, 
made up of admirable selections in verse, entitled * The Lover's Gift , or Affection's 
Token .’ What a wide world of readers that little book will appeal to! For the 
lover, where is he not? ‘ He who has passed through life without ever being in love, 
has had no spring-time, no summer in his existence ; his heart is as a flowering plant 
which hath never blown, never developed itself; never put forth its beauty and its 
perfume; never given or received pleasure.* By-tho-by, ‘ speaking of love,’ hear 
one who is very far gone in that ‘sweot distress’ discourse of his mistress: 

‘ Wai I court-plnstcr, 1 would be ' Was I a pair of spectacles, 

A patch upon her lip; How dearly I would prize 

To spend a life of ecst icy, A situation on her nose. 

And sip, and sip, aud sip ! To look her in the eyes I* 

We hope the poet’s fair inamorata had n’t a ‘ single bowel’ of compassion for her 
sighing swain. ‘He doth protest too much.* ... 1 Reasoning from analogy,’ the 
Americans are worse than the Chinese. In Woodford county, Illinois, a preacher of 
the gospel recently traded a woman and child for a jackass ; the child being sold the 
day before it was born ! Now look at the testimony of Mr. Williams in favor of the 
Chinese : ‘ It is not usual to see an ass and a cow yoked together. It is not true that 
a Chinese yokes his wife and his ass together, as is sometimes represented.’ Voila 
la difference /’ . . . We give our Baltimore friend up ; satisfied that 

1 A man convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion stilL' 

1 Drawing a mistake or a prejudice out of the head, is as painful as drawing a tooth.* 
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No man likes to admit that his favorite opinion, (perhaps the only Child of his mind, 
and cherished accordingly,) is illegitimate. We have said onr last say * on this 
p’int.’ ... A laughable incident occurred recently on the Sabbath, at a church 
in the interior of Pennsylvania. The reverend clergyman had just concluded an im¬ 
pressive discourse in favor of foreign missions, and the collection was about being 
taken, when a young gentleman arose and requested permission to say a few words. 
At first the privilege Was denied him; but after a short address, in which he lauded 
the minister to the seventh heaven, he was allowed to proceed; when he stated, in 
substance, that he ‘ hoped none of the congregation would give a red cent toward the 
so-called ‘ cause of missions,’ as all the monies thus collected went into the capacious 
pockets of the clergyman, and no where else /* Perhaps the reader can form some 
idea of the consternation created by this startling declaration, made in the hush which 
followed that ‘ powerful discourse !’ . . . We were sitting at Windust’s ‘ Shaks- 
peare’ the other day, enjoying with a friend ‘ a pick’ from the choice and ample larder 
of that American Very, when we overheard a remark which we thought worth re¬ 
membering. 4 Fanny Elbbler,* saida deaf old gentleman present, ‘ is coming to this 
country again, I see. Now instead of paying a dollar to see a woman stand on one 
leg, our folks would be better employed in giving it to many a poor devil among us 
who has but one leg to stand on !’ Sensible, We thought. ... A single word to 
* Marianna * The eye of Justice can never stomach such transgressions ; nor can 
the hand of Providence wink at such expressions.’ These catachreses are precisely 
on a par with several of ‘ Marianna’s similes; like two in the fourth stanza, espe¬ 
cially. ... A favorite poetical contributor, in justification of his short-comings, 
writes us that the cold spring-weather has 1 frozen up his Muse.’ The excuse is not 
a valid one; else why is that the poetical inspiration of the Scandinavian scalds is 
kindled in a region where alcohol freezes? * Aye, marry ; tell us that’ . . . Sit¬ 
ting upon the broad piazza which looks out upon the Hudson River race-course, 
watching the great fleet of steamers vieing with each other in splendor and speed, 
and listening to comments upon each, we have been reminded of the satisfaction af¬ 
forded to a group of kindred conversers by au old Quaker, once upon a lime on Long- 
Island Sound. 4 Do you think this boat has gained on the other, Mr Broadbrim, 
within the last sixty miles?’ * Friend, I would not be certain, but I do think she has, 
somewhat.’ * How much , should you think, Mr. Broadbrim?’ eagerly asked the 
group. ‘ I may be mistaken ; but I should say — about on inch . . . We can’t 
answer ‘ P.’s ‘Question in Natural History .’ It seems to puzzle our correspondent 
as much as the goose-yoke did the cockney, who thought it ran through the neck of 
the goose, and accounted for it by the supposition that the stick must have been stuck 
through the egg before it was hatched. ... We have neglected until now to 
allude to a very fine engraving by the Art-Union of Edmond’s capital picture of 
‘Facing the Enemy .* Ample justice has been done by the engraver to the preemi¬ 
nent merits of the painting, which has been already noticed in the Knickerbocker. 
We are glad to learn that the prospects of the Art-Union were never so flattering as 
at this moment. Its purchases keep liberal pace with its widely-increasingsubscrip- 
tions. . . . We can never ‘ have done’ admiring the style of Chinese diplomacy. 
We have beeu reading over lately the account of a long interview held with a Can¬ 
ton Chepoo , during which all sorts of arguments were adopted to make Snow, the 
American, aud Von Basel, the Netherlands counsel, promise a bond that none of their 
countrymen would thenceforth bring any opium to China, the audience was dissolved 
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with : 4 To-morrow the great Chepoo will be at the Consoo House, and wait a little to 
receive the bonds. Now go home and go to bed ! Decidedly, these are the orders. 
Go away!’ And they went; for it wa9 a ‘vermilion edict.’ . . . We find in 
4 The Christian Inquirer ,’ (an excellent weekly journal, let us add, edited with 
industry, good feeling and fine taste, by two persons eminent for both, with the ad¬ 
ded qualification of talents of the highest order, Rev. Henry W. Bellows and Mrs. 
Kirkland,) the following remarks in rehtion to communications, which we beg 
leave to commend to the attention of our correspondents: ‘ Really valuable thoughts 
are often rendered obscure and ineffective by the iuartistic mode in which they are 
presented. No one who had not been in the habit of reading matter intended for the 
periodical press, could believe the amount of trifling faults ; of construction, of gram¬ 
mar, even of spelling, which creep into the compositions of sensible and well-edu¬ 
cated people; and in order to secure the requisite degree of correctness for a journal, 
the editor must needs remedy these defects.’ • • • Our obliging Chatauque corres¬ 
pondent has been anticipated. The ‘Time of the Singing of the Birds' is a theme 
which has been most felicitously handled by a true-hearted, poetically-constituted 
friend of ours, in a ‘ Laconic Sermon ,’ which was read before a metropolitan colle¬ 
giate institution, at one of its former anniversaries. This will explain the return, as 
directed, of the manuscript. . . . Did we not predict that our friend Dempster’s 
success abroud would be complete? His concerts in Scotland have been crowded; 
a public supper was given him by his friends in Aberdeen ; his music is in great de¬ 
mand, and already pirated , in London; and wherever he has been, his success has 
exceeded his most sanguine anticipations. He will soon return to America, his 
4 adopted country,’ where he will meet with a cordial reception. * • • The author 
of a paper entitled ‘ How they Manage Things in a Model Republic ,’ in the last 
number of Blackwood, complains, among other things, that our people are tediously 
alike, having no specific distinctions. In one respect, we are ; and in that same re¬ 
spect we are doing our best to make the ‘ Britishers’ a little more alike than they are: 
We ve all got enough to eat in this country. • * * The following remarkable inci¬ 
dent is taken from a letter written by a distinguished officer who commanded at Sal¬ 
tillo, to a friend in this city: 4 While the battle was going on, there came over us a 
gentle shower, and the most beautiful rainbow appeared (on our side,) that I ever saw. 
I then thought that the Lord was for us, and cared not who was against us. In 
about au hour afterward, there came up a thick black cloud, which extended itself 
across the valley, immediately over the two armies, entirely concealing them from 
my view, from which I could hear peal after peal of heavy thunder, and see the 
sharp lightning descend; at the same time 1 could hear the roar of the cannon of 
both armies, then engaged in deadly conflict; as though Heaven’s artillery was con¬ 
tending against that of feeble man.’ • • * Mr. Rossiter’s large picture, 4 The Part¬ 
ing between Ruth, Or pah and Naomi, ’ painted in Rome, is now at the New-York 
Gallery of the Fine Arts; where may also now be seen another fine picture by 
Frankenstein, in color more Rubenesque than any thing we can just now recall to 
mind. • • * Tiie recent Concert of Miss Josephine Bramson was attended by a large 
and fashionable audience, who were loud in their applause of her acquirements. She 
is a most wonderful and accomplished pianist, for 60 young a person ; and we learn 
that her lessons on the piano-forte, given at the residence of her father, Number 
79 Fourth-street, near Charles-street, are very numerously attended. • • * Mrs. 
J-* (clever and beautiful she is !) tells a pleasant anecdote of a servant to the 
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geologist of a country seminary, who in describing to her master how she had atoned 
a cow out of the door-yard, said: * I saw her come in, and I threw a specimen at her* 
and she went right off!* • * • Wa hear from the best sources high commendations 
of the * Piermont Female Seminary,' under the capable supervision of WiLliam Mer¬ 
rill, A. M. The instruction, by competent teachers, is thorough and comprehensive; 
the seminary is extensive and well arranged, with diversified and charming grounds 
for exercise ; while the scenery by which it is surrounded is unsurpassed on the Hud¬ 
son for grandeur and beauty. It requires only an hour and a half’s delightful sail by 
steam from New-York to reach the seminary, at several hours of the day. • • • Well, 
reader, we have arrived at our Thirtieth, Volume . How many years we have com¬ 
muned together! Now it is not required at our hands that we should promise to 
continue our exertions not only fully to sustain, but to enhance, the attractions of the 
Knickerbocker. To do this, our means were never more ample; our wish never 
more fervent; for surely never had Magazine such constant, such abiding friends. 
Reader, your hand! * Let us love one another !’ Look over the occasional short¬ 

comings of our own humble departments. Let us hope that * if they do not show 
any very deep reflection, they may yet evince some practical wisdom, and at least 
exercise a beneficial influence in the diffusion of a little harmless merriment.* We 
do n’t wish to obtrude any sombre or dry homilies upon the public; we desire to con¬ 
tribute to the pleasant, enjoyable spirits of our readers j not unmindful, however, 
while offering them what we could fain wish, for their sakes, should ‘sparkle and 
cheer, like colloquial champaigne,’ that there are different phases of feeling, and 
that no man can be always gay. We shall save them from politics and polemics. 
No man shall be deified or diabolized in our pages. There shall be a chance for all, 
and all shall have a chance. And with this programme before you, reader, please 
await the first number of our Thirtieth Volume, on the first day of July. • • • New 
literary journals are springing up in our midst. Our * veteran* contemporary and 
friend, Park Benjamin, will soon be before the public with his * American Mail,' of 
which we shall have more to say when it reaches us; and the first number of a very 
spirited weekly journal, in large quarto, entitled ‘ The Age,' lies before us. Its edi¬ 
tors and collaborateurs are men of wit and talents, and of abundant experience. Mr. 
Grattan, one of the editorial trio, gives us in its well-printed columns a sketch of the 
establishment of the London Punch, of which he was for some time one of the edi¬ 
tors. • • • The able theatrical critic of the * Albion' literary journal reports that the 
failure at the Bowery Theatre of the play of 1 Witchcraft,' by the author of ‘ Puffer 
Hopkins,’ was ‘ owing to the undramatic construction of the play ; the writer’s un¬ 
fortunate choice of a subject, and his equally unsuccessful mode of treating that 
subject. His characters talk too much, and the interest flags for want of incident 
and action.’ Nothing but the surpassing excellence of one of the performers, it is 
added, ‘ saved the play from positive condemnation the first night.’ The equally 
capable critic of ‘ The Spirit of the Times' says: 1 After three turns of the auger, 
(what a bore!) the piece was wisely shelved.’ In short, the play met with the fate 
here that it has encountered in one or two other cities where it has been ven¬ 
tured. * * * Charles F. Hoffman, Esq. has assumed the entire control of « The 
Literary World .* We have in this fact an assurance that this journal will now be 
well conducted, and that it will become the organ of no clique, nor the disguised 
puffer of well-established humbugeousness or unsaleable literary wares. 
vol. xxix. 75 
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Literary Record. —The Brothers Harper have brought to an end, and now present to the 
public in three exquisitely beautiful volumes their ‘ Pictorial Shakspeare,' containing the Histories, 
Tragedies and Comedies of the Great Bard. A work like this, illustrated with many hundred wood- 
cuts, executed in the first style of the art of celature, after designs by the most approved artists, 
edited by a ripe American scholar, whose researches, critical acumen, and fine taste are every where 
apparent in his selected and original notes and critical introductions; such a work, embodying in its 
externals the triumphs of pictorial and typographical art, must not be passed over with this mere 
glance at its great merits. It will form the subject of an elaborate notice hereafter in these pages. 
Judge Story’s ‘ Familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the United States ,’ with an appendix 
containing important public documents illustrative thereof, which we have from the same house, is a 
very valuable, and to a well-informed American, almost an indispensable work. Another little 
volume, from the same untiring press, we can commend to our readers, upon the mere verdict of two 
little girls hereabout, who are loud at this moment iu its praise: ‘Scripture Illustrated by interesting’ 
Facts and Anecdotes ,’ by Rev. Chester Field, of Massachusetts. The little book is warmly com¬ 
mended by the Rev. Dr. Todd, as one * which may be read and studied by children with great inte¬ 
rest and equal profit. ... ‘A Summer in the Wilderness,' embracing a Canoe Voyage up the Mis¬ 
sissippi around Lake Superior, is the title of a small volume from the house of the Messrs. Apple- 
ton. It is by Mr. Charles Lanman, author of * Essays for Summer Hours,’ a*work greatly inferior 
to the volume before us, which has so little of the apostrophic, and so few examples of * pumped-up 
feeling,'that one almost doubts whether it could he by the same writer, so marked is the improve¬ 
ment. There is a great variety of pleasant incident, several clear pictures of natural scenery, and 
one or two Indian stories, which are quite above the limit which wc had assigned to Mr. Lankan's 
artistic powers. The volume is one which, so far at least as our previous impressions are concerned, 
certainly does the writer not a little credit. . . . Two valuable and very handsome volumes have 
reached us from the old-established and popular press of Messrs. Carey and Hart, Philadel¬ 
phia. They contain ‘ Memoirs of the Queens of France,' dedicated to the Queen of the French, 
and containing a Memoir of her French Majesty, repriuted from the second edition, which was speedily 
called for in England and France. The work is replete with historical interest, bos good portraits, 
and great luxury of typography. . . . ‘An Oserland Journey round the World,' during the years 
1841 and 184*2, by Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of the Hudson's Bay Company’s Terri¬ 
tories, is a very instructive and uncommonly interesting work. Ledyard and Cochrane are the 
only travellers who accomplished what our author achieved, and he accomplished more than cither 
of them; for in addition to the Russian empire he has embraced within his range Upper California 
and the Sandwich Islands. The author gives great life and spirit to his narrative by confining him¬ 
self to what he saw and heard, seldom introducing any extraneous matter, and sparing no pains to 
separate truth from error. The American edition is admirably printed from the author’s own manu¬ 
script. ... We are glad to be able to anuounce, from the press of Messrs. Gates and Stedman, 
a second edition of * The Poets of Connecticut,' a large and very handsome volume, the interesting 
and varied contents of which have heretofore been noticed in these pages. The beauty of its ma¬ 
teriel and externals leaves absolutely nothing to he desired. ... It is conclusively proved, to 
our conception, in a little pamphlet before us, by Mr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, (Conn.,) 
giving a 1 History of the Discovery of the Application of the Nitrous Oxide Gas, Ether and other 
Vapors' that to Dr. E. E. Marcy, a physician of eminent science and skill in Hartford, and Mr. 
Horace Wells, a dentist of the same city, the public are indebted for the discovery of the 4 Letheon ,* 
which has excited so great an interest in the medical circles of England, France and America. The 
proofs of this fact advanced by Mr. Wells strike us as irrefragable. • . • Mil Martin, in John- 
street, continues the publication of bis ‘ Pictorial Devotional Family Bible.' There is not the slightest 
falliug off in the excellence of the paper, the beauty of the typography, or the superior beauty of 
the engravings. The numbers of a series of such excellence should, and we doubt not do, secure a 
wide sale. • . • Are you fully aware, reader, how much Hon. John S. Skinner and Messrs. 
Greeley and M'Elrath are doing in their * Farmers' Library and Monthly Journal of Agri¬ 
culture,' for the fanning and other kindred interests in the country? We may well doubt 
whether there is a better publication of its class in the world. It is replete with every variety 
of useful information m its sphere, written with great clearness, and it is beside most liberally illus¬ 
trated with good engravings. The work well deserves its great success. . . . Dr. Turner, a faith- 
ftil disciple of Dr. Dickson, and an energetic promulgator of his Chrono-Thermal doctrines and 
practice, has issued a pamphlet which is very full upon the qualities and success of this new system 
of medical observance. Dr. Turner likes opposition, he says, 4 for out of it springs truth.’ 
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* Wi regard it u the very beet work of ite kind in the Union.* — St Albans ( Ft) Journal. 

•Tmt Knickxxbockxx was received with unfailing punctuality on the first of the month, which 

however is the least merit of this agreeahle miscellany ; for its contents are as invariably good as 
its appearance is punctual.*-* William Cullxn Bryant, is the fine-York Evening Poet. 

•Thx last Knickxrbockxx is exceedingly good. There are no less than twenty-four original ar¬ 
ticles, and all of the right sort; some of them worthy of Blackwood's palmiest days. The Editor*! 
Table is in Mr. Claxk'S happiest vein; varied and racy in a remarkable degree.* 

Ifero-York Commercial Advertiser. 

* Tax Knickxxbockxx soetns to increase in attraction as it advances in age. It exhibits a monthly 
variety of contributions unsurpassed in number or ability.' — National Intelligencer. 

* Tax Knickxxbockxx is one of the most valuable Magazines of the day, and outstrips all com¬ 
petition in the higher walks of literature.* — Albany Argue. 

* Wx have here an old and general favorite; one among the pioneers of the American periodical 

press; the venerable Knickxxbockxx. The * Editob*s Table* is always the most attractive portion 
of 4 Old Knick/s* monthly bill of fore—to us at least; and in the present number we have found 
it-more so I*— Nem-York ' Oautmd Times.* 

PxxsiDBRT Evexett, or Harvard Coxxtox, late Minister to England. — *1 peruse the 
KnickekBockex with high gratification. It seems to me of an order of merit quite above the 
average of the periodicals of this class, English or American.* 

Bon. J. K. Paulding, late Seceetaxt or the Navy.— ' The manner in which the Knickxx¬ 
bockxx is conducted, and the great merit of its contributors, place it in the highest rank of periodicals.* 

Pxor. Longfellow, Cambridge University. —'The Knickxxbockxx stands high in this quar¬ 
ter. It is superior to most of the English magazines, and well deserves its largwlist of subscribers.' 

Hon. Robkbt M, Chaxlton, Georgia.— The Knickxxbockxx is a work which requires no puff¬ 
ing ; and I shall always feel that I am conferring a favor on those to whom I recommend it. 

Mxs. L. H. Sioouxnxy.—' l have long regarded the Knickxxbockxx as the best periodical in 
America, and it realJy seems second to none abroad.’ 

Tax London 'Timxb.*—'T he London ‘ Times* commends the Knickxxbockxx in cordial 
terms, and speaks of several articles from which it had selected liberal extracts for subsequent pub¬ 
lication.* — London Cox. N.' Ev. Stax.* 

Thx London Examiner.—'T his very clever Magazine is the pleasantest periodical in the United 
States. Its articles, which are numerous and short, various and interesting, are well worthy of imita¬ 
tion by our Magazines on this side of the Atlantic.* 

London ' Moxnixg Chxoniclx.— 4 Judging from the numbers before us, we are inclined to con¬ 
sider this the best of all the American literary periodicals. Its contents are highly interesting, in¬ 
structive and amusing.* 

Thx London Litxxary Gazxtte.—'T he taste and talent which the Knickxxbockxx displays 
are highly creditable to American writers, and very agreeable for English readers.* 

London Metropolitan Monthly Magazine. — 'We have read several numbers of this tal¬ 
ented periodical, and rejoiced in them. They would do credit to any country, or to any state of civili¬ 
zation to which humanity has yet arrived.' 

London 4 Athenacum.' — From a very clever Monthly Magazine,' The Knickerbocker 1 of New- 
York, we copy the following spirited story,' etc. 

Sim Edwaxd Bulwxx Lytton. —' The Knickerbocker is the best American periodical I have 
yet seen. I take pleasure in enclosing you an article which was penned expressly for your work.* 

Ckarlxs Dickxns, Esq. —I read the Knickerbocker with very great pleasure: it is indeed a 
most various and entertaining periodical. It affords me pleasure to contribute to the pages of a 
work which nunpbers among its regular correspondents such writers as Mr. Irving.' 

Rkv. Dr. Dick, Scotland.— *1 have read a good many of the articles in the few numbers of the 
Knickxkbockee which you sent me, and find them to possess great merit Some of its papers, it is 
true, were too light for my serious turn of mind; yet the whole appears well calculated to gratify the 
tastos of the masa of readers.’ 

Capt. F. Maxxyat. — 4 You make an excellent Magazine — spirited, various, and original. I hope 
my 'Meonskine* will reflect no discredit upon the good company in which it will find itself* 

Terms—$ 5 per annum in advance. New subscribers who will pay $10 in ad¬ 
vance ahall be entitled to the four past volumes (1844 and 1845) gratis. All remit¬ 
tances must be made to 

JOHN ALLEN, Publisher. 

Thx following persons are authorized to receive subscribers and collect subscrip¬ 
tions on account of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

Mr. Henry M. Lewis is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 

Ml Israel E. James, for the Southern and South-western States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, William H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. 
Hussey, T. S. Waterman, Reuben A. Henry and John Collins. 


Me. C. W. James, for the Western States, Iowa, and Wisconsin, assisted by J. 
Robb Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. Jennings, T. Gardner Smith, and Frederick 
J. Hawse. 
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Agents for tl)t Knickerbocker. 


NEW TORE. 

Weare C. Little A Co~. Atom*. 

Stedman A Refold,.7V«v. 

D. L. Proud fit...... Newburgh. 

J. C. Derby, A C<x,. Auburn. 

L. R. Carswell,. Lockport. 

J. W. Fletcher,. Jamestown. 

D. M. Dewey. Rochester. 

Thomas 8. Hawks,. Buffalo. 

Pliny Miles,. Watertown. 

Mack, Andrus A Woodruff,... Ithaca. 

C. L. Whitney, . Fulton. 

a Hawley,... West Avon. 

J. G. Caldwell,. Whitehall. 

L. W. Hall,. Syracuse. 

Samuel Westcott,. Hudson. 

William Wilson,. Poughkeepsie. 

S. Doubleday,.... Cooperstown. 

Laurens Brown,. Verona. 

8amuel Edwards,. Elmira. 

L. D. Pomeroy A Co.,. Ogdensburgh. 

MAINE. 

H.J. Little,. Portland. 

D. Bugbce,. Bangor. 

E. F. Duren,. ao. 

Smith A Fenno,. do. 

D. C. Stanwood,. Augusta. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

F. Putnam,. Salem. 

Wm. Howe,. New Bedford. 

J. F. Macy,. Nantucket. 

C. Harris,. Worcester. 

D. Bixby,. LowelL 

KENTUCKY. 

J. Flckttn,... J... Lexington. 

G. W. Noble,. Louisville, 

NEW JERSEY* 

R. E. Horner,. Princeton. 

A.L. Dennis,..... Newark. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

W.H. Williams. Raleigh. 

VIRGINIA. 

J. & Keeler,. Richmond. 

JL NorthiagUm,. Norfolk. 


1 Wm. J. Petee,. 
E.W. Upson,.. 


W. T. Williams,. 

Wm. Richards, P.M.. Penfold. 

A. G. Willis,. 


C. R. Starkweather,. Chicago. 

Cyrus Edwards,. Alton. 

W. F. Franklin,. Galena. 

F. D. Jagger,. 


SaUsburf. 

Waterbary. 


PE NN S Y L VANIA. 

J.W. Cooke,. Pittsburgh. 

James Peacock,. Harrisbmrgk 

Hamersley A Richards,. Lancaster. 

I Eds. Expositor,. Carlisle. 

[ James Kelly,. Doyleetowa. 

Abm. Horn, P. M... i. Easton. 

David Oliver,. Oirard. 


MARYLAND. 


Wm. Taylor A Co.. 
William Stewart,. - 


Hagi 


C. W. James,. 

1 Gen. Travelling Agent for the 
Western States. Assisted by 
Jas. R. Smith, J. T. Dent, E. Y. 

Jennings, T. G. Smith and « 

Frederick J. Hawse. 

F.W. Thayer,. Clevelmd. 

L. Dewey,. ****** 

, W. V. Barkalow. FranUsa. 

H. S. McFadden,. Cadiz. 

Isaac M. Whiting. Columbus. 

L. Weaver,. Vrboma. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Charles Barnett, Jr„. Providence. 


A. Hillings,. irasanue. 

D. Vaught, P. M.. Randolph. 

J. G. M. Ramsey,. Knomnlle. 

CO NNE CT I CU T. 

Brown A Parsons,... Hartford. 

A. H. Malt by,. New Haven. 

Thomas H. Pease,. do. 

Terms, .... $&00 a year in advance, or $3.00 I 

Postage of this Maganine under the new lew, 6} cento. 


E.W. Drury,. Midil i hoj . 

INDIANA. 

B. R. Byers, P. M.,. BloamimgVm. 

Wm. Riley,. Evmsovtta. 


J. L Herrick,. Detroit. 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

Wm. Taylor A Cow,. Washisglm. 

Bell A Entwisle,. Alexandria 


George Tilden,. 
N. March,. 


Keene. 


M. Boullemet.-_ Mobil*. 

Wm. M. Lyns,. Athens. 

Henry L. Pardoe,. do. 

George Little,.. Msntgsnefj. 


John Peters,. 

N. Green North,.... 
George S. Galaway,. 


VickshBt. 

Rsym sail 


E.K. Woodward^. A. Ms. 

Bucknor A Jones,. BowBug Qr*n. 

LOUISIANA. 

J. C. Morgan,. New Orissa*. 


J. H. Tebbetts,. MontrtsL 

G. F. Payne.... Torssts. 


or 
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time. 
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